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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the 
combined  study  of  ancient  Geography  and  History, 
two  branches  of  education  that  ought  never  to  be  sep- 
arated, but  of  which  the  former  is  either  entirely  neg- 
lected among  us,  or  else  only  taught  out  of  superficial 
and  defective  compends.  Now  that  classical  instruc- 
tion aspires  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  ringing 
of  changes  on  letters  and  syllables,  and  the  recitation- 
rooms  of  our  colleges  are  beginning  to  have  the  dull 
routine  of  mere  verbal  translation  enlivened  by  in- 
quiries and  investigations  calculated  at  once  to  in- 
terest and  improve,  a  knowledge  of  ancient  sites  and 
localities,  that  are  more  or  less  identified  with  the 
stirring  events  of  former  days,  can  not  but  prove  an 
important  aid  in  advancing  the  good  work.  The  vol- 
ume here  offered  may  also  be  found  of  service  to  those 
of  our  young  countrymen  who  intend  to  pursue  a 
course  of  foreign  travel,  and  may  prepare  them  for 
some  of  the  scenes  on  which  they  are  about  to  enter, 
or,  at  all  events,  may  save  them  from  the  mortifica- 
tion of  discovering  only  after  their  return  from  abroad 
how  many  objects  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  have 
been  passed  by  completely  unnoticed. 

In  preparing  the  work,  no  pains  have  been  spared 
as  regards  the  collecting  of  materials.  The  best  sources 
of  information  have  been  consulted,  and  every  thing 
calculated  to  interest  or  instruct,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  could  be  obtained,  has  been  freely  used.  In- 
stead, however,  of  ostentatiously  encumbering  each 
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page  with  authorities,  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
make  this  general  acknowledgment  in  the  preface,  and 
to  append  to  it  a  list  of  the  different  works,  exclusive 
of  the  classical  writings,  that  have  either  been  con- 
sulted, or  have  furnished  materials  for  the  volume. 
The  main  sources  of  supply,  however,  have  been  the 
treatises  of  Cramer,  on  the  ancient  geography  of  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  present  work 
will  be  found  to  furnish  a  brief,  but  yet  comprehen- 
sive abridgment ;  and  the  London  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
in  which  are  embodied  a  variety  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  on  the  subject  of  ancient  geography  and  his- 
tory, as  well  as  the  results  of  numerous  recent  investi- 
gations, made  by  modern  travellers,  and  forming  the 
subject  of  communications  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  The  historical  sketches  are 
principally  derived  from  this  latter  source.  To  these 
may  be  added,  Prichard's  "  Researches  into  the  Phys- 
ical History  of  Mankind,"  Forbiger's  "  Handbuch  der 
alten  Geographie,"  and  Sickler's  "Handbuch  der  al- 
ten  Geographie." 

The  present  work  professes  to  be  a  system,  not  mere- 
ly of  ancient,  but  also  of  mediaeval  geography.  This 
latter  division  of  the  subject,  however,  has  only  been 
so  far  attended  to  as  was  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  clearer  understanding  of  particular  cases. 
To  have  entered  more  minutely  into  mediaeval  details 
would  have  made  the  work  too  voluminous,  without 
adding  much  to  its  utility.  Even  as  it  is,  the  book  is 
a  large  one,  but  by  no  means  too  large  for  the  object 
in  view.  Ancient  geography,  in  order  to  be  studied 
to  advantage,  must  be  studied  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully ;  and  it  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that 
a  mere  enumeration  of  names  of  places,  with  a  few 
brief  remarks  appended,  or  a  regular  historical  work, 
with  short  sketches  added  in  order  to  give  it  a  geo^ 
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graphical  appearance,  can  prove  of  any  real  advant- 
age, or  produce  any  lasting  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  Besides,  the  arrangement  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  such  as  to  answer  for  two  courses  of  in- 
struction :  the  first  a  general  one,  confined  to  the  more 
prominent  and  leading  topics ;  the  second,  one  enter- 
ing more  into  details,  and  intended  for  advanced  stu- 
dents ;  for  it  ought  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that 
geographical  and  historical  studies,  particularly  the 
former,  should  accompany  the  pupil,  in  a  greater  or 
Jess  degree,  throughout  every  stage  of  his  academic 
and  collegiate  career. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  have  prepared  a 
series  of  maps  and  plans  for  the  present  work,  but  the 
recent  appearance  of  Findlay's  Classical  Atlas  has  for 
the  present  obviated  any  necessity  for  so  doing.  This 
Atlas  (which  may  be  procured  from  the  publishers  of 
the  present  volume)  will  be  found  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  student.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  col- 
lection of  Classical  Maps,  for  its  size,  that  has  hitherto 
appeared,  and  the  interesting  information  contained  in 
the  Introduction  renders  the  work  doubly  valuable.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  whenever  dis- 
crepancies  occur  between  our  text  and  the  Atlas  of 
Findlay,  the  former  is  to  be  followed,  as  being  based 
on  later  or  more  reliable  authority.    These  discrepan- 
cies, however,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
are  principally  confined  to  the  Maps  of  Ancient  Spain. 
Our  guides  in  fixing  sites  and  localities  have  been  the 
best  and  most  recent  European  Atlases,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  below. 

It  only  remains  for  the  editor  to  express  his  ac- 
knowledgments, as  usual,  to  his  friend  and  colleague, 
Professor  Drisler,  for  his  valuable  co-operation  in,  and 
supervision  of  the  present  work ;  and  to  his  friend 
and  former  pupil,  Mr.  John  M'Mullen,  to  whom  he  is 
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indebted  for  many  important  maps  and  plans  brought 
by  him  from  Europe,  and  also  for  not  a  few  valuable 
suggestions,  the  fruit  of  well-directed  foreign  travel. 

CHARLES  ANTHON. 

Columbia  College,  Sept.  10th,  1849. 
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1.  Name. 

1.  Tin:  name  "  Europe"  (Evpwmy)  first  occurs  in  the  so-called 
Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  where  it  embraces  merely  Greece, 
exclusive  of  the  Peloponnesus,  together  with  Macedonia,  Illyr- 
icum,  and  Italy. 

II.  Herodotus  says  he  does  not  know  how  the  appellation 
came  to  be  given  to  Europe,  except  it  were  from  Europa,  the 
daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Tyre ;  but  he  seems  hardly  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation. 

HI.  In  all  probability,  the  name  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
denotes  the  "  Evening-Land,"  that  is,  the  land  of  sunset  or 
gloom,  in  opposition  to  Asia,  the  "  Land  of  Light." 

Obs.  1.  The  passage  referred  to  above,  in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  occurs  at  v 
73,  sq  ,  and  is  as  follows: 

i]fibv  iaoi  T\ekoir6wi}<rov  irlcipav  Ixovaiv, 
iiS*  6001  Evpumjv  re  koX  a/i$tpi>TOV(  Kara  vrjonvf. 
Keiz,  however,  proposes  to  read  here  Unupov  for  Eipumjv.    Compare  Ilgcn 
and  Hermann,  ad  loc. 

2.  The  passage  ol  Herodotus  referred  to  in  $  II.  occurs  at  iv.,  45.  It  is  im- 
portant as  giving  a  hint  respecting  the  true  origin  of  the  name  in  the  language 

3.  The  Phoenician  term,  from  which  the  name  of  Europe  is  probably  derived, 
may  be  traced  in  tho  Hebrew  Ereb,  i.  e., «'  Evening."  Bochart  is  altogether  too 
fanciful  in  deducing  the  name  of  Europe  from  tho  Semitic  Ur-appa,  or  term 
KevKoirpdcuiror.    (PhaUg.,  coL  298.) 

2.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

L  The  circuit  and  boundaries  of  Europe  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  clearly  and  definitely  settled  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer.  - 

II.  At  the  period  when  Herodotus  flourished,  the  River  Pha- 
eis  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe ; 
by  others,  the  Tanais.  In  the  time  of  Plato  the  Phasis  was 
viewed  as  the  boundary ;  but  in  that  of  Eratosthenes,  the  Ta- 
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nais.    In  this  latter  opinion  Pomponius  Mela  and  Ptolemy  also 
agree. 

III.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  boundaries  of  Europe  are  as 
follows :  on  the  north,  the  Northern  Ocean  or  Icy  Sea ;  on  the 
west,  the  Atlantic;  on  the  south,  the  Mediterranean;  on  the 
east  and  southeast,  the  River  Tanais  (now  Don),  the  Palus 
Mreotis  (now  Sea  of  Azof  or  Assow),  the  Pontus  Euxinus 
(now  Black  Sea),  the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara),  the 
Hellespont  (now  Dardanelles),  and  a  part  of  the  yEgean. 

Obs.  1.  The  language  of  Herodotus  is  as  follows  (iv.,  45):  oipiafiara  avrrj 
Ne<^f  re  6  Afyvnrioc  irorafiog  iriOrj,  nai  $uoig  6  KoA^of  •  oi  (it  Tuvaiv  ttot- 
apnv  tov  MairjrTjv  ant  Uopdfi^la  rd  Kifiptpia  ?.£yovat. 

2.  The  passage  of  Plato  referred  to  occurs  in  the  rhaedon  (109,  B.) :  f/uur 
o'tKclv  fifxpit  'Hpa*A«'uv  ott}7.C)v  uto  *d<j«5of  fv  fffiixpv  rtvi  popiy,  k.  t.  a.  Com- 
pare Agathem.,  i.,  1 :  'Aff/ac  (5c  nai  Evpurrtj^  oi  fiiv  d/^a/ot  Aeyovai  $u<jiv  xoTapuv 
nal  rov  f<jf  Kaoiriac  iaduov. 

3.  The  Phasis  was  the  principal  river  in  ancient  Colchis,  and  is  called  at  the  "N 
present  day  the  Faz,  and  sometimes  tho  Rwn.  It  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  ' 
into  the  Euxine.  Its  having  been  selected  by  some  as  the  eastern  boundary  of* 
Europe  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  better  \ 
known  to  the  earlier  Greeks  than  the  Tanais,  through  the  legend  of  the  Argo-  / 
nautic  expedition,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  it.  (C'cllanus,  Geog.  Ant.,  i.,  11:}' 

4.  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab ,  i.,  p.  174,  cd.  Tzseh.)  makes  the  Tanais  the  more 
commonly  recognized  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  He  adds,  however, 
that  some  regarded  as  the  eastern  boundary  the  neck  of  land  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Euxine.  Compare  Mela,  i  ,  3,  1  :  "  Europa  tcrminos  habct  ab  Onrntt 
Tonalm,  ct  Maotida,  ct  Pontum,"  &c. 

3.  A>''c ie nt  Population,  &  c. 

I.  The  original  population  of  Europe  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Finnish  nat  ions,  belonging  probably  to  the  same  stock 
with  the  primitive  nations  of  Southern  India,  or  the  Dekhan. 

IT.  Many  ages  after  the  settlement  of  these  Finnish  tribes, 
the  great  Celtic  race  came  in  from  the  East,  and  thus  formed 
the  first  and  earliest  branch  of  the  great  Indo-European  family. 

TIL  This  Celtic  race  consisted  originally  of  the  priestly  and 
military  classes  only  ;  but,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Finnish  nations  already  established  in  Europe,  they  reduced 
these  to  vassalage ;  and  hence  we  find  in  all  Celtic  coun tries  a 
lower  caste,  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  and  looked  upon  as 
mere  vassals  or  serfs. 

IV.  After  the  Celtic  race  had  spread  themselves  over  and 
subjugated  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  the  Teutonic  tribes  came 
in  from  the  east  and  drove  the  Celtrc  farther  toward  the  west ; 
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and  it  is  from  the  fact  of  the  Celtic  nations,  when  first  noticed 
in  history,  occupying  the  western  extremities  of  Europe,  that 
we  draw  the  inference  of  their  having  been  among  the  earliest 
tribes  that  migrated  from  Asia. 

V.  The  Teutonic  tribes  were  of  a  pure  Indo-European  ori- 
gin, and  did  not  mix  with  any  conquered  race,  as  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  perfect  equality  which  prevailed  among  them, 
and  from  the  people  being  all  free. 

VI.  After  the  Teutonic  tribes  came  the  great  Sclavonic  race, 
which  spread  itself  over  a  wide  extent  of  both  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, namely,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Arctic  Sea.  And  the  boundary  in  early  times  between 
the  Sclavonic  and  Teutonic  tribes  was  the  River  Vistula. 

VII.  The  different  tribes  that  spoke  the  Sclavonic  tongue 
were  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Rhoxolani, 
Krobyzi,  Sarmata?,  Sauromata?,  Pannonians.  Ulyrians,  and  Ye- 
nexli  or  Wenida?.  At  present  the  Sclavonic  language  is  spoken 
by  the  Russians,  Poles,  Bulgarians,  Bohemians,  Moravians.  &e 

VIII.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  the  researches  of  philolo- 
gists, that  the  common  or  Pclasgian  element  of  the  Greek  ami 
Latin  languages  was  allied  to  the  Sclavonic  tongue.  In  sup- 
jjort  of  which  opinion  it  may  bo  stated,  that  the  resemblance 
of  the  Russian  to  the  Latin  tongue  is  very  remarkable,  and 
that  coincidences  equally  striking  may  be  found  between  the 
Sclavonic  tongues  and  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the 
(ireek  language. 

IX.  The  additional  or  Hellenic  element  of  the  Greek,  which 
afterward  pervaded  the  whole  language,  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  East  by  Asia  Minor ;  at  any  rate,  we  find  that  the 
Hellenes  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  northeastern  quar- 
ter of  Greece. 

X.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  language  apj>ears  to  have 

arisen  from  an  intermingling  of  the  Sclavonic  element  with 

both  a  Celtic  and  a  Teutonic  one,  it  being  highly  probable  t lint. 

(  Vltic  and  Teutonic  tribes  had  previously  settled  in  succession 

in  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Ob».  1.  On  the  settlement  of  the  Finnish  nations  in  Europe,  compare  the  re- 
marks of  Prichard,  Researches  tnto  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol  iv  .  p. 
003.  Arndt  has  shown  very  clearly  that  a  connection  existed,  in  point  ol  lan- 
guage, between  the  Celtic  nations  ami  the  Fmns  S;nuoiM!<  s,  iyc,  ;j:h1  in  :hi^ 
way  we  may  account  for  the  striking  resemblance  b>  ?u <  en  so  many  w  r-?s  in 
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the  Basque  language,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic,  and  the  Samoiode  and  other  Fin- 
nish tongues.    (Arndt,  Ursprung  dcr  Europ.  Sprachen,  p.  17,  seqq.) 

2.  The  claims  of  the  Celtic  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages have  been  fully  established  by  Prichard,  in  his  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Cel- 
tic Nations,  Oxford,  1831  ;  and  by  Pictet,  De  rAffinite  des  Langues  Celtiques  avee 
le  Sanscrit,  Paris,  1837. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  Indo-European  languages  is  traceable  to  Iran,  a  country^ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the] 
east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Euphrates.    This  region,  therefore,] 
is  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  the  original  home  of  the  great  Indo-Euro-j 
pcan  race.    (Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  p.  80,  seq.)  l> 

4.  On  the  affinity  between  the  Russian  and  the  Latin,  consult  the  work  of 
OaliflV,  "  Italy  and  its  Inhabitants"  <fcc  ,  vol.  i.,  p.  356,  seqq. ;  and  compare  the 
remarks  of  Winning,  "Manual  of  Comparative  Philology,"  p.  121.  In  relation 
to  the  affinity  between  the  Sclavonic  and  the  Greek,  consult  the  work  of  Dan- 
kovsky,  "Homerus  Slavicis  dialectis  cognata  lingua  scripsit"  &c,  Vindob.,  1829  ; 
and  compare  Donaldson,  New  Crat.,  p.  92. 

5.  On  the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue,  consult  the  work  of  Klotz,  " Handbuch 
dtrlat.  Literaturgeseh.,  vol.  i.,  p.  157,  seqq. 

4.  Progressive  Geography. 

I.  The  earliest  notices  of  the  history  of  Europe  are  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  who  inhabited  the  southeastern  corner 
of  that  continent. 

II.  From  this  country  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe, 
extended  by  degrees  to  the  west  and  north. 

III.  Homer,  who  probably  lived  about  one  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  acquainted  with  the  countries 
around  the  iEgean  Sea,  or  Archipelago. 

IV.  Ho  had  also  a  pretty  accurate  general  notion  respecting 
those  countries  which  lie  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  ; 
but  what  he  says  about  the  countries  west  of  Greece,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  a  mixture  of  fable  and 
truth,  in  which  the  fabulous  part  prevails!" 

V.  It  would  seem  that  in  his  ago  these  seas  were  not  yet 
visited  by  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  probably  for  some  time  sailed 
to  these  countries,  but  who,  according  to  the  common  policy  of 
t  rading  nations,  spread  abroad  false  accounts  of  these  unknown 
regions,  in  order  to  deter  other  nations  from  following  their 
track,  and  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  this  distant  commerce. 

VI.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Phoenicians  long  excluded 
the  Greeks  from  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  for. 
when  the  Greeks  began  to  form  settlements  beyond  their  na- 
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tive  country,  they  first  occupied  the  shores  of  the  /Egean,  and 

afterward  those  of  the  EuxineV 

VII.  As  the  European  shores  of  the  Euxine  are  not  well 
idapted  for  agriculture,  except  a  comparatively  small  tract  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Crimea,  their  early  settlements  were  mostly 
made  on  the  Asiatic  shores,  and  consequently  little  addition 
was  made  by  these  colonies  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
Europe. 

VIII.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Phoenicians  was  checked, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  apparently  by 
their  country  being  subjugated  by  the  Persians. 

IX.  About  this  time,  also,  the  Greeks  began  to  form  settle- 
ments in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  and  on  the  island  of  Sici- 
ly, and  to  navigate  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  its  full  extent. 

X.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (450 
B.C.),  not  only  the  countries  on  each  side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  were  pretty  well  known 
to  the  Greeks,  but  that,  following  the  track  of  the  Phamicians, 
they  ventured  to  pass  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  to  sail  as 
far  as  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  by  which  name  the 
southwestern  part  of  England  must  be  understcxxl. 

XI.  It  is  even  said  that  some  of  their  navigators  sailed 
through  the  English  Channel,  and  entered  the  North  Sea,  and 
perhaps  even  the  Baltic. 

XH.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Herodotus  professes 
himself  totally  unacquainted  with  the  islands  called  Cassiteri- 
des; and  Strabo  expresses  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the 
alleged  voyages  to  the  north. 

Xin.  Thus  a  considerable  part  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  was 
discovered,  while  the  interior  remained  almost  unknown. 

XIV.  When  the  Romans  began  their  conquests,  this  deficien- 
cy was  partly  filled  up.  The  conquest  of  Italy  was  followed 
by  that  of  Spain  and  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul,  and,  not  long 
afterward,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Macedonia  were  added. 

X  V  .  Caesar  conquered  Gaul  and  the  countries  west  of  the 
Rhine,  together  with  the  districts  lying  between  the  different 
arms  by  which  that  river  enters  the  sea.    His  two  expeditions 
into  Britain  made  known,  also,  in  some  measure,  the  nature 
of  that  island  and  its  inhabitants. 
XVI.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  two  hundred 
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years,  the  interior  of  all  tho.se  countries  was  discovered,  th»* 
shores  alone  of  which  liad  been  previously  known. 

XVII.  In  the  mean  time  nothing  was  added  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  coasts,  the  Greeks  having  lost  their  spirit  of  dis- 
covery by  sea  with  their  liberty,  and  the  Romans  not  being  in- 
clined to  naval  enterprise. 

XVIII.  After  the  establishment  of  imperial  power  at  Rome, 
the  conquests  of  the  Romans  went  on  at  a  much  slower  rate, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  soon  became  stationary. 
This  circumstance  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  nature  of 
the  countries  which  were  contiguous  to  the  boundaries.  Tin* 
regions  north  of  the  Danube  are  mostly  plains,  and  at  that 
time  were  only  inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who  could  not 
be  subjected  to  a  regular  government.  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
countries  extending  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  Euxino;  and,  therefore,  the  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan 
was  of  short  continuance,  and  speedily  abandoned. 

XIX.  The  most  important  addition  to  the  empire  and  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  the  conquest  of  England  during  th<> 
first  century  after  Christ,  to  which,  in  the  following  century, 
the  south  of  Scotland  was  added. 

XX.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  added  afterward.  The 
geography  of  Ptolemy  contains  a  considerable  number  of  names 
of  nations,  places,  and  rivers  in  those  countries  which  were  not 
subjected  to  the  Romans.  Probably  they  were  obtained  from 
natives,  and  from  Roman  traders  who  had  ventured  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  But  these  brief  notices 
are  very  vague,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  very  diiRcult  to  deter- 
mine what  places  and  positions  are  indicated. 

XXI.  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
barbarians  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge previously  obtained,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  that  part  of 
Germany  which  was  subject  to  the  Franks,  and  which,  by  de- 
grees, became  better  known  than  it  was  before. 

XXII.  Two  sets  of  men,  however,  soon  made  their  appear- 
ance, who  contributed  largely  to  extend  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge of  Europe,  namely,  missionaries  and  pirates. 

XXIII.  The  Christian  religion  had  been  introduced  into  all 
the  countries  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  The  barbarians 
who  subverted  the  empire  soon  became  converts  to  the  Chris- 
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tian  faith,  and  some  of  them  ventured  among  other  barbarous 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  also. 

XXIV.  They  visited  the  natives  who  inhabited  the  eastern 
part  of  Germany,  but  here  their  progress  was  at  first  slow ; 
they  did  not  cross  the  River  Oder,  or  at  least  they  did  not  ven- 
ture far  beyond  it,  and  the  geographical  knowledge  of  this  part 
of  Europe  was,  consequently,  not  much  increased. 

XXV.  The  progress  of  those  missionaries  was  more  impor- 
tant who  penetrated  from  Constantinople  into  the  interior  of 
Russia,  where  they  succeeded  in  converting  to  the  Greek 
Church  the  different  tribes  into  which  the  Russians  were  then 
divided.    This  was  effected  in  the  ninth  century. 

XXVI.  In  the  tenth  century  the  western  missionaries  pene- 
trated into  and  gradually  converted  Poland,  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Prus- 
sians by  force  of  arms,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  having  conquer- 
ed the  country. 

XXVII.  To  the  pirates  we  are  indebted  for  our  acquaintance 
with  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula ;  this,  however,  was  not  owing  to  pirates  who  went 
to,  but  to  pirates  who  came  from  these  countries. 

XXVIII.  The  Northmen  or  Normans,  who  inhabited  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  first  laid  waste  and  then  settled 
in  part  of  France,  and  afterward  conquered  England.  In  their 
new  settlements  they  maintained  a  communication  with  their 
native  countries,  which  thus  gradually  became  known  wherever 
the  Normans  had  settled. 

5.  Oceans,  Seas,  and  Gulfs. 

I.  The  seas  and  numerous  gulfs  by  which  the  European 
peninsula  is  washed  constitute  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  this  part  of  the  world.  No  such  vast  bodies  of  water, 
penetrating  deeply  inland,  are  found  in  Asia  or  Africa,  or  even 
in  the  New  World,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Europe. 

II.  The  influence  of  these  on  the  temperature,  which  they 
render  humid  and  variable,  is  sensibly  felt.  They  serve  als<» 
to  assist  communication  and  trade,  and,  conjointly  with  the 
mountain  chains,  they  form  barriers  to  defend  the  independence 
of  nations. 

III.  On  the  west  lies  that  wide  sea,  till  the  time  of  Coium- 
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bus  unpassed,  by  which  the  Old  World  is  divided  from  the 
New.  This  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ^ArkavriKr)  Qdkaaaa,  by 
the  Romans  Mare  Atlanticum,  and  is  now  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

IV.  In  the  north  we  find  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  that  deep 
and  frozen  inlet  known  by  the  name  of  the  White  Sea.  These 
two  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  6  Kpovioc  'SliiEavoc, 
Mare  Cronium,  or  Pig-rum. 

V.  Descending  from  the  high  north,  we  enter,  below  Cape 
Stat  in  Norway,  a  gulf  called  the  North  Sea,  extending  from 
the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  coast  of  En- 
gland.   This  was  called  Mare  Germanicum. 

VI.  To  the  entrance  of  the  channel  which  lies  between  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  three  small  straits  leave  openings 
for  communication  with  the  Mediterranean  of  the  North,  the 
'Baltic  Sea.  The  Baltic  was  called  Mare  Sucvicum,  and  its 
southwestern  part  the  Sinus  Codanus. 

VII.  Retracing  our  course,  wo  pass  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
called  anciently  Fretum  Gallicum,  and  enter  the  British  Chan- 
nel, or  Oceanus  Britannicus,  narrow  and  of  little  depth,  but 
exposed  to  the  winds  and  tides  of  the  Atlantic. 

VIII.  Crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  Oceanus  Cantabricus, 
and  sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  Fretum  Her- 
culeum,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  by 
the  Romans  Mare  Internum,  or  Nostrum. 

IX.  The  western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  ends  at  Capo 
Bon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  ancient  Hermccum  Promonto- 
rium,  and  at  Messina  in  Sicily,  the  ancient  Zancle,  or  Messana. 

X.  This  western  portion  is  itself  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  of  which  parts 
the  more  western  one  contains  the  Baleares  and  Pityusre  In- 
sula? ;  while  the  eastern  one,  or  Sea  of  Italy,  is  scattered  with 
volcanic  islands,  connected,  no  doubt,  with  the  common  focus 
which  feeds  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  and  jEtna. 

XI.  The  second,  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean, 
nearly  double  the  extent  of  the  western  one  mentioned  under 
*  IX.,  stretches  uninterrupted  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Tunis  to  those  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

XII.  In  the  north  of  this  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  found  two  inlets,  celebrated  in  history,  and  important  in 
geography.  These  are  the  Adriatic,  or  Sinus  Hadriaticus,  and 
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the  Archipelago,  or  Marc  JEgaium,  the  latter  covered  with 
groups  of  islands. 

XIII.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  soas  connected  with 
the  Mediterranean  is  the  Black  Sea,  or  Pontus  Euxinus. 

XIV.  The  magnificent  entrance  to  this  is  formed,  1.  By  the 
Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  or  ancient  Hellespont  us ;  then,  2. 
By  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  ancient  Propontis ;  and,  lastly, 
3.  By  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  or  the  ancient  Bosporus 
Thracius. 

XV.  The  Black  Sea,  or  Euxine,  fed  by  the  largest  rivers,  of 
Europe,  receives  through  the  Strait  of  Caff  a,  or  Feodosia, 
called  anciently  Bosporus  Cimmerius,  the  Vaters  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof  or  Assow,  the  ancient  Palus  M&dtis. 

XVI.  Here  terminates  the  series  of  inland  seas,  which,  sep- 
arating Europe  from  Asia  and  Africa,  serve  as  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  more  important  parts  of  those 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

XVII.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a  strait,  subsequently  fill- 
ed up  by  the  soil  torn  from  Caucasus,  united,  at  a  period  beyond 
the  reach  of  authenticated  history,  but  posterior  to  the  great 
convulsions  of  the  globe,  the  Palus  Meeotis  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Obs.  1.  Various  other  names  for  the  Atlantic,  besides  those  given  in  y  I.,  arc 
found  in  the  ancient  writers,  a  few  of  which  may  be  here  mentioned :  fi  l;u 
arnUuv  tialaooa,  and  17  'AtXovtIc  (Herod.,  I,  202  ;  Aristot.,  Meteor.,  ii.,  1 ;  Aga- 
them.,  de  Geogr.,  ii.,  14,  p.  56);  7  Ifa  not  pzyakq  ^dXarra  (Aristot.,  Probl.,  xxvi  . 
55);  ii  Iktoc  dakarm  (Polyb.,  xvi,  29);  Mare  Magnum,  Mare  externum,  6lv. 
( Flor.,  iv.,  2).  The  Mediterranean  is  called  by  the  Greeks  'Hit  ii  QuXaaaa,  Hdt. 

2.  Other  names  for  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  Oceanus  Boredlis,  Ar clous,  Septen- 
trionalis,  Mare  gloriole,  &c.  According  to  Philemon,  as  quoted  by  Pliny  (H. 
X.,  iv.,  27),  the  Cronian  Sea  lay  beyond  the  Kubeas  Promontorium,  while  on  this 
side  of  the  same  promontory  lay  what  the  Cimbric  nations  called  Mortmarusa. 
or  "  the  Dead  Sea,"  a  name  derived  from  its  frozen  state.  The  Mare  Amalchi- 
um,  or  11  the  congealed  sea,"  also  a  native  terra,  extended,  according  to  Heca- 
taeus  (Plin.,  1.  c.),  along  the  coast  of  Scythia.  The  explanation  of  the  term 
Cranium  has  been  sought  in  the  Celtic  croinn,  "thick,"  "coagulated"  (Class. 
Journ.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  297),  while  others,  far  less  plausibly,  deduce  the  appellation 
from  the  Danish  groen,  "  green,"  a  root  existing  also  in  the  name  of  Greenlaml. 
( Plin.,  H.  N.,  Panckoucke,  vol.  iii.,  p.  312.)  The  name  Morimarusa  has  been  traced 
to  the  Cymric  or  Welsh  mor,  "  sea,"  and  mart,  "  dead."   ( Class.  Journ.,  I.  c.) 

3.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  make  the  Sinus  Codanus  an  ancient  appella- 
tion for  the  entire  Baltic.  On  the  contrary,  it  answers  merely  to  the  Gulf  of 
Kattegat,  in  the  southwestern  part.  In  the  name  Codanus  we  may  see  a  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  great  Gothic  race.  The  term  Baltic  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  northern  bait,  or  belt,  denoting  a  collection  of  water ;  whence, 
also,  the  name  of  the  straits,  Great  and  Ltttlc  Belt. 
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4.  The  Euxine,  or  Uovroc  Erjca-or,  was  originally  called  'Afri'Of  by  the 
<ireeks,  that  is,  "the  inhospitable  sea,"  from  the  savage  tribes  surrounding  it 
When  commerce  became  extended,  and  colonies  were  planted  along  its  borders, 
it  changed  its  name  to  Evtcivoc.,  or  "  the  hospitable." 

5.  The  term  Bosporus  (commonly,  but  erroneously,  written  Bosphonts)  is  the 
Greek  Bof-o/)or,  and  means  strictly  ox-ford  (>?otfr,  fropof),  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  legend  of  Io.  Some,  however,  maintain,  that 
irdpof,  when  said  of  a  river,  does  not  mean  a  ford  or  pass  across  the  stream,  but 
the  passage  or  road  which  the  stream  itself  affords  in  the  direction  of  its  length  ; 
and  that,  taking  Bof  (or  /?oif)  merely  as  an  intensive  prefix,  we  will  have  B<5f- 
Topor,  signifying,  propcrlv,  a  large  and  broad  stream  or  river.  (Griffith*,  ad 
.Esch.,  P.  V.,  733.) 

6.  Rivers. 

I.  The  main  rivers  of  Europe  are  six  in  number,  arranged 
as  follows,  according  to  their  respective  sizes : 


1. 

The 

Volga,  anciently  called 

Rha. 

2. 

u 

Danube,  " 

Danubius,  or  hter. 

3. 

tt 

Dnieper,  u 

il 

Borysthe'nes. 

4. 

Don, 

(( 

Tanais. 

5. 

Rhine, 

<( 

Menus. 

6. 

it 

Dirina,  " 

it 

Carambticis. 

.  Those 

next  to  them  in  rank 

are 

eight  in  number,  nar 

L 

The  Po,     anciently  called 

Padus. 

2. 

tt 

Rhone, 

u 

Rhoddnus. 

3. 

tt 

Ebro, 

u 

Iberus. 

4. 

u 

Guadalquivir, 

Balis. 

5. 

it 

Tagus, 

Tag-its. 

6. 

n 

Loire,  " 

it 

Liger. 

7. 

a 

Elbe, 

u 

Albis. 

8. 

tt 

Vistula, 

Vistula. 

ILL  All  of  these  eight  united  would  scarcely  be  equivalent 
to  the  Volga  alone. 

Obs.  1.  The  name  Rha  appears  to  be  an  appellative  term,  having  an  affinity 
with  Rhea  or  Rcka,  which  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue  signified  "  a  river  ;"  and  from 
the  Russian  denomination  of  Vcltha  Rhcka,  or  "Great  River,"  appears  to  be 
formed  the  name  Volga.  In  the  Bvzantino  and  other  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  this  stream  is  called  Atcl  or  EtcU  a  term  signifying,  in  many  northern  lan 
guages,  "  great "  or  "  illustrious,"  with  which  we  may  compare  the  German  Add 

i.  The  Borysthenes  was  called,  in  a  later  ago,  Danapns.  or  Dampens  (laid 
irpir).  whence  the  modern  name  is  formed.    The  appellation  Danapris  first  oc- 
curs in  an  anonymous  periplus  of  the  Euxine.    (Geogr.  Gr  Mm  ,  iii ,  p.  29S,  ed. 
Gail.)    The  root  of  the  name  [Dan  )  is  found,  also,  in  that  of  the  Tanais.  Dan- 
ubius,  RhoJanus,  Erit/anus,  &c  ,  and  is  supposed  to  mean  "  water,"  or  "  river." 

3.  The  Carambacis  is  mcntinn-d  by  Pliny  (//  X.,  vi .,  13)    Hardouin  makes  it 
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correspond  to  the  Ihctna,  while  others  seek  to  identify  it  with  the  Siemm 
(Plm.,  ed.  Panek  ,  v.,  p  220  )    The  former  appears  to  be  the  true  opinion 

7.  Mountains. 

I.  The  Ural  Mountains,  probably  the  ancient  Monies  Rhi- 
pa:i,  or  Hyperborei,  are  common  to  Europe  and  Asia.  They 
can  not  be  said  to  constitute  a  regular  chain,  but  rise  gradu- 
ally and  insensibly  from  the  centre  of  Russia,  in  a  direction 
east-northeast. 

IT.  Far  in  the  west,  the  Scandinavian  Alps  (Mount  Kjdlcn). 
probably  the  Scvo  Mons  of  antiquity,  present  a  more  marked 
chain,  but  wholly  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  European 
mountains.  They  extend  from  Cape  Lindesnas  in  Norway,  t<. 
Cape  North  in  the  island  of  Mageroc. 

III.  The  Grampian  or  Caledonian  Mountains,  in  Britannia, 
the  Mons  Grampius  of  the  ancients,  constitute  an  insulated 
group  of  several  parallel  chains  of  no  great  comparative  height. 
Of  these  the  Welsh  Mountains,  and  those  in  the  northwest  of 
England,  appear  to  be  inferior  branches. 

IV.  The  north  and  east  of  Europe  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  one  uniform  plain,  over  which,  in  the  west,  the  Cale- 
donian and  Scandinavian  Mountains  rise  insulated.  Very  dif- 
ferent, however,  is  the  character  of  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope. From  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Bosporus,  from 
/Etna  to  Blocksberg,  all  the  mountains  constitute  in  reality 
but  one  system,  which  custom  has  divided  into  four  masses. 

V.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Alps,  called  by  the 
Romans  Alpcs,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  chains,  Alpes  Pen- 
nina,  contains  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  point  in  Europe. 

VI.  South  of  these  are  the  Apennines,  called  by  the  Romans 
Apennini,  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  extending  through  Italy. 

VII.  An  eastern  branch  of  the  Alps  passes  between  the  af- 
fluents of  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  unites  the 
Alpine  chain  to  that  of  Mount  Hcemus,  the  modern  Balkan. 

VIII.  The  northern  branch  of  the  Alps  comprises  the  Jura 
range,  or  Mons  Jura,  and  that  of  the  Vosges,  or  Mount  Voge- 
sus.  The  latter  is  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Central 
Germany,  and  consequently  with  the  Carpathian  range, 'the 
ancient  Monies  Carpati  or  Carpatici. 

IX.  The  Cevenncs,  the  ancient  Mons  Ccbenna,  or  Monies 
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Cebennici,  although  connected  with  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Black 
Mountain,  and  separated  from  the  Alps  by  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  are  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  system  of 
the  Alps. 

X.  The  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  Monies  Pyrcncci,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  central  plateau  of  considerable  elevation,  on 
which  rise  various  distinctly -marked  chains  of  mountains.  The 
Pyrenees  in  the  north,  and  the  Alpujarras,  or  Sierra  Nevada 
in  the  south,  the  Mons  Ilipula  of  the  Romans,  are  the  grand 
bulwarks. 

XI.  At  the  other  extremity  of  Europe,  Htcmus  and  its 
1  ranches  Hil  a  peninsula,  not  less  remarkable  than  those  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  Witoscha  Berg,  or  the  ancient  Scomius, 
north  of  Macedonia,  may  be  regarded  as  a  centre,  whence  pro- 
ceed four  chains :  that  of  the  Albano-Dalmatian  Mountains, 
the  ancient  Scardus,  Bertiscus,  Adrius,  Bebii  Monies,  and 
Albanus,  which  connect  themselves  with  the  Alps  ;  that  of 
Htcmus,  properly  so  called,  the  modern  Balkan,  which  extends 
due  east  to  the  Euxine ;  that  of  Rhddope,  now  Despoto  Dag, 
running  down  through  Thrace,  along  the  River  Nestus,  not  far 
from  the  western  boundary ;  and,  finally,  the  fourth,  which, 
under  the  poetical  names  of  Olymjms,  Pindus,  (Eta,  Parnas- 
sus, Helicon,  and  Lycceus,  crosses  the  whole  of  Greece. 

XII.  The  Carpathian  or  Hercynian  system  is  separated  from 
the  Alps  and  Hrcmus  by  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  In  two 
places,  namely,  in  Austria,  and  between  Senna  and  Walla- 
chia,  the  branches  of  these  systems  approach  so  closely  that 
the  river  is  obliged  to  work  its  way  through  real  defiles. 

XIII.  The  principal  parts  of  the  Carpathian  system  are  the 
Transylvanian  Mountains,  or  Alpes  Bastarnicce  ;  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  or  Monies  Carpatici,  between  Hungary  and 
Poland;  the  Riesengebirge  (Giant-mountains),  or  Vandalici 
Monies,  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and  the  Erzgcbirgc, 
or  Metallifcri  Monies,  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony ;  and, 
finally,  the  different  small  chains  of  central  Germany,  com- 
prised anciently  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  or  Silva  Hercynia. 

Having  given  this  slight  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of 
Europe,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancients  extended  respecting  each  of  its  parts,  com- 
mencing from  the  west  with  Hispania.  or  Spain. 
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1.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I.  Under  the  name  of  Hispania  the  Romans  comprehended 
the  whole  of  that  peninsula  which  is  now  divided  into  the  sep- 
arate kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Montes  Pyremri,  or 
Pyrenees,  which  separated  it  from  Gallia,  or  France,  and  also 
by  the  Oceanus  Cantabricns,  or  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  on  the  west 
by  the  Oceanus  Atlantieus,  or  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Mare  Internum,  or  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Oceanus  Atlantieus  and  Mare  Internum,  which  unite 
in  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  or  Herculeum,  now  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar. 

2.  Names. 

I.  The  name  Hispania  is  probably  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed,  with  a  slight  alteration,  by  tin- 
Romans  from  the  Carthaginians,  through  whom  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  land. 

II.  The  Greeks  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Iberia  ('Jfi^pm), 
but  attached  to  this  appellation  different  ideas  at  different  times. 

HI.  The  earlier  Greeks,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Acluran 
league,  when  they  began  to  be  better  acquainted  with  Roman 
affairs,  understood  by  Iberia  the  whole  Mediterranean  eoast 
from  the  Fretum  Herculeum  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus  or 
RJione  ;  while  they  gave  the  name  of  Tartessus  (Taprrjaaoc)  to 
a  district  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  near  the  Fretum  Herculeum 
and  Gades,  or  Cadiz. 

IV.  The  interior  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  for  which 
the  natives  themselves  had  no  common  apj)ellation,  the  earlier 
Greeks  designated  as  part  of  the  great  region  of  Oeltica  (?)  Ke/U 
Tirf),  a  name  which  they  gave  to  the  whole  of  western  and 
northwestern  Europe. 
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V.  The  lapse  of  time  gradually  brought  about  a  change  in 
these  geographical  ideas,  and  the  later  Greeks  understood  by 
Iberia  the  same  country  which  the  Romans  called  Hispania. 

VI.  The  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era 
were  the  first  who  regularly  introduced  the  Latin  name  into  the 
Greek  language,  namely,  'lonavia,  although  both  this  and  the 
form  2T7avia  are  occasionally  found  in  somewhat  earlier  writers. 

VII.  Spain  was  also  called  by  the  Romans,  especially  the 
poets,  Hespcria,  or  the  Western  land,  from  its  lying  west  of 
Italy  ;  but,  as  Italy  itself  was  denominated  Hesperia  ('EoTrepia) 
by  the  Greek  poets,  a  distinction  was  sometimes  made,  and 
Spain  was  called  Hesperia  ultima. 

Obb.  1.  The  name  Hispania  is  said  to  come  from  the  Phoenician  saphan,  or. 
as  some  write  the  word,  span,  "a  rabbit,"  as  meaning  "the  land  of  rabbits," 
and  the  Phoenicians  are  reported  to  have  given  it  this  name  from  the  great 
number  of  these  animals  which  they  found  there,  as  well  as  from  the  injury 
which  they  did  to  the  crops,  &c,  by  their  burrowing.  {Bochart,  Gcogr.  Sacr  , 
ni.,  7,  col.  168.)  Others  derive  the  word  from  the  Phoenician  span,  in  the  sense 
of  "hidden,"  and  make  it  indicate  "a  hidden,"  that  is,  "a  remote,"  or  "far- 
distant  land."  (Malte  Brun,  Prkis  dc  la  Gcogr.,  t.  iv.,  p.  318.)  Others,  how- 
ever, regard  the  Spanish  form  Espanna  as  the  original  one,  and  derive  it  from 
Ezpanna,  the  Basque  term  for  "  a  border"  or  "  edge,"  that  is,  the  outermost 
part  of  any  thing,  and  hence,  according  to  them,  the  country  in  question  was  so 
failed  from  its  position  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Europe.  (Compare 
Ur.  Von  Humboldt,  Prhfung,  &c,  p.  60.) 

2.  Pliny  (//.  N.t  Hi,  4)  deduces  tho  name  Iberia  from  that  of  the  River  Iberia, 
the  modern  Ebro.  Humboldt,  with  good  reason,  regards  this  as  very  improba- 
ble, and  thinks  that  the  true  etymology  may  be  traced  in  the  Basque  term  Ibar- 
ra, "a  dale"  or  "  valley."  (Prufung,  <5tc.,  /.  c  )  Others  refer  the  term  to  the 
Phoenician  Ibcr,  or  Ebcr,  "beyond,"  or  "over,"  and  make  Iberia  mean  ••  Uu- 
country  beyond  the  sea."  (Suklcr,  Handbuch  d.  alt.  Gcogr  ,  i  ,  p.  4.)  This  la^t 
appears  to  be  the  most  plausible  derivation. 

3.  Compare,  as  regards  Tartessus,  Scymn.,  Ch.t  v.  164,  v.  l'J8  ;  Bdhr,  a<i 
Herod.,  i.,  163,  and  page  43  of  this  volume.  With  respect  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  Celtiea,  consult  Manncrt,  Gcogr.,  i.,  p.  23-1. 

4.  Among  the  writers  prior  to,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  of 
mr  era,  in  whom  the  forms  'lo-avla  and  Zravia  occasionally  appear,  may  be 
mentioned  Strabo,  ili.,  p.  252,  Casaub. ;  FluJarch,  dc  Flurmn.,  p.  32  ;  and  alh*. 
St.  Paul,  Ep.  ad  Rom.,  xv.,  24,  28. 

5.  As  regards  the  term  Hesperia,  compare  Manncrt,  Gcogr  ,  i.,  p.  234  ;  G>-<>rgu. 
lite  Gcogr.  Abth.,  ii  ,  p.  7.    Horace  has  Hespcria  ultima,  (hi ,  i  ,  36,  4. 

3.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  Tin:  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  land  with  whom  history 
makes  us  acquainted  were  the  Cyncsii  or  Cynetes,  the  Cempsi 
and  Safes,  the  Tartessii,  and  the  Iberi. 
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II.  These  five  early  communities  appear,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  imperfect  and  scattered  accounts  or  the  Greek 
writers,  to  have  been  settled  in  this  country  before  the  period 
of  the  first  Persian  war,  or  about  600  B.C.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  primitive  population  of  Ilispania  all 
belonged  to  one  great  race,  namely,  the  Iberian. 

III.  The  Cynesii  (Kw^fftot),  called,  also,  Cynotes  (Krrqrcc), 
are  said  to  have  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Anas,  or 
Cuadiana,  near  its  mouth.  Their  western  limit  coincide* 
with  the  modern  Faro  in  A/garve,  and  their  eastern  one  with 
the  bay  and  islands  formed  by  the  small  rivers  Luxia  and  Uri- 
um,  the  modern  Odiel  and  Tinio. 

IV.  To  the  west  of  the  Cynesii,  in  the  part  subsequently 
called  Cuneus,  dwelt  the  Cempsi  and  Sa'fes. 

V.  On  the  lower  coast,  in  a  northwest  direction  from  the 
Fretum  Herculeum,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gades,  now  Cadiz. 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ba?tis,  or  Guadalquivir,  were  the  Tar- 
tessii  (TapTj'iooioi),  who,  at  the  period  when  the  Phocoians  set- 
tled in  Spain,  were  ruled  over  by  a  king  named  Arganthonius. 

VI.  The  Iberi  occupied  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  whole  extent,  and  also  a  large  portion  of  the  interior. 
They  even  extended  into  Gaul,  occupying  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus,  or  Rhone. 

VII.  We  come  next  in  order  to  the  immigrating  nations  and 
the  foreign  settlers  who  subsequently  established  themselves 
in  the  land.  These  were,  1.  The  Cclta* ;  2.  The  Plurnicians  ; 
3.  The  Phocaans  ;  4.  The  Rhodians ;  5.  The  Massaliots ;  b'. 
The  Zacynthians  ;  7.  The  Carthaginians ;  S.  The  Romans. 

VIII.  The  Celtte  appear  to  have  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
passed  into  Spain,  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  positive  his- 
tory. After  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
waging  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  powerful  race  of  tin* 
Iberi,  they  finally  united  with  a  portion  of  them,  and  formed 
one  people,  who,  under  the  name  of  Celt  iberi,  distinguished 
themselves  at  a  later  period  in  their  resistance  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian, and  subsequently  to  the  Roman  sway. 

IX.  Some  of  the  Celtic,  however,  separating  from  the  main 
body,  settled  on  both  banks  of  the  Anas,  toward  its  mouth  ; 
while  another  portion  of  them  wandered  as  far  as  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  land,  where  later  geographical  writers 
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found  them  under  the  name  of  Artabri.  The  portion,  however, 
which  had  settled  on  the  Anas,  retained  their  original  appella- 
tion of  Celtae  or  Celtici. 

X.  The  Phoenicians  also  appear  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  Spain  long  prior  to  positive  history,  but  whether  before  or 
after  the  great  Celtic  immigration  is  altogether  uncertain.  It 
was  doubtless,  however,  long  before  the  foundation  of  either 
Rome  or  Carthage.  For  some  time  their  settlements,  of  which 
Ghadir,  called  by  the  Romans  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  was  the 
principal,  were  limited  to  the  coasts  of  Baetica,  whence  they 
supplied  the  natives  with  the  products  of  Asia,  in  exchange  for 
the  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  other  valuable  products  of  the  Pen- 
insula. But  as  they  became  better  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, they  penetrated  into  the  interior,  where  they  founded  Kar- 
tabah,  called  by  the  Romans  Corduba,  and  now  Cordova,  and 
explored  the  mountainous  districts  of  Navarre  in  search  of  iron. 

XI.  The  Phoenicians,  however,  were  not  the  only  maritime 
nation  which  had  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  Pho- 
caeans  founded  the  town  of  Dianium,  which  is  now  Denia,  and 
probably,  also,  that  of  Chersonesus,  now  Peniscola,  on  the  east- 
ern coast. 

XII.  The  Rhodians  visited  the  shores  of  what  is  now  Cata- 
tonia, and  founded  a  town  which  they  called  Rhodos  or  Rhoda. 
now  Rosas. 

XIII.  The  Massaliots,  or  Massilians,  founded  the  town  of 
Emporion,  now  Ampurias,  and  the  Zacynthians  Saguntum. 

XIV.  The  Carthaginians  also  directed  their  views  toward 
Spain.  Having  insidiously  possessed  themselves  of  Ghadir,  or 
Cadiz,  which  they  took  from  the  Phoenicians,  they  proceeded 
into  the  interior  with  a  view  to  the  subjugation  of  the  country, 
an  attempt,  however,  in  which  they  completely  failed. 

XV.  The  Romans  came  after  the  Carthaginians,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  subjugating  the  whole  of  the  country  and  making  it 
a  portion  of  their  empire. 

XVI.  From  what  has  here  been  said,  a  natural  division  pre- 
sents itself  of  all  the  Spanish  tribes,  though  many  in  number, 
namely,  into  unmixed  native  tribes,  and  tribes  mixed  with  those 
that  had  wandered  into  or  settled  in  the  land. 

XVII.  The  first  of  these  divisions  occupied  the  whole  north- 
ern and  western  coasts  (excepting  the  portions  possessed  by  the 
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Artabri,  in  the  northwest,  and  the  CeltsB,  on  the  A  nan),  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  lying  east  of  the 
Iberus,  or  Ebro. 

XVriL  The  tribes  coming  nnder  this  division  are  the  Lusi- 
tani,  Carpetani,  Callaici,  and  Vacejri,  on  the  western  side  ;  the 
Astures,  Cantabri,  and  VascOnes,  on  the  northern  side;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Pyrenees,  through  which  mountain  regions  for- 
eign tribes  had,  it  is  true,  passed,  but  had  not  settled  therein, 
together  with  other  Iberian  communities  as  far  as  the  River 
Iberus ;  and,  on  the  south  side,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Ortospeda,  between  the  Celtiberi  and  the  tribes 
along  the  coast ;  for  example,  theOretani,  Olcades,  Bastitani,  <fcc. 

XIX.  The  second  of  these  divisions,  or  the  mixed  tribes,  con- 
sisted of  the  Celtiberi,  and  the  communities  along  the  southern 
coast. 

XX.  The  Celtiberi,  in  an  extended  sense,  comprehended  all 
the  midland  tribes.  On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Celtic  into 
Spain,  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Iberi,  on  the  River  Ibe- 
ras.  After  the  union  of  the  two  races,  this  combined  people 
possessed  the  mountainous  district  from  the  western  bank  of 
the  Ibems  to  the  sources  of  the  Durius,  now  Douro,  and  the 
Tagus. 

XXI.  The  limits  which  have  just  been  mentioned  mark  the 
possessions  of  the  Celtiberi  in  the  stricter  sense.  The  race, 
however,  grew  gradually  more  numerous  and  powerful,  until, 
at  length,  they  proved  an  overmatch  for  their  neighbors,  and 
settled  themselves  in  part  among  the  possessions  of  the  latter. 
Hence  some  writers  reckoned  the  Vacccei,  Carpetani,  Oretani, 
&c,  among  the  Celtiberian  communities,  though  this,  perhaps, 
is  going  too  far. 

XXII.  The  tribes  along  the  coast  were,  on  the  side  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  a  mixture  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  with  Phoenician  settlers,  and,  on  tho  Mediterra- 
nean side  of  the  straits,  with  Phoenicians,  Creeks,  Carthagin- 
ians, and  Romans.  This  intermingling  with  strangers  caus- 
ed all  national  peculiarities  gradually  to  disappear.  The  traf- 
fic, too,  which  they  carried  on,  disposed  them  the  more  readily 
to  the  receiving  of  foreign  customs  and  habits ;  and  hence  the 
tribes  in  the  interior  held  them  in  contempt,  and  made  frequent 
inroads  into  their  territories,  from  which  inroads  the  communi- 
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ties  on  the  coast  found  it  difficult  to  defend  themselves,  even 
with  the  aid  of  tho  foreigners  who  had  settled  among  them. 

Obs.  1.  The  Iberian  race  was  undoubtedly  Caucasian.  Its  connection  with 
the  Finnish  nations  of  Northern  Europe  has  already  been  referred  to.  Many  of 
the  Spanish  writers  trace  the  descent  of  the  Iberians  from  Tubal,  son  of  Noah  ! 
(Mmnovo,  Diction.,  t.  iv.,  p.  2  ) 

2.  Herodotus  uses  both  appellations,  Kvvijaioi  (ii.,  33)  and  Kx/vvre^  (iv.,  49). 
We  obtain  an  account  of  their  territory  from  Avienus.  (Ora  Mant.,  200,  *cqq.) 
They  are  probably  the  same  with  tbe  Conii  or  Cunit  of  the  Roman  writers,  and 
their  name  is  connected  with  the  district  called  Cuneus  (the  modern  Algarve), 
a  name  which  the  Romans  erroneously  sought  to  explain  in  their  own  language 
by  making  it  refer  to  the  wedgc-\\kc  form  of  the  country.  (Compare  Schltcht- 
horst,  iibcr  den  Wohnsitz  dcr  Kynesier :  Gotltng.,  1793.) 

3.  Herodotus  gives  the  account  of  the  Phocaean  settlement  in  Spain,  and  of 
King  Arganthonius  (i.,  163).  According  to  a  fragment  of  Hecattrus  of  Mile- 
tus, the  Tartessii  dwelt  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  straits.  (Compare 
Herod.,  iv.,  152,  192  ;  Creuzer,  ad  Hec.  Mil.,  p.  61  ;  Bdhr,  ad  Herod.,  i.,  163; 
Heeren,  Ideen,  i.,  2,  p.  46,  teqtj.) 

4.  That  the  Celtae  were  invaders  of  Spain,  and  long  posterior  to  the  Iberi, 
and  that  the  latter  were  the  aborigines,  was  the  general  persuasion  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  (Slrab.,  iii.,  p.  162,  Cos. ,  Appian.  Bell.  Hisp.,  2;  Diod.  Sir.,  ▼., 
33  ;  Lucan.,  iv.,  9 ;  Sil.  Itai,  iii.,  140.)  Recently,  however,  an  opinion  has  been 
started  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  which  makes  the  Celtic  to  have  come  first 
into  Spain,  and  the  Iberians  some  time  after,  and  the  Celtic  to  have  given  way 
to  these  through  a  great  part  of  the  Peninsula.  (Priehard,  vol.  iii.,  p.  46.)  This 
opinion,  however,  though  advocated  by  Niebuhr  and  Humboldt,  especially  the 
latter,  is  decidedly  erroneous.  An  insurmountable  difficulty  is  in  the  way. 
Had  the  Celtic  preceded  the  Iberians,  valiant  bands  of  hardy  Celtic  mountain- 
eers could  never  have  been  expelled  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  Pyrenees  by 
the  less  warlike  Iberians.  Yet  this  whole  tract  of  country  was  occupied  solely 
by  Iberian  tribes.  (Dtefenbach,  Versuch  einer  genealog.  Gcsck.  dcr  Keltcn:  Stutt- 
gart, 1840.) 

5.  On  the  traffic  of  the  Phoenicians  with  Spain,  consult  Heeren,  Idecn,  i.,  2,  p. 
44,  seyq.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  63,  seqq.,  Eng.  transl  ).  The  prodigious  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  which  the  Phoenicians  found  here  on  their  first  arrival,  so  ex- 
cited their  astonishment,  that  the  traditions  preserved  respecting  them  seem 
very  remarkably  to  suit  the  pictures  given  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  of  Peru. 

6.  Strabo  has  f/  'PoAoc  (iii.,  p.  160,  Cas.)\  Stephanus  Byxantinus, 
(Compare  Lie,  xxxiv.,  8  ;  Mela,  ii.,  6  ;  Scymn.  Ch.,  205  ;  Meurs.  Rhod.,  i.,  28  ; 
Marea  Hisp.,  ii.,  c.  18.) 

4.  Historical  Epochs. 

I.  The  Iberi,  or  aborigines,  are  disturbed  in  their  possessions 
by  the  Celttc,  who  invade  the  Peninsula  from  Gaul.  From  the 
union  of  a  part  of  these  Celtee  with  a  portion  of  the  Iberian 
race  arises  the  mixed  nation  of  the  Celtiberi. 

II.  Tho  rich  corn-lands,  tho  mines,  and  sea-ports  of  the  Pen- 
insula attract  the  attention  of  the  early  Phoenician  navigators, 
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who  form  settlements  in  various  parts,  especially  along  the 
coasts. 

III.  Settlements  formed  on  the  eastern  shores  by  the  Rhod- 
ians,  Phocaeans,  and  others  of  the  Greeks. 

IV.  The  Carthaginians  also  direct  their  views  toward  Spain, 
possess  themselves  of  Gades,  or  Cadiz,  which  they  take  from 
the  Phoenicians,  and  proceed  into  the  interior  with  a  view  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  country,  but  completely  fail ;  for,  al- 
though the  Carthaginian  generals,  Hamilcar,  his  brother  Ilas- 
drubal,  and  his  far  more  celebrated  nephew  Hannibal,  com- 
pletely reduced  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  they  were 
unable  to  subdue  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  interior. 

V.  This  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians  leads  to 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  Spain  is  freed,  before  its  close,  from 
the  Carthaginian  yoke  by  the  elder  Africanus.  The  Span- 
iards, however,  only  change  masters.  Spain  is  made  a  Roman 
province,  and  divided  into  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  or  Hither  and 
Farther  Spain. 

VI.  Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cantabri,  the  Callaici, 
and  the  Astures,  who  inhabited  the  northwestern  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  are  not  even  nominally  subjected  to  the  republic ; 
and  the  other  portions  of  Spain,  Coltiberia  in  the  northeast, 
Bsctica  in  the  south,  and  Lusitania  in  the  west,  become  the 
scene  of  constant  warfare  and  rebellion. 

VII.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  native  insurrections  during 
the  period  just  referred  to,  is  that  organized  in  Lusitania  by 
Viriathus,  who,  during  more  than  eleven  years,  defeats  the 
ablest  generals  of  the  republic,  and  is  only  put  down  by  the 
treachery  of  Ccepio,  B.C.  140. 

VIII.  Spain,  soon  after  this,  becomes  the  theatre  of  the  civil 
war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Sertorius,  a  leader  of  the  de- 
feated party,  having  fled  hither,  and  carrying  on  the  war  for 
some  time  with  great  ability  and  success. 

IX.  Spain  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  Julius  Cae- 
sar repairs  hither  in  person,  and  by  his  military  skill  triumphs 
over  his  enemies.  Cncius,  the  son  of  Pompey,  is  defeated  at 
Munda,  and  peace  is  restored  to  the  country. 

X.  It  is  only  under  Augustus  that  Spain  is  completely  sub- 
dued. Augustus  himself  visits  Spain,  and  divides  the  country 
into  three  great  provinces,  Bcetica,  Lusitania,  and  Tarraconen- 
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sis,  a  division  which  subsists  until  the  reign  of  Constantino  the 
Great.  During  this  period,  Spain  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  flourishing  provinces  of  the  empire. 

XL  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Suevi,  un- 
der their  king  Hermeric  ;  the  Alans,  under  Atace,  and  the 
Vandals,  or  Silingi,  under  Gunderic,  after  overrunning  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  settle  in  the  Penin- 
sula. They  are  speedily  followed  by  a  host  of  V  isigoths  (A.D. 
411),  led  by  their  king  Athaulf,  who  establishes  himself  in  Cat- 
alonia, though  nominally  dependent  upon  his  brother-in-law 
Honorius,  the  Roman  emperor. 

XII.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  time  of  Euric  (A.D.  466- 
83),  that  the  Goths  become  complete  masters  of  the  Peninsula ; 
and  the  Gothic  dynasty  continues  until  the  time  of  Roderic, 
in  whose  reign  (A.D.  711)  the  Arabs  of  Africa,  commanded 
by  Tdrik  Ibn  Zey&d,  cross  the  straits,  and,  after  defeating  the 
whole  force  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  on  the  banks  of  the  G no- 
dal etc,  take  the  capital  Toledo,  the  ancient  Toletum. 

Ous.  For  an  able  sketch  of  the  remaining  history  of  Spain,  consult  Penny  Cy- 
clopedia, vol.  xxii..  p.  293,  seqq.,  from  which  work  the  above  sketch  is  taken. 
And,  aa  regards  the  movements  of  the  barbarous  nations  that  invaded,  in  suc- 
cession, this  quarter  of  the  Roman  empire,  consult  D'Anville,  iitats  formes  en 
Europe,  <Stc,  p.  144,  seqq. 

5.  Division  of  Hispania  by  the  Romans. 

L  Tue  Romany  after  having  overthrown  the  Carthaginian 
power  in  Spain,  and  conquered  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
country,  divided  their  possessions  into  two  provinces,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Hispania  Citcrior  and  Ulterior,  or 
Hither  and  Farther  Spain.  The  former  of  these  embracod  a 
great  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  together  with  as  much 
of  the  country  lying  back  of  it,  in  the  interior,  as  the  Roman 
arms  had  thus  far  reduced  ;  the  latter  comprehended  very  near- 
ly what  was  afterward  called  Ba?tica. 

II.  The  limits  of  both  these  provinces  became  gradually  ex- 
tended as  the  Roman  arms  advanced,  but  particularly  Hispania 
Citerior,  since  most  of  the  Roman  conquests  were  made  from 
this  quarter  toward  the  north  and  west.  The  Roman  com- 
manders of  the  other  province  were  principally  employed  in 
operations  against  the  neighboring  Lusitani,  and  hence  the 
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country  of  the  latter,  after  their  subjugation,  became  part  of 
HLspania  Ulterior. 

III.  In  process  of  time,  Hispania  Citerior  changed  its  name 
to  Tarraconensis,  from  Tarraco,  now  Tarragona,  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  prator,  and,  consequently,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince. Its  limits,  also,  became  definitely  established,  and  were 
as  follows :  it  extended  from  the  River  Magrada,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  upper  coast,  to  the  month  of  the  River 
Durius,  now  Douro,  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  comprehending  all 
the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south  as  far  as  a  line 
drawn  from  Baria,  now  Vera,  below  Carthago  Nova,  now  Car- 
thagena,  and  continued  upward  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the 
vicinity  of  Complutica,  now  Compludo,  above  Salmantica,  now 
Salamanca,  until  it  struck  the  banks  of  the  Durius. 

IV.  This  was  the  arrangement  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
That  emperor,  or  rather  Agrippa,  made  an  alteration  in  it. 
The  province  of  Tarraconensis,  indeed,  although  embracing 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  of  Hispania,  remained  the 
same  as  before ;  but  Farther  Spain,  or  Hispania  Ulterior,  was 
now  subdivided  into  two  provinces,  Batica  and  Lusitania. 

V.  Bcetica  extended  from  Baria,  where  Tarraconensis  ter- 
minated, to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Anas,  or  Guadiana,  which 
river  formed  also  its  western  and  northern  boundary.  Its  limit 
on  the  northeast  and  east  was  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  a 
point  on  the  River  Anas,  northeast  of  Sisapo,  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection to  Baria.  This  province,  therefore,  comprised  the  mod- 
ern Andalusia,  a  part  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Alvntejo, 
that  portion  of  Spanish  Estrcmadura  which  lies  south  of  the 
Anas,  and  a  large  part  of  La  Mancha. 

VI.  Lusitania  was  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  River  Durius,  and  on  the  east  by 
Tarraconensis.  It  comprehended,  therefore,  modern  Portugal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  provinces  north  of  the  Douro, 
namely,  Entre  Douro  y  Minho  and  Tras  os  Monies.  It  em- 
braced, also,  the  greater  part  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  Sala- 
manca, and  part  of  New  Castile  and  Toledo. 

VII.  Independently,  however,  of  this  distinction  of  provinces, 
Spain,  under  the  Roman  government,  was  divided  into  juris- 
dictions called  Conventus,  that  is,  judicial  districts  or  circuits, 
in  which  the  Roman  proconsul  or  governor  dispensed  justice. 
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Of  these  there  were  fourteen,  each  one  formed  of  the  union  of 
several  cities.  This  arrangement  was  an  extremely  politic  one 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  since  it  tended  directly  to  break  up 
the  nationality  of  the  different  tribes,  and,  of  course,  to  confirm 
the  Roman  sway. 

VIII.  In  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  we 
find  a  new  arrangement  of  provinces  prevailing.  Spain  was 
now  divided  into  seven  of  these,  tho  names  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Bcetica;  2.  Lusitania;  3.  Callcccia  ;  4.  Tarraconen- 
sis;  5.  Carthaginiensis  ;  6.  Insula  Balearic^;  7.  Maurita- 
nia Tingitana. 

IX.  This  last-mentioned  arrangement  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  but  it  owed  its  origin,  more  probably, 
to  Constantino.  Of  these  seven  provinoes,  moreover,  Batica 
and  Lusitania  remained  the  same  in  size  as  before.  Callctcia, 
however,  comprehended  all  the  Conventus  and  communities 
north  of  the  Durius  and  west  of  the  Vascones.  Carthaginien- 
sis, again,  had  Carthago  Nova  for  its  capital,  and  answered  to 
Murcia,  a  part  of  New  Castile,  and  southern  Valencia.  And, 
finally,  Tingitana  in  Africa  was  added,  in  order  to  equalize 
tho  provinoes  as  much  as  possible. 

Ooa.  1.  In  giving  Baria  as  the  point  of  separation  between  Bastica  and  Tarra- 
conensis,  we  have  followed  D'Anville.  Mannert  and  others,  however,  give 
Murgis,  now  Mujakar,  as  the  limit. 

2.  The  Roman  language,  and,  along  with  it,  Roman  customs,  became  estab- 
lished in  a  great  part  of  the  land  soon  after  the  Sertorian  war ;  and  it  was  this 
that  led,  of  course,  to  the  establishment  of  Contentus.  These  received  their  full 
development  under  Augustus. 

6.  Mountains. 

The  principal  mountain-chains  of  Hispania  are  eight  in 
number,  namely, 

1.  Pyrenai  Monies.  5.  Mons  Solorius. 

2.  Mans  Idubeda.  6.  Mans  Herminius. 

3.  Mons  Orospeda.  7.  Mons  Medullus. 

4.  Saltus  Castulonensis.        8.  Mons  Vindius. 

I.  Pyrenai  Monies,  now  the  Pyrenees,  divided  Hispania 
from  Gallia,  closing  the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Oceanus  Cantabricus,  or  Bay  of  Biscay.  After  this 
they  continued  westward,  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Pen- 
insula, and  sent  out  various  branches,  encumbering  the  north. 
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west  comer  of  Hispania,  or  the  modern  provinces  of  Gallicia 
and  Asturias. 

The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  only  three  main  passes 
over  these  mountains.  The  northernmost  of  these  ran  by  Fons 
Rapidus,  the  modern  Fontarabia,  a  place  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Menlascus,  now  the  Bidassoa.  The  second,  a  more  cen- 
tral one,  led  to  Beneharnum,  in  Aquitania,  now  Grthes  ;  and 
the  third,  or  southernmost  one,  to  Ruscino,  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  now  Roussillan,  on  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  present 
day  there  are  six  government  roads  through  these  mountains, 
the  northernmost  of  which,  and  the  principal  one,  corresponds 
to  the  Roman  one  running  by  Fons  Rapidus. 

Historically,  these  mountains  are  associated  with  the  cele- 
brated march  of  Hannibal,  and  the  warfare  of  Cccsar  against 
the  Pompeian  party  in  Spain.  At  a  later  period  they  formed 
the  limit  of  the  Frankish  conquests  under  Clovis,  but  were 
passed  by  the  ambition  and  power  of  Charlemagne,  who,  how- 
ever, lost  his  rear  guard  among  the  defiles.  The  range  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  about  294  miles  in  length. 

II.  Mons  Idubtda  ('\6ovfcda),  now  Sierra  (TOca,  commenced 
among  the  Cantabri,  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Iberus,  in 
what  is  now  Asturias  and  Burgos,  and,  running  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  Pyrenees,  terminated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  Saguntum,  which  place  lay  at  its  foot. 

III.  Mans  Orospeda,  or,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Ortospfda 
(OpooTnda,  'OprooTreta),  was  properly  a  continuation  of  the 
range  of  Idubeda,  springing  from  this  last  near  the  southern 
termination  of  its  course,  and  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
River  Beetis,  or  Guadalquivir.  Strabo  calls  a  part  of  it  the  Sil- 
ver Mountain  ("Opoc  'Apyvpovv),  and  Pliny,  Sa/lns  Tugiensis. 
It  first  ran  through  the  Spartarius  Campus  in  the  shape  of  a 
chain  of  small  hills,  until,  increasing  in  height,  one  part  of  it 
terminated  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  on  what  is  now 
the  coast  of  Murcia  and  Granada.  The  other  part,  divided 
into  two  arms,  ran  oft"  to  Baetica.  One  of  these  arms  pursued 
nearly  a  western  direction,  and  was  called  Mons  Mart  anus,  or 
Monies  Ariani,  now  Sierra  Morena,  while  the  other  ran  more 
to  the  southwest,  near  the  coast,  and  was  called  Mons  Ilipula 
[1X£n*v\a),  now  Alpujarra,  or  Sierra  Nevada,  and  ended  at 
Calpe,  or  Gibraltar. 
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IV.  Saltus  Castulonensis,  now  Sierra  de  Cazorle,  a  branch 
of  the  Mons  Marianus,  taking  its  ancient  name  from  the  town 
of  Castulo,  on  the  River  Btetis. 

V.  Mons  Solorius,  now  Sierra  de  Solorio  or  Solaria,  com- 
mencing at  the  sources  of  the  River  Baitis,  and  stretching  in  a 
southern  direction.  It  formed  in  a  part  of  its  course  the  separ- 
ation between  Tarraconensis  and  Ba?tica. 

VI.  Mons  Hcrminius  (to  'Qpoc  'EpfUviov),  now  Sierra  de  la 
Estrella,  south  of  the  River  Munda,  or  Monde  go,  in  Lusita- 
nia,  and  running  in  a  southwestern  direction  until  it  touched 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  near  Olisippo,  or  Lisbon.  This  chain 
is  sometimes  erroneously  placed  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Anas,  and  is  thus  confounded  with  the  mountains  of  Portale- 
gre  and  Evora.  It  is  the  highest  mountain  range  in  modern 
Portugal.  In  this  chain  the  Lusitani  had  their  places  of  ref- 
uge, and  it  was  here  that  they  afforded  so  much  trouble  to  Cse- 
sar  and  his  lieutenants. 

VII.  Mons  Medullus,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
River  Minius,  or  Minho.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  chain 
of  Mons  Vindius,  and  is  now  las  Medulas. 

VIII.  Mons  Vindius,  or  Vinnins,  a  range  of  mountains  trav- 
ersing the  country  of  the  Cantabri  from  east  to  west,  now 
Montanos  de  Europa. 

Obs.  1.  The  name  of  the  Pyrenees  is  written  by  Strabo  usually  in  the  singu- 
lar, Uvpijvri.  Tins  name  Uvpi/vn  occurs  also  in  Herodotus  (ii.,  33),  but  it  is  there 
given  to  a  city  near  which  the  River  'Iot,^,  or  Danube,  has  its  source.  Oth- 
ers of  the  Greek  writers  e  mploy  the  plural,  tu  Uvpnvaia  '>pn.  Among  the  Latin 
writers,  Casar  has  the  plural,  Pyrenat  Monies ;  Pliny,  indifferently,  the  singular 
or  plural ;  and  Lucan  has  given  (Pharsai.,  i.,  689)  the  Greek  form  Pyrini 

2.  The  name  of  the  Pyrenees  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  term  nvp,  "  fire,"  they  having  been  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
devastated  by  fire.  The  true  derivation,  however,  is  probably  to  be  sought  in 
the  Cymric  (Welsh)  Brynn,  or  the  Celtic  Byrin,  44  a  mountain."  44  a  rocky  mount* 
ain,"  from  which  same  source  may  be  deduced,  also,  the  name  of  Mount  Bren- 
ner and  Mount  Vtmtr  in  the  Tyrol,  that  of  Pyern  in  Upper  Austria,  and  many 
others.  (Adtlung,  Muhradatcs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67  )  Diefenbach  is  in  favor  of  an 
Iberian  origin  for  the  name  (Crlttca,  i.,  p.  178),  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  appellation  originated  among  the  Celiac  in  Gaul,  and  was  brought  by  them 
into  Spain. 

7.  Promontories. 

The  ancient  geographers  have  enumerated  twenty-three 
promontories  along  the  coast  of  Hispania ;  the  principal  ones, 
however,  may  be  reduced  to  thirteen,  as  follows  : 
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1  On  the  Mediterranean  Coast. 

I.  Pyremeum  Promontorium,  at  the  northeastern  extremity 
of  Hispania,  now  Cape  Creux  (Cabo  de  Creux).  It  was  also 
called  Pyrena  Promontorium,  and,  by  Strabo,  to  1%  ntpjjwtf 

&KpOV. 

II.  Diantum  Promontorium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Contes- 
tant and  below  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sucro,  now  Cape  St. 
Martin.  It  was  also  called  Artemisium  and  Ferraria.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  term  it  Artemus. 

III.  Saturni  Promontorium,  near  Carthago  Nova,  now  Cape 
Palos. 

IV.  Charidemi  Promontorium,  southwast  of  Carthago  Nova, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Bastetani,  now  Cape  Gata. 

V.  Calpe  Mons  sive  Promontorium,  now  Gibraltar. 

2.  On  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

VI.  Junonis  Promontorium,  below  Gades,  and  near  the  town 
of  Baesippo,  now  Cape  Trafalgar. 

VII.  C uncus  Promontorium,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cu- 
neus  Ager,  or  Algarvc,  now  Cape  St.  Maria  (Cabo  de  St.  Ma- 
ria), forming  the  southernmost  extremity  of  modern  Portugal. 

VIII.  Sacrum  Promontorium,  Strabo's  'lepov  aKpur-qpiov,  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  Cuneus  Ager,  now  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent. It  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  was  fabled  to  be  the  spot  where  the 
sun,  at  his  setting,  plunged  his  chariot  into  the  sea.  Hence  its 
name  of  Sacred  Promontory.  The  earliest  name  of  this  prom- 
ontory appears  to  have  been  Promontorium  Crprcsicum. 

IX.  Barbarium  Promontorium,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ta- 
gus,  now  Cape  Espichel. 

X.  Promontorium  Magnum  sive  Olisiponensc,  a  little  to  the 
northwest  of  Olisipo,  ox  Lisbon,  now  Cape  Roca  (Cabo  da  Roca). 

XI.  Promontorium  Artftbrum,  called  also  Ncrium  and  Cel- 
ticum,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of 
the  Artabri,  now  Cape  Finisterre  (Cabo  de  Finistcrra). 

3.  On  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

XII.  Trilcucum  Promontorium,  called  also  Corn,  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  Callaici,  now 
Cape  Ortega  I. 

XIII.  (Edso  Promontorium,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
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Pyrenees,  now  Cape  Higuera  (Cabo  de  la  Higuera).  Near 
it  lay  the  town  of  the  same  name.  Pliny  calls  this  promontory 
Olarsoj  and  Marcianus  Iarso. 

Obs.  1.  According  to  the  ancient  writers,  the  Promontory  of  Calpc  was  one 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  other  being  Mount  Abila,  on  the  African  shore. 
The  name  of  the  latter  is  written  by  Dionysius  (Pencg.,  336)  'WvOt),  Alyba. 
Eustathius  informs  us  (ad  Dtonys.,  p.  64)  that  in  his  time  the  promontory  on 
the  Spanish  Bide  was  called  Calpe  by  the  barbarians,  but  Alyba  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  that  Abila,  on  the  African  shore,  was  called  by  the  natives  Abcnna.  At 
what  time,  however,  the  present  Gibraltar  began  to  be  called  Calpe  is  difficult 
to  determine,  but  it  was  certainly  long  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Eustathius. 
Calpe  itself  is  only  Alyba  shortened,  and  pronounced  with  a  strong  Oriental  as- 
pirate. In  the  word  Alyba  we  likewise  detect  the  root  of  the  term  Alp,  or  rather 
the  term  itself,  which  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  Celtic  radical  Alb,  indicat- 
ing a  lofty  mountain. 

2.  A  great  variety  of  opinions  were  entertained  among  the  ancients  as  to  the 
spot  where  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  to  be  sought  for,  and  also  what  these 
Pillars  actually  were.  Some  placed  them  at  Gades,  as,  for  example,  Pindar, 
who  calls  them  Ilt-Aof  Tadrifndac  (Xem.,  ill ,  36) ;  some,  again,  were  in  duubt 
whether  they  were  pillars,  cities,  mountains,  or  promontories  ;  while  some  made 
them  actual  statues  of  Hercules.  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  Columns  of  Her- 
cules in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  tradition  placed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Baltic.  (Germ.,  c.  3  and  34.  Compare  Scrv.  ad  Virg.,  A?n.,  xi.,  262.) 
So,  again,  the  appellations  for  the  Columns  of  Hercules  were  various.  Many 
of  the  Greek  writers  knew  them  merely  by  the  name  of  2n?Aa<.  (Herod.,  iv., 
42,  181  ;  Scylax,  1 ;  Polyb.,  iii.,  35;  Diod.  Stc,  iv.,  18.)  The  Latin  writers,  on 
the  other  hand,  called  them  Herculis  Columna,  or  lleracltct  Columna,  and  Flo- 
ras, in  his  florid  phraseology,  Herculis  Specula  (iv.,  2).  Dionysius  styled  them 
Tipfiara  'UkcqvoIo.  (Compare  Schwartz.,  Di*».  de  Col.  Here. :  AUorf,  1740,  4tc 
Popowtttch,  Untersuch.  vom  Meere,  dec    Gostehn,  Reck.,  t.  iv.,  <Jtc.) 

< 

8.  Chief  Rivers. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Hispania  are  eight  in  number,  namely, 
the  lberus,  Sucro,  Bcetis,  Anas,  Tagus,  Munda,  Durius,  and 
Minius. 

I.  Ibcrus,  called  by  the  Greeks  "M>VP  and  *I6//poc,  now  the 
Ebro,  a  large,  navigable  river,  rose  in  the  territory  of  the  Can- 
tabri,  not  far  from  Juliobriga,  in  what  is  now  the  range  of 
Mount  Santillana,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  chain  of  IJube- 
da.  Its  whole  course,  including  windings,  is  rather  more  than 
four  hundred  miles.  According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  it  waa 
navigable  from  Varia,  now  Varea,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ve- 
rones,  not  far  from  Lograno.  Modern  statements,  however, 
make  it  now  begin  to  bo  navigable  for  boats  at  Tudela,  the 
ancient  Tutola,  below  Calagurris.  The  Iberus  ran  directly 
through  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  a  southeastern  direction! 
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aftet  having  first  pursued  a  course  east-southeast  as  far  as  the 
town  o(  Doubriga,  in  the  territory  of  the  Berones ;  and  it  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  Tenebrium  Prornontorium,  in 
a  southeast  direction  from  Dertosa,  the  modern  Tortosa.  The 
valley  of  this  river,  lying  between  the  great  Pyrenean  chain 
and  the  highlands  of  modern  Castile,  forms  a  natural  division 
between  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain  and  the  rest  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  course  of  the  Ebro,  therefore,  has  been  often 
assumed  as  a  military  line  in  the  wars  of  this  country.  Pre- 
vious to  the  second  Punic  war,  it  formed  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  the  dominions  of  Carthage  and  those  of  Rome. 
It  afterward  formed  the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  and  those  of  the  Moors.  The 
French,  in  their  Spanish  wars,  have  repeatedly  purposed  to 
make  the  Ebro  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain. 

II.  Sucro,  called  by  the  Greek  writers  2ov«pwv,  now  the  Xu- 
car,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  rose  in  the  chain  of 
Mount  Idubeda,  and,  separating  the  territories  of  the  Contes- 
tani  from  those  of  the  Edetani,  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean 
below  Saguntum,  giving  name  to  the  Sucronensis  Sinus,  or 
Gulf  of  Valencia.  Its  whole  course  considerably  exceeds  two 
hundred  miles.  At  its  mouth  lay  the  town  of  Sucro,  answer- 
ing, probably,  to  the  modern  Culler  a.  Strabo  says  it  could  be 
pa-ssed  on  foot.  The  river  at  the  present  day  also  loses  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  waters  by  the  irrigation  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Were  it  not  for  this,  it  would  probably  bo  navigable 
for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

m.  Bcctis,  called  by  the  Greek  writers  Bainc,  now  the  Guad- 
alquivir, the  principal  river  of  Hispania  Btctica,  to  which  it 
also  gave  name,  rose  in  the  Saltus  Tugiensis,  near  Tugia,  now 
Toia,  in  the  chain  of  Mons  Argcntarius,  now  Sierra  Segura. 
It  ran  for  the  most  part  in  a  southwestern  direction,  and  en- 
tered the  Atlantic  near  Gades.    The  whole  course  of  the  Bae- 
tis  is  given  by  the  ancients  at  about  three  thousand  stadia; 
according  to  modern  authorities,  the  length  is  short  of  three 
hundred  miles.    From  the  sea  to  Ilispalis,  the  modern  Seville, 
it  was  navigable  for  large  vessels ;  from  Hispalis  to  Illpa,  the 
modern  Penafior,  for  vessels  of  smaller  size  ;  and  from  Illpa  to 
Corduba,  now  Cordova,  for  boats.    At  the  present  day,  it  is 
first  navigable  for  river  boats  below  Cordova,  immediately  after 
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it  is  joined  by  the  River  Genii,  or  Xenil,  the  ancient  Singilis, 
and  sloops  may  ascend  it  to  Seville.  The  banks  of  the  river, 
or  their  immediate  vicinity,  are  said  to  have  been  covered  with 
numerous  cities  and  towns.  From  a  short  distance  below  His- 
palis,  the  Bsetis,  which  has  at  present  but  one  mouth,  was  con- 
tinued anciently  by  two  streams  to  the  sea,  embracing  an  isl- 
and, which,  in  remote  antiquity,  was  celebrated,  according  to 
some,  under  the  name  of  Tartessus.  Of  these  two  arms,  the 
lower  one  exists  no  more.  The  upper  mouth  of  the  river  was 
difficult  of  navigation,  on  account  of  the  numerous  sand-banks, 
and  also  the  sunken  rocks;  and  hence  a  pharos,  or  light-house, 
was  erected  here,  on  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Tartessus,  called  Ccepio's  Tower,  Ca-pionis  Tunis.  The 
modern  name  of  this  stream  is  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  W&- 
da-l-Kebir,  "the  Great  River." 

IV.  Anas,  called  by  the  Greeks  "Avar,  now  the  Gnadiana 
(corrupted  from  the  Arabic  Wadi-Ana,  "  the  River  Ana"),  rose 
in  the  territory  of  the  Oretani,  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Orospeda, 
near  the  ancient  Laminium,  now  Montiela  in  New  Castile. 
The  ancient  accounts  agree  substantially  with  the  modern. 
The  Guadiana  rises  in  a  series  of  small  lakes,  and,  after  hav- 
ing run  a  few  miles,  disappears  under  ground,  and  continues 
to  run  under  ground  for  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  issues 
from  the  earth  as  a  strong  stream  between  Villarta  and  Day- 
miel.  The  place  where  the  river  reappears  is  called  Los  ojoi 
de  la  Guadiana  ("the  eyes  of  the  Guadiana"),  and  consists 
of  several  small  lakes.  The  Anas,  after  this,  ran  in  a  westerly 
direction  for  a  considerable  distance,  until,  near  Pax  Augusta, 
it  bent  around,  and  (lowed  in  a  southwestern,  and  then  south- 
ern direction,  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  east  of  the  Cuneus  Proin- 
ontorium.  Its  course  exceeds  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
According  to  Strabo  and  others,  it  entered  the  sea  with  two 
mouths.  It  has  little  water,  notwithstanding  its  length,  and 
can  only  be  ascended  by  flat-bottomed,  small  river-barges  to 
Merlola  in  Portugal,  the  ancient  Myrtilis,  not  much  more 
than  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

V.  Tagus,  in  Greek  Tdyoc,  called  now  Tajo  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  Tejo  by  the  Portuguese,  while  in  our  own  language 
we  have  adopted  the  Roman  name,  rose  among  the  Celtiberi, 
between  the  ranges  of  Orospeda  and  Idubeda,  in  what  is  now 
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the  Sierra  Albarracin.  It  flowed  in  a  direction  between  west 
and  southwest  through  the  territories  of  the  Vettones,  Carpe- 
tani,  and  Lusitani,  into  the  Atlantic,  a  short  distance  above 
the  Barbarium  Promontorium,  and  had  at  its  mouth  Olisipo, 
the  modern  Lisbon  or  Lisbon.  The  whole  course  of  the  river 
exceeds  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  described  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  abounding  in  oysters  and  fish,  and  as  having 
auriferous  sands.  Grains  of  gold  are  said  to  be  still  obtained 
from  it. 

VI.  Munda,  now  Mondego,  rose  in  the  territory  of  the  Vet- 
tones,  in  Lusitania,  near  the  town  of  Lancia  Oppidana,  now 
Guarda,  and  flowing  by  Conimbriga,  now  Cuimbra,  fell  into 
the  Atlantic  nearly  midway  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius. 
It  was  not  navigable  far.  Pliny  calls  it  Munda  ;  Mela,  how- 
ever, Morula,  and  Ptolemy,  also,  Movda.  Strata  styles  it  Mov- 
AicJaf.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  city  of  Munda, 
among  the  Bastuli  Pceni,  near  Malaca,  where  Caesar  fought  his 
desperate  battle  with  the  son  of  Pompey. 

VII.  Durius,  called  by  Strabo  Aoi/pto?,  by  Ptolemy  and  Ap- 
pian  Awptoe,  is  now  in  Portuguese  the  Douro,  in  Spanish  the 
Dupro.  This  river,  one  of  the  principal  streams  of  the  Penin- 
sula, rose  among  the  Pelendones,  not  far  from  Numantia,  which 
was  situate  upon  it,  in  the  range  now  called  Sierra  de  Urbion, 
part  of  the  ancient  range  of  Idubeda.  It  ran  first  for  a  short 
distance  to  the  south,  then  turned  in  a  western  direction  until 
it  reached  the  confines  of  Lusitania,  when  it  again  bent  off  to 
the  south  for  some  distance,  when,  resuming  its  westerly  course, 
it  flowed  on  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  entering  the  sea  near  ('alio, 
the  modern  Oporto.  The  whole  course  of  the  Dmtro,  with  its 
numerous  windings,  is  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  According 
to  the  aneients,  it  was  navigablo  for  eight  hundred  stadia,  about 
ninety  English  miles,  from  its  mouth,  and  gold  was  said  to  bo 
found  in  its  bed. 

VIII.  Minius,  called  in  Greek  Mmoc,  and  by  Strabo  baivi<; 
(£tmis),  now  the  Minho,  rose  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Callaici,  a  little  distance  above  Lucus  Augusti, 
the  modern  Lugo,  in  that  part  of  the  range  of  Mons  Vinnius 
which  answers  to  the  modern  Montanas  dc  Asturias.  It  ran 
in  a  southwestern  direction,  receiving  in  its  course  a  large  trib- 
utary coming  in  from  the  east,  now  called  the  Sil,  but  which 
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the  ancients  appear  to  have  regarded  as  the  main  stream,  and 
to  have  confounded  with  the  Minius  itself;  and  it  flowed  into 
the  Atlantic  nearly  midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Durios 
and  the  Artabrum  Promontorium.  The  course  of  this  river,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  and, 
along  the  windings,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Though 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  however,  it  is  not  navigable 
within  modern  Spain,  on  account  of  its  great  rapidity. 

Od«.  1.  Various  etymologies  have  been  assigned  for  the  ancient  names  of 
some  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Spain,  a  specimen  of  which  may  here  be  given  : 
1.  The  Iberus,  in  all  probability,  derived  its  name  from  Iberia,  one  of  the  early 
appellations  of  Spain,  and  an  explanation  of  which  may  be  found  under  $  2, 
Obs.  2.  2.  The  Birds  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Phoenician 
bust,  "  marshy,"  the  tsade  (is)  having  been  changed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  into  /.  This  etymology  may  not  be  incorrect,  the  river  being  swampy 
in  some  parts,  especially  toward  its  mouth,  where  the  low  and  swampy  islands 
of  Menur  and  Mayor  are  formed.  Hence,  too,  the  Libystxnus  larus,  in  this  quar- 
ter, mentioned  by  A vienus  (Or.  Mar.,  289),  which  seems  to  contain  the  same  root. 
3.  The  Anas  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Phoenician  kanas,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  is  sought  to  be  obtained  from  the  Arabic  kanasa,  "  to  withdraw 
or  hide  one's  self,"  and  is  thought  to  allude  to  the  subterranean  nature  of  the 
stream  in  the  early  part  of  its  course.  4.  The  Tagvs  is  supposed  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  Phoenician  dag,  a  fish,"  or  dagi,  fishy,"  *•  abounding  in  fish," 
a  character  which  the  ancients  expressly  assign  to  this  stream.  5.  The  Mmius, 
according  to  Isidorus,  took  its  name  from  the  minium,  or  vermilion,  which  was 
found  abundantly  in  the  country  which  it  traversed.  On  all  these  etymologies, 
consult  the  remarks  of  Bochart,  PhaUg.,  col.  626,  seqq. ;  col.  606. 

2.  According  to  Stephanus  Byxantinus.  the  name  given  to  the  Betis  by  the 
natives  themselves  was  Perkts  (lUpunc).  Out  of  this  Bochart  makes  Perka, 
and  derives  this  from  the  Phosnician  berca,  "stagnum,"  an  etymology  agreeing 
with  the  one  given  above.  In  Livy,  the  ignorant  copyists  have  corrupted  this 
into  Certts  or  Ccrtis.    (Ln>.,  xxviii.,  22.) 

3.  In  giving  the  source  of  the  Sucro  we  have  followed  Mannert.  The  editors 
of  the  French  Strabo  maintain  that  Mannert  is  here  in  error,  and  that  the  chain 
in  which  the  river  rises  is  not  that  of  Idubeda,  but  of  Orospeda.  Their  opinion, 
however,  is  an  untenable  one. 

9.  Smaller  Rivers. 

The  smaller  rivers  of  Hispania  may  be  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Iberus,  on  the  northern  side,  we 
may  name  the  GalHcus,  the  Cinga,  and  the  Sicoris.  The 
Gallicus  is  now  the  Gallegoy  and  flows  into  the  Ebro  near 
Saragossa.  The  Cinga  is  now  the  Cinca>  and  flowed  into  the 
Sicoris.  The  Sicoris  is  now  the  Scgrc.  It  flowed  past  Ilerda, 
now  Lerida,  and  received  the  Cinga  just  before  falling  into  the 
Iberus. 
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II.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Iberus,  on  the  southern  side, 
may  be  named  the  Salo,  called  also  the  Bilbilis,  and  running 
by  the  town  of  Bilbilis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi.  The 
waters  of  this  river  were  famed  for  their  property  of  tempering 
iron.    The  modern  name  is  Xalon. 

III.  Between  the  Iberus  and  Bcetis  we  may  name,  1.  The 
Uduba,  now  the  Mijares ;  2.  The  Turia,  now  the  Guadala- 
viar;  3.  The  Sattlbis,  falling  into  the  Sucro  near  its  mouth, 
now  the  Montesa ;  4.  The  Tader,  now  the  Segura ;  5.  The 
Mcendba,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Malaca,  now  the  Vclez  ;  6.  The 
Malaca,  now  the  Guadalmedina ;  7.  The  Salduba,  below 
Munda,  now  the  Verda  ;  8.  The  Barbesula,  near  Carteia,  now 
the  Gundiaro  ;  9.  The  Belc+%  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  straits, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  stood  the  town  of  Belon ;  now  the  Bar- 
bate. 

TV.  Between  the  Beetis  and  the  Anas  we  may  name  the 
Urium,  now  the  Tinto,  and  the  Luxia,  now  the  Odiel. 

V.  Between  the  Munda  and  Durius  we  find  the  Vacua,  now 
Vouga. 

VI.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Durius  may  be  named  the 
Astura,  now  the  Esla,  and  Arfva,  now  the  Urcero. 

VII.  Between  the  Durius  and  the  M inius  we  have  the  Avo, 
now  Ave  ;  the  Celddus,  now  Celado  ;  the  Nabis,  now  Neya  ; 
and  the  Li  mi  a,  now  Lima. 

VIII.  We  find  the  following  flowing  into  the  Oceanus  Can- 
tabricus :  1.  The  Navilubio,  now  Navia  ;  2.  The  Mclsvs,  now 
Abono  ;  3.  The  Salia,  now  Sulla;  4.  The  Saunium,  now  So- 
ja,  near  Portus  Victoria? ;  5.  The  Magrada,  now  Uninua. 

IX.  Between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees  we  have  the  Tul- 
«s,  now  the  Francoli,  at  Tarraco ;  the  Rubricatus,  now  Llo- 
bregat ;  and  the  Alba,  now  the  Ter. 

10.  Character  op  the  Inhabitants. 
I.  The  Iberij  before  they  yielded  obedience  to  the  Romans, 
occupied  a  kind  of  middle  station  between  barbarism  and  civil- 
ization, with  a  preponderance,  however,  in  favor  of  the  former. 
They  were  equally  formidable  as  cavalry  and  infantry ;  for, 
when  the  horse  had  broken  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  men  dis- 
mounted and  fought  on  foot.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  sagum, 
or  coarse  woollen  mantle  ;  they  wore  greaves  made  of  hair,  an 
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iron  helmet  adorned  with  a  rod  feather,  a  round  buckler,  and  a 
broad  two-edged  sword,  of  so  fine  a  temper  as  to  pierce  through 
the  enemy's  armor.  They  were  moderate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, especially  tho  latter ;  fond  of  decorating  their  persons,  of 
dancing  and  song,  and  of  robbery  and  war.  Their  habitual 
drink  was  a  sort  of  hydromel,  or  mead,  brought  into  the  coun- 
try by  foreign  traders.  Tho  land  was  equally  distributed,  and 
the  harvests  were  divided  among  all  the  citizens ;  the  law  pun- 
ished with  death  the  person  who  appropriated  more  than  his 
just  share.  They  were  hospitable — nay,  they  considered  it  a 
special  favor  to  entertain  a  stranger.  They  sacrificed  human 
victims  to  their  divinities,  and  the  priests  pretended  to  read  fu- 
ture events  in  their  palpitating  entrails.  At  every  full  moon 
they  celebrated  the  festival  of  a  god  without  a  name,  and  from 
this  circumstance  their  religion  has  been  considered  a  corrupt 
deism.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing.  The 
Turduli,  an  Iberian  tribe,  are  said  to  have  had  among  them 
very  ancient  historical  records,  and  also  written  poems  and  laws 
in  many  thousand  verses. 

II.  The  Lusiiani,  a  nation  of  freebooters,  were  distinguished 
by  their  activity  and  their  patient  endurance  of  fatigue.  Their 
usual  food  was  flour  and  sweet  acorns  ;  beer  was  their  common 
beverage.  They  were  swift  in  the  race.  They  had  a  martial 
danee,  which  the  men  danced  while  they  advanced  to  battle. 

III.  The  Tunhlani  were  more  enlightened  than  any  other 
people  in  Birtiea,  and  were  skilled  in  different  kinds  of  industry 
long  before  their  neighbors.  When  the  Phoenicians  arrived  on 
their  coasts,  silver  was  so  common  among  them  that  their  or- 
dinary utensils  were  made  of  it.  What  was  afterward  done 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America  was  then  done  by  the  Ph<rnicians 
in  Spain  :  they  exchanged  iron  and  other  articles  of  little  value 
for  silver  ;  nay,  if  ancient  authors  can  be  credited,  they  not  only 
loaded  their  ships  with  the  same  metal,  but,  if  their  anchors  at 
any  time  gave  way,  others  of  silver  were  used  in  their  place. 

IV.  The  Callaici  or  Gallieci,  according  to  tho  ancients,  had 
no  religious  notions.  The  Vacccci  were  the  least  barbarous  of 
the  Celtiberians.  The  fierce  Cantabri  had  a  custom  for  two 
to  mount  on  the  same  horse  when  they  went  to  battle.  The 
Concdni,  a  Cantabrian  tribe,  showed  thoir  ferocity  by  mingling 
the  blood  of  horses  with  their  drink.    Among  the  Celtiberi,  an 
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assembly,  composed  of  old  men,  was  held  every  year,  a  part  of 
whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  what  the  women  had  made  with 
their  own  hands  within  the  twelvemonth,  and  to  her,  whose 
work  the  assembly  thought  the  best,  a  reward  was  given.  An 
ancient  author  mentions  that  corpulency  was  considered  a  re- 
proach by  the  same  people ;  for,  in  order  to  preserve  their  bod- 
ies light  and  active,  the  men  were  measured  every  year  by  a 
cincture  of  a  certain  breadth,  and  some  sort  of  punislunent  was 
inflicted  upon  those  who  had  become  too  large. 

V.  Strabo  enters  into  some  details  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  ancient  Spaniards.  The  Lusitani  covered  themselves  with 
black  mantles,  because  their  sheep  were  mostly  of  that  color. 
The  Celtiberian  women  wore  iron  collars,  with  rods  of  the  same 
metal  rising  behind  and  bent  in  front ;  to  these  rods  was  at- 
tached a  veil,  their  usual  ornament.  Others  wore  a  sort  of 
broad  turban,  and  some  twisted  their  hair  round  a  small  ring 
about  a  foot  above  the  head,  and  unto  the  ring  was  appended  a 
black  veil.  Lastly,  a  shining  forehead  was  considered  a  great 
beauty ;  and  on  that  account  they  pulled  out  their  hair,  and 

rubbed  their  brows  with  oil. 

•  <  *  « 

Obs.  1.  The  authorities  from  which  the  above  has  been  drawn  are  as  follows  : 
Strab.,  iii.,  p.  139,  158,  163,  164 ;  Dxod.  Sic.,  v.,  33,  scq  ;  Justm.,  xliv.,  2 ;  Lw., 
xxiii.,  26  ;  xxiv.,  42  ;  xxviii.,  12  ;  Plut  ,  Vit.  Mar.,  6 ;  Vol.  Max.,  iii.,  3  ;  Htrt., 
Bell.  Htsp.,  8  ;  Sil.  Ital.,  i.,  225  ;  iii.,  389  ;  xvi.,  471 ;  Flor.,  ii.,  18 ;  Oros.,  v.,  7  ; 
Stcklcr,  Hand,  dcr  ait.  Geogr.,  i.r  p.  14;  Maltc  Brun,  Precis  dc  la  Gcogr.  Univ., 
IV.,  p.  318,  seqq. 

2.  The  passage  relative  to  the  Turduli  is  quoted  by  Slrabo  (iii.,  p.  139)  from 
Polybius,  as  follows  :  Zo+jtotoi  6'  l^Tttsovrat  ruv  'I6rtpuv  ovroi,  nai  ypapuaTiKtf 
Xpwrat,  Kai  rijc  irakatuc  ftvypVC  l\ovat  to  ovyypdfipara,  Kai  notr/fiara,  Kai  vop,ovc 
^ififtirpovc  l$oKicxtXiuv  irrtiv,  uf  $aoi  •  ko2  oi  aXXot  '[6r)pec  xp&vrat  ypapftaTiKy,  ov 
pia*  i6to,  ovd?  yap  ylumj  i6ia.  In  giving  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  we  have 
adopted  the  emendation  of  Palmerius,  namely,  iiruv  for  iruv.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  all  these  curious  monuments  of  early  civilization  were  effaced  by 
Roman  conquests. 

11.  Products. 

The  products  of  ancient  Hispania  may  bo  summed  up  briefly 
as  follows : 

I.  Good  horses,  similar  to  those  of  the  Parthians ;  mules ; 
excellent  wool. 

II.  Fish  of  different  kinds,  such  as  mackerel  and  tunny,  salfc 
ed  and  dried. 

HI.  Oil,  fig's,  wine,  com,  honey,  beer,  flax,  linen,  Spanish 
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broom  (spartum),  used  in  tho  manufacture  of  mattresses, 
shepherds'  cloaks,  cordage,  &c. ;  various  plants  used  in 

IV.  Copper,  silver,  gold,  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  tin,  lead, 
steel,  &c. 

Obb.  The  tpartum,  or  Spanish  broom,  grew  abundantly  along  tho  coast  above 
Carthago  Nova,  and  gave  to  this  region  the  name  of  Sparcanus  Campus.  Pliny 
says,  that  "  in  the  part  of  Hispania  Citerior  about  New  Carthage,  whole  mount- 
ains were  covered  with  spartum."  The  true  Latin  name  was  penista,  the  term 
tpartum  being  borrowed  from  the  Greek  (muprov),  and  the  use  of  the  Creek 
name  in  Hispania  Citerior  having  been  owing,  probably,  to  the  Grecian  seitle- 
mcnts  on  that  coast  from  Massilia  and  other  quarters.  On  the  whole  subject 
of  the  spartum,  consult  the  learned  and  able  remarks  of  Yaies,  in  his  Textnnum 
Antiquvrum,  p.  318,  seqq. 

•  < 

12.  Mines,  &c. 

I.  Spain  was  tho  Peru  of  antiquity.  She  was  tho  richest 
oountry  in  tho  ancient  world  for  silver,  and  she  also  abounded 
in  gold,  and  in  the  less  precious  metals,  especially  tin. 

II.  The  mine-works  of  the  Phoenicians  for  the  precious  met- 
als  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  tho  region  afterward  known 
by  the  name  of  Ifcrtica.  According  to  Strabo,  tho  oldest  of 
these  were  situate  on  the  Silver  Mountain  fOpoc  'Apyvpoiv), 
near  which  the  Birtis  took  its  rise,  in  the  southeastern  angle 
of  tho  country.  Gold  and  silver  were  both  found  in  Birtiea; 
the  former,  it  is  said,  exclusively,  unless  we  except  the  white 
gold,  as  it  was  termed,  that  was  found  among  the  Cullaici,  and 
that  appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
with  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  latter.  The  Phoenicians, 
however,  opened  in  other  parts  of  t  he  Peninsula  valuable  mines 
of  lead  and  iron,  and  they  likewise  had  tin  mines  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Spain  beyond  Lusitania. 

III.  The  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians,  dis- 
played much  more  energy  in  searching  for  the  precious  as  well 
as  the  more  ordinary  metals.  The  silver  mines,  about  twenty 
stadia  from  Carthago  Nova,  were  particularly  famous.  In  Ro- 
man times,  these  works  comprised  a  circuit  of  four  hundred 
stadia,  kept  employed  forty  thousand  laborers,  and  yielded  daily 
twenty-five  thousand  drachmas'  worth  of  metal,  or  about  $-1400. 

IV.  Cinnabar  was  found  at  Sisapo,  in  the  northeastern  angle 
of  Btctica;  vermilion  among  the  Callaici ;  tin  and  lead  among 
this  same  people,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Castulo,  on  the 
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Bsetis.     Iron  was  found  nearly  every  where,  but  of  a  peculiarly 
excellent  quality  on  the  Promontorium  Dianium,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Spartarius  Campus,  now  Cape  St. 
Jj/Iaftin. 

13.  HlSPAMA   MORE   IN  DETAIL. 

1.  LUSITANIA. 
(A.)  Boundaries. 
I.  Lusitania  must  bo  considered  under  two  aspects:  1.  It* 
extent  prior  to  the  Roman  division  of  Hispania  into  three  prov- 
inces *,  and,  2.  Its  dimensions  under  that  division. 

II.  Lusitania,  strictly  speaking,  meant  at  first  merely  the 
territory  of  the  Lusitani,  and  this  territory  extended  only  from 
the  Durius  to  the  Tagus,  and  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to 
what  arc  now  the  eastern  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
As,  however,  these  Lusitani  were  for  the  most  part  seen,  dur- 
ing their  inroads  into  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  country, 
united  with  other  tribes,  which,  though  different  in  name,  yet 
resembled  them  in  language,  manners,  mode  of  warfare,  &c, 
the  name  Lusitani  became  gradually  extended,  and  applied  to 
several  of  the  communities  dwelling  south  of  the  Tagus.  This 
is  the  earlier  aspect  under  which  the  name  is  to  be  reirarded. 

HI.  When,  however,  the  Romans  divided  the  land  into  the 
three  provinces  of  Tarrnronmsis,  h(ctica,  and  Lusitania,  the 
boundaries  of  Lusitania  were  as  follows:  On  the  north,  the 
River  Durius  or  Douro :  on  the  south,  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
month  of  the  River  Anas,  or  Guadiana,  to  the  Sacrum  Prom- 
ontorium, or  Cape  St.  VimcM;  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic  ;  on 
the  east,  a  line  separating  it  from  Tarraconensis,  drawn  from 
the  Durius  near  Complutiea,  to  the  Anas  above  Sisapo ;  and 
on  the  southeast,  the  Anas  to  its  mouth,  separating  it  from 
Rrtica. 

IV.  Lusitania,  therefore,  according  to  this  latter  division, 
comprehended,  as  we  have  beforo  remarked,  a  less  extent  than 
modern  Portugal  from  north  to  south,  since  it  did  not  embrace 
the  two  provinces  of  Entrc  Minho  y  Douro  and  Tras  os  Man- 
tes, which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Douro;  but  it  extended  ftrr- 
ther  than  Portugal  from  west  to  east,  since  it  took  in  also  the 
modern  Salamanca,  a  large  part  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  and 
a  portion  of  New  Castile  and  Toledo. 
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(B.)  Aspect  of  the  Country. 
According  to  Strabo,  the  eastern  part  was  mountainous  and 
rugged,  and  not  very  productive.  From  this  quarter  to  the 
sea,  however,  the  country  became  gradually  more  level  and 
productive,  its  increased  fertility  being  principally  owing  to  the 
larger  and  smaller  rivers  along  the  coast. 

(C.)     TE1BE8   OF  LCBITANIA. 

L  The  Lusitani,  dwelling  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius, 
and  reaching  eastward  as  far  as  modern  Portugal  now  extends. 

II.  The  Turduli  (TovpdoMot),  called  Turduli  Veteres,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Turduli  in  Bajtica,  came  originally 
from  this  latter  province,  and  made  an  expedition  into  Lusita- 
nia  along  with  some  Celtic  bands  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Anas ; 
but,  having  quarrelled  among  themselves,  the  Turduli  settled 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Durius,  while  the  Celtee  passed  on- 
ward to  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  These 
Turduli  soon  became  blended  with  the  Lusitani,  and  hence 
Pliny  and  Mela  are  the  only  two  writers  who  mention  them 
separately. 

III.  The  Vet  tones  (Ovtrruves)  occupied  the  eastern  side  of  the 
province  to  its  very  frontiers,  so  that  their  territory  corresponded 
to  Salamanca  and  a  great  part  of  Estremadura.  They  appear 
to  have  beon  distinguished  from  the  Lusitani  only  in  name. 

IV.  The  Celtici  lay  below  the  Tagus,  and  extended  from 
the  Anas  to  the  western  coast,  occupying  what  is  now  the  prov- 
ince of  Alentejo,  and  tho  southern  part  of  Portuguese  Estrema- 
dura. A  part  of  them,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Anas,  belong- 
ed to  the  territory  of  Bietiea. 

V.  The  Turdetani  occupied  the  southern  extremity  of  tho 
land,  extending  into  Lusitania  from  the  country  around  the 
Beetis,  where  their  territory  commenced.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  portion  of  them  which  dwelt  to  tho  west  of  the  Anas 
were  the  samo  with  the  people  whom  ancient  historians  call 
Cunii  or  Cvtiii  (Kovvioi,  Koviot).  The  Romans  called  the 
strip  of  land  from  the  Anas  to  the  Sacrum  Promontorium  by 
the  name  of  Cuneus,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  "  wedge ;"  but 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  tho  Roman  appellation  is 
a  mere  corruption,  and  that  the  true  name  points  to  settlements 
in  this  quarter  on  the  part  of  the  Cunii  or  Conii,  and  is,  of 
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course,  earlier  than  Roman  times.  The  modern  name  of  the 
Cnneus  Ager  is  Algarve,  signifying  "  the  West,"  from  the 
Arabic  al,  "  the,"  and  garb,  "  west." 

Obs.  Strabo,  among  others,  alludes  to  the  pretended  Roman  origin  of  the 
name  Cuneus:  rjj  Aartvn  Quvij  na?.otioi  Kovveov,  o+fjva  onuatveiv  flovXoutvoi  (ill., 
p-  137).  The  arguments  against  thia  derivation  are  many  and  forcible,  and 
show  conclusively  that  the  name  existed  prior  to  Roman  times.  For  example, 
when  Publius  Scipio  came  into  Spain,  ho  learned  that  the  force  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  that  one  portion,  under  Mago,  was  sta- 
tioned beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  among  the  so-called  Konn  (iv  role  Kop- 
toic.  Polyb.,  x.,  7).  Now,  as  the  Romans  had  not  yet  come  into  these  regions, 
they  could  not,  of  course,  be  at  all  acquainted  with  the  name  of  this  people,  nor 
have  given  them  a  Latin  appellation  instead  of  their  real  one.  Again,  Appian 
relates  that  the  Lusitani,  on  one  occasion,  took  Contatorgis,  the  great  city  of 
the  Cunii  (de  Reb.  Hup.,  c.  56),  and  Strabo  also  makes  mention  of  Conistorgxs 
as  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  Celtici  (iii.,  p.  141).  Appian,  moreover,  fre- 
quently makes  mention  of  the  Conii.  From  these  and  similar  authorities,  it 
may  very  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  the  Romans  merely  corrupted  an  ancient 
name  when  tbey  called  the  country  in  this  quarter  Cnneus,  and  that  the  Cunii 
are  none  other  than  the  Cynesii  or  Cynetes  of  Herodotus,  already  mentioned. 
{Vul.  p.  16.) 

■ 

(D.)     COMTESTOS    J  1/ SI  DIC  I. 

The  Conventus,  where  all  legal  controversies  were  decided , 
were  three  in  number :  1.  Emeritensis,  held  at  Augusta  Erne- 
rita,  now  Merida  ;  2.  Pacensis,  held  at  Pax  Julia,  now  Beja  ; 
and,  3.  Scalabitanus,  held  at  Scalabis,  now  Santarcm. 

(E.)    Cities  of  Lc  siti  via. 
These  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes :  1.  Cities  between 
the  Anas,  and  Tagus ;  and,  2.  Cities  between  the  Tagus  and 
Durius. 

L  Cities  between  the  Anas  and  Tagus. 
Cities  on  the  coast. 
1.  Balsa,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anas,  now  Tavira.  It 
appears  from  coins  to  have  been  a  municipium.  2.  Ossonoba, 
now  Estoy,  a  little  north  of  the  modern  Faro,  where  there  are 
still  numerous  ruins.  The  promontory  in  this  vicinity  is  the 
Cuneus  Promontorium,  now  Cape  St.  Maria.  3.  Partus  Han- 
nibalis,  near  the  modern  Albor,  where  Punic  remains  still  ex- 
ist. 4.  Lacobriga,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sacrum  Prom- 
ontarium,  or  Cape  St.  Vincent.  It  is  now  Lagos.  The  ter- 
mination briga,  in  Celtic,  means  "a  city."  o.  Merobriga, 
north  of  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  near  the  modern  St.  la- 
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go  de  Cacemy  and  answering  probably  to  Sines.    6.  Cetobriga, 

the  Caetobrix  of  Ptolemy,  north  of  Merobriga,  and  situate  near 

the  modern  Setuval.    7.  We  then  come  to  the  Barbarium 

Promontorium,  now  Cape  Espichcl,  and,  above  this,  to  the 

mouth  of  the  Tagus,  on  a  bend  within  which  stood  Equabona, 

now  Coyna,  and,  on  the  opposite  or  northern  bank  of  the  stream, 

Olisipo,  now  Lisbon.    This  place  is  called  by  Mela  Ulisippo, 

and  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Ulysses  during  his 

pretended  wanderings  in  the  Atlantic.   The  name  is  variously 

written  in  the  MSS.    This  place  was  the  only  municipium  of 

Roman  citizens  in  the  whole  province,  and,  as  such,  had  the 

appellation  of  Felicitas  Julia.    The  neighboring  territory  was 

remarkable  for  the  swiftness  of  the  horses  reared  in  it.  The 

Promontorium  Magnum,  or  Olisiponense,  is  now  Cape  Roca 

(Cabo  da  Roca). 

Obs.  For  some  remarks  on  the  endings  of  Celtic  names  of  places,  consult 
page  160,  seq. 

Cities  in  the  Interior. 

OF  THE  TURDETANL 

1.  Myrtilis,  on  the  Anas,  now  Mcrtola.  It  was  a  Latin  colo- 
ny, and  had  the  right  of  coinage.  The  name  given  to  the  place 
on  its  coins  is  Julia  Myrtilis.  2.  Arandi,  southwest  of  Myr- 
tilis, is  now  Ourique.  The  range  called  Mons  Sacer,  lying 
below  this  place  and  Myrtilis,  gets  its  name  from  being  con- 
nected with  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  which  forms  its  south- 
western extremity.  3.  Pax  Julia,  northwest  of  Myrtilis,  was 
a  Latin  colony,  and  tho  seat  of  a  Convcntus.  Pliny  calls  it 
Colonia  Pacensis.  It  answers,  undoubtedly,  to  the  modern 
Beja.  Some  make  it  correspond  to  Badajoz,  but  this  last  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  Bcetica.  4.  Rarapia,  west  of  Pax  Ju- 
lia, is  now  Fcrreira.  5.  Salacia,  an  old  Latin  colony,  with  the 
cognomen  of  Urbs  Imperatoria,  vtus  situate  on  the  River  Cal- 
lipos,  to  the  northwest  of  Rarapia.  It  was  a  municipium,  and 
answers  to  the  modern  Alca$er  do  Sal.  6.  Conistorgis,  a 
large  city,  according  to  Strabo,  and  of  which  mention  is  also 
made  by  Appian.  It  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Lusi- 
tani  in  one  of  their  numerous  inroads,  and  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Anistorgis  of  Livy.  The  name  Conistorgis  evidently 
contains  the  same  root  with  the  national  appellation  of  the  Co* 
nii  or  Cunii.  Its  termination  would  seem  to  make  it  the  name 
of  a  Celtic  city. 
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1.  Ebdra,  now  Evora,  lay  to  the  north  of  Pax  Julia.  It 
was  a  municipium,  and  is  called  in  inscriptions  Liberalitas 
Julia.  Mela  evidently  errs  when  he  places  an  Ebora  on  the 
Promontorium  Magnum,  by  Olisipo.  2.  Langobflga,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  modern  Bennvcntc.  Metellus  laid  siege  to  it  with- 
out success  in  the  war  against  Sertorius.  The  Itinerarium  An- 
tonini  makes  mention  of  another  Langobriga  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Durius.  3.  Medubrica,  or  Medobriga,  now  Mar- 
vao,  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  the  west  of  the  modern  Porta- 
legrc.  It  lay  northeast  of  Ebora.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Plumbarii,  probably  from  their  lead  mines.  Near  it  was  one  of 
the  mountain  strong-holds  of  the  predatory  Lusitani,  and  which 
was  reduced  by  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  Cresar's  lieutenant 

« 

OF  THE  VETTONES  AND  LUSITANI. 

1.  Emerita  Augusta,  on  the  Anas,  southeast  of  Medobriga, 
and  now  Merida  in  Estrcmadura.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  of 
veterans,  settled  by  Augustus  after  the  close  of  the  Cantabrian 
war,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  whence  it  was  .regarded  as 
the  capital  of  the  province.  The  neighborhood  of  this  place  was 
famed  for  producing  in  abundance  the  coccus,  or  scarlet-berry, 
as  it  was  thought  to  be,  and  also  sweet  olives.  2.  Badia,  to 
the  west  of  Emerita,  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern 
Badujoz,  but  without  any  certainty.  3.  Castra  Circilia,  north 
of  Emerita,  now  Cacercs.  4.  Castra  Julia,  or  Trogilium, 
southeast  of  the  former,  now  Truxillo.  5.  Norba  Ctcsama,  to 
the  northwest,  on  the  Tagus,  now  Alcantara.  It  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  also  called  Norba  Casariana,  and  Colonia 
Norbensis.  6.  Moron,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  Tagus,  made 
by  the  Romans  a  place  of  arms  in  their  wars  with  the  Lusitani. 
It  answers,  probably,  to  the  modern  Montalvao.  7.  Oxthracee, 
according  to  Appian,  the  largest  city  of  the  Lusitani.  Its  site 
is  unknown.  8.  Scalabis,  below  Moron,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Tagus.  As  a  Roman  colony,  it  bore  the  name  Presid- 
ium Julium.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Conventus  for  all  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Tagus,  and  is  now  Santarcm,  a  name  corrupt- 
ed from  St.  Irene.  ,  , 
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■ 

2.  Cities  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius. 

Crossing  the  range  of  Mount  Tagrus,  we  come  to,  1.  Conim- 
briga,  now  Coimbra,  on  the  River  Munda,  now  Mondego,  and, 
to  the  north  of  this,  2.  Lavara,  as  given  on  some  maps,  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Vacua,  now  Vouga.  Its  existence,  how- 
ever, is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  only  another  name,  probably,  for, 
3.  Talabriga,  a  little  to  the  north,  on  the  Vacua.  This  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  turbulent  cities  of  Lusitania.  Brutus 
took  it  in  his  march  against  the  Callaici.  Polybius  calls  it  Er- 
cobriga.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Aveiro,  according 
to  Ukert.  D'Anville,  however,  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern 
Torocas.  4.  Langobrxga,  further  north,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Durius,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Villa  Feira.  5.  Angus- 
tobriga,  to  the  southeast  of  Langobriga,  on  the  western  frontier 
of  the  Vettones,  and  nearly  midway  between  the  Durius  and 
Tagus,  near  the  modern  Puente  de  Arzobispo.  6.  Lancia  Op- 
pidana,  a  little  to  the  southeast  of  Augustobriga,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  Munda,  answers,  probably,  to  the  modern  Guarda. 
7.  Lancia  Transcudana,  to  the  east  of  the  former,  was  so  called 
because  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  Cuda,  now  Coa,  a 
tributary  of  the  Durius,  which  ran  between  the  two  places.  It  is 
supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  8. 1  gee- 
dita,  called  also  E^itania,  lay  below  Lancia  Oppidana,  and 
now  answers  to  Idanha  la  Vieja.  9.  Rustkiana,  to  the  east 
of  the  former,  now  Corchuela.  10.  Caparay  north  of  Rustici- 
ana,  now  las  Ventas  de  Caparra.  11.  Ad  Lippos,  to  the  north- 
east, near  the  modern  Calzada.  12.  Salmantica,  farther  to 
the  north,  now  Salamanca,  on  the  River  Tormes.  It  is  the 
same,  in  all  probability,  with  the  Elmantica  of  Polybius,  and 
the  Hermantica  of  Livy.  It  was  a  largo  city,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Vettones  being  often  confounded  with  the 
Lusitani,  it  was  assigned  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  the 
former  people,  by  others  to  the  latter.  It  was  properly  a  city 
of  the  Vettones.  Hannibal  took  it  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Vaecau. 
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2  B.ETICA. 
(A.)  Boundaries. 

I.  By  Bcctica  originally  was  meant  merely  the  strip  of  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  River  Boetis,  between  the  mountain  chains 
of  Ilipula  to  the  south,  and  Mons  Marianus  to  the  north.  And 
even  this  strip  of  land  was  in  still  earlier  times,  according  to  a 
tradition  mentioned  by  Strabo,  known  by  the  name  of  Tartessis. 

II.  The  country  also  received  from  the  Turdetani,  its  most 
powerful  tribe,  the  name  of  Turdetania ;  but  the  part  toward 
the  northwest,  between  Mons  Marianus  and  the  Anas,  had  also 
the  special  appellation  of  Bajturia,  while  along  the  southern 
coast,  also,  the  Bastuli  were  separately  numbered.  The  Tur- 
duli,  who  are  placed  by  Polybius  to  the  north  of  the  Turdetani, 
appear  to  have  been  meroly  a  branch  of  the  same  race  with 
these. 

III.  Augustus  brought  in  a  new  arrangement,  and  created 
the  province  of  BaHica,  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  which 
were  as  follows :  The  northwestern  and  western  boundary  of 
the  country  was  formed  by  the  River  Anas,  the  northeastern 
and  eastern  boundary  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Anas  above 
Sisapo,  and  striking  the  coast  near  Baria,  at  the  mouth  of  what 
is  now  the  Almanzor. 

IV.  Batica,  therefore,  according  to  this  arrangement,  com- 
prehended the  modern  Andalusia,  a  part  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Alentejo,  the  southern  part  of  Spanish  Estremadu- 
ra,  and  a  large  portion  of  La  Mancha. 

Obs.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  makes  Ba»tica  and  Turditania  synonymous  :  Tovp- 
iiravia,  i)  nai  hairiKv  KaXtirai.  He  adds,  that  Artemidorus  gave  to  this  country 
the  name  of  Turtytania  {Tovprvruvia),  and  called  its  inhabitants  Turti  (Tov,>roi) 
and  Turtutam  (Tovprovravoi).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Tartcsru*  of  the 
Greeks  is  to  be  traced  to  this  name  of  Tovprvruvia,  the  word  having  been  some- 
what changed  in  form  to  adapt  it  to  Grecian  ears.  This  would  serve  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  referred  to  under  $  1. 
(Compare  the  French  Strabo,  vol.  i.,  p.  390,  not.) 

«• 

(B  )  Surface  qf  the  Country. 
According  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  Bietica  abounded  in  valuable 
products.  In  the  mountains,  and  more  particularly  Mons  Ma- 
rianus, were  found  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  cinnabar,  marble, 
and  lapis  specularis.  The  range  of  Mount  Ilipula  yielded  ex- 
cellent naval  timber,  honey,  wax,  tar,  &c,  and  contained  rich 
pastures,  where  were  fed  sheep  remarkable  for  the  richness  of 
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their  fleeces.  (Merinos  ?)  The  coasts  afforded  very  productive 
fisheries,  especially  of  the  tunny,  and  abundance  of  good  salt. 
An  activo  traffic  was  hence  carried  on  in  these  varied  products. 

(C.)    Tbibes  or  B^tica. 

I.  The  Turdetani  and  Turduli,  two  branches  of  the  same 
race,  and  hence  commonly  regarded  as  forming  but  one  people. 
The  Turduli,  however,  dwelt  to  the  northeast  of  the  Turdetani, 
while  the  latter  occupied  the  western  half  of  the  province  from 
the  River  Singilis,  now  the  Genii,  and  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
Mons  Marianus  to  the  River  Anas.  They  had  even,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  spread  beyond  tins'  river. 

II.  The  Bastuli,  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  Phoenician  set- 
tiers  blended  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  occupied  the 
whole  coast  from  Junonis  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Trafalgar, 
to  the  easternmost  limits  of  the  province.  Whatever  Grecian 
colonies  wen;  settled  in  any  part  of  this  tract  became  soon  for- 
gotten, and  were  all  merged  into  the  common  name  of  Bastuli, 
or  Bastuli  Pceni.  The  Bastuli,  however,  possessed  nothing  but 
the  mere  coast  ;  the  nearest  cities  in  the  interior  belonged  to 
the  Turdetani  and  Turduli. 

III.  The  Celtici. — Those  were  a  horde  that  had  separated 
from  the  great  host  of  the  Celta?  that  once  crossed  tho  Pyre- 
nees and  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  Peninsula.  A  portion 
of  them  passed  into  Lusitania,  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Anas,  where  it  begins  to  bend  round  to  the  south,  and  gradual- 
ly spread  themselves  from  this  quarter  to  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Ocean.  Tho  part  that  remained  in  Btrtica  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  country  immediately  east  of  the  Anas. 

IV.  The  Bastitani,  to  the  northeast  of  the  Bastuli  Pteni. 
They  were  properly  one  people  with  the  Bastuli,  except  that 
they  were  not  intermingled  with  Phoenician  settlers.  They 
extended  into  Tarraconensis,  and  are  even  assigned  by  some, 
though  incorrectly  it  would  seem,  entirely  to  that  province. 

Obs.  1.  We  have  followed  D'Anville  as  regards  the  position  of  the  Bastitani 
If,  however,  the  dividing  line  between  Baetiea  and  Tarraconensis  be  made  to 
strike  the  coast  at  Murgis,  the  Bastitani  will  be  entirely  included  within  Tarra- 
conensis.   This  appears  by  no  means  correet. 

2.  Appian  (Hup.,  c.  56)  calls  the  Bastuli  BAaarodwviKfr-  Marcianus  speaks 
of  the  BXaarovpoi  of  xakot  fie voi  lluivot,  and  Ptolemy  of  the  BaorotAoi  oi  naAov- 
fievot  Umvoi.  Schweighaeuser  proposes  BaoTov?.o+olviKtc  {ad  Apjnan,  1.  c  ),  but 
consult  Ukert,  Gcogr.  der  Gr.  und  R.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  408,  n. 
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<D.)  CONVKNTUS  JOBIDICI. 

The  Conventus  were  four  in  number,  namely,  1.  Corduben- 
ris,  held  at  Corduba,  now  Cordova.  2.  Astigiensis,  held  at 
Astigi,  on  the  Singilis,  now  Ecija.  3.  Hispalensis,  at  Ilispa- 
lis,  now  Seville.    4.  Gaditanus,  at  Gades,  now  Cadiz. 

(E.)   Cities  or  Batica. 

L  According  to  Strabo,  ffcetica  contained  two  hundred  cities. 
Pliny,  however,  makes  the  number  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  and  Ptolemy  only  ninety-two. 

II.  The  cities  of  Bsetica  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes: 
1.  Cities  on  the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities  in  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

1.  Cities  on  the  Coast. 
Cities  between  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  and  the  Straits  of  Hercules. 

now  Lrpe,  by  Ayamonte.  2.  Onoba,  between  the 
rivers  Luxia,  now  Odiel}  and  Urius,  now  Tinto.  Strabo  places 
it  on  an  estuary,  having  in  front  of  it  the  island  of  Hercules. 
It  is  now  Huelva,  where  many  Roman  ruins  still  remain.  The 
island  is  now  culled  Suites.  We  then  come  upon  a  range  of 
sand-hills,  called  by  Pliny  Arena  Monies,  now  Arenas  Gordas. 
About  the  middle  of  this  tract  we  find  Olinti<ri,  probably  Mo- 
guer.  Coins  are  often  dug  up  here  with  the  inscription  Olont. 
We  then  reach  the  BictLs,  or  Guadalquivir,  which,  as  already 
remarked,  entered  the  sea  by  two  mouths,  embracing  between 
them  an  island,  extending  far  inward,  and  having  along  the  sea 
a  breadth  of  one  hundred  stadia,  or  over  eleven  English  miles. 
The  island  now  no  longer  exists,  the  lower  mouth  of  the  river 
having  been  dried  up;  but  where  this  mouth  onee  was,  the 
River  Guadalete  enters  the  sea.  On  the  northwestern  extrem- 
ity of  the  island  stood  a  pharos,  or  light-house,  called  Cajrionis 
Tutrix,  or  "  Ccepio's  Tower,"  the  navigation  here  being  render- 
ed difficult  by  sand-banks  and  sunken  rocks.  In  this  island 
many  place  the  Tartessus  of  antiquity,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  and  the  island  itself 
has  been  called  by  some  Tartessus,  while  others  make  it  the 
poetic  Erythea,  connected  with  the  legend  of  Geryon.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  Turde- 
tania  to  have  been  the  ancient  Tartessis.  Mannert's  view  is 
not  much  unlike  this,  since  he  makes  Tartessus,  or  tho  city  it- 
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self,  to  have  been  Hispalis,  the  modern  Seville ;  so  that  the 
country  around,  occupied  by  the  Turdetani,  would  then  be  call- 
ed Tartessis,  or  the  region  of  Tartessus. 

Obs.  l.  The  opinion,  which  makes  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Banis  to 
have  been  Tartessus,  or,  at  least,  to  have  contained  the  city  of  that  name,  is 
alluded  to  by  Strabo,  as  previously  quoted  (iii.,  p.  148).  Others  of  the  ancient 
geographers,  as,  for  example,  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.,  I.  c),  sought  to  identify 
Tartessus  with  the  city  of  Carina,  within  the  straits,  near  Calpe,  which  place 
Appian  calls  Carpessus,  and  regards  as  the  ancient  Tartessus.  (Bell.  Hup.,  c. 
2,  63.)  This  same  opinion  is  advocated  by  Dwnystus  Perug.,  v.  336,  scqq. 
According  to  this  view,  the  country  around  Calpe  and  Carteia  will  be  Tartes- 
sis, and  here,  also,  we  are  to  place  the  poetic  Erythia.  The  whole  matter,  how- 
ever, must  be  left  in  uncertainty. 

2.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  Tarshish 
of  Scripture.  This  place  is  particularly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.  In  Genesis,  x  ,  4,  the  name  occurs 
among  the  sons  of  Javan,  who  are  supposed  to  have  peopled  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe.  (Compare  Vs.  lxxii.,  10;  Isaiah,  IxvL,  19.)  In  other  passages  it  is 
mentioned  as  sending  to  Tyre  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  {Ezekict,  xxvii.,  12; 
Jerem.,  x.,  9) ;  and  from  Isaiah,  xxiii.,  10,  some  have  inferred  that  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Phoenicians.  The  prophet  Jonah,  attempting  to  avoid  his  mission 
to  Nineveh,  fled  from  Joppa  in  a  ship  bound  to  Tarshish.  (Jonah,  ).,  3  ;  iv.,  2.) 
In  several  passages  of  the  Bible  "  ships  of  Tarshish"  are  spoken  of,  especially 
in  connection  with  Tyre.  From  a  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  above  passages, 
tho  majority  of  critics  have  concluded  that  Tarshish  must  be  sought  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  outside  the  straits,  and  it  has  been 
generally  identified  with  the  Phoenician  emporium  of  Tartessus  in  Spain,  wher- 
ever the  particular  site  of  this  last  may  have  been.  They  who  are  in  favor, 
moreover,  of  an  Oriental  derivation  for  the  name  Tartessus,  find  one  in  the  Phoe- 
nician term  Tarshish,  which  in  the  Aramaean  pronunciation  would  be  Tarthesh, 
and  would  yield,  of  course,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Taprqaa-o^. 

1.  On  an  estuary  immediately  below  the  island  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Birtis,  or,  according  to  some  maps,  on  the 
lower  arm  of  the  Bsetis  itself,  stood  Asia  Reg-ia,  a  Roman  col- 
ony. Although  some  distance  inland,  it  was  still  an  important 
commercial  place,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  cit  ies  of 
the  province.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  territory  of  the  Tur- 
detani reached  up  to  Asta,  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  hold  in  this  city  their  national  assem- 
blies. There  is  at  tho  present  day,  near  Xeres  de  la  Froittrera, 
a  height  still  called  Mesa  de  Astay  where  Roman  ruins  exist. 
2.  Gad-cs,  called  by  the  Greeks  Tddapa,  is  now  Cadiz.  This 
place  lay  on  the  west  end  of  a  small  island,  separated  anciently 
from  the  main-land  by  a  channel  about  six  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  at  this  end  stood  the  famous  Temple  of  Hercules.  Modern 
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Cadiz  now  stands  on  the  extremity  of  a  low,  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.    The  bay  be- 
tween Gades  and  the  main  land  was  called  Sinus  Tartessius, 
and  the  shore  facing  the  island,  Littus  Corensc.    Gades  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  many  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence  as  to  the  time  of 
the  settlement.    Its  Phoenician  name  was  Gadir,  meaning  "  an 
inclosed  place,"  or,  according  to  others,  "  a  limit,"  from  its  hav- 
ing been  thought  at  the  time  that  here  were  the  western  limits 
of  the  world.   The  island  on  which  it  stood  was  in  early  times 
covered  with  wild  olive-trees,  and  hence  received  from  the 
Greeks  the  name  of  Cotinousa  [Konvovoa),  from  kotivoc,  "a 
wild  olive-tree."    It  was  also  called  Tddetpa  and  Gades,  like  the 
city  itself,  and  is  now  the  isle  of  Leon.   The  tongue  of  land  on 
which  the  modern  city  is  built  projects  from  this  island.  Ga- 
des was  a  famous  commercial  place  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  under  the  Romans,  also,  it  became,  from  its  commerce,  one 
of  the  richest  provincial  towns  in  the  empire.   It  received  from 
Julius  Ccesar  the  title  and  rights  of  a  Roman  colony,  and  from 
Augustus  the  honorary  appellation  of  Augusta  Julia  Gaditana% 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  larger  Island  lay  a  smaller  one, 
remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  rich  pastures,  called  Erythea^ 
which  the  ancient  fabulists  made  the  scene  of  the  legend  of 
Geryon  and  his  oxen.    Some  of  tho  later  writers  called  it 
Aphrodisias.    The  inhabitants  themselves  gave  it  tho  name 
of  Junonis  Insula.    The  harbor  of  Menestheusf  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  geographers  in  connection  with  this  part 
of  the  coast,  was  on  the  main-land  opposite  to  Gades,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  what  is  now  the  River  GuadaUte.    Hern  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Mencstheus.    Tho  harbor  is  now  Puerto  de 
St.  Maria.  Bochart  makes  the  name  of  MeveoOe^c  A///;/*',  or 
Menesthei  Portus,  to  have  arisen  by  corruption  from  the  Phoe- 
nician Min-Asda  or  Esda,  "the  harbor  of  Asda,"  or  Asta. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  moving  downward,  we 
come  to  Junonis  Promonlorium,  now  Cape  Trafalgar.  By 
Juno  is  here  supposed  to  bo  meant  the  Phoenician  goddess  As- 
tarte.  Next  follows  Basippo,  now  Porto  Barbato,  where  Ro- 
man ruins  still  exist ;  and  then  Belon,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  From  this  harbor  passage  was  taken  for  Tingis,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  now  Tangier.  The  salting  of  fish 
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was  carried  on  extensively  at  Belon.  The  remains  of  thin 
place  are  found  at  the  present  day  three  Spanish  miles  west  of 
Tarifa,  at  a  spot  called  Balonia.  Further  on  was  Miliaria, 
another  place  where  the  salting  of  fish  was  carried  on,  now 
Torre  de  la  Pcnna,  where  the  same  business  is  still  pursued. 
Sertorius  had  a  naval  battle  with  Cotta  off  this  place. 

We  now  come  to  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Spain,  and 
begin  a  new  enumeration  of  the  places  on  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Baetica,  with,  \.  Traducta,  the  modern  Tarifa. 
This  place  owed  its  origin  to  the  Romans,  who  transported  hith- 
er (whence  the  name  of  the  settlement)  the  inhabitants  of  Ze- 
las,  a  town  in  Africa,  near  Tingis,  and,  adding  some  colonists  of 
their  own  to  the  number,  gave  the  place  the  name  of  Julia  Tra- 
ducta,  or  Joza  (this  last  term  being  the  corresponding  Punic 
one  for  Traducta).  2.  Partus  Afbus,  or  the  White  Haven,  now 
Algesiras.  The  promontory  of  Calpe  follows  next,  the  mod- 
ern Gibraltar y  on  tho  ancient  and  present  names  of  which  vre 
have  already  made  some  remarks.  Calpe  and  Abyla  (the  lat- 
ter lying  opposite,  in  Africa)  were  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  strait  between  them  was  termed 
Fretum  Gaditanum  or  Herculevm,  now  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. The  ancients  fabled  that  Hercules  separated  with  his 
hands  the  mountains  of  Calpe  and  Abyla,  and  that  the  sea, 
rushing  in  upon  the  Mediterranean,  then  a  small  lake,  formed 
the  present  body  of  waters  there  ;  that  the  hero,  moreover,  ei- 
ther erected  columns  on  these  two  mountains,  or  else  that  the 
mountains  themselves  were  regarded  as  monuments  of  his  prog- 
ress westward,  and  beyond  which  no  mortal  could  pass.  The 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  about  twelve  leagues  in  extent  from 
Cape  Spartel  to  Ceuta  point,  on  the  African  coast,  and  from 
Cape  Trafalgar  to  Europa  point,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Their 
width  at  the  western  extremity  is  about  eight  leagues,  but  at 
the  eastern  extremity  it'does  not  exceed  five. 

3.  Carteia,  to  the  northwest  of  Calpe,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf 
setting  in  between  Portus  Albus  and  Calpe.  The  ruins  of  this 
place  exist,  according  to  Gosselin,  under  the  name  of  Rocaililh. 
Mariana  erroneously  seeks  to  identify  Carteia  with  the  modern 
Tarifa.  The  place  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  but  fabled  to  have 
been  built  by  Hercules,  and  hence  called  also  Heraclea,  accord- 
ing to  some.    Bochart  makes  the  Phoenician  name  to  have  been 
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at  first  Me\cartheia,  "  City  of  Hercules"  (thus  agreeing  with 
the  Greek  tradition),  shortened  afterward  to  Carteia.  This 
place  was  one  of  great  trade,  and  was  by  many  of  the  ancients 
regarded  as  the  Tartessus  of  the  Phoenician  navigators.  The 
error  appears  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  name  of  Car- 
pessus  with  Tartessus,  Carteia  having  been  also  called  Carpes- 
sus,  probably  from  the  Phoenician  carphesa,  "  a  shell,"  because 
shells  of  a  very  large  size  were  found  hero,  as  Strabo  informs 
us.    4.  Sue/ j  northeast  of  Carteia,  another  Phcenieian  settle- 
ment, now  Fucntfirola.    Bochart  derives  tho  name  from  the 
Phcenieian  sua/,  k*a  fox,"  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  large 
number  of  these  animals  in  its  vicinity.    5.  Mafftca,  above 
Suel,  at  the  mout|j  of  a  river  called  also  Malaca.    This  place 
is  now  Malaga,  the  principal  sea-port  in  the  province  of  Gran- 
ada.   The  modern  name  of  tho  river  is  the  Guadalmrdina,  a 
mere  brook  in  summer,  but  a  considerable  stream  in  winter. 
Malaca  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  claims  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  eight  or  nine  centuries  before  our 
era;  and  the  name  is  sought  to  be  deduced  from  the  Phoenician 
male  ha,  "  royal,"  to  intimate  the  estimation  in  which  they  held 
the  place.    But  of  this  high  antiquity  there  is  no  evidence, 
and  Humboldt  says  that  Malaca  is  a  pure  Basque  word,  sig- 
nifying "  the  side  of  a  mountain."    Malaca  was  the  great  sta- 
ple-place for  the  sale  of  all  commodities  from  the  interior,  as 
well  as  of  foreign  imports.    The  Romans  made  it  a  munieipium 
and  confederate  citv. 

6.  Mamdba  or  Man/tea,  which  some  make  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Malaca,  though  without  good  reason.  It  is  now 
Velez-Malufra,  on  the  River  Velcz.  7.  Sa.retanum,  famed  for 
its  salted  fish,  is  now  Motril.  Probably  the  same  place  with 
Sexti  Firmnm  Julium.  8.  Abdrra,  a  Plurnician  settlement, 
now  Adra.  9.  Mttrgis,  now  Almcria;  according  to  some,  the 
eastern  limit  of  Birtioa,  though  this  is  more  correctly  to  be 
fixed  at  Baria,  now  Varca,  some  distance  above,  on  the  coast. 
The  Charidrmvm  Promontorium,  between  Murgis  and  Baria 
is  now  Cape  Gala. 

2.  Cities  in  the  Interior. 
1.  Cities  between  the  Anas  ami  B*tis. 
L  Hipa  or  Ilipula,  northeast  of  Onoba,  on  the  River  Urius, 
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or  Tinto.  It  is  now  Niebla.  2.  Italica,  east  of  Ilipa,  on  the 
Baitis.  A  municipium  founded  by  Scipio,  in  order  to  settlo 
therein  his  veteran  soldiers.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  em- 
perors Trajan  and  Hadrian.  The  ruins  still  exist  at  Scvilla  la 
Vieja.  l\  Ilipa,  or  Ilipula,  called,  for  distinction'  sake  from  the 
one  just  mentioned,  Ilipula  Magna,  on  the  Bietis,  northeast  of 
Italica,  and  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Singilis.  Here  Scipio 
obtained  a  viotory  over  the  Lusitani.  It  is  now  Pcnnaflor. 
4.  Corduba,  higher  up  on  the  Bartis,  now  Cordova.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Bfietica,  and  a  place  of  great  trade,  the  river  being 
navigable  for  boats  up  to  this  point.  According  to  Strabo,  the 
first  Roman  colony  sent  into  Spain  was  established  here  by 
Marcellus,  A.U.C.  600.  Tho  place  itself,  however,  was  of 
Phoenician  origin,  having  been  founded  under  the  name  of  Kar- 
tabah.  Both  the  Senecas  and  also  the  poet  Lucan  were  born 
here.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  to  which  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Turduli,  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  river,  be- 
longed. Finally,  the  place  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  patri- 
cian colony,  a  later  Marcellus  having  transferred  hither  a  num- 
ber of  poor  but  noble  Romans,  and  having  divided  among  them 
the  property  of  the  richer  Pompeians.  Hence  the  place  was 
also  called  Colonia  Patricia  Cordubensis. 

5.  Mirobriga,  north  of  Corduba,  on  the  other  side  of  Mons 
Marianus,  and  in  the  district  of  Bceturia,  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, abounding  in  strong  positions.  Mirobriga  is  now  Capilla. 
6.  Sisdpo  Vet  us,  to  tho  southeast  of  the  preceding ;  and  Sis- 
dpo  Nova,  to  the  northeast.  Both  these  places  were  remark- 
able for  their  rich  silver  and  cinnabar  mines.  They  are  now 
Almadan  and  Guadalcanal.  In  the  Itinerarium  Antonini, 
the  latter  is  called  Sisalone,  an  evident  corruption  of  its  true 
name.  7.  Illiturgis,  or  Iliturgi,  to  the  northeast  of  Corduba, 
now  Andujar  del  Vejo.  This  was  a  large  and  important  place 
during  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars.  It  was  destroyed  by 
tho  younger  Africanus,  but  rebuilt,  197  B.C.,  under  the  name 
of  Forum  Julium.  8.  Castillo,  also  to  the  northeast  of  Cordu- 
ba, now  Caslona,  on  the  Gaudalimar,  a  municipium,  with  the 
Jus  Latii,  large  of  size,  and  situate  in  a  very  romantic  country, 
near  the  silver  mines  of  the  Saltus  Castulonensis.  It  was  also 
called  Castulo  Parnussia,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
double-peaked  mountain  on  which  it  lay,  and  the  spring  in  its 
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vicinity,  bore  to  Mount  Parnassus  and  the  Castalian  spring  in 
Greece,  and  hence  Silius  Italious  makes  the  inhabitants  to 
have  been  of  Phocian  origin ;  a  poetic  fable,  of  course.  Some 
geographers,  who  assign  narrower  limits  to  Brctica  on  the  east, 
make  the  boundary  line  pass  a  little  distance  to  the  west  of 
Castulo,  and  consequently  assign  Castulo  to  the  province  of 
Tarraconensis.    9.  Tugia,  or,  according  to  Pfolemy,  Tuia,  to 
the  southeast  of  Castulo.    Its  ruins  still  exist  near  Toya.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  the  Saltus  Tugiensis,  now  Si- 
erra de  Cazorla,  where  the  Bsetis  rose. 

2.  Cities  between  the  Btetis  and  the  Coast. 

(a)  Between  the  BatU  and  the  StngiUe,  /row  Wtsi  to  East. 

1.  Nebrissa,  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  one  of  the  Ia- 
gunes  of  the  Bsetis,  near  its  mouth.  Called,  also,  Ncbrissa  Vt~ 
neria,  and  now  Lebrija.  2.  HispCtlis,  on  the  Bajtis,  500  sta- 
dia from  the  sea,  and  reached  by  large  vessels.  It  was,  next 
to  Corduba  and  Gades,  the  most  distinguished  city  of  Turde- 
tania :  it  was  also  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  scat  of  a  Conven- 
tus,  and  was  likewise  a  place  of  great  trade.  Some  modern 
writers,  as,  for  example,  Bochart  and  Mannert,  make  it  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Tartessus,  the  Tarshhh  of  Scripture.  It  is 
now  Seville.  3.  Basilippo,  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  El  Biso.  4.  Asftgi,  called,  also,  Augusta  Firma,  on 
the  River  Singilis,  the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  province.  It  is  now  Evija.  5.  Sing)- 
li,  or  Sing-Ms,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  remains  of 
which  are  found  at  Castillon.  6'.  Miuula,  to  the  southwest, 
not  far  from  Malaca,  famed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  also  for  the  victory  gain- 
ed here  by  Ca*sar,  after  a  desperate  battle,  over  the  son  of  Pom- 
pey.  It  is  now  Morula.  7.  Arutula,  to  tho  northwest,  now 
Rcmda,  where  inscriptions  are  found.  8.  Ursa,  or  Urson,  the 
last  refuge  of  the  partisans  of  Pompey.  It  had  the  cognomen 
of  Genua  Urbanorum,  and  is  now  Osuna. 

(b)  Between  the  Stngilu  and  the  Baliejtom  Wat  to  East. 

L  Carbula,  on  the  BiEtis,  at  tho  junction  of  the  Singilis, 
near  the  present  Guadalcazar.  2.  Ulia,  to  the  southeast,  a 
municipium ;  called,  also,  / ulia,  and  probably  the  same  with  the 
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Fidentia  of  Hirtius.  The  remains  are  now  found  at  Monte 
Ulia.  3.  IltibPris,  or  Illiberi  Liberini,  to  the  southeast,  now 
Granada.  Hardouin  and  D'Anville,  however,  make  Granada 
to  have  been  of  Moorish  origin,  and  find  traces  of  the  name 
of  Illiberi  in  the  neighboring  mountains  of  Sierra  d'Elvira. 
4.  Acei,  to  the  east,  called  also  Colonia  Accitana  Julia  Gemel- 
la.  It  had  the  Jus  Italicum,  and  its  site  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Guadix  el  Viejo.  5.  Bastia,  called,  also,  Mcntesa  Bastia,  to 
the  northeast,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bastitani  in  this  quarter. 
The  ruins  are  found  near  La  Gtiardia.  6.  Urgaon,  or  Urcao, 
with  the  cognomen  of  Alba,  to  the  northwest.  It  was  a  mu- 
nicipium,  and  is  now  Arjona,  as  inscriptions  show. 

t 

3.  TARRACONENSIS. 
(A.)    Boundaries,  6lc. 

I.  The  province  of  Tarraeonensis  derived  its  name,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  from  the  city  of  Tarraco,  now  Tarragona,  its 
capital ;  and  it  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three  provinces 
into  which  Hispania  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 

II.  Tarraconensis,  as  we  have  already  shown,  comprehended 
all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south  as  far  as  a  line 
drawn  from  Baria,  now  Varea,  below  Carthago  Nova,  and  con- 
tinued upward,  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  a  point  on  the  Du- 
rius,  in  the  vicinity  of  Complutica. 

III.  The  climate  and  character  of  this  large  region  was,  of 
course,  different  in  different  quarters.  That  part  which  lay 
along  the  Mediterranean  was  very  warm  and  fruitful.  The 
northern  parts,  however,  were  unproductive,  and  had  a  raw 
and  cold  climate.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  in  this 
quarter  was  covered  with  mountains  and  forests,  while  the 
plains  were  in  general  poorly  watered,  and  suffered  also  from 
the  cold.  The  winters  here  were  very  severe,  and  the  snow 
fell  to  a  great  depth. 

(B.)  Tribes. 

1.  Tribes  nf  the  Western  and  Northern  Coasts,  from  West  to  East. 

I.  Callaici  (KaXXaiKoi),  called  also,  by  the  Latin  writers,  Cal- 
teci,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Gallwci.  These  formed  one  of  the 
most  widely  extended  of  the  Spanish  tribes.  They  occupied 
the  whole  western  coast,  from  the  Durius  upward,  except  the 
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northwestern  corner,  where  the  Artabri,  a  Celtic  race,  had  fix- 
ed their  seats,  and  possessed  also  the  northern  coast,  as  far  as 
the  River  Melsus,  the  western  limit  of  the  Astures.    In  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  they  followed  the  course  of  the  Durius  as 
far  as  the  eastern  boundary  in  this  quarter  of  modern  Portugal. 
They  occupied,  therefore,  what  are  now  the  Portuguese  prov- 
inces of  Entre  Duero  e  Mhiho  and  Tras  os  Monies,  almost  all 
Gallicio,  a  portion  of  Asturias,  and  the  westernmost  part  of 
Lean. 

This  large  tribe  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  main 
branches,  named  respectively  after  their  capital  cities,  the  Col- 
loid Bracares  or  Bracarii,  and  the  Colloid  Lucenses.  The 
former  of  these  were  on  the  west  side,  between  the  Durius  and 
Minius;  the  latter,  partly  on  the  west,  between  the  Minius 
and  the  Ulla,  but  principally  along  the  northern  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  Bracares  numbered  among  them  175,000 
freemen,  and  the  Lucenses  about  166,000. 

II.  Celtce. — These  were  situate  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  territory  of  the  Callaici.  They  were  generally  called  by 
the  common  name  of  Artabri,  but  there  were,  in  fact,  four 
small  tribes,  the  Pr&samard,  Nerii,  Tamarici,  and  Artflbri, 
or  ArlotrSbce.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  on  tho  Anas, 
and  their  wandering  hither  has  already  been  alluded  to  (p. 
16,  ♦  ix.). 

III.  Astures  (Aorovpot  and  'Aorvpec),  between  tho  Callaici  on 
the  west,  the  Cantabri  on  the  north,  the  Vactwi  on  the  south, 

* 

and  the  Celtiberi  on  the  east.  The  dividing  point  between 
their  territory  and  that  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses,  on  the  coast, 
was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Melsus,  now  the 
Narcea,  which  stream  fell  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  Arw  Sestiancc.  Tbcir  country,  therefore,  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  modern  Asturias,  together  with  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  According  to  Pliny, 
the  Astures  numbered  twenty-two  communities  or  tribes,  and 
240,000  free  persons.  In  language  and  habits  they  showed  a 
common  origin  with  the  Callaici  and  Lusitani. 

IV.  Cantabri,  to  the  east  of  the  Astures,  to  the  west  of  the 
Autrigones,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Vaccan  and  some  Celtibe- 
rian  tribes.  They  occupied  what  corresponds  now  to  the  west- 
ern portion  of  La  Montana,  and  the  northern  half  of  Patcncia 
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and  Toro.  They  were  the  most  ferocious  and  warlike  people  of 
Spain,  and  long  resisted  the  Roman  power.  Their  final  reduc- 
tion was  effected  by  Agrippa,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  after 
they  had  withstood  the  arms  of  Rome  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  Oceanus  Cantabricus,  which  derived  its  name 
from  them,  as  it  washed  their  coasts,  is  now  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

V.  Caristi,  or,  as  Pliny  calls  them,  Carieti,  to  the  east  of 
the  Cantabri.  Their  territory  was  very  limited  in  extent. 
Pliny  joins  to  them  the  Vennenses,  and  gives  the  two  combin- 
ed only  five  cities.  Their  territory  corresponded  to  a  part  of 
modern  Biscay. 

VI.  Varduli,  still  farther  to  the  east,  and  extending  inland 
from  the  coast  to  the  Iberus.  They  occupied  what  is  now  the 
eastern  half  of  Biscay,  and  Alava,  and  the  westernmost  part 
of  Navarra. 

VII.  Vascdnes,  southeast  of  the  Varduli,  in  the  modern  iVa- 
varra.  Mela  makes  no  separate  mention  of  them,  but  includes 
the  Vascones  and  Varduli  under  the  name  of  the  latter. 

2.  Tribes  in  the  Interior,  from  West  to  East. 

I.  Vacccei  (OvaKxaioi),  to  the  east  of  the  Callai'ci,  and  south- 
east of  the  Asturcs.  Their  eastern  limit  was  the  River  Piso- 
raca,  now  Pisuerg-a,  near  which  stood  Palantia,  now  Palen- 
cia,  their  greatest  and  most  important  city.  Toward  the  south 
they  reached  beyond  the  Durius,  as  far  as  the  Carpetani. 
Their  territory  answered,  therefore,  to  the  greater  part  of  Vol- 
ladolid,  Leon,  Palcncia,  and  Toro.  This  tribe  was  a  very 
numerous  one,  and  were  the  mildest  and  most  cultivated  of  the 
Iberian  communities.  They  paid  great  attention  to  agricul- 
ture. Ptolemy  assigns  them  twenty  cities,  and  Pliny  names 
eighteen. 

II.  Carpetani,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Iberian 
tribes,  and  occupying  the  very  centre  of  the  Peninsula.  Their 
territory  comprehended  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  Val- 
ladolid,  the  old  Castilian  provinces  of  Avifa  and  Segovia,  the 
largest  portion  of  Guadalaxara,  and  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Toledo.  Their  land  was  productive,  and  the  inhabitants,  like 
the  Vaccaci,  were  a  numerous  and  active  race.  According  to 
some  of  the  ancient  writers,  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  against  Hannibal  more  than  100,000  men. 
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III.  Oretaniy  to  the  east  of  Lusitania  and  Bcetica,  especially 
the  latter ;  to  the  north  of  Bcetica  and  the  country  of  the  Basti- 
tani ;  to  the  south  of  the  Carpetani,  and  to  the  west  of  tlie 
Celtiberi  They  occupied,  therefore,  what  is  now  the  eastern 
part  of  Granada j  La  Mancha,  and  the  western  part  of  Murcia. 
Strabo  makes  them  extend  to  the  lower  coast,  in  which  there 
is,  after  all,  nothing  contradictory,  since  they  were  mingled 
more  or  less  with  the  neighboring  Bastitani,  from  whom,  in 
fact,  they  differed  merely  in  name.  It  appears  better,  how- 
ever, to  follow  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy  and  Plinv. 

IV.  Celtiberi  j  the  most  numerous  and  wide-spread  race  in 
all  Spain.  They  were,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  mixed 
people,  being  composed  of  Celta;  and  Iberians.  Taken  in  their 
widest  extent,  the  Celtiberi  comprehended  six  tribes,  namely, 
the  Berdncs  or  Verones,  Arevaci,  Petcnddnes,  Lusdnes,  Belli, 
and  Ditthi  or  Titthi.  The  former  three  lay  to  the  north,  while 
the  last  three  dwelt  toward  the  south,  along  the  range  of  Idu- 
beda,  as  far  as  that  of  Orospwla,  and  they  alone  were  some- 
times, in  a  narrower  sense,  named  Celtiberi.  The  Celtiberi 
were  distinguished  from  the  neighboring  Iberians  by  a  differ- 
ence of  language,  a  much  ruder  mode  of  life,  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  mountain  strong-holds  scattered  over  their  country,  by 
the  fashion  of  their  arms  (for  example,  the  large  Celtic  shield, 
while  the  Iberi  had  merely  a  small  round  one),  and  their  whole 
mode  of  carrying  on  war.  They  relied  more  on  open  valor  and 
less  on  stratagem  than  the  Iberian  tribes,  and  their  wedge-like 
form  of  battle  proved  often  formidable  to  the  Romans  them- 
selves. Serving  for  hire,  they  were  often  employed  as  Roman 
auxiliaries,  a  means  of  increasing  both  their  wealth  and  power, 
so  that,  soon  after  the  second  Punic  war,  they  exereised  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  among  the  other  Spanish  communities. 
All  their  neighbors  lived  in  some  degree  of  dependence  upon 
them,  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  many  passages  of  ancient 
writers,  the  Vacccei  and  Oretani  are  also  numbered  among  the 
Celtiberi.  They  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  agriculture. 
Their  country  answered  to  what  is  now  the  greatest  part  of 
New  Castile,  a  portion  of  Old  Castile,  and  some  part  of  Ar- 
rag-on. 

V.  Jacetani,  between  the  Vascones  and  Ilcrgetes.  Their 
territory  extended  from  near  Cresar-  Augusta,  now  Saragossa, 
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in  a  northeastern  direction  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees,  so  that  they 
occupied  a  jwirt  of  the  northeastern  quarter  of  Arragon. 

VI.  Ilergetes,  to  the  southeast,  below  the  Cerretani,  and  oc- 
cupying what  now  corresponds  to  a  large  portion  of  Arragon, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers 
reckoned  as  part  of  them  the  smaller  communities  of  the  Bar- 
gusiiy  Bergistani,  Vescitani,  Suessitani,  and  Surdaones. 

VII.  Cerretani,  north  and  northeast  of  the  Ilergetes,  and 
stretching  far  into  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees ;  occupying, 
therefore,  what  is  now  the  northernmost  part  of  Catalonia. 
They  were  a  pure  Iberian  race;,  and  were  divided  into  the  J«- 
liani  and  Augustani. 

VIII.  Lacetani,  below  the  Cerretani,  and  occupying  a  part 
of  modern  Catatonia. 

• 

3.  Tribes  along  Ou  Southern  Coast  from  West  to  East. 

I.  Contestant',  next  above  the  Bastetani,  in  what  is  now  the 
eastern  part  of  Murcia,  and  the  western  part  of  Valencia. 

II.  Edetani,  between  the  Celtiberi  and  Ilercaones,  and  reach- 
ing up  to  the  Iberus.  They  dwelt,  therefore,  in  what  is  now 
the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  Valencia,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Arragon,  below  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Their 
chief  cities  were  Valencia,  Saguntum,  and  Cipsar- Augusta. 

III.  Ilercaones,  between  the  Edetani  and  the  coast,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Iberus.  Their  territory  is  now  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Valencia,  and  a  small  portion  of  southeastern 
Arragon. 

IV.  Cosctani,  between  the  Iberus  and  Rubricatus,  and  below 
the  Ilergetes  and  Lacetani.  They  dwelt  in  what  is  now  the 
southern  part  of  Catalonia. 

V.  Laletani,  above  the  Rubricatus,  and  having  the  Ause- 
tani  to  the  north.  They  dwelt  in  what  is  now  nearly  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Catalonia. 

VI.  Ausctani,  north  of  the  Laletani,  also  in  part  of  Catalo- 
nia, particularly  that  around  Vich  and  Gerona. 

VII.  Indigttes,  northeast  of  the  Ausotani.  They  dwelt  in 
what  is  now  the  northeastern  part  of  Catalonia,  and  also  in 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  borders  of  Gallia. 
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(C)      ClTIKS    OF  TaKKACONKNSIS. 

1.  Cities  belonging-  to  the  Tribes  along  the  Western  and 

Northern  Coasts. 

Cities  of  the  CaUdici  Bracarii. 
1.  BracAra  Augusta,  capital  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  now  Btaga  ;  destroyed  by  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  2.  Cafe,  called  at  a  later  period  Portus 
Cale,  to  the  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durius,  now  Ojforto. 
From  Portus  Cale  came  by  corruption  the  modern  name  Por- 
tugal.   3.  Aqua  Flavur,  northeast  of  Bracara  Augusta,  now 

Chaves,  on  the  Tame  go.  4.  Roboretum,  to  the  east,  the  site 
of  which  is  marked  by  Mount  Roveredo.  5.  Veniatia,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  Vinhaes.  6.  Forum  Limicorum, 
northwest  of  Bracara.    Its  site  is  indicated  by  ruins  on  Mount 

Viso,  near  the  town  of  Ginzo.  7.  Tyde  or  Tudw,  to  the 
north,  on  the  Minius,  now  Tuy.  Pliny  makes  it  belong  to 
the  Conventus  of  Bracara,  although  north  of  the  Minius,  and 
although  the  Bracarii  extended  merely  up  to,  and  not  beyond 
that  river. 

Cities  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses. 

1.  Luais  August i,  capital  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Conventus,  now  Lugo.  It  stood  near  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Minius.  2.  Brigantium,  to  the  northwest,  on  the 
coast,  with  a  lofty  pharos,  now  Corttnna.  3.  Ardobrua,  near 
the  preceding,  now  Ferrol.  The  Brigantinus  vel  Magnus 
Portus,  in  this  quarter,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Bay  of 
Corunna  and  Ferrol.  4.  Iria  F/aria,  to  the  southwest,  now 
El  Padron.  5.  Glandomirum  or  Grandimirum,  to  the  north- 
west, at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamaris  (culled  by  Ptolemy  the 
Tamara),  now  Muros,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tambre.  (>.  Two 
cities  occupied  by  Grecian  settlers  are  also  mentioned  as  ex- 
isting in  the  territory  of  the  Lucenses,  namely,  'HAAi/vef  and 
'Au4piXox<H.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  situated  near 
Aquaz  Cilena  or  Cilenorum,  north  of  Tyde. 

Cities  of  the  Astures. 

1.  Asturica,  called,  also,  Augusta,  the  chief  city  of  the  Astu- 
res, and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus.    It  is  now  Astorga.  Pliny 
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calls  it  "  urbs  magnifica."  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Visigoths. 
2.  Forum  Gigurrorum,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Gigurri,  and  now  Cigarossa.  Harduin,  following 
a  false  reading  in  Ptolemy,  gives  the  name  of  the  place  as  Fo- 
rum Egurrorum,  and  the  error  appears  also  on  the  maps  of 
D'AnviHe  and  others.  3.  Palantia,  to  the  southeast  of  Astu- 
rica,  on  the  River  Astura,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  Pal- 
lantia,  the  city  of  the  Vaccrei.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modern 
Villamoros,  4.  Bergidium  Flavium,  to  the  northwest  of  As- 
turica,  now  La  Vega,  on  the  Coa,  in  western  Leon.  5.  In- 
teramnium  Flavium ,  to  the  southeast  of  Bergidium,  now  Pon- 
ferrada,  on  the  River  Sil.  6.  Nemetobriga,  to  the  southwest, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sil  with  the  Minho,  now  Mendaya. 
7.  Legio  Septima  Gemina,  to  the  northeast  of  Asturica,  now 
Leon.  The  place  was  originally  called  Brigeecium,  and  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Briga?cini.  From  the  time  of  Augustus, 
however,  two  legions  were  posted  here,  in  order  to  keep  the 
northern  tribes  in  subjection.  These  two  legions  appear  in 
process  of  time  to  have  been  united  into  one,  whence  the  name 
Legio  Septima  gemina.  The  place,  for  brevity's  sake,  was 
called  Legio,  whence  the  modern  appellation.  8.  Lance,  or 
Lancia,  to  the  southeast  of  Legio.  It  was  the  strongest  place 
of  the  still  free  Astures,  until  the  Romans  burned  down  the 
walls  and  destroyed  the  city.  The  greater  part  of  the  towns 
in  these  regions  had  wooden  ramparts.  9.  Lncus  Aslurum, 
called,  also,  Ovi'tum,  to  the  north,  toward  the  coast,  now 
Oviedo.  10.  Nofga,  on  the  coast,  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  an  estuary  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  Astures  and  Cantabri.  It  lay  in  what  is  now  the  territory 
of  Gijon.    11.  Zoelcc,  not  far  from  the  ocean,  famed  for  its  flax. 

Cities  of  the  Cantabri. 

1.  Juliobnga,  near  the  sources  of  the  Iberus,  now  Retortillo. 
2.  Uxembarca,  to  the  northeast,  now  Osma.  3.  Vellica,  or 
Belgica,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  near  the  modern  VilleU 
ba.    4.  Coficdna,  to  the  west,  now  Santillana,  or  Onis. 

5.  Vereamcca^  on  the  coast,  now  Puerto  de  S.  Martin. 

6.  Blendium,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Santandcr. 

7.  Portus  Victoria;,  now  Santonna.  8.  Strabo  remarks  that 
many  of  the  Greek  writers  make  various  settlements  of  Greeks 
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to  have  been  made  on  the  northern  and  northwestern  coasts  of 
Spain.    Opsikellas,  for  instance,  a  follower  of  the  mythic  An- 
terior, is  said  to  have  founded,  among  the  Cantabri,  a  city 
named  Opsikella.    No  mention  of  this  name,  however,  occurs 
elsewhere,  and  no  trace  of  such  a  city  is  any  where  found. 

Cities  of  Ou  Autrigonu,  Caristii,  and  Varduli. 

1.  Flaviobriga^  the  chief  city  of  the  Autrigones,  situate  on 
the  coast.  Its  previous  name  was  Amanum  Portus,  which  it 
changed  to  Flaviobriga  on  becoming  a  Roman  colony.  Florez 
makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Portugaletr,  but  Gosselin  to 
St.  Vicente  de  la  Barquera.  Mannert  is  in  favor  of  Santan- 
der.  2.  Virovesca,  in  the  interior,  on  a  branch  of  the  Iberus, 
southwest  of  Flaviobriga.  Its  site  appears  to  be  near  the 
modem  Briviesca.  3.  Deobriga,  or  Doubriga,  northeast  of 
Virovesca,  now  Brinnos.  4.  Belia,  the  only  city  of  the  Caris- 
tii deserving  of  mention,  on  a  branch  of  the  Iberus  coming  in 
from  the  northeast,  and  south  of  Flaviobriga.  In  the  Itinerary 
it  is  called  Bcleia;  and  is  now  Belch  He.  5.  Alba,  now  Alvan- 
na,  belonging  to  the  Conventus  of  Clunia,  among  the  Arevaci. 
6.  Menosca,  on  the  coast,  now  Sumaya.  7.  Morosgi,  also  on 
the  coast,  now  St.  Sebastian.  These  last  three  are  cities  of 
the  Varduli. 

Cities  of  the  Vascones. 

1.  Calagurris,  on  the  Iberus,  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Vascones.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  war  with 
Sertorius,  and  was  besieged  by  Pompey.  It  was  also  the  na- 
tive city  of  Quintilian.  Now  Calahorra.  Pliny  distinguishes 
between  the  Calagurritani  Nassici  and  Fibularenses.  The  for- 
mer of  these  two  places  appears  to  be  the  Calagorina  of  Ptole- 
my, the  latter  the  modern  Calahorra.  2.  Graccurrisy  to  the 
southwest.  Its  earlier  name  was  Ilurcis,  which  it  changed  to 
Graccurris  when  Sempronius  Gracchus,  after  defeating  the 
Celtiberi,  settled  some  new  inhabitants  in  the  place.  It  lay 
near  the  modern  Corella.  3.  Cascantum,  to  the  northeast, 
near  the  Iberus.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  is  now  Cascante. 
4.  Jacca,  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Jaca.  5.  Pom- 
ptto,  to  the  northwest,  now  Pampelona.  It  belonged  to  the 
Conventus  of  Caesar- Augusta,  or  Saragossa.    According  to 
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Strabo,  this  city  was  founded  by  Pompey  (UofirtiXcjv  wc  &v 
nonTTTjioTTokis),  a  remark,  however,  which  is,  in  all  probability, 
erroneous.  6.  Summum  Pyrenwum,  northeast  of  Pampelo, 
among  the  Pyrenees,  now  Sumport.  There  was  another 
place  of  the  same  name  among  the  Indigetes,  where  the  tro- 
phies  of  Pompey  were  erected.  7.  CEdso,  on  the  coast,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  River  Magra- 
da,  now  Urumea,  runs  into  the  sea.  It  was  the  same,  proba- 
bly, with  the  Olarso  of  Pliny,  and  it  lay  near  the  modern 
Oyarzun  or  Oyarco,  in  the  territory  of  Irun  and  Fontarabia. 

2.  Cities  of  the  Tribes  in  the  Interior. 

Cities  of  the  Vaccetx  and  Carpetani. 

Among  the  Vaccsci  we  find,  1.  Pallantia,  now  Palencia,  a 
large  and  celebrated  city,  often  besieged  by  the  Romans.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Palantia  among  the  Astures,  on 
the  River  Astura.  Strabo  assigns  Pallantia  to  the  Arevaci,  on 
whose  confines  it  lay.  2.  Lacobriga,  north  of  the  preceding,  on 
the  River  Pisoraca,  now  the  Pisuerga.  It  was  the  northern- 
most city  of  the  Vacctei,  and  answers  to  the  modern  Lobera. 

3.  Cauca,  some  distance  below  Pallantia.  It  contained  20,000 
inhabitants,  who  were  nearly  all  perfidiously  murdered  by  the 
Romans  after  the  place  had  surrendered.  The  site  answers  to 
the  modern  Coca.    The  Emperor  Theodosius  was  born  here. 

4.  Pintia,  southwest  of  Pallantia,  near  the  River  Durius.  It 
is  now  Valladolid.  5.  Albucella,  southwest  of  Pallantia,  and 
between  Pintia  and  Amallobriga.  According  to  Polybius,  it 
was  the  largest  city  of  the  Vacca?i,  and  was  taken  by  Hanni- 
bal. It  is  named  by  this  writer  Arbucala.  Now  Villa  Fasila. 
6.  Amallobriga,  on  the  Durius,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  land,  now  Medina  del  Rioscco. 

Among  the  Carpetani  we  find,  1.  Toletum,  the  capital  city, 
now  Toledo.  It  was  famed  for  its  steel  articles.  Between  it 
and  Hippo,  to  the  southeast,  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the 
Celtiberi.  2.  JEbura,  or  Libora,  to  the  southwest,  called  on 
coins  JEpora  and  Apora,  now  Cuerva.  3.  Contrebia,  a 
strongly  fortified  city,  well  known  in  ancient  history,  but  the 
site  of  which  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  was  probably  de- 
stroyed in  war,  and  seems  to  have  answered  to  the  modern 
Santai'er,  which  would  make  it  to  have  been  to  tho  northeast 
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of  Toletum,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Celtiberi.    4.  Consa- 
brum,  to  the  south  of  Toletum,  a  municipium,  now  Consue- 
gra.    5.  Vicus  Cuminarius,  northeast  of  Toletum,  near  the 
Tagus,  and  celebrated  for  its  cumin,  whence  the  name  of 
the  place.    It  is  now  S.  Cruz  de  la  Zarza,  and  is  still  famed 
for  the  same  product.    6.  Complutum,  to  the  north  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Alcala  de  Hcnarez.    7.  Mantua,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  preceding,  now  Mondejar :  erroneously  regarded 
by  some  as  corresponding  to  the  modern  Madrid.    8.  Caraca, 
laid  down  on  some  ancient  maps  as  a  city  above  Gomplutum, 
on  the  Tagonius.    This,  however,  is  an  error,  the  country  in 
this  quarter  being  occupied  by  the  Characitani,  who  had  no 
cities,  but  dwelt  in  caves,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  in 
his  life  of  Sertorius. 

Cities  of  the  Oretani. 

1.  Oretum,  on  the  Anas,  called  sometimes  Oretum  Cier- 
manorum ;  the  northern  portion  of  the  Oretani  being,  according 
to  Pliny,  also  named  Germani.    It  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
race.    Stephanus  calls  it  Orisia.    Its  site  is  marked  by  a  spot 
named  De  Oreto,  where  there  are  ruins,  and  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man bridge.    2.  Laminium,  to  the  east,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Anas.    Its  site  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Fuenllana,  between 
Montiel  and  Alcaraz.    3.  Libisosia,  to  the  east  of  the  preeed- 
ing,  called,  also,  Forum  Augusti  and  Colonia  Libisosanorum. 
It  was  a  L»atin  colony,  and  possessed  the  Jus  Italicum.  Now 
Lesuza,  in  New  Castile.     4.  Murus,  to  the  northwest,  now 
Mortales.    6.  Althcca,  called,  also,  Carteia,  north  of  the  pre- 
ceding.    It  was  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  named  Oleades,  and 
was  taken  by  Hannibal,  who  transported  the  whole  tribe,  along 
with  other  Iberians,  to  Africa,  prior  to  his  invasion  of  Italy,  as 
he  feared  lest  they  might  occasion  disturbances  in  Spain  dur- 
ing his  absence.    Their  country  was  subsequently  possessed 
by  the  Oretani.    The  site  answers  probably  to  Orgaz,  in  New 
Castile. 

Cities  of  the  CeUiberi. 

1.  Segobriga,  nearly  due  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus, 
and  southwest  of  Ceesar-  Augusta.  It  was  the  capital  city, 
and  the  site  is  to  be  found  near  the  modern  Priego.  Strabo 
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informs  us  that  Sertorius  for  a  long  time  carried  on  his  war- 
fare in  tlie  region  lying  between  this  place  and  Bilbilis.  Ac* 
cording  to  Pliny,  excellent  lapis  specularis  was  obtained  in  the 
vicinity,  deep  pits  having  been  dug  for  that  purpose,  traces  of 
which  are  said  still  to  remain.  2.  Ergavica,  to  the  south- 
west, a  Latin  colony,  and  a  large  and  powerful  place.  It  lay 
where  the  Guardiela  now  flows  into  the  Tagus,  and  the  rains 
are  still  extensive.  3.  Bilbilis,  northeast  of  Segobriga,  on  the 
River  Bilbilis,  now  the  Xalon,  the  waters  of  which  were  fa- 
mous for  their  property  of  hardening  iron.  The  place  was 
celebrated  for  its  horses,  arms,  iron,  and  gold.  It  was  also  the 
native  city  of  the  poet  Martial.  It  is  now  Baubola.  4.  T«- 
riasoj  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Ergavica,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Sucro.  The  waters  here  were  also  famed  for  hardening 
iron.    Now  Tarrazona. 

Among  the  Arevaci  we  find,  1.  Numantia,  a  city  celebrated 
for  its  long  resistance  to  the  Roman  power.  It  was  situate  on 
the  River  Durius,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  source,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Arevaci,  though  Pliny 
makes  it  a  town  of  the  Pelendones.  Numantia  was  situate  on 
a  steep  hill  of  moderate  size,  and,  according  to  Floras,  possessed 
no  walls,  but  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  very  thick  woods, 
and  could  only  be  approached  on  one  side,  which  was  defended 
by  ditches  and  palisades.  Its  position  has  been  a  subject  of 
considerable  dispute ;  but  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  was 
situate  near  the  modern  town  of  Soria,  at  a  place  called  Pu~ 
enie  de  Don  Garray.  Numantia  is  memorable  in  history  for 
the  war  which  it  carried  on  against  the  Romans  for  the  space 
of  fourteen  years.  Strabo  states  that  the  war  lasted  twenty 
years,  but  he  appears  to  include  in  this  period  the  war  carried 
on  by  Viriathus.  After  the  Numantines  had  defeated  several 
Roman  commanders,  the  Romans  appointed  Soipio  Africanus, 
the  younger,  consul,  B.C.  134,  for  the  express  purpose  of  the 
conquest  of  this  city.  He  invested  the  place,  and  after  having 
in  vain  endeavored  to  take  it  by  storm,  he  turned  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  place  (B.C.  133)  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  three  months  from  the  time  of  his  first  at- 
tack. The  Numantines  displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  he- 
roism during  the  whole  of  the  siege,  and  when  their  provisions 
had  entirely  failed,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  and  perished  amid 
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the  flames.     The  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  amount- 
ed to  only  8000.    2.  Uxdma,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding, 
famous  for  its  horses,  now  0$ma.     3.  Clunia,  to  the  north- 
west of  Uxama,  a  colonial  city,  and  the  seat  of  a  Convcntus. 
It  was  situate  near  the  modern  village  of  Corvnna  del  Conde, 
and  first  grew  into  importance  after  the  reduction  of  the  Can- 
utl»ri.    4.      ismttia  or  Sdirutrfid,  to  tin-  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  modern  Siguenza. 

Among  the  Berones  or  Veronet  we  find,  1.  Tritium  M>  tal- 
/um,  now  Tricio.  2.  Varia,  to  the  northeast,  the  Verela  of  the 
Itinerary,  now  Varea.  Here  was  a  crossing-place  or  ford 
over  the  Iberus,  and  up  to  this  point  the  river  was  navigable. 
3.  Contrebia,  called,  also,  Leucas,  on  the  Iberus,  not  far  from 
Varia,  and  corresponding  to  the  Cantabria  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Its  site  is  now  marked  by  ruins  between  Logranu  and  Piana. 

Among  the  Pelendones  we  find,  1.  Termrs,  the  same,  prob- 
ably, with  the  Termantia  of  Appian.  It  was  a  place  of  groat 
celebrity  during  the  war  with  Sertorius.  The  site  is  indieated 
at  the  present  day  by  a  spot  called  Krmita  dt  nurstrn  Sen- 
nor  a  de  Tiermes.  2.  Vvluce,  now  Velacha.  'S.  Angustobriga, 
now  Aldea  el  Muro,  near  Soria. 

Among  the  Lusones  we  iiud  merely  /,////>/,  said  to  have 
been  300  stadia  from  Numantia,  and  mentioned  by  Appian. 
Its  site  is  unknown.  Among  the  V>Y///,  who  are  also  called 
Bel  Hani,  we  have  Belea  or  Bel >  in,  probably  the  modern  Bel- 
chite.    No  cities  of  the  Titthi  are  mentioned. 

Cities  of  the  Ilcrgetes. 

1.  Ilerda,  on  a  height  on  the  River  Sicoris,  now  the  Segre. 
It  was  a  colonial  and  municipal  city,  and  is  now  Lv.rida.  The 
place  was  a  strong  one,  and  is  mentioned  in  tin  account  given 
of  Ceesar's  movements  against  Afranius  and  IVtreius,  the 
lieutenants  of  Pompey.  2.  Osca,  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Huesca.  This  was  the  place  where  Sertorius 
caused  the  children  of  the  noblest  parents  among  the  different 
nations  of  Spain  to  be  educated  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning, 
and  where  they  were,  in  reality,  kept  as  so  many  hostages. 
It  was  a  large  and  strong  city.  13.  Athanagid)  the  capital  of 
the  Ilergetes,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilerda,  now  probably  Ag- 
ramuul.    It  was  taken  by  iScipio.    4.  Cclsa,  on  the  River 
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Iberus,  to  the  southwest.  There  was  here  a  stone  bridge  over 
the  stream.  It  is  now  Xefsa.  5.  Gallicum,  to  the  southwest 
of  Osea,  on  the  River  GalJicus,  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  Iberus.  Now  Zunra,  on  the  Gat/ego.  6.  Forum  Gallo- 
rum>  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  also  on  the  Gallicus. 
Now  Gurrea. 

3.  Cities  of  the  Tribes  on  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Coasts. 

Cities  of  the  Contestant 
1.  Ihrcij  the  same,  probably,  with  the  Eliocroca  of  the  Itin- 
erary, now  Lorca}  on  the  River  Sangonera,  a  tributary  of 
the  Segura,  the  ancient  Tader.  2.  Carthago  Nova,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  on  the  coast,  and  now  Cartagena.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Hasdrubal  Barcas,  who  succeeded 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  in  the  government 
of  Spain,  and  who  intended  it  for  the  metropolis  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian possessions  in  this  country.  The  situation  of  the  place 
was  very  favorable  for  commerce,  since  it  lay  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  which  had  hardly  any 
good  harbors  besides  this  along  its  whole  extent.  It  lay  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  which  formed  a  safe  and  spacious  harbor.  The 
city  was,  moreover,  strongly  fortified,  and  twenty  stadia  in  cir- 
cuit. In  its  neighborhood  were  rich  silver  mines,  and  valuable 
fisheries  were  carried  on  along  its  coasts.  Here,  also,  were  great 
salting  establishments.  It  was  also  the  great  outlet  for  the 
trade  of  the  interior.  Seipio  Africanus  took  the  place  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  and,  on  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  became  a  colony  under  the  title  of  Colonia  Victrix 
Julia  Nova  Carthago.  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Tar- 
raconensis  spent  the  winter  either  in  this  city  or  in  Tarraco. 
This  city  was  sometimes  also  called  Carthago  Spartaria,  from 
the  spartum,  or  Spanish  broom,  which  grew  so  abundantly  in 
its  vicinity,  and  from  which  a  whole  tract  of  country  here,  one 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth,  was  called  Spar- 
tarius  Campus.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  spartum  was 
not  confined  to  this  portion  of  the  country  merely,  but  was 
found  also  on  the  mountains  farther  inland.  The  Greek  name 
for  the  city  was  Ka(>\riAd)v  tj  vta,  and  it  was  also  sometimes 
called  Kutn)  tto^c,  or  the  "New  City."  The  name,  however, 
is,  in  fact,  a  double  pleonasm,  since  KapxqAwv  and  Carthago 
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are  both  corruptions  from  the  Punio  Karth-hadtha,  meaning 
itself  ''the  new  city,"  in  reference  to  Old  Tyre.  The  place 
was  all  but  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  The  Scombraria  Insula, 
oft'  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  received  its  name  from  the  scom- 
bri, or  mackerel,  that  were  caught  here,  and  from  which  the 
g-arum,  or  pickle,  was  made,  for  which  Carthago  Nova  was  so 
famous.    It  is  now  La  Islota,  or  "  little  island." 

We  then  come  to,  3.  Alone  or  Alonce,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tader  or  Scgura,  and  now,  probably,  Torre  de  Salinas.  The 
place  appears  to  have  been  of  Grecian  origin,  and  to  have  de- 
rived its  name,  as  Mannert  thinks,  from  salt-works  in  its 
neighborhood  (6  aAc,  "  salt").  4.  Ilieis,  north  of  the  preced- 
ing, now  Elche.  It  was  a  colonial  city,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Ilicitanus,  a  wide 
bay  in  this  quarter,  now  the  Bay  of  Alicante.  The  name  of 
the  place  is  also  written  Illici  and  Illice.  Near  this  city  Ha- 
milear  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  settlement  called  Acra 
Leuccy  on  the  coast,  and  which  is  probably  the  same  with  Livy's 
Castrum  Album.  5.  Lucentum,  to  the  northeast,  now  Alicante. 
This  was  also  a  colonial  city.  6.  Dianium,  or  Artemisium, 
to  the  northeast,  above  the  Dianium  Promontorium.  This  was 
a  strong  place,  situate  on  a  height,  and  was  made  by  Serto- 
rius  the  station  for  his  fleet.  It  was  celebrated,  also,  for  it* 
temple  of  Diana.  The  place  is  now  Denia.  7.  Lauron,  to- the 
northwest,  on  the  coast,  now  Laury,  and  anciently  famed  for 
its  wine.  It  was  taken  by  Sertorius  under  the  very  eyes  of 
Pompey,  and  laid  in  ashes.  Near  this  place,  also,  Cneius  Pom- 
peius,  the  elder  son  of  Pompey,  was  slain.  8.  Asfris,  inland, 
northwest  of  Ilicis,  and  now  Aspe.  9.  Setabis  or  Scctabis,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  Lauron,  called,  also, 
on  coins,  Scetabi  August a norum.  It  was  a  municipal  city,  and 
famed  for  its  flax  and  fine  manufactures.  Some  assign  the 
place  to  the  Edetani.    It  is  now  Iativa. 

Cities  of  the  Edetani. 

1.  Sucroy  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  mouth.  It 
is  often  mentioned  by  historical  writers,  and  is  now,  according 
to  Ukert,  Cullera.  It  was  destroyed  already  in  Pliny's  time, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  "  quondam  opjridum."  2.  Valcntia,  north 
of  the  preceding,  now  Valencia.    It  was  founded  by  the  con- 
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sul  Brutus,  who  settled  here  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Viriathus. 
The  city  was  destroyed  by  Pompey,  but  soon  after  repeopled. 
Mela  speaks  of  it  subsequently  as  an  important  place.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Edetani,  and  situate  on  the  River  Turia,  now 
the  Guadalaviar,  or  Rio  Turia.  3.  Saguntum,  called,  also, 
Saguntus,  and,  by  the  Greek  writers,  Idyovvrov,  ZdicwOof,  and 
ZaicavQa.  It  lay  a  short  distance  above  Valentia,  on  a  height, 
about  1000  paces  from  the  sea,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
count. Polybius,  however,  says  seven  stadia,  and  Pliny  3000 
paces.  This  place  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
from  the  island  of  Zacynthus  (now  Zante),  together  with  some 
Rutulians  from  Ardea  in  Italy,  whence  it  also  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  Graia  and  Ausonia.  It  lay  on  the  River  Pallan- 
tias,  now  the  Palancia,  in  a  fruitful  country,  and  became  very 
wealthy  by  both  inland  and  foreign  commerce.  Saguntum 
was  a  firm  and  steadfast  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  hence  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Hannibal.  The  siege  lasted  eight 
months,  and,  being  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  led  at  once  to  the  second  Punic 
war.  Hannibal's  object  was  to  prevent  the  Romans  retaining 
so  important  a  place  of  arms,  and  so  powerful  an  ally  in  a  coun- 
try from  which  ho  was  about  to  depart  on  his  march  for  Italy. 
The  desperate  valor  of  the  citizens,  however,  who  chose  to  per- 
ish with  all  their  effects  rather  than  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
deprived  the  conqueror  of  a  great  part  of  his  anticipated  spoils. 
Still,  the  booty  which  he  saved  from  this  wreck  enabled  him, 
by  his  acts  of  liberality,  to  secure  the  affections  of  his  army, 
and  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  execution  of  his  design 
against  Italy.  The  ruins  of  Sagilntum  still  remain  at  Mur- 
viedro,  a  corruption  of  Muri  Vetcres. 

4.  Edeta,  the  'lldrjra  of  Ptolemy,  called,  also,  Liria,  west  of 
Saguntum,  and  now  Lyria.  5.  Scgobhga,  on  the  Pallantias, 
to  the  northwest  of  Saguntum,  and  now  Scgorbe.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  Segobriga,  the  city  of  the  Celtiberi,  further 
inland,  to  the  northwest.  5.  Etobema  or  Etobcsa,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  preceding,  and  now  Oropesa.  It  was  probably  the 
same  with  the  Honosca  of  Livy.  7.  Casar- Augusta,  to  the 
north,  on  the  Iberus,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  GaUego  (the 
ancient  Gallicus)  and  the  Iluerva.  Its  original  name  was  Sal- 
duba  or  Saldyva,  which  it  changed  for  Caesar- Augusta  when 
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the  Emperor  Augustus  colonized  it  with  the  veterans  of  the 
fourth,  sixth,  and  tenth  legions.  It  was  a  very  flourishing  city 
under  the  Romans,  and  gave  name  to  one  of  the  seven  Convert- 
lus  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  The  Goths  took  it,  under  their 
king  Euric,  about  470,  and  the  Arabians  in  712.  The  latter 
people  corrupted  the  name  into  Saracosla,  whence  its  present 
name  Saragassa  or  Zaragoza.  The  ancient  name  Casar- Au- 
gusta is  itself  a  shortened  form  of  Ccesarea  Augusta. 

Cities  of  the  Ilercaonts  and  CosttanU  s  , 

Among  the  Ilercaones  we  find,  1.  Dertosa,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Iberus,  about  thirteen  English  miles  from  the  mouth, 
and  now  Toriosa.  It  was  a  Roman  municipiura,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Ilercaones,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Julia 
Ilercavonia  Dertosa,  called,  also,  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  on 
coins.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants  "  celebcrrimos  civium  Ro- 
nanorum."  Tortosa  became  a  flourishing  city,  also,  under  the 
Moors,  owing  to  its  favorable  situation  for  trade,  being  placed 
on  a  navigable  river,  and  not  far  from  the  harbors  of  Fangas 
and  Alfaques,  which  last  still  retains  its  Moorish  name,  the 
expression  Al  fakk  meaning  "  a  jaw,"  and  "  a  harbor  in  the 
sea/1  2.  Adeba,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus,  nearer  its 
mouth  than  the  preceding,  now  Amposta.  3.  Ibtra,  a  short 
distance  below  the  preceding,  and  situate  on  the  coast,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Iberus.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  describes  it  as  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  this  quarter.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Coins 
have  been  dug  up  near  the  spot  where  it  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  stood,  bearing  the  inscription  Ilercavonia  on  one  side, 
and,  on  the  other,  Hibera  Julia.  This  place  is  confounded  by 
some  with  Dertosa.  4.  Tria  Capita,  called  in  the  Itinerary 
Traja  Capita,  abovo  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  northeast  of  Dertosa.  Its  site  is  unknown. 
5.  Carthago  Vetus,  not  far,  as  Mannert  thinks,  from  Ilerda, 
the  modern  Lerida.  Its  site  can  not  bo  precisely  determined, 
bat  it  probably  answers  to  Carta  Vieja. 

Among  the  Cosetani,  the  only  city  worth  mentioning  is  their 
capital  Tarrdco,  the  modern  Tarragona,  one  of  the  earliest 
Phosnioian  settlements  in  Spain,  and  a  place  of  great  trade. 
During  the  second  Punic  war  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  and 
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had,  from  its  favorablo  position,  been  even  before  this  a  place 
of  arms  for  the  Romans,  from  their  first  entranoe  into  Spain. 
Under  Augustus  it  became  the  capital  of  Hispania  Citerior  or 
Tarraoonensis,  and  obtained,  also,  the  additional  appellation  of 
Augusta.  Its  harbor  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Antoninus  Pius. 
Tarraco  was  also  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Conventus  of 
Hispania  Citerior.  It  was  taken  by  Euric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
in  467,  and  levelled  with  the  earth.  Recovering  from  this  blow, 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  710,  and  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  it  remained  desolate  until  1038,  when  it  was  re- 
built by  Bernardo,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  Tarragona  has  many 
interesting  Roman  remains,  and  among  them  those  of  a  splen- 
did aqueduct,  which  once  supplied  the  city  with  water,  brought 
from  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  affords  proof  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  place  by  the  Romans.  About  three 
miles  east  of  the  city  there  is  a  very  fine  mausoleum,  which  the 
vulgar  call  "  El  Sepulcro  de  los  Scipiones"  (the  tomb  of  the 
Soipios),  from  a  belief  that  Cneius  and  Publius  Scipia  are  bur- 
ied under  it. 

Cities  of  the  LaUtani,  Ausctani,  and  Tndigctes. 

Among  the  Laic t am  we  find,  1.  Barctno,  now  Barcelona,  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  situate  on  the  coast,  between  the  River 
Batulo,  now  Besos,  to  the  east,  and  the  Rubricates,  now  Llob- 
regal,  to  the  west.  It  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  was,  prob- 
ably, one  of  the  colonies  formed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  eastern 
ooast  of  the  peninsula.  Bo  this,  however,  as  it  may,  a  town 
appears  to  have  been  built  here  by  Hamilcar  Barcas  or  Baroi- 
no,  about  235  B.C.,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  his  family. 
"When  the  Carthaginians  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  206  B.C., 
Barcino  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  ool- 
ony,  with  the  additional  name  of  Faventia.  On  coins  and  in 
inscriptions  it  is  called  Colonia  Faventia  Julia  Augusta.  Ia 
A.D.  411,  the  Gothio  king  Artaulphus  made  his  triumphal  en- 
trance into  it.  In  718  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammed- 
ans, who  kept  it  until  801.  2.  Batulo,  northeast  of  the  preced- 
ing, on  the  coast,  now  Badalona.  3.  Hiiro,  northeast  of  Beetulo, 
also  on  the  coast,  now  Malaro.  4.  Pralorium,  northwest  of 
Duro.  Large  remains  of  this  place  still  exist  near  La  Roca. 
6.  Secerrce,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  probably 
St.  Fere  de  Sercada. 
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Among  the  Ausetam  we  find,  1.  Ansa,  the  chief  city,  on 
the  River  Alba,  the  modern  Ter.    This  place  now  answers 

to  Vique.  2.  Gerunda,  situate  on  a  mountain,  near  the  Alba, 
and  to  the  northeast  of  Ansa,  now  Genma.  :>.  ftlnnda,  on  the 
coast,  above  Pnetorium,  the  modern  Bhntes. 

Among  the  Indig-ftts  we  find,  1.  Emporicr  or  Emporium,  a 
mumcipium  and  colony,  planted  by  Julius  (  Vsar  after  his  vie- 
tory  at  Munda.  It  was  originally  a  settlement  of  Phoe;eans 
from  Massilia,  and  is  now  Ampiirias.  It  lav,  aeeonlinLT  to 
Mela,  on  the  River  Clodianus.  now  the,  Nuiza.  or  TJohr>  i?at 
yh  nor,  and  was  tin*  usual  landing-plan*  for  vessels  that  had 
doubled  the  Promontorium  Y\  ren;eum.  The  set  1  lenient  was 
originally  made  on  a  small  island,  whieh  was  afterward  ealled 
"the  Old  City,"  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  roast 
of  the  main-land.  2.  Rhoda  or  fihodos,  above  Kmporise,  and 
a  coiony  of  Rhodians,  according  to  some,  but,  areordm-/  tooth- 
ers, of  Massilians.  It  is  now  Rasas.  :].  i'ortus  V,  »rris.  at  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  Spam,  and  near  the  I'mmoritorinm 
Pyrenaum,  now  Part  tie  Vindrc.  Aeeor«lin«j  to  Ptolemy,  there 
wa.s  a  temple  of  Venus  on  the  promontory  itself.  Some  made 
this  promontory  mark,  also,  the  limit  between  Hispania  and 
Gallia,  while  others  fixed  that  limit  at  the  Summuni  lyifn niiuin 
of  the  Itinerary,  where  stood  the  "Trophies  of  Pomp  y,"  -u 
UofiTttjiov  Tpoiraia. 

Islands  adjaces t  t o  i  I  i  ^  e  a  m \ . 

»  . " 

1.  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

I.  Baledres,  called,  also,  Gymnetia*,  and  now  Majorca  and 
Minorca.  Both  the  ancient  names  arc  from  the  Greek,  name- 
ly,  BakXiapci*;  (for  which  we  have,  also,  BaXeapidt^,  BaXepiat, 
&c.)  and  Tiffivqaiat  vifooi. 

II.  The  word  Baleares  is  from  the  Greek  0dAA6>,  "  to  throw,1' 
the  original  inhabitants  having  been  very  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  sling,  to  which  they  were  trained  in  their  infancy,  and  their 
dexterity  as  stingers,  while  serving  in  the  Carthaginian  and 
Roman  armies,  is  often  noticed  by  ancient  authors.  The  name 
Gymnesut  has  a  more  general  reference  to  the  same  skill,  on  the 
part  of  these  islanders,  in  the  use  of  missiles. 

III.  Strabo  calls  the  present  Majorca  and  Minorca  by  the 
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name  of  Gymnesice,  while  he  applies  the  term  Pityuste  to  two 
smaller  islands  nearer  the  coast  of  Spain;  and  he  gives  the 
name  of  Baleares  to  the  whole  group.  The  Pityusae,  however, 
are  more  correctly  kept  distinct. 

IV.  The  name  Pityusce  (nirvovaai)  is  also  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  "  Pine  Islands"  (from  mrvf,  "  a  pine-tree"),  and  has 
reference  to  the  thick  growth  of  pine-trees  with  which  the  two 
islands,  but  especially  the  larger  one,  abounded.  The  two 
Pityusae  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  respectively,  Ebusus  and 
Ophiusa  (snake  island),  which  last  the  Romans  translated  into 
Colubraria. 

V.  The  small  island  Capraria  (goat  island),  to  the  south  of 
Majorca,  is  the  modern  Cabrera. 

VI.  The  Phoenicians,  it  appears,  were  the  first  settlers  of 
the  Balearic  islands,  which,  however,  had  a  race  of  original  in- 
habitants. The  Carthaginians,  under  Hanno,  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  group,  proceeded  to  form  new 
settlements,  and  founded  the  town  of  Mago,  now  Mahon,  and 
Jamnoy  now  Ciudadela,  in  the  smaller  one.  These  islands 
furnished  them  with  considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  their  wars 
against  Sicily  and  Rome,  and  a  large  force  of  their  slingers  ac- 
companied Hannibal  in  his  passage  across  the  Alps. 

VII.  When  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  Spain,  the 
islanders  obtained  their  freedom,  which  they  made  use  of  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  piracy,  till  they  were  subdued  by  the  Roman 
consul  Q.  Metellus,  who  founded  the  cities  of  Palma  and  Pol- 
lentia  in  Majorca,  and  took  the  surname  of  Balearicus.  They 
continued  attached  to  the  Roman  republic  as  part  of  Hispania 
Citerior,  and  subsequently  to  the  empire,  and  belonged  to  the 
Conventus  of  Carthago  Nova. 

VIII.  From  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  till  that  of 
Theodosius  they  had  their  own  government.  When  Spain, 
however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  and  Huns,  a  body 
passed  over  to  these  islands,  which  became  an  easy  conquest, 
and  afterward,  with  that  peninsula,  were  subdued  by  the 
Moors.  We  will  now  speak  of  the  Baleares  and  Pityusce  more 
in  detail. 

1.  Balearu  Major. 
The  name  Majorca  comes  from  the  Latin  Major  (Insula), 
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u  the  "Larger"  (island).  Both  Majorca  and  Minorca  produced 
anciently  wheat,  wine,  rosin,  timber,  dtc,  and  mules  of  large 

size.   The  rabbits,  however,  did  great  injury  to  the  crops  here, 

as  in  Spain. 

:  In  Majorca  we  find  the  following  cities:  1.  Palma,  founded 
by  Metellus,  now  Palma,  on  the  south  side,  lying  on  a  spacious 
bay.  2.  Pollentiay  also  founded  by  Metellus,  on  the  northern 
side,  now  Pollenza.  3.  Cinium,  now  probably  Sineu,  although 
some  are  in  favor  of  Calalonga.  4.  Cunici,  now  Alcudia. 
5.  Bocchorum.  Site  unknown.  The  place  was  in  ruins  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Pliny. 

• 

■ 

2.  Bait  oris  Minor • 

The  name  Minorca  comes  from  the  Latin  Minor  (Insula), 
M  the  Smaller"  (island).  In  this  island  we  find,  1.  Jamno  or 
Jamna,  now  Ciudadela.  The  ancient  name,  which  is  some- 
times, also,  written  Jammona,  has  reference,  according  to 
Bochart,  to  the  western  situation  of  the  place  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  parent  country,  being  derived  from  the  Phoe- 
nician Jamma,  "  the  West."  2.  Sanistra.  It  appears  to  have 
been  situate  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  to  answer  to  the 
modern  Alajor.  3.  Ma  go,  or  Magonis  Portus,  now  Port  Mo- 
han. The  place  derived  its  name,  as  already  remarked,  from 
its  founder,  the  Carthaginian  Mago. 

a  > 

3.  Pityusa  Insula. 

These  islands,  as  already  remarked,  wero  two  in  number, 
Ebusus  and  Ophiusa,  and  received  their  names  from  tho  nu- 
merous pine-trees  that  grew  upon  them.  Ebusus  is  now  Iviqa 
or  Ivyza.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  figs,  which  are  still  held  in 
high  repute.  It  contained,  also,  as  it  still  does,  very  good  pas- 
tures. Its  capital  was  Ebusus  or  Ebusium)  which  has  now  the 
same  modern  name  as  tho  island.  Bochart  derives  the  name 
from  the  Phoenician  Iebuso  or  Ibuso,  answering  to  the  Latin 
"  exsiccatce"  i.  c,  exsiccatec  ficus,  "  dried  figs,"  in  allusion  to 
the  fruit  for  which  the  island  was  anciently  so  famous. 

The  island  of  Ophiusa  ('Ctyiovaa),  or  44  Snake  Island,"  re- 
ceived its  name,  as  already  remarked,  from  the  Greeks,  in 
whose  language  ty>K  means  "  a  snake."  The  modern  name 
is  Las  Cotumbretas,  or  Montcolibre. 
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2.  Islands  in  the  Atlantic. 

1.  Cotinusa,  already  mentioned.  Another  name  for  the  isl- 
and on  which  Gades  was  situated.  2.  Landdbris,  off  the  coast 
of  Luaitania,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  Promontorium  Olisi- 
ponense.  Maroianus  calls  it  Lanucris.  It  is  now  Berlin  guas. 
3.  Ctce,  Auniosy  and  Corticata,  three  small  islands  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Minius,  now  respectively  Cies,  Ons,  and  Sal- 
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1.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I.  The  term  Gallia  was  employed  by  the  Romans  in  a  double 
sense :  1.  As  indicating  Gaul  proper,  or  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps, 
called  Gallia  simply,  and  also  Gallia  Ulterior  and  Gallia 
Transalpina  ;  and,  2.  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  refer- 
ence to  Rome,  called  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  forming  subse- 
quently the  northern  part  of  Italy. 

II.  The  consideration  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  belongs  to  the  ge- 
ography of  Italy.  We  will  now  proceed  to  that  of  Gaul  prop- 
er, or  Gallia  Transalpina. 

III.  Gaul  proper,  or  Transalpine  Gaul,  comprised  modem 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  countries  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Switzerland. 

IV.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
Hispania  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Rhine,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  sources  of  that  river  to  the  small  river  Varus,  now  the  Var; 
or,  in  more  general  language,  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps ;  on 
the  north  by  the  Oceanus  Britannicvs  or  English  Channel, 
and  the  Lower  R/iine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 

Obs.  In  speaking  of  the  Alps  as  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  precise  line  of  separation  in  this  quarter,  be- 
tween Gallia  and  Italia,  was  different  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  Thus,  for  example,  it  differed,  while  the  princi- 
pality of  Cottrus  existed,  from  what  became  the  dividing  line  after  the  posses- 
sions  of  that  Alpine  chieftain  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  Pliny  even 
after  this  assigns  the  Centrones,  Caturiges,  and  Vagienni  to  Italy,  and  so,  too, 
does  Ptolemy,  but  they  belong  correctly  to  Gaul.  The  River  Varus  became 
the  limit  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  remained  so  thereafter. 

,  2.  Names. 

I.  "We  find  the  first  mention  of  Gaul  among  the  Greek  writ- 
ers, who  name  the  country  KcAt*k>7,  Celtica-  buttherterm  was 
at  first  applied  by  them,  in  a  very  extended  sense,  to  the  whole 
of  western  and  northwestern  Europe. 
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II.  From  the  time  of  Timseus  the  name  Takaria1  Galulia, 
came  into  use,  and  at  a  later  period  the  Greek  writers  are  found 
employing  also  tho  term  TaXXia  (Gallia),  borrowed  from  the 
Romans. 

III.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  name  of  Gal- 
lia to  the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and  Pyrenees ;  and 
afterward,  in  order  to  designate  the  division  into  provinces,  they 
employed  the  plural  form  Gallia.  In  order,  moreover,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Gaul  proper  and  Upper  Italy,  in  the  latter  of 
which  countries  Gallic  tribes  were  also  settled,  they  called  the 
former  Gallia  Ulterior  or  Transalpine,  as  already  remarked, 
and  the  latter  Gallia  Citcrior  or  Cisalpina. 

IV.  Another  name  employed  by  the  Romans  was  Gallia  Co- 
mala.  This  was  given  to  Gaul  proper,  with  the  exception  of 
Gallia  Narbotiensis,  in  the  south,  and  had  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  wearing  the  hair  long, 
as  a  badge  of  valor. 

V.  We  find,  also,  two  other  appellations  in  use,  namely, 
Gallia  togata  and  Gallia  braccata.  Tho  former  of  these  was 
given  to  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or,  as  Mannert  thinks,  to  that  part 
of  it  which  lay  south  of  tho  Po,  called  otherwise  Gallia  Cis- 
padana,  and  had  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  dress 
and  customs  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  while  the  name  of 
Gallia  braccata  was  given  to  tho  province  of  Narbonensis,  in 
allusion  to  the  braccai  worn  by  the  inhabitants ;  not  that  brae- 
ccn  were  not  also  worn  by  tho  other  Gauls,  but  because  the 
Romans  saw  them  for  the  first  time  worn  in  this  quarter. 

Obs.  1.  To  designate  Gallia  Transalpim,  as  distinguished  from  Cisalpina,  the 
Greek  writers  use  the  expressions  {j  i/nip  tuv  'A?-ruv  Ke/nxij :  fj  virtpu'/.ncioc 
KeArtxiJ :  i)  Kr?.n*v,  «^c  »  while  they  call  Gallia  Cisalpina  rj  tuv  Kara  rv» 
'lra?.iav  KeXruv  jwpa  :  KrAmr/  »/  ivru(  'AXtreuv  :  r)  kutu  YaXaria.  At  a  later 
period  we  rind  Ptolemy  employing  the  term  KtXroyalaria  for  Gaul  proper,  or 
beyond  the  Alps.  This  last-mentioned  name  derives  elucidation  from  the  re- 
mark of  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.,32),  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  to  the  north 
of  Massilia,  and  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  were  called  Ccltat  (Ke>U 
to/)  ;  those,  however,  farther  north,  extending  to  the  ocean  and  the  Scythians, 
were  called  Galata  (YaXurat). 

2.  The  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  in  the  course 
of  the  long  wars  which  commencod  with  the  attack  upon  Rome,  and  terminated 
in  the  subjugation  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  Thoy  were  aware  of  the  identity  of 
these  Gauls  with  the  Kr^roi  of  the  Massilians.  Caesar,  moreover,  in  dividing 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  without  the  province,  and  as  yet  unconqucrcd  by  the 
Romans,  into  three  nations,  and  appropriating  to  one  of  them  the  name  of  Gal- 
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fa,  identities  this  particular  nation  with  the  previously-known  Gauls  or  Colli  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  in  the  province.  When  he  says,  however,  that  the  Romans 
termed  them  Gailt,  and  they  themselves  Cc/te,  his  statement  would  probably 
have  been  more  correct  had  he  reported  that  by  the  Greeks  they  were  termed 
(kilt  (KeXroc),  and  by  the  Romans  GaUi.  It  does  not  appear  clear  that  the 
Gauls  ever  recognized  the  name  of  CtUa  as  a  national  appellation.  It  proba- 
bly grew  into  general  use  among  the  Greeks  from  some  particular  tribe  at  first 
so  named.  This  may  be  collected  from  Strabo.  (Pnehard,  Researches,  vol.  rii., 
p.  61,  icq.) 

3.  The  name  Guilt  is  evidently  Gad  Latinized.  In  like  manner,  the  Greek 
TaXarai.  may  be  traced  to  the  same  root.  Etymologists  derive  this  last  from 
Galltaehd,  "  the  land  of  the  Gauls,"  but  Celtic  derivations  begin  to  be  looked  upon 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  since  of  the  language  of  the  people  of  Gaul  we  hare 
now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  scholars,  few  undoubted  specimens  ;  and  al- 
though there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  a  kindred  tongue  with 
the  dialects  of  the  British  isles,  yet  it  is  evidently  unsafe  to  have  recourse,  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present,  to  the  modern  Gaelic  or  any  of  its  branches.  The 
meaning  of  the  name  Gail,  therefore,  must  be  left  uncertain,  although  many  re- 
gard it  as  a  contracted  form  of  Gatlhcl  or  Gatdheal,  aud  think  that  it  denotes 
"strangers,"  or  "foes."  A  summary  of  all  the  learning  on  this  subject  may 
be  found  in  Diefcnbach's  Celtica,  vol.  ii ,  p.  6,  seqq. 

4.  The  earlier  history  of  the  Celtic  people  is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  but 
of  difficult  investigation.  Were  they  abongines  of  Gaul  or  of  Germany  '  Ac- 
cording to  all  the  testimony  of  history,  or,  rather,  of  ancient  tradition  collected 
by  the  writers  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  migrations  of  the  Cauls  were  always 
from  west  to  east ;  the  Celtic  nations  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  in 
the  East,  were  supposed  to  have  been  colonies  ftom  Gaul,  and  the  Celta*  have 
been  considered,  therefore,  by  many,  to  have  been  the  immemorial  inhabitants 
of  western  Europe.  But  this  opinion  is  altogether  untenable  The  remains  of 
the  Celtic  language  prove  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
stock,  and  to  have  pome,  therefore,  from  the  East ;  and  as  we  find  so  many 
parts  of  Germany  overspread  by  them  in  early  limes,  whence  they  were  after- 
ward expelled  by  German  tribes,  a  strong  suspicion  lorces  itself  upon  our  minds 
that  a  part  of  Uie  Celtic  population  may  have  always  remained  to  tin-  eastward 
of  the  Rhine,  which  perhaps  received  accessions  from  tribes  of  the  same  race 
returning  in  a  later  age  from  Gaul.    (Prtchird,  Researches,  vol  m  ,  p.  60,  seq.) 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  west  of  Europe 
was  wholly  uninhabited  at  the  era  when  the  Celts-  first  occupied  it  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that,  as  they  preceded  the  Teutonic  tribes,  they  must  have  come 
into  contact  with  nations  of  the  Finnish  stock  Tins  umiM  evpeei.iiu  h  ive 
beer,  the  case  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  they  would  have  met  with 
the  Jotuns  or  Finns,  whom  the  Teutonic  people  afterward  lound  in  possession 
of  Scandinavia.    {Pnchard,  I.  c.    Compare  remarks  on  page  -  of  this  work.) 

3.  Early  and  later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  primitive  inhabitants  of  (iallia  were  probably,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  of  Finnish  origin,  and  these  were  reduced  to 
subjection  by  the  Celtic  on  tin;  great  immigration  of  the  hitter 
race  from  tho  East. 

II.  At  the  period  of  Caesar's  invasion  we  find  the  Celtic  race 
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separated  into  three  great  divisions,  the  Celtce,  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  the  Belga,  to  the  north,  and  the  Aquitani,  to  the 
south. 

III.  The  tribes  whom  Csesar  calls  the  Celtce,  and  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  main  Gallic  race,  or,  as  we  may 
term  them,  the  Gauls  proper,  occupied  at  this  time  nearly  all 
the  midland,  western,  and  southern  parts  of  the  country,  ex- 
tending in  one  direction  from  the  Gobarum  Promontortum,  now 
Cape  St.  Make,  in  Bretagne,  to  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy ,  and  perhaps  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyro/,  and,  in 
another  direction,  from  the  banks  of  the  Garumna,  or  Garonne, 
to  those  of  the  Sequdna  and  MatrOna,  or  Seine  and  Marne. 

IV.  The  northeastern  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  Sequana 
and  Matrona  to  the  Channel  and  the  Rhine,  were  occupied  by 
the  Belga*,  a  race,  probably,  of  mixed  Celtic  and  Germanic 
blood,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Rhine  was  occupied 
by  some  tribes  of  purer  and  more  immediate  German  origin. 
Priehard  thinks,  that  in  Caesar's  time,  some  of  the  most  warlike 
tribes  in  the  Belgic  confederation  were  of  the  number  of  emi- 
grants from  Germany,  who  had  lately  taken  their  place  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Belgica,  and  had,  perhaps,  assumed  the  name 
of  Belgse.  The  great  mass  of  the  nation,  however,  wore  un- 
doubtedly Gauls. 

V.  The  southwestern  corner  of  the  country  was  occupied  by 
the  Aquitani,  whose  territory  extended  from  the  Garonne  to 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  probably  some  Ligurian  tribes  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  Celtaj  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Some  Greek  settlements  also  occurred  along  that  coast,  and 
Greek  blood,  though  in  a  minute  proportion,  has  mingled  in 
that  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Langucdoc  and  Provence. 

VL  Previously  to  Cgesar's  conquest,  the  Romans  had  formed 
a  praetorian  province  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  More  particular  mention  of 
this,  however,  will  be  made  under  the  succeeding  section. 

VII.  The  subjugation  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans  produced  an 
intermixture,  though  probably  not  a  great  one,  of  Romans  with 
the  natives ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  overthrow  of  the  vast 
fabric  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  settlement  of  the  northern 
barbaric  nations  within  its  limits,  that  the  population  of  Gaul 
underwent  any  important  modification.    But,  however  little 
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the  population  might  have  been  affected,  the  habits  of  the  Celts 

had  undergone  material  changes  under  the  Roman  dominion ; 
and  the  modern  French  language  shows  how  extensive  and  how 
permanent  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

VIII.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  three  of  the 
invading  tribes  possessed  themselves  of  Gaul,  namely,  the  Visi- 
goths, south  and  west  of  the  Loire  ;  the  Burgundians,  in  the 
southeast,  extending  from  the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone  to  the  Jura 
and  the  Alps ;  and  the  Franks,  in  the  north  and  east.  A  branch 
of  the  Celtic  nation,  moreover,  migrating  from  the  British  isles, 
and  differing  in  dialect  and  language  from  their  kindred  tribes 
in  Gaul,  settled  in  the  extreme  west,  and  have  transmitted  to 
the  present  age  their  peculiarity  of  language,  and  the  name  of 
the  island  {Bretagne  or  Britain)  from  which  they  came. 

IX.  Politically,  the  ascendency  of  tin:  Franks  extinguished 
the  independence  of  their  co-invaders ;  but  the  tribes  which 
succumbed  to  their  yoke  remained  in  the  settlements  they  had 
acquired,  and  have  influenced  more  or  less  the  characteristics 
of  their  descendants.  But,  notwithstanding  these  admixtures, 
the  Celts  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  main  stock  of  the  French 
people,  and  it  has  been  considered  that  the  national  characters 
of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  race  bear  no  inconsiderable  re- 
semblance  to  each  other. 

X.  As  the  predominance  of  the  Celtic  race  may  be  inferred 
from  that  of  their  adopted  language  in  the  greater  part  of 
France,  so  the  local  predominance  of  other  tribes  is  indicated 
by  that  of  their  peculiar  tongue.  The  Breton,  an  adulterated 
form  of  the  language  importeu  by  the  British  settlers,  is  still 
the  language  of  the  rural  districts  and  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Bretagne,  and  is  subdivided  into  four  dialects:  the  Basque  is 
yet  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  representative  of  the  ancient  dialect  of  the  Aquitani: 
the  Lampourdan,  one  of  its  principal  dialects,  is  spoken  in  the 
Pays  de  Labour  and  in  Basse  Navarre.  In  Alsace  the  Gor- 
man language  is  predominant ;  a  circumstance  which  may  bo 
ascribed  to  that  province's  having  been  more  completely  occu- 
pied by  those  tribes  which  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  and 
which  have  preserved  their  own  language,  and  also  to  the  long 
incorporation  of  Alsace  with  Germany,  and  its  comparatively 
late  annexation  to  the  rest  of  France. 
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* 

4.  Historical  Epochs. 

*    *  * 

I.  Immigration  of  the  great  Celtic  raoe  from  the  East,  con* 
sisting  of  the  priestly  and  military  classes.  They  find  the 
conn  try  occupied  by  Finnish  nations,  whom  they  reduce  to 
vassalage,  and  hence  arises  a  lower  caste,  deprived  of  all  civil 
righto,  and  looked  upon  as  mere  vassals  or  serfs. 

II.  The  wants  of  an  increasing  population  lead  the  Celtic 
tribes  settled  in  Gallia  to  send  out  two  vast  emigrating  bodies, 
during  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin  at  Rome,  about  B.C.  600. 
One  of  these  enters  Italy,  the  northern  part  of  which  was  sub- 
dued and  peopled  by  them,  while  tlie  other  moves  eastward 
into  Germany  and  what  is  now  Hungary. 

III.  Greek  colonies  settle  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Gaul.  The  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  was  MaooaXta 
or  Massilia  (now  Marseilles),  founded  by  the  people  of  Phocsea, 
itself  a  Greek  colony  of  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  600,  and  augmented 
by  the  emigration  of  the  main  body  of  the  Phoca?ans,  when 
they  sought  refuge,  B.C.  546,  from  the  pressure  of  the  Persian 
monarchy. 

IV.  The  power  or  influence  of  Massilia  extends  over  the 
neighboring  districts,  and  several  colonies  are  founded  on  the 
coasts  of  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Corsica,  such  as  Agatha,  now 
Agde ;  Antipolis,  now  Antibes  ;  Niccea,  now  Nice ,  &c. 

V.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hanni- 
bal marches  through  Gaul,  in  his  route  from  Spain  into  Italy ; 
and  Scipio,  the  Roman  consul,  who  had  conveyed  his  army  by 
soa  to  Massilia,  in  order  to  intercept  him,  sends  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  up  the  banks  of  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  to  recon* 
noitre,  and  these  have  a  smart  skirmish  with  a  body  of  Hanni- 
bal's Numidians.  Hannibal,  however,  marohes  onward  into 
Italy,  to  which  country  Scipio  also  returns,  sending  his  army 
forward  under  his  brother  Cnseus  into  Spain. 

VI.  After  the  close  of  the  Punic  wars  the  Romans  gradually 
extend  their  power  in  Gaul.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  his  successor 
Sextius  Calvinus,  conquer  the  Salyes,  Vocontii,  and  some  other 
tribes.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  now  secured  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Aquce  Sextia?,  now  Aix,  B.C. 
122,  and  that  portion  of  Transalpine  Gaul  which  the  Romans 
had  subdued  is  shortly  after  formed  into  a  pnetorian  province 
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(B.C.  118),  of  which  Narbo  Martius,  now  Narbonne,  colonized 
the  following  year  (B.C.  117),  becomes  the  capital.  Massilia, 
nominally  in  alliance  with,  but  really  in  subjection  to  Rome, 
lies  within  this  province. 

VII.  In  the  migratory  invasion  of  the  Cimbri,  Teutones, 
and  Ambrones,  the  Roman  province  in  Gaul  is  for  several 
years  the  seat  of  war.  The  Roman  armies  are  repeatedly 
defeated.  In  one  dreadful  battle  (B.C.  101)  they  are  said  to 
have  lost  80,000  men.  The  province  is,  however,  rescued  from 
the  invaders  by  the  great  victory  obtained  by  Marius  (B.C.  101) 
over  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  near  Aqurn  Sextur.  The 
Cimbri  have  meantime  marched  into  Italy. 

VIII.  The  conquests  of  Ctesar  reduced  nearly  the  whole 
country  between  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean,  into  subjection  to  Rome.  The  Aqui- 
tani,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Alps,  are  not  subdued  till 
afterward ;  the  former  are  conquered  by  Messala,  but  some  of 
the  Alpine  tribes  retain  their  independence  till  the  time  of  Nero. 

JX.  Under  Augustus,  Gaul  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  of 
which,  together  with  other  subdivisions  afterward  made,  men- 
tion wdl  be  found  under  the  succeeding  section. 

X.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  Gaul  is  ravaged  by 
the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Lygians  (who  had  been 
all  driven  out  by  Probus,  A.D.  277);  by  the  Bagamls,  :i  ImkIv 
of  peasants,  themselves  Gauls,  driven  into  rebellion  (A.D.  284, 
285)  by  the  weight  of  their  oppressions,  anil  the  distress  eon- 
sequent  on  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  as  well  as  the  eivil 
dissensions  of  the  empire;  again  by  the  Franks  and  the  Alle- 
manni,  who  are  repulsed  by  the  emperors  Julian  (A.T>.  355  to 
361)  and  Valentinian  (A.D.  365  to  375),  and  by  the  piratical 
Saxons  who  ravage  the  coasts.  Tho  Roman  power,  however, 
still  suffices  to  keep  these  barbarians  from  settling  in  Gaul, 
though  it  can  not  abate  the  pressure  on  the  distant  frontier,  and 
the  decaying  strength  of  tho  empire  only  protracts,  but  can  not 
avert,  the  final  catastrophe. 

XI.  The  Franks  (t.  e.,  tho  Freemen),  a  confederacy  of  Ger- 
man nations,  are  found  in  the  fourth  century  settled  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the.  junct  ion  of  the  River  Mayn 
to  tho  sea,  and  in  tho  latter  part  of  this  same  century,  and 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  next,  appear  to  have  been 
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in  alliance  with  the  empire.  These  Franks  preserve  their  in- 
dependence even  while  confederated,  and  each  tribe  has  its  king. 
Like  the  Saxon  chieftains,  who  professed  all  to  derive  their  lin- 
eage from  Woden,  the  Frankish  princes  claimed  a  common  an- 
cestor Meroveus  (Meertcig,  "warrior  of  the  sea"),  from  whom 
they  bore  the  common  title  of  Merovingians.  The  era  of  Me- 
roveus  is  not  ascertainable. 

XII.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaul  becomes 
a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations  by  which  the  empire  is  dis- 
membered. There  is  no  revival  of  national  independence  as 
in  Britain.  The  nationality  of  the  Gauls  had  been  lost  when 
the  extension  of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  provinces  by  Caraoalla,  A.D.  212,  merged  the  dis- 
tinction previously  maintained  hetween  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  and  their  subjects ;  and  the  national  religion,  Druidism, 
had  sunk  beneath  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  the  growing 
influence  of  Christianity. 

XIII.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  406  the  Rhine  is  crossed 
by  a  host  of  barbarians,  who  never  repass  that  frontier  stream. 
They  consist  of  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevians,  Burgundians,  and 
other  nations.  The  Vandals,  who  first  reach  the  bank,  are  de- 
feated by  the  Franks,  who  defend,  as  the  allies  of  the  empire, 
the  approach  to  the  frontier ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Alans, 
the  Franks  in  their  turn  are  overcome,  and  the  passage  is  ef- 
fected. The  devastation  of  Gaul  by  this  horde  of  invaders  is 
terrible ;  the  inhabitants  of  many  towns  are  slaughtered  or  car- 
ried into  captivity,  the  sanctity  of  the  churches  is  violated,  and 
the  open  country  is  laid  waste.  Armorica  (the  present  Bn- 
tagne),  into  which  the  settlement  of  the  British  soldiers  who 
had  followed  Maximus  the  usurper  into  Gaul,  had  infused  a 
military  spirit,  assumes  and  establishes  its  independence,  bat 
the  rest  of  Gaul  becomes  a  prey. 

XIV.  The  Suevians,  the  Alans,  and  the  Vandals  cross  the 
Pyrenees  into  Spain.  The  Burgundians  settle,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Roman  government,  in  the  east  of  Gaul,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jura  range,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle.  The  Visigoths,  moreover,  who  had  been  long  rav- 
aging both  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  are  induced,  just 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Burgundians  (A.D.  412  to  414),  to 
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accept  the  cession  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  Loire.  Toulouse  becomes  their  capital.  Both 
Burgundians  and  Visigoths  take  the  name  of  Romans,  and  pro- 
fess subjection,  which  is,  however,  merely  nominal,  to  the  em- 
peror of  the  west.  The  lands  in  the  district  ceded  to  them  are 
divided  between  the  original  possessors  and  the  new  comers, 
who  give  up  their  unsettled  migratory  course  of  life  on  receiv- 
ing a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil. 

XV.  Hostilities  are  before  long  renewed  between  the  troops 
of  the  empire  and  these  new-settled  nations ;  but  their  settle- 
ment opportunely  supplies  Gaul  with  the  means  of  defence 
against  a  fresh  invasion. 

XVI.  In  A-D.  451,  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  with  an  im- 
mense host  of  barbarians,  passes  the  Rhine  at  or  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Neckar,  destroys  Divodurum  or  Mediomatrici, 
now  MetZj  and  Aduatuca  or  Tungri,  now  Tongres,  and  lays 
siege  to  Genabum  or  Aureliani,  now  Orleans.  Aetius,  the 
Roman  general,  supported  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Burgun- 
dians, and  numbering  in  his  ranks  Franks,  Saxons,  Alans,  and 
other  barbarians,  advances  against  Attila,  and  obliges  him  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retire  toward  the  frontier.  At  Durocata- 
lannum  or  Catalauni,  now  Chalons-sur-Marne,  a  battle  is 
fought,  in  which  victory  is  doubtful,  but  which  is  attended 
with  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  his  forces,  and  induces  Attila  to 
evacuate  Gaul. 

XVII.  During  these  events  the  Franks  have  attracted  little 
notice  :  their  subdivision  into  tribes  has  weakened  their  power; 
and  perhaps  their  fidelity  to  the  empire  restrains  them  from 
pressing  it  with  their  attacks.  They  retain  their  possessions 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhino,  but  have  obtained  by  conces- 
sion or  conquest  some  settlements  on  the  left  bank,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Mtuse.  In  the  invasion  of  Attila, 
some  of  their  tribes  march  under  the  banners  of  Aetius,  while 
others  attach  themselves  to  the  invading  host. 

XVIII.  It  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Clovis,  who  commences 
his  career  as  king  of  the  Salyans,  one  of  the  Frank ish  tribes 
settled  at  Tournay,  about  A.D.  481,  that  the  Franks  assume 
a  commanding  position.  The  empire  of  the  west  has  now  fall- 
en, and  Italy  is  under  the  government  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but 
a  relic  of  the  empire  remains  in  Gaul,  and  the  territory  in 
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which  the  patricians  iEgidius  and  his  son  Syagrius uphold  the 
name  of  Rome  is  between  the  possessions  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Burgundians  and  the  settlements  of  the  Franks.  This  territo- 
ry is  among  the  early  conquests  of  Clovis  ( A.D.  486).  He  then 
defeats  the  people  of  Tongres,  and  (in  A.D.  496)  subdues  a 
portion  of  the  Allemanns,  who  have  made  an  inroad  into  GauL 
The  conquered  people  recognize  Clovis  as  their  .king ;  his  op- 
portune conversion  to  Christianity  advances  his  popularity  and 
his  power  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  his  profession  of  the  faith  in 
what  was  deemed  an  orthodox  form,  while  all  tho  other  princes, 
who  share  among  them  the  once  extensive  territories  of  the  em- 
pire, are  tho  supporters  of  Arianism  or  some  other  form  of  doc- 
trine that  is  looked  upon  as  heretical. 

XIX.  The  sway  of  Clovis  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Low- 
er Rhine,  the  cradle  of  his  power,  to  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  and 
tho  Ocean,  for  Armorica  had  submitted  to  him.  He  now  de- 
termines, under  the  pretext  of  uprooting  Arianism^  a  plea  cal- 
culated to  secure  him  numerous  supporters  beyond  his  own  con- 
fines, to  attack  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  whom  he  de- 
feats and  slays  at  Vougli^  in  Poitou.  The  Burgundians,  hop- 
ing to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  nation,  support  Clo- 
vis, but  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy  support  the  Visigoths,  and  pre- 
vent their  entire  subjection.  A  large  part  of  their  territory,  in- 
cluding Bourdeaux  and  Toulouse,  and  extending,  perhaps,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  falls  into  the  hands  of  Clovis ;  but  the 
Visigoths  preserve  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  Spain,  which  they  have  conquered.  Tho  Ostrogoths  have 
Provence,  and  their  king  Theodoric  holds  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Visigoths,  also,  as  guardian  of  their  king,  his  grandson 
Amalrie.  The  assassination  of  tho  various  Frank  is h  kings  by 
Clovis  renders  him  undisputed  head  of  the  tribes  of  his  own  na- 
tion, and  his  sovereignty  extends  over  Gaul,  with  the  exception 
of  the  parts  retained  by  the  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and  Bur- 
gundians. Clovis  may  be  considered  the  real  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy.    He  dies  A.D.  511. 

5.  Division  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans. 

I.  Augustus,  holding  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  Gaul,  B.C. 
27,  made  a  new  division  of  the  country,  in  which  he  paid  more 
attention  to  equality  in  the  extent  of  provinces  than  to  any 
distinction  of  the  several  tribes  that  inhabited  them. 
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II.  This  arrangement  divided  Gaul  into  four  provinces : 
1.  Narbonensis ;  2.  Lugduncnsis  ;  3.  Belgiea;  4.  Aquitania. 

III.  The  province  of  Aquitania  comprised  not  only  the  old 
territory  of  the  Aquitani,  in  the  southwest,  reaching  up  to  the 
Garumna  or  Garonne,  but  also  all  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
or  the  old  territory  of  the  Celtic,  comprehended  between  the 
Garumna  and  the  Ligeris  or  Loire. 

IV.  The  province  of  Bc/gica  comprised  not  only  the  old  ter- 
ritory of  the  Belgse,  but  also  all  that  portion  of  Celtie  Gaul 
that  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Arar  or  Saone,  and  the  range  of 
Mons  Voge"sus  or  Vosge,  and  extended  to  the  Rhine. 

V.  The  province  of  Lugduncnsis  comprised  all  that  remain- 
ed of  Celtic  Gaul,  which  had  thus  lost  one  hall  of  its  former 
extent.  Its  capital  was  Lugdunum,  now  Lyons,  which  gave 
name  to  it. 

VI.  The  province  of  Narbonensis  was  the  same  with  what 
had  been  before  the  Roman  province,  in  the  south.  Its  new 
name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Narbo,  its  capital,  now  Nar- 
bonne. 

VII.  Not  long  afterward  the  province  of  Bet  pica  was  dis- 
membered by  two  provinces  being  formed  out  of  the  district** 
along  the  Rhine,  to  which  the  names  of  Germania  Prima  and 
Germania  Secunda.  or  the  First  and  Second  Germany,  were 
given :  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  number  of  provinces 
reached,  by  successive  dismemberments  of  the  larger  provinces, 
its  maximum  of  seventeen. 

VIII.  These  seventeen  divisions  were  as  follows:  the  prov- 
ince of  Narbonensis  comprised  five;  Aquitania,  three;  Lug- 
dunensis,  four :  and  Brlgica,  live. 

IX.  The  live  subdivisions  of  Narbonensis  were  called,  re- 
spectively. 1.  Narbonensis  Prima  ;  2.  Narbonensis  Secunda ; 
3.  Atpes  Maritime;  4.  Viennensis :  5.  Afj»s  Graiat  et  Pen- 
nina.    The  limits  of  these  five  provinces  were  as  follows: 

Narbonensis  Prima  comprehended  all  that  portion  of  the  old 
Roman  province  which  lay  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  answered,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Languedoc  and 
Roussillon.  Its  capital  was  Narbo,  now  Narlx>nne.  Langue- 
doc  now  corresponds  to  the  departments  of  the  Haute  Loire, 
Ardiehe,  Lozire,  Gard,  Herault,  Aude,  Tarn,  and  Haute  Ga- 
ronne ;  and  Roussillon  to  the  department  of  the  Pyrenees  Ori- 
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entales.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  this  part 
of  Gaul  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Visigoths,  the  province  of 
Narbonensis  Prima  changed  its  name  to  Septimania,  and  then 
took  in,  also,  the  adjacent  part  of  Aquitania  Secunda,  lying 
along  the  Garonne ;  and  its  capital  was  now  no  longer  Narbo, 
but  Toldsa,  the  modern  Toulouse.  This  name  of  Septimania, 
however,  before  it  became  a  general  term  for  the  whole  prov- 
ince, indicated  merely  the  territory  around  the  city  of  Biterrae 
or  Brcterra,  now  Beziers,  where  the  soldiers  of  the  seventh  le- 
gion ( Septimani)  had  been  settled  as  a  military  colony.  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris,  and  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  province  of  Septimania. 

Narbonensis  Secunda  corresponded  to  the  modern  Provence, 
with  the  exception  of  an  eastern  portion  lying  among  the  Alps, 
and  excepting,  also,  the  cities  along  the  Rhone,  together  with 
Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  Its  capital  was  Aquce  Sextiac,  now 
Aix.  Provence  now  corresponds  to  the  departments .  of  the 
Bouches  du  Rhone,  Var,  and  Basses  Alpes. 

Alpes  Maritime  comprehended  the  Alps  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Provence,  and  in  the  territory  of  Nice,  together  with  the 
easternmost  portion  of  Dauphink.  According  to  the  earlier  di- 
vision, the  eastern  part  of  this  province  belonged  to  Italy.  Its 
capital  was  Ebrodunum,  now  Embrun.  The  eastern  part  of 
Dauphine  now  answers  to  that  of  the  departments  of  Is&rc  and 
Hautes  Alpes. 

Viennensis  comprehended  the  western  part  of  Savoy,  all 
Dauphine  (except  the  easternmost  portion,  which  belonged  to 
the  Alpes  Maritima?),  and  the  territories  of  Avenio,  now  Avi- 
gnon, Arolnte,  now  Aries,  and  Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  Its 
capital  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne.  Dauphine  now  answers  to 
the  departments  of  the  Hautes  Alpes,  Isere,  and  Drome. 

Alpes  Grata;  et  Pennine  comprehended  the  modern  Valais. 
and  the  western  part  of  Savoy.  Its  capital  was  Civitas.  Cen- 
tronum,  now  Montiers. 

X.  The  three  subdivisions  of  Aquitania  were  called,  respect- 
ively, 1.  Novem  Populana  ;  2.  Aquitania  Prima  ;  3.  Aquita- 
nia Secunda.  The  limits  of  these  three  provinces  were  as 
follows : 

Novem  Populana  comprehended  what  had  previously  been 
Aquitania  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  Aquitania 
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before  the  enlargement  of  the  province  by  Augustus,  or  the 
country  in  the  southwest  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Garonne. 
Who  the  nine  tribes  or  communities  were  that  gave  name  to 
this  subdivision  is  not  clearly  known.  Its  capital  was  Civitas 
Ausciorum,  now  Auch.  - 

Aquitania  Prima  comprehended  the  eastern  half  of  that  por- 
tion of  Gallia  Celtica  which  Augustus  had  added  to  Aquitania 
proper.  It  corresponded,  therefore,  to  what  used  to  be  Bern', 
Bourbonnoisj  Auvergne,  Rouergue,  Qucrci,  and  Limousin,  or 
the  present  departments  of  Cher,  Indre,  Allier,  Cantal,  Puy 
de  Dome,  Torn  et  Garonne,  Correze,  and  Haute  Vienne.  Its 
capital  was  Civitas  Biturigum,  now  Bourses. 

Aquitania  Seeunda  comprehended  that  part  of  Guyenne  that 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  Garonne,  and  also  Angoumois,  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  and  part  of  Bordelois,  or  a  portion  of  the  present 
departments  of  Lot,  Tarn  et  Garonne,  and  Gironde,  together 
with  those  of  Vendee,  Deux  Sevres,  Vienne,  and  Charente  In- 
ferieure. Its  capital  was  Civitas  Burdi galensium  or  Burdi- 
g&la,  now  Bourdeaux. 

XI.  The  four  subdivisions  of  Lugdunensis  were  called,  re- 
spectively, 1.  Lugdunensis  Prima  ;  2.  Lugdunensis  Seeunda  ; 
3.  Lugdunensis  Tertia  ;  4.  Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia. 
The  limits  of  these  four  provinces  were  as  follows : 

Lugdunensis  Prima  comprehended  the  modern  Lyonnais. 
Bourgogne,  Nivernois,  and  a  part  of  Champagne,  or  the  pres- 
ent departments  of  the  Rhone,  Loire,  Yonne,  Cute  d?  Or,  Sadnc 
et  Loire,  Ain,  Nievre,  and  Haute  Mame.  Its  capital  was  Lug- 
dunum,  now  Lyons. 

Lugdunensis  Seeunda  comprehended  modern  Normandie,  oi 
the  present  departments  of  Seine  Inferieure,  Eure,  Calvados, 
Manche,  and  Orne.    Its  capital  was  Rotomdgus,  now  Rouen. 

Lugdunensis  Tertia  comprehended  modern  Touraine,  Le 
Maine,  L'Anjou,  and  all  Bretagne,  or  the  present  departments 
of  Indre  et  Loire,  Sarthe,  Mayenne,  Loire  Inferieure,  Morbi- 
han,  Finisterre,  CStes  du  Nord,  and  lie  et  Vilaine.  Its  capi- 
tal was  Civitas  Tur&num,  now  Tours. 

Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia,  which  last  name  is  de- 
rived from  that  of  the  Sendnes,  comprehended  nearly  all  Cham- 
pagne  south  of  the  Mame  (the  ancient  Matrona),  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Isle  de  France,  Chartrain,  Perehe,  and  Orle- 
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annais,  or  a  part  of  the  present  departments  of  Marne,  Seine 
et  Marne,  and  Oise,  together  with  those  of  Eure  et  Loire, 
Loiret,  Loir  et  Cher,  Yonne,  &c.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Se- 
n&num,  now  Sens. 

XII.  The  five  subdivisions  of  Belgica  were  called,  respective- 
ly, 1.  Belgica  Prima  ;.  2.  Belgica  Secunda;  3.  Germania  Prt- 
ma,  or  Superior  ;  4.  Germania  Secunda,  or  Inferior  ;  5.  Max- 
ima Sequdnorum.  The  limits  of  these  five  provinces  were  as 
follows : 

Belgica  Prima  comprehended  the  modern  duchy  of  Treves, 
a  part  of  Luxembourg,  and  Lorraine.  At  the  present  day  Lor- 
raine answers  to  the  departments  of  the  Meuse,  Moselle, 
Mcurthe,  and  Vosges.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Treviroram, 
now  Treves. 

Belgica  Secunda  comprehended  the  northern  part  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  northern  half  of  the  Isle  de  France,  Picardic,  Ar* 
tois,  French  Hainault,  and  the  territory  of  Tournay,  or  the 
present  departments  of  Ardennes,  Seine  et  Oise,  north  of  the 
Seine,  Oise,  Somme,  Pas  de  Calais,  &c.  Its  capital  was 
Civitas  Remorum,  Rheims. 

Germania  Prima  comprehended  all  the  country  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  range  of  Mount  Vocetius, 
an  eastern  arm  of  Jura,  on  the  northern  confines  of  tl»e  Helvetii, 
down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Obringa  with  the  Rhine,  near 
the  modern  Bingen.  The  French  departments  of  the  Haul 
Rhin  and  Bas  Rhin  correspond  to  a  part  of  this,  the  remainder 
lying  at  present  out  of  France.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Ma- 
gonliacensium  or  Magontiacum,  now  Mainz  or  May  e  nee. 

Germania  Secunda  comprehended  all  the  country  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Obringa  to  the 
Vahalis  in  length,  and  from  tho  Rhine  to  the  territory  of  the 
Nervii  in  breadth.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  a  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  a  portion,  also,  of  the  Prussian  possessions 
west  of  the  Rhine.  Its  capital  was  Colonia  Agrippina  or 
Agrippinensis,  now  Cologne.  The  land  of  the  Batavi,  at  this 
period,  did  not  any  longer  belong  to  GaUl,  but  was  possessed 
by  the  Franks  and  Frisii. 

Maxima  Sequdnorum  comprehended  all  the  country  wliioh 
Augustus  had  taken  from  Gallia  Celtica  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Arar  or  Saone,  and  had  added  to  Belgica.  It  answered,  therefore, 
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to  Franche  Comtt,  the  western  half  of  Switzerland,  and  south- 
ern Alsace,  or  to  the  present  departments  of  Haute  SaSne, 
Doubs,  Jura,  <fec.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Vesontiensium  or 
Besontium,  now  Besancon. 

Obs.  1.  This  arrangement  of  provinces  is  taken  from  the  Notitia  Protinci*- 
rum  Gallta,  which,  in  all  probability,  dates  from  the  time  of  Dioclesian  and  Con- 
stantine.  The  division,  however,  must  have  existed  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
since  we  find  allusions  long  before  this  to  the  existence  of  numerous  provinces 
in  Gaul. 

2.  Of  the  seventeen  provinces  enumerated  above,  the  two  Germanys,  the  two 
Belgicas,  and  Viennensis,  had  consular  governors ;  the  others  bad  presides  at 
their  head.    (Notu.  dig.  Imp.,  c.  48.) 

6.  Mountains. 
The  principal  mountain  chains  of  Gallia  are  six  in  number, 
namely: 

1.  Monies  Pyrenm.         4.  Mons  Jura. 

2.  Alpes.  5.  Mons  Vogtsus. 

3.  Mons  Cebenna.  6.  Mons  (et  Silva)  Arduenna. 

I.  The  Monies  Pyrenai  have  already  been  described  in  the 
account  given  of  ancient  Hispania.  The  whole  range,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  is  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  miles  in 
length. 

II.  Alpes,  called  by  the  Greek  writers  al  'AXnetc,  and  by  us 
the  Alps,  is  the  name  of  a  large  mountain  system  separating 
Gallia,  Helvetia,  and  Germania  from  Italia.  The  appellation 
is  supposed  to  come  from  a  Celtic  word  Alb  or  Alp,  signify- 
ing "  lofty,"  in  allusion  to  the  superior  elevation  of  the  chain. 
The  Alps  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus,  or  Gulf  of  Car- 
nero,  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  sources  of  the 
River  Colapis,  now  the  Kulpe,  to  Vada  Sabatia,  now  Savona, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  whole  extent,  which  is  in  a  cres- 
cent form,  is  nearly  six  hundred  British  miles.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  any  precise  measure  of  the  breadth  of  the  chain. 
If  wo  take  the  direct  distance  from  Bellinzona,  on  the  Italian 
side,  to  Altorf,  on  the  Swiss  side,  which  certainly  does  not 
compreliend  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Alpine  mass,  we  find  this 
to  be  about  fifty  miles  of  direct  distance.  From  Aosta  to  Fri- 
bourg,  across  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  direct  distance  is 
about  seventy  miles ;  but  this  measurement  comprehends  the 
breadth  of  the  main  chain,  and  the  offset  which  runs  from  St. 
Gothard  to  the  Jura,  with  the  intervening  valley.    East  of  the 
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Grisons  the  range  increases  considerably  in  breadth ;  from  the 
Wurm  See  to  a  point  a  little  north  of  Verona  is  a  direct  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  As  the  Alps  belong  more 
naturally  to  the  geography  of  Italy ,  a  more  particular  account 
of  them  will  be  given  in  the  description  of  that  country. 

III.  Mons  Cebenna,  commencing  in  the  country  of  the  Volca? 
Tectosages,  in  the  south  of  Gaul.  This  chain  ran  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  along  the  borders  of  Narbonensis,  communi- 
cated by  a  side  chain  with  the  mountains  of  the  Arrcrni  to  the 
northwest,  and,  continuing  still  its  northeastern  direction,  final- 
ly connected  itself  with  the  range  of  Jura  among  the  Sequani 
and  Helvetii.  A  northern  arm  also  connected  it  with  Mount 
Vogesus.  The  modern  name  is  the  C&vennes.  These  mount- 
ains are  spoken  of  by  both  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  The 
more  ordinary  form  of  the  name  is  Cevenna  ;  Pliny,  however, 
uses  Gehenna  ;  and  some  editors  of  Ca?sar  give  the  preference 
to  Cevenna.  The  root  of  the  name  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
Cymric  cefn,  "  a  mountain  ridge."  Strabo  calls  the  range  to 
Keppevav  opo?,  while  Ptolemy  uses  the  plural  form  to  KeupevQ 
hpi].  Ccesar  crossed  these  mountains  in  his  contest  with  the 
Arverni  and  their  confederates,  under  Vercingetorix.  The 
presumed  difficulty  of  the  passage  had  encouraged  the  Arverni, 
who  deemed  themselves  covered  from  attack  by  these  mount- 
ains as  by  a  wall.  The  passage  was  made  early  in  the  year, 
and  Ccesar  had  to  open  a  road  through  snow  six  feet  deep.  The 
fastnesses  of  these  mountains  afforded  refuge  to  the  Huguenots 
in  the  religious  wars  of  France. 

IV.  Mons  Jura,  extending  from  the  Rhodanus,  or  Rhoney  to 
Augusta  Raurucorum,  now  Augsty  on  the  Rhine,  separated 
Helvetia  from  the  territory  of  the  Sequani.  The  range  retains 
its  ancient  name,  which  is  said  to  come  from  the  Celtic  Jot*- 
ragi  "  the  domain  of  God,  or  Jupiter." 

V.  Mons  VogtstLS)  or,  according  to  some  MSS.  of  Csesar, 
Vostgus,  now  Vosges  (in  German  Vogesen  or  Wasgan),  a 
chain  of  mountains  commencing  in  the  territory  of  the  Lin- 
gones,  and  separating  the  Leuci  from  the  Sequani,  and  the 
Mediomatrioi  from  the  Rauraoi,  Triboci,  and  Nemetes.  They 
belong  to  Belgic  Gaul,  and  for  a  great  part  of  their  course  run 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Upper  Rhine.    Ctesar  places  in  these 

mountains  the  sources  of  the  Mosa,  or  Meuse. 
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VI.  Mons  (et  Siiua)  Arduenna,  a  mountainous,  or,  rather, 
hilly  and  woody  region  in  Gallia  Belgica,  reaching,  according 
to  Ca?sar,  from  the  Rhine  and  the  territories  of  the  Treveri  to 
those  of  the  Nervii.  The  heights  in  this  tract  were  anciently 
covered  with  an  immense  forest,  though  Strabo  says  that  the 
trees  were  not  very  lofty.  The  modern  name  for  the  chain  is 
the  Ardennes,  though  the  region  is  more  commonly  called  the 
Forest  of  Ardennes.  The  forest  is  much  reduced  in  extent  at 
the  present  day,  but  still  it  renders  the  department  which  bears 
its  name  one  of  the  best  wooded  in  France.  The  name  is  said 
to  come  from  the  Celtic  Arden,  "  a  forest."  If  such  be  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  it  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Ro- 
man goddess  of  forests,  Diana,  appears  sometimes  with  the  ep- 
ithet Arduenna  ;  and  Montfaucon  shows  that  a  superstitious 
belief  in  this  goddess  existed  in  the  Ardennes  till  the  thirteenth 
century. 

•  « 

7.  Promontories. 

*  » 

The  principal  promontories  of  Gallia  were  ten  in  number, 
namely,  five  along  the  western  and  northwestern  coast,  and 
five  along  the  southern  coast,  as  follows : 

1.  On  the  Western  and  Northwestern  Coast. 

I.  Curianum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Aquitania,  in 
a  western  direction  from  Burdigala,  and  near  the  town  of  Boii, 
the  modern  Buch.  It  is  now  Cape  Feret,  in  Guienne,  or  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  below  which  the  Bay  of  Arcachon 
runs  into  the  land. 

II.  Santonum  Promontorium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garum- 
na,  and  just  below  the  island  of  Ulianis,  or  Ob  run.  It  is  now 
Pointe  dArvert.  Gosselin,  however,  is  in  favor  of  Pointe  de 
rAiguillon. 

III.  Pictdnum  Promontorium,  to  the  north  of  the  island  ol 
Uliarus.  According  to  D'Anville,  it  is  the  modern  Pointe  de 
PAiguillon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Setrre  Niortoise.  Gosselin, 
however,  makes  it  Pointe  de  Boisvinet. 

TV.  Gobaum  Promontorium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Osismii, 
and  near  Brivates  Portus,  or  Brest.  It  is  now  Cape  St.  Mahe 
in  Brctagne,  department  of  Finisterre. 

V.  Itium  Promontorium,  near  the  Portus  Itius,  on  the  Fre- 
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turn  Gallicum.  It  is  now  Cape  Grisnez,  between  Boulogne 
and  Calais. 

■ 

■ 

2.  On  the  Southern  Coast. 

I.  Aphrodisium  Promontorium,  called,  also,  Pyrenceum  Prom- 
ontorium,  and  Pyrence  Promontorium,  the  termination  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  It  is  now  Cape  Creux. 
Strabo  calls  it  to  Tr\q  TLvpr\vri^  'Anpov.  It  derived  the  name 
Aphrodisium  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  upon  it  a 
temple  of  Venus  Pyrenaa,  or  'ArppoStrn  Uvprjvaia.  This  prom- 
ontory has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  ancient 
Hispania  (p.  25). 

II.  Selium  Promontorium,  to  the  northeast  of  Agatha,  the 
modern  Agde.  It  is  now  Cape  Cette.  Strabo  speaks  of  an  isl- 
and near  this  promontory  named  Blascon,  which  is  evidently 
the  modern  Brescon. 

III.  Mesua  Collis,  described  by  Mela  as  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  and  only  connected  with  the  continent  by 
a  narrow  causeway  or  neck  of  land.  It  has  been  confounded 
by  some  with  the  Setium  Promontorium,  but  must  be  looked 
for  farther  east,  where  the  modern  Mese,  though  now  inland, 
recalls  apparently  the  ancient  name. 

IV.  Zao  Promontorium,  described  by  Pliny  as  lying  to 
the  east  of  Massilia.  According  to  Ukert,  it  is  now  Bee 
4e  Sormion.  Others,  however,  are  in  favor  of  Cape  de  la 
Croisette. 

V.  Citharistes  Promontorium,  placed  by  Avienus  to  the 
west  of  Massilia,  but  by  Ptolemy  between  Taurentum  and 
Olbia.    It  is  now  probably  Cape  de  VAigle. 

8.  Chief  Rivers. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Gallia  are  eight  in  number,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  1.  Those  falling  into  the 
Sinus  Aquitanicus,  or  the  largo  bay  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Garumna  and  the  confines  of  Spain,  and  which  is  now  regard- 
ed as  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  though  once  accustomed  to 
be  called  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  and  the  Bay  of  France. 
2.  Those  falling  into  the  Oceanus  Britannicus,  Fretum  Gal- 
licum, and  Oceanicus  Germanicus.  3.  Those  falling  into  the 
Sinus  Gallicus. 
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1.  Rirers  falling'  into  the  Sinus  Aquitanicus. 

I.  Aturis  (6  "Arovp«c),  called  by  Lucan  Aturus,  and  by  Ti- 
bullus  Atur,  and  now  the  Adour,  rose  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Bigerrdnes,  flowed  through  the  territory  of  the 
Tarbelli,  and  fell  into  the  sea  at  Lajmrdum,  now  Bayonne. 
The  length  of  this  river  is  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
miles.  The  root  of  the  name  has  been  sought  by  some  in  the 
Cymric  dur,  "  water." 

II.  Garumna  (6  Tapovvdc;),  called,  also,  Garunna,  now  the 
Garonne,  rose  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  territory  of  the  Can- 
v&ue,  flowed  "through  the  country  of  the  Volca  Tectosdges, 
Toldsdtes,  Nitiobriges,  Vasdtes,  Civisci,  and  Bituriges,  passed 
by  Burdig&la,  or  Bourdeaux,  and  fell  into  the  sea  at  Noviori- 
gum,  below  the  Santonum  Promontorium,  and  now  Royan. 
Opposite  Novioregum  lay  the  island  of  Antros,  now  probably 
Corduan.  There  was  a  popular  belief  that  this  island  rose 
and  fell  with  the  tide,  being  merely  suspended,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  waters.  Mela  describes  the  Garumna  as  shallow, 
and  not  well  fitted  for  navigation,  except  when  its  waters 
were  increased  by  the  winter  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  snow 
in  the  spring.  Near  its  mouth,  however,  it  acquired  considera- 
ble volume  from  the  sea-water  and  the  tides.  The  Garonne 
is  now  navigable  to  Toulouse,  the  ancient  Tolosa,  whence  the 
Canal  of  Languedoc  is  cut  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  length 
is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Among  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Garumna  the  three  following  may  be  named  as  the 
principal  ones :  1.  The  Tarnis,  now  the  Tarn,  rising  in 
Mons  Cebenna,  among  the  Gabdli,  in  what  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  Lozrre,  and  falling  into  the  Garumna  about  twenty- 
two  miles  above  Agennum,  the  modern  Agrn.  It  was  re- 
markable for  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  its  sands  were 
auriferous.  2.  The  Oltis,  now  the  Lot,  rising  among  the  Ga- 
bait,  and  falling  into  the  Garumna  in  the  territory  of  the  Ni- 
tiobriges. It  receives,  in  the  early  part  of  its  course,  a  tribu- 
tary of  its  own,  namely,  the  Triobris,  now  the  Truyvre. 
3.  The  Duranius,  now  the  Dordogne,  rising  among  the  Ar- 
verni,  and  falling  into  the  Garumna  below  Burdigala.  After 
the  junction  of  the  Dordogne,  the  united  rivers  now  bear  the 
name  of  the  Gironde. 
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III.  Li  get  (6  Aeiyrjp),  now  the  Loire,  rose  in  Mons  Cebenna, 
among  the  Helvii,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Ardeche. 
For  about  the  first  half  of  its  course  it  flowed  in  a  northern  di- 
rection, and  then,  turning  to  the  west,  fell  into  the  sea,  between 
the  Pictones  and  Namnetes.  The  whole  course  of  the  Loire  is 
estimated  at  six  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  of  which  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve  are  navigable.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the 
Liger  may  be  named  the  following:  1.  The  Elaver,  now  the 
Allier,  rising  in  Mons  Cebenna,  and  falling  into  the  Liger  near 
Noviodttnum,  the  modern  Nevers.  By  the  later  writers  it  was 
called  Elaris  and  Elauris.  2.  The  Caris,  now  the  Cher,  rising 
among  the  Bituriges  Cubi,  and  falling  into  the  Liger  on  the 
southern  side,  near  Casarodunum,  or  Tours.  3.  The  Vigenna, 
now  the  Vienne,  rising  among  the  Lemovices,  and  falling  into 
the  Liger  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Caris.  4.  The 
Meduana,  now  the  Mayenne,  coming  in  from  the  north,  and 
falling  into  the  Liger  near  Andecavi,  now  Angers,  which  lay  on 

its  banks  a  short  distance  above  the  junction. 

■ 

2.  Rivers  falling  into  the  Oceanus  Britannicus,  Fretum  Gal- 

licum,  and  Oceanus  Germanicus. 

I.  Scqufina  (6  Zqxodvac),  now  the  Seine,  rose  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Lingones,  flowed  through  the  country  of  the  Se- 
nones,  Parisii,  Eburones,  and  Velocasses,  and  fell  into  the  sea 
between  the  Calctes  and  Lexovii.  The  entire  course  of  the 
Seine  is  estimated  at  five  hundred  miles,  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  which  it  is  navigable.  By  ^Ethicus,  a  writer 
of  the  fourth  century,  this  river  is  called  the  Gcon  or  Geobonna. 
Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Sequana  may  be  mentioned  the 
following :  1.  The  Autura  or  Audnra,  now  the  Eure,  coming  in 
from  the  south,  and  falling  into  the  Sequana  at  Uggadis,  now 
Pont  de  VArche,  between  Rouen  and  Evreux.  2.  The  Icau- 
na,  now  the  Yonne,  also  coming  in  from  the  south,  and  falling 
into  the  Sequana  at  Condate,  the  modern  Monlereau fault. 

3.  The  Matrdna,  now  the  Marne,  rising  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingones,  and  falling  into  the  Sequana  at  Carentonium,  now 
Charenton,  a  little  above  Lutetia,  or  Paris.  4.  The  Isdra, 
called,  also,  jEsia  and  (Esia,  now  the  Oise,  which  receives  the 
Axona,  now  Aisne,  and  falls  into  the  Sequana  a  short  distanoe 
below  Lutetia. 
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II.  Scaldis  (called  by  Ptolemy  6  Ta6ovda$),  now  the  Schelde, 
as  the  Germans  call  it,  or  the  E scant,  as  it  is  termed  in  French. 
Its  more  usual  English  name  is  Scheldt.  This  river  rose  in 
the  territory  of  the  Veromandui,  and  fell  into  the  Fretum  Gal- 
licum,  where  the  Oceanus  Germanicus  commences,  between 
the  Nervii  and  Caninefates.  The  total  length  of  this  river  is 
estimated  at  about  two  hundred  and  ten  miles. 

III.  Mosa  (6  Moaac),  now  the  Meuse,  or,  as  the  Dutch  call 
it,  the  Maas,  rose  among  the  Lingoncs,  in  a  part  of  the  chain 
of  Mons  Vogesus,  received  the  Sabis,  now  Sambre,  at  Namur- 
cum,  now  Namur,  and,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  the  Vahfllis, 
now  Waal,  the  left  or  southern  arm  of  the  Rhino,  and  then  fell 
into  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 
The  mouth  of  the  Mosa  was  called  Helium  Ostium,  now  Bri- 
hel  and  Helfoet.  Ptolemy,  however,  calls  this  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  t6  dvofwebv  'Ptjvov  noraftov  <noy.a. 

IV.  Rhenus,  now  the  RJiine.  A  description  of  this  stream 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  German ia,  to  which  country  it 
naturally  b»'loni/s. 

3.  Rivers  falling  into  the  Sinus  Gallicus  and  Mediterranean. 

I.  Rhoddnus  (6  'Pooavoc),  now  the  RJione,  rose  in  the  Ijepon- 
tine  Alps,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  flowed  through 
the  land  of  the  Nantuates,  Seduni,  Allobroges,  Helvii,  Sega- 
launi,  and  Vocontii,  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  Gallieus,  or  Gulf 
of  Lyons.  It  was,  and  still  is,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  and,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  passed  through  the  Lacus  Le- 
vi anus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva.  Its  whole  course  is  about  four 
hundred  miles.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  navigable  some  dis- 
tance up ;  but  its  mouths  are  now  so  full  of  rocks,  brought  down 
from  the  mountains  by  its  impetuous  current,  that  no  ship  can 
enter  them.  The  upward  navigation  in  smaller  vessels  can 
only,  on  account  of  the  rapid  current,  be  performed  by  draught 
or  steam.  The  Rhone  at  present  enters  the  Mediterranean  by 
four  mouths.  The  number  in  former  days  is  differently  given 
by  different  writers,  varying  from  two  to  seven.  The  discrep- 
ancy arose,  probably,  from  the  changes  constantly  made  by  the 
rapid  current  of  the  stream,  so  that  a  small  number  of  mouths 
might  be  in  a  short  time  increased,  and  again  a  large  number 
rapidly  diminished.    Pliny  speaks  of  three  mouths,  namely,  1. 
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Os  Hispaniense,  on  the  side  toward  Spain ;  2.  Os  Metapinum,  or 
more  probably  Metinum,  taking  its  name  from  the  island  of  Me- 
txna,  now  Tines ;  3.  Os  Massalioticum,  the  largest  of  the  three. 
As  far  as  any  certainty  can  be  arrived  at,  the  first  of  these  an- 
swers to  the  Grau  d?  Orgon,  while  the  second  is  subdivided  now 
into  three  openings,  le  Grand  Grau,  le  Grau  St.  Anne,  and  le 
Grau  de  Sauzette.  The  term  Grau,  written,  also,  Gras,  is  cor- 
rupted, in  all  probability,  from  the  Latin  ad  Gradus,  the  later 
appellation  for  the  bay  formed  by  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
stream.  In  the  war  with  the  Cirnbri,  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
being  choked  up  with  mud  and  sand,  it  was  dangerous,  if  not 
impracticable,  for  vessels  of  burden  to  enter.  Marius,  there- 
fore, set  his  army  to  work  at  it,  and  having  caused  a  cut  to  be 
made  capable  of  receiving  large  ships,  he  turned  a  great  part 
of  the  river  into  it,  thus  drawing  it,  says  Plutarch,  to  a  part 
of  the  coast  where  the  opening  into  the  sea  was  easy  and  se- 
cure. This  cut  was  called  Fossa  Mariana,  or,  in  the  plural 
form,  Fossa  Mariana.  Traces  of  this  canal  still  remain,  and 
the  name  Fossa  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  village  of  Foz, 
which  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  canal  entered  the  sea. 

Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Rhone  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  The  Arar  or  Araris  {'Apap,  6),  now  the  Saone,  rose  in 
Mons  Vogesus,  and  fell  into  the  Rhone  at  Lug-dunum,novr  Lyons. 
Cffisar  speaks  of  it  as  a  remarkably  smooth  running  river,  und 
hence  some  derive  the  name  from  the  Cymric  arav,  "  mild," 
M  gentle."  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  flourished  toward  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  first  calls  the  Arar  bv  the  name  of 
Saucona,  speaking  of  the  latter  as  a  common  appellation  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  quarter,  "  Ararim  quern 
Sauconam  appellant"  (xv.,  11).  Gregory  of  Tours,  at  a  later 
period,  styles  it  Saugona.  From  this  the  transition  to  tile 
modern  name  is  an  easy  one.  2.  The  Dubis  (Aovtof),  now 
Doubs,  rose  in  the  Jura  range,  flowed  by  Vesontio  or  Beson» 
Hum,  now  Besancon,  and  fell  into  the  Arar.  Some  of  the  MSS. 
of  Cirsar  give  the  ancient  name  of  this  river  as  Adduabis,  Al- 
duabis,  &c.,  but  these  are  mere  corruptions.  3.  The  Isdra, 
called,  also,  the  Isar  (6  *loap)}  now  Isere,  rose  in  the  Alpes 
Graiae,  and  fell  into  the  Rhodanus  above  Valentia,  now  Va- 
lence. 4.  The  Druentia,  now  Durance,  rose  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  and  fell  into  the  Rhodanus  a  short  distance  be- 
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low  Avenio,  now  Avignon.    5.  The  Vardo,  flowing  to  the  north 

of  NemausuS)  or  Nismes,  and  falling  into  the  R  hod  anus  near 
Ugcrnum,  now  Beaueaire. 

II.  Varus,  now  the  For,  rose  in  the  Al/>es  Maritime,  in 
now  Camelionc,  and  fell  into  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  west  of  Nicsca,  or  iV7ce.    It  formed  the  boundary,  at  one 
period,  between  Gallia  and  Italia  in  this  quarter. 

9.  Character  of  the  Inhabitants,  &c. 

I.  At  the  period  when  they  first  became  known  in  history, 
the  Gauls  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  arts  of  life  and  of 
social  and  national  culture.     The  Celti,  known  to  the  Massil- 
ians,  practiced  hospitality  and  held  public  assemblies,  in  which 
they  cultivated  music,  including  bardic  poetry.    The  states  of 
Armorica  (Normandy  and  Bretagiw)  were  existing  in  the  time 
of  Pytheas,  who  termed  the  inhabitants  honorable  or  respecta- 
ble people.    The  Veneti,  forming  part  of  these  states,  were 
skillful  in  ship-building  and  in  maritime  affairs  before  the  in- 
tercourse between  them  and  the  Romans  began.    Gaul  seems 
to  have  had  a  sort  of  feudal  constitution,  in  which  the  influ- 
enco  of  clanship  and  alliances  between  kindred  tribes  was  a 
very  prominent  feature,  and  this  system  appears  to  have  been 
established  previously  to  the  earliest  historical  accounts  of  the 
Gauls,  namely,  before  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  tho  Bituriges 
and  their  confederated  clans. 

11.  No  two  nations  were  ever  more  contrasted  in  their  social 
and  political  institutions  than  the  Gauls  and  ( Jennans.  Among 
the  latter,  all  tho  members  of  tlie  community  were  freemen 
and  warriors,  wore  the  arms  of  freemen,  and  t*>ok  th<  ir  place 
in  battle  and  in  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  j)eople.  Tho 
case  was  widely  different  among  the  Gauls.  Ctesar  informs 
us  that  throughout  all  Gaul  there  were  two  dignified  orders ; 
these  were  the  sacerdotal  order,  or  Druids,  and  the  military 
caste.  "  These  alone,"  says  Ceesar,  "  are  held  in  any  respect ; 
the  common  people  are  regarded  nearly  in  tin*  li^'ht  of  slaves, 
and  undertake  nothing  of  themselves,  nor  are  they  admitted  to 
councils.  Many,  oppressed  by  debts,  or  by  the  exaction  of  ex- 
cessive tributes,  or  the  injuries  of  the  powerful,  surrender  them- 
selves into  slavery  under  the  nobles,  who  exercise  over  them 
the  right  of  masters.    The  Druids  manage  all  the  affairs  of  re- 
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ligion,  public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  are  the  interpreters  of 
ail  divine  things.  They  are  held  in  great  respect  as  the  in- 
structors  of  youth.  It  is  their  business  to  settle  all  disputes, 
private  and  public.  In  controversies  respecting  boundaries,  or 
succession  to  property,  and  in  criminal  accusations,  they  are 
judges  and  appoint  punishments*  If  any  person,  in  either  a 
private  or  public  capacity,  refuses  to  submit  to  their  decision, 
they  interdict  him  from  sacrifices.  This  is  the  most  severe 
punishment.  The  interdicted  are  regarded  as  impious  and 
abominable,  and  they  are  outlawed,  and  avoided  by  all.  One 
chief  Druid  presides  over  the  rest,  and  on  his  death  a  successor 
is  appointed  by  election.  The  Druids,  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  hold  a  sitting  in  a  consecrated  place  within  the  territory 
of  the  Carnutes,  which  is  considered  the  centre  of  Gaul.  To 
this  assembly  a  final  appeal  is  made  in  all  controversies." 

III.  Strabo  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  digni- 
fied orders  among  the  Gauls.  He  says  that  there  are  three 
classes  of  men  held  in  great  esteem  among  them,  the  Bards, 
the  Ouates  ( Vates),  and  the  Druids :  the  Bards,  he  adds,  are 
singers  and  poets ;  the  Ouates  perform  sacred  rites  and  study 
the  doctrine  of  nature ;  and  the  Druids,  in  addition  to  natural 
philosophy  (<f>voiokoy(a).  devote  themselves  also  to  the  study  of 
ethics.  It  seems  that  these  three  classes,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
come  under  the  Druidical  order  of  Ca?sar,  otherwise  two  are 
omitted  by  that  writer.  Ammianus  MaroelKnus  mentions  the 
same  three  orders  of  Strabo  under  the  names  of  Bardi,  Euha- 
ges,  and  Druidce.  The  Bards  are  mentioned  also  by  Festus: 
u  Bardus  Gallice  cantor  appellatur,  qui  virorum  fortium  iaudes 
canity  The  same  description  and  epithet  were  given  to  them 
by  Posidonius  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Athenapus,  and  cited 
from  the  latter  writer  by  Casaubon  in  his  commentary  on  Strabo. 

IV.  We  learn  from  Strabo  that  women  sometimes  took  part 
in  the  performances  of  the  Druids,  and  that  in  an  island  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  ceremonies  were  performed  similar  to 
those  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  Vopiscus  declares,  from  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  writers,  that  British  Druidesses 
predicted  the  death  of  Dioclesian.  He  also  relates  that  Aure- 
lian  consulted  Gaulish  Druidesses.  In  the  life  of  Numerian, 
he  says,  that  Dioclesian  first  conceived  the  hopes  of  his  future 
greatness  from  the  prediction  of  a  Gaulish  Druidess. 
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V.  The  several  states  of  Gaul  were  aristocratical  republics. 
In  these  it  was  customary  to  elect  a  prince  or  chief  governor 
annually,  and  a  general  was  likewise  appointed  by  the  multi- 
tude to  take  the  command  in  war.  Strabo  says  that  they  had 
one  peculiar  custom  in  their  assemblies.  If  any  person  pres- 
ent made  a  noise  and  disturbed  the  speaker,  an  officer  was  sent 
to  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  who  at  first,  by  threats,  endeavor- 

and  if  not  obeyed,  cut  off  a  part  of  the 
r,  of  sufficiently  large  size  to  render  what 


VI.  Boldness,  levity,  and  fickleness,  a  want  of  firmness  and 
self-command,  are  by  the  ancient  writers  universally  ascribed 
to  the  Gauls  as  their  prominent  characteristics.  Strabo  de- 
scribes them  in  rather  a  favorable  point  of  view.  He  says 
that  "  the  Gauls  in  general  are  irascible,  and  always  ready  to 
fight,  but  otherwise  honest  and  good  natured.  When  irritated, 
they  speedily  hasten  in  crowds  to  anus,  and  that  openly  and 
without  circumspection,  so  that  they  are  easily  circumvented 
and  defeated  by  stratagem,  for  at  all  times  and  places  it  is  easy 

in  quarrels,  to  which  tin  y  bring  no 
than  violence  and  boldness.  They  aro  like- 
to  a  good  purpose,  and  are  ready  for  in- 
culture.  They  are  all  naturally  fond 
of  war ;  they  fight  better  on  horseback  than  on  foot ;  the  fur- 
ther they  live  toward  the  north  and  the  ocean,  the  more  war- 
like they  are.  The  Belgtc  are  said  to  be  the  most  valiant  of 
all.  Among  the  Belgee,  the  Bellovaci  are  the  bravest,  and 
next  to  them  the  Suessiones." 

VII.  All  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  to  the  Gauls  the  great- 
est degree  of  unchastity  and  impurity  in  their  manners.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Athenu  us,  and  other  writers  have  preserved  ac- 

of  them,  which  indicate  that  they  lived  in  a  way  which 
total  absence  of  modesty  or  shame. 

VIII.  The  Gauls  practiced  agriculture,  and  were  not  unskill- 
ful in  tillage,  otherwise  their  country  would  not  have  support- 
ed so  great  a  multitude  of  inhabitants  as  it  is  said  to  have  main- 
tained. Strabo  states  that  most  of  the  (iauls  wore  accustomed 
to  sleep  upon  the  ground,  and  they  sat  on  couches  when  tlie\ 
took  their  meals.  Their  food  was  chiefly  of  milk  and  flesh  ol 
various  kinds,  especially  of  swine,  cither  fresh  or  salted.  Their 


• 
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hogs,  which  were  kept  in  the  fields,  were  of  remarkable  height, 
strength,  and  swiftness,  and  as  dangerous  to  those  who  ap- 
proached them  without  heed  as  wolves.  The  Gauls  built  their 
houses  of  planks  and  hurdles,  and  of  a  round  form,  with  large 
roofs.  So  numerous  were  their  herds  of  oxen  and  swine,  that 
not  only  Rome,  but  the  rest  of  Italy,  was  supplied  from  them 
with  salt  provisions. 

IX.  To  the  open  and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  Gauls  be- 
longed, according  to  the  ancient  writers,  much  of  folly  and  boast- 
ful arrogance,  and  a  remarkable  fondness  for  ornament  and  dis- 
play. They  wore  bracelets  around  their  arms  and  wrists,  and 
those  who  were  in  office  had  robes  dyed,  and  embroidered  with 
gold.  In  consequence  of  this  levity  of  disposition,  they  were 
intolerably  arrogant  when  conquerors,  and  when  defeated  they 
became  dismayed.  They  had  the  barbarous  and  strange  habit, 
common  to  many  northern  nations,  of  carrying,  when  they  re- 
turned from  battle,  the  heads  of  their  enemies  suspended  from 
their  horses'  necks,  and  of  hanging  them  up  against  the  gates 
of  their  towns,  or  of  preserving  them  at  home  in  chests. 

X.  The  dress  and  personal  habits  of  the  Gauls  were  so  re- 
markable as  to  afford  epithets  for  national  distinctions.  Gallia 
Braccata  and  Gallia  Togata  are  terms  that  have  been  already 
explained  by  us.  The  epithet  Comata  also  had  reference  to 
the  custom  of  the  Gauls  in  leaving  the  hair  uncut.  Like  the 
long-haired  princes  of  the  race  of  Meroveus,  the  warriors  of  an- 
oient  Gaul  were  celebrated  for  their  long,  flowing  looks  of  flax- 
en or  yellow  hair,  which  they  kept  tied  in  tufts  behind  their 
heads.  The  Gallic  sagum,  or  cloak,  was  parti-colored  and  em- 
broidered. Not  only  the  women,  but  the  men,  ornamented 
their  necks  and  arms  with  a  profusion  of  golden  chains,  rings, 
and  bracelets.  The  whole  nation  ara  said  to  have  been  re- 
markable for  personal  cleanliness.  .  .« 

XI.  The  arms  of  the  Gauls  were  commonly  battle-axes  and 
swords.  But  the  gasum,  or  heavy  javelin,  was  their  most  re- 
markable weapon.  The  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  used  by 
the  Britons  in  battle,  were  not  peculiar  to  them ;  some  of  the 
Gauls  had  a  similar  custom  of  righting,  as  Strabo  informs  us. 
Niebuhr's  account  of  the  appearance  of  a  Gallic  army  is  an  ex- 
tremely graphic  one.  "  Every  wealthy  Gaul  adorned  himself 
with  gold :  even  when  he  appeared  in  battle  he  wore  golden 
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chains  upon  his  arms  and  golden  rings  around  his  neck.  Their 
mantles,  checkered,  and  displaying  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 

are  still  the  picturesque  costume  of  their  kindred  race  the  High- 
landers, who  have  laid  aside  the  bracav  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 
Their  great  bodies,  long,  sha<rgy  yellow  hair,  and  uncouth  fea- 
tures, made  their  appearance  frightful ;  their  figures,  their  sav- 
age courage,  their  immense  numbers,  the  deafening  noise  of 
tlie  numerous  horns  and  trumpets  in  their  armies,  and  the  ter- 
rible devastation  which  followed  their  victories,  paralyzed  with 
terror  the  nations  whom  they  invaded.'' 

XU.  From  the  accounts  of  all  the  ancient,  writers,  carefully 
compared  together,  the  (iauls  appear  to  have  been  a  remarka- 
bly tall,  large-bodied,  fair,  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired  people.  As, 
however,  the  Germans  are  no  longer  a  light-lmired  race,  so  the 
descendants'  of  the  Gauls  have  lost  the  vellow  hair  of  tin  ir  fore- 
lathers.     Although  there  is  a  great  intermixture  of  norlhern 
(jlerman  races  in  the  present  population  of  F ranee,  the  Visi- 
goths and  Burgundians  having  settled  in  the  south,  anil  the  Al- 
kniarmi.  Franks,  and  .Northmen  in  the  northern  pruts,  all  of 
whom  had  a  complexion  at  least  equally  lair  with  that  o(  the 
ancient  (iauls,  yet  the  modern  are  far  from  being  a  very  fair 
people.     Black  hair  is,  in  the  middle  provinces  of  b'ranee,  more 
1'mjucnt  than  very  light.     In  Paris  it  has  Ihtii  observed  that  a 
che-Ttmt  color  is  the  most  frequent  hoe  of  the  hair.     This  ap- 
pears from  the  a  vera  ire  numl>er  of  those  admitted  in  s..mc  hos- 
pitals.    Neither  are  the  French  so  hu^e  and  almost  gigantic,  in 
their  stature  as  w  •  '¥i '  the  aneient  ( iauls.     We  must  niter,  there- 
fore, that  the  physical  eltaraeler  of  the  r;nv  ha*  varied  mate- 
rially wjthin  lift  ecu  centuries. 

Xflf.  Although  >o  much  has  been  written  oil  llie  religion  of 
the  Gauls,  the  extent  of  our  real  inlorma  \ \<>\\  mi  thK  suhjee.t  is 
extremely  limifod.  The  (  i  reeks  and  Romans  laneied  lhat  they 
recognize/I  the  objects  ol  iheir  own  worship  in  the  g"d>  ailorcd 
by  all  oilier  nations:  and  when  (\c>ar  therefore  informs  us 
that  the  (iauls  rendered  divine  honor-  to  live  of  the  Kouum  di- 
vinities. \vc  are  to  understand  by  tie-  as^oriioii  that  the  five 
principal  objects  of  adoration  anions  the  C  lue  people  bore 
same  resemblance  in  their  attributes,  and  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  worship  paid  to  them,  to  the  Roman  gods  with  whom 
Caesar  identified  them.    These  five  divinities  were  Mercury. 
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Apollo,  Mare,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva.  Mercury,  as  Caesar  de- 
clares, was  tho  principal  object  of  religious  worship,  and  to  him 
the  most  numerous  images  were  erected.  It  seems  that  the 
Gauls  were  idolaters,  and  that  their  principal  god  was,  like 
Mercury,  the  inventor  of  arts,  the  conductor  and  guardian  in 
journeys,  and  the  patron  of  gain  and  profit  in  merchandise. 
Such,  we  are  told,  were  the  attributes  of  the  Gaulish  Mercury. 
Apollo,  or  the  Gaulish  deity  taken  for  Apollo  by  the  Romans, 
was  a  protector  against  diseases ;  Minerva  was  the  promoter 
of  arts ;  Jupiter,  the  ruler  of  the  heavenly  firmament ;  Mars, 
the  god  of  War.  It  is  probable  that  Taranis  was  the  Celtic 
god  whom  the  Romans  identified  with  Jupiter,  because  taran 
is  the  Cymric  word  for  thunder. 

XIV.  Of  all  the  pagan  nations,  the  Gauls  appear  to  have  had 
the  most  sanguinary  rites.  They  may  well  be  compared  in 
this  respect  with  the  Ashantees,  Dahomehs,  and  other  nations 
of  Western  Africa.  Ctesar  says  that,  in  threatening  diseases, 
and  the  imminent  dangers  of  war,  they  made  no  scruple  to  sac- 
rifice men,  or  engage  themselves  by  a  vow  to  such  sacrifices. 
In  these  they  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  the  Druids  ;  for  it 
was  a  prevalent  opinion  among  them  that  nothing  but  the  life 
of  a  man  could  atone  for  the  life  of  a  man,  insomuch  that  they 
had  established  even  public  sacrifices  of  that  kind.  Some  pre- 
pared huge  colossal  figures  of  osier  twigs,  into  which  they  put 
men  alive,  and,  setting  fire  to  them,  consumed  those  within  in 
the  flames.  They  preferred  for  victims  such  as  had  been  convict- 
ed  of  theft,  robbery,  or  other  crimes,  believing  them  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  gods  ;  but,  when  real  criminals  were  want- 
ing, the  innocent  were  often  made  to  suffer.  Strabo  says  that 
there  were  also  other  immolations  of  human  beings ;  some  they 
shot  with  arrows  or  hung  upon  crosses,  and  a  colossus  being 
made  of  rushes  fastened  with  wood,  sheep  and  beasts  of  every 
kind,  and  men  also,  were  burned  together  therein. 

XV.  The  funeral  rites  of  the  Gauls  were  connected  with  their 
notions  respecting  the  state  of  the  dead.  They  believed  in  a 
future  state,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Their  funer- 
als were,  as  Ctesar  informs  us,  magnificent  and  sumptuous 
according  to  their  means.  They  brought  to  the  funeral  pile  all 
the  objects  to  which  the  deceased  had  been  most  attached,  even 
his  favorite  animals  ;  and  a  little  before  the  age  of  Caesar  it  had 
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been  the  custom  to  burn  with  the  dead  even  slaves  and  depend- 
ents who  were  known  to  have  been  objects  of  his  affection.  It 
is  added  by  another  writer  that  these  immolations  were  some- 
times voluntary,  and  that  friends  and  relations  cast  themselves 
upon  the  funeral  pile  willingly,  in  order  to  live  in  a  future 
world  with  the  deceased.— (Prickard,  Researches,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
174,  seqq.) 

10.  Productiveness  of  Gaul. 

I.  Strabo  declares  that  Gallia  Narbonensis  produced  the  same 
fruits  of  the  earth  as  Italy.  "  To  the  northward  of  Mons  Ce- 
benna,"  he  adds,  "  olives  and  figs  are  wanting,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile  in  other  productions,  though  it  hardly  brings  grapes  to 
full  maturity." 

II.  Every  other  produce,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
abounded  throughout  Gaul,  which  bore  much  corn,  millet,  &c, 
and  supported  herds  of  all  kinds.  There  was  no  waste  land, 
except  some  tracts  occupied  by  forests  and  morasses,  and  even 
these  were  not  desert,  but  contained  inhabitants,  whose  num- 
ber was  greater  than  their  civilization. 

III.  Rome  consumed  a  large  quantity  of  the  hams  and  sau- 
sages of  Gaul,  which  were  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  orig- 
inal breed  of  swine,  which  existed  in  Celtic  times,  is  still  found 
in  Normandy,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Auge. 

IV.  Some  of  the  rivers  of  Gaul  contained  in  their  sands  pel- 
lets of  gold.  The  Ruteni,  whose  country  corresponds  to  the 
modern  Rovergne,  worked  mines  of  silver.  Iron  appears  to 
have  been  the  metal  best  known.  The  Gauls  had  invented  a 
combination  of  copper  and  tin,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
silver,  and  they  made  out  of  this  various  ornaments  for  their 
vehicles  and  harness.  They  were  also  skilled  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass-ware. 

11.  Gal  LI  A   MORE   IN  DETAIL. 

PROVINCES. 

1.  NARBONENSIS. 
(A.)  Names. 

I.  This  division  of  Gallia  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
called  at  first  Provincia  Roniana,  from  the  first  part  of  which 
name  was  subsequently  derived  the  modern  appellation  of 
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Provence.  (For  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  province,  con- 
sult *  vi.,  p.  76.) 

II.  It  was  also  called  Gallia  Narbonensis,  from  its  capital 
Narbo,  the  modern  Narbonne.  The  corresponding  Greek 
names  for  Narbonensis  are  Nap6<oviTie  and  Napfovriola. 

III.  It  was  also  termed  Gallia  Braccata,  from  the  braccas 

worn  by  the  inhabitants.    These  braccaz  were  a  kind  of  trow- 

sers  or  pantaloons,  and  were  worn  by  all  the  Gauls ;  but  the 

Romans,  having  seen  thorn  for  the  first  time  in  this  quarter, 

thought  mat  they  were  peculiar  to  this  section  of  the  country, 

and  therefore  named  this  part  of  Gaul  after  them. 

Ob*.  Braccct  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Gauls,  but  were  common  to  all  the  na- 
tions which  encircled  the  Greek  and  Roman  population,  extending  from  the  In- 
dian to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Hence  Aristagoras,  king  of  Miletus,  in  his  inter- 
view with  Clcomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  described  the  attire  of  a  large  portion  of 
them  in  these  terms :    They  carry  bows  and  a  ahort  spear,  and  go  to  battle  in 
trowsers,  and  with  hats  upon  their  heads."    (Herod.,  v.,  49.)   Hence,  also,  the 
phrase  "  Braccati  mdttig  arcu*"  signifying  that  those  who  wore  trowsers  were 
in  general  armed  with  the  bow.    (Fropert.,  iii.,  3,  17.;   In  particular,  we  are 
informed  of  the  use  of  trowsers  or  pantaloons  among  the  following  nations.  1. 
The  Medea  and  Persians ;  3.  The  Parthians  and  Armenians ;  3  The  Phrygians  ; 
4.  The  Saca? ;  6.  The  Sannata: ;  6.  The  Dacians  and  Geta? ;  7.  The  Teutones  ; 
8.  The  Franks;  9.  The  Belgae  ;  10.  The  Britons;  11.  The  Gauls.   The  Gallic 
term  *  brakes,"  which  Diodorus  Siculus  has  preserved  in  speaking  of  the  Gauls 
(xpuvrai  uvaS-vploi,  uf  kutivoi  /fyuxar  irpo^ayopevovat,  lv.,  30),  also  remains  in  the 
Scottish  "  breeks,"  and  the  English  44  breeches."    Corresponding  terms  are  used 
in  all  the  northern  languages  (compare  Jhre,  Glossar.  Suio-tiotf(.t  ».  v.  Brackor). 
Also  the  Cossack  and  Persian  trowsers  of  the  present  day  differ  in  no  material 
respect  from  those  which  were  worn  anciently  in  the  same  countries.  Trow- 
sers were  principally  woollen,  but  Agathias  states  (Hist.,  ii.,  5)  that  in  Europe 
they  were  also  made  of  linen  and  of  leather ;  probably  the  Asiatics  made  them 
of  cotton  and  of  silk.    Sometimes  they  were  striped,  ornamented  with  a  woof 
of  various  colors,  or  embroidered.    They  gradually  came  into  use  at  Rome  un- 
der the  emperors. 

(B.)  Boundaries. 

Gallia  Narbonensis  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  east  by  the  Alps,  on  the  west  by  Aquitania, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Rhodanus  in  the  western  part  of  its 
course.  Pliny  gives  its  length  as  two  hundred  and  seventy 
Roman  miles,  and  its  breadth  as  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
of  the  same.  Ptolemy  compares  its  shape  to  that  of  a  paral- 
lelogram. 
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Larger  Communities. 
The  larger  communities  were  seven  in  number,  and  may  be 
subdivided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes'  dwelling  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Rhodanus,  and,  2.  Tribes  dwelling  o*r  the  east- 
era  side  of  the  same  stream.    •••••..« 

1.  Tribes  dwelling  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhodanus. 

I.  Bebryces  (Be6ovk€^),  called,  also^  Sarddnes  (Zdpdove?),  a 
mountaineer  race,  occupying  a  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  ex- 
tending thence  along  the  shore  as  far  as  Narbo,  the  modern 
Narbonne.  They  were  called  Bebryces  prior  to  Roman  time?, 
and  Sardones  afterward.  They  were  of  Iberian  descent.  Their 
territory  corresponded  to  the  modern  department  of  Pyrenees 
Orientates,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  Aude. 

II.  Volcai  (QvoXkol  and  Bokxai),  subdivided  into  the  Volcce 
Tectosages  and  the  Votece  Arecomici.  The  territory  of  the 
former  answered  to  the  departments  of  Arriege,  Haute  Ga- 
ronne, Tarn,  and  the  southwestern  part  of  the  department  of 
Aveiron,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  the  departments  of  Herault, 
Gard,  and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  department  of  Aveiron 
and  that  of  Lozere.  The  Volca?  were  a  large  and  powerful 
tribe  of  Celtic  origin,  and  comprehended  under  the  two  main 
divisions  just  mentioned  many  minor  communities,  of  whom 
the  JEtacini  appear  to  have  been  the  most  important. 

III.  Helvii  ('EXovoi),  a  tribe  also  of  Celtic  origin,  to  the 
north  of  the  Arecomici,  and  occupying  what  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardeche.    They  are  also  called  Elui. 

2.  Tribes  dwelling  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhodanus. 

L  Allobrdges  ('\XX66poyec  and  'KXX66pvye<;),  between  the 
Rhodanus  and  Isara,  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the 
department  of  Drome,  the  departments  of  Isere  and  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  department  of  Leman. 
They  were  a  large  and  powerful  tribe  of  Celtic  origin.  Their 
chief  city  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  and  their  farthest  city  to 
the  north  was  Geneva,  which  still  retains  its  name. 

II.  Cavdres  or  Cavari  (Kavapec;),  between  the  Rhodanus,  the 
Druentia,  and  the  Isara,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of 
Vaucluse,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  department  of  Drome  ; 
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they  dwelt,  therefore,  around  what  are  now  Avignon,  Carpen- 

traSy  Orange,  and  Montelimart. 
.  III.  YoQQnlii  ;oc  Vocuntii  (Ovok6vtioi),  a  ]X)werful  tribe,  in 

alliance  '.with-  the  Romans,  and  therefore  enjoying  their  own 
:  laws; .  •  -Tljey  occupied  what  is  now  the  largest  portion  of  the 
:  Western  division  of  the  departments  of  the  Hautes  and  Basses 

Alpes. 

IV.  Salyes  (SdAvcf ),  called,  also,  Sattuvii,  Salici,  or  Sa/ty;. 
Their  territory  corresponded  to  what  is  now  the  departments 
of  the  RJume  and  Var.  They  were  a  large  and  savage  tribe, 
of  Lygian  or  Ligurian  origin. 

Smaller  Tribes. 

Besides  the  larger  tribes  just  mentioned,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing smaller  ones,  partly  surrounded  by  the  larger  communities, 
and  partly  belonging  to  the  same,  namely,  1.  Nantuates,  in 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  province,  just  below  the  Lacus 
Lemanus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva.  Caesar  speaks  of  this  tribe  in 
connection  with  the  Verdgri  and  Seduni,  who  lay  to  the  east 
and  southeast  of  them,  and  he  makes  the  territories  of  the  three 
extend  from  the  confines  of  the  Allobroges,  and  the  Lacus  Le- 
manus, and  Rhodanus,  as  far  as  the  Alps.  The  object  of  the 
Roman  commander  was  to  open  a  secure  route  for  traders  over 
the  Alps  in  this  quarter,  and  one  on  which  they  would  not  be 
subject  to  heavy  imposts,  and  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in 
this.  The  chief  city  of  the  Veragri  was  Octodurus,  now  Mar- 
tigni  or  Mariinach  ;  and  that  of  the  Seduni  was  Civitas 
Sedunorum,  now  Sion.  2.  Cenirdnes,  to  the  south  of  the 
Nantuates,  among  the  Graian  Alps.  Their  territory  answered 
to  the  modern  Tarantaise.  3.  Caturiges,  to  the  south  of  the 
preceding,  among  the  Cottian  Alps.  4.  Tricorii,  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding.  5.  Vulgientes,  Memini,  and  Albiaeci,  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding.  6.  Suelteri  and  Commoni,  toward  the 
coast.  7.  Oxybii,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  between 
Forum  Julii,  now  Frejus,  and  Antipolis,  now  Antibes. 

*  * 

(D.)    Cities  or  Nasbonensii. 

1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhodanus. 

*  ■ 

I.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Cities 
on  the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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II.  They  will  comprise  the  cities  of  the  Bebryces,  Volcm 
Tectosages,  Volcce  Arecomici,  and  Helvii. 

1.  Cities  on  Ou  Coast. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Bebryces  we  find,  1.  Illiteris  or  Eli- 
berri,  on  the  River  Illiberis,  and  where  Hannibal  pitched  his 
camp  after  crossing  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  at  first  a  place  of 
some  importance,  but  subsequently  declined,  until  Constantino 
the  Great  re-established  it,  and  called  it  Helena,  in  honor  of 
his  mother.  Here  the  Emperor  Constans  was  overtaken  and 
slain  by  the  cavalry  of  the  usurper  Magnentius.  It  is  now 
Elm,  on  the  River  Tech.  2.  Ruscino  (i}  'P<w<x*<v4>v),  to  the 
north  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Ruscino.  The  city  is  now 
La  Tour  de  Ronssillon,  and  the  river  is  now  the  Tet. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Voices  Tectosages  we  find,  l.Narbo 
Martius  (jj  Ndpfcjv),  now  Narbonne,  on  the  little  river  Atax 
or  Adax,  now  the  Aude,  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Lacus 
Rubresus,  now  VE'tang  de.  Sigean.  It  was  an  old  city,  and 
the  capital  of  the  province,  to  which  it  gave  name.  Even  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul,  Narbo  was  an  import- 
ant commercial  place,  and  hence  the  first  colony  planted  by 
Rome  in  this  country  was  established  here  (B.C.  116).  The 
new  settlement  was  called  Colania  Atacinorum,  from  the 
Atacini,  a  tribe  of  the  Tectosages,  who  dwelt  in  this  quarter, 
and  with  whom  the  Roman  settlers  became  intermingled. 
This  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  Colonia  Ataeinorum 
Decumdnorumque,  the  additional  part,  Decumanorum,  having 
been  derived  from  the  Legio  Decumana,  or  tenth  legion,  the 
remains  of  which  were  settled  here  by  Julius  Caesar,  whence 
also  the  city  of  Narbo  received  the  appellation  of  Martius. 
The  traces  of  a  large  canal  are  still  shown  here,  which  the  Ro- 
mans cut  in  order  to  connect  the  lake  into  which  the  Atax  flowed 
with  the  sea.  The  main  road  from  Italy  to  Spain  ran  through 
this  place.  Cicero  calls  Narbo  "  Specula  Populi  Romani  ac 
propugnaculum,"  and  Strabo  designates  it  as  being  in  his  time 
the  emporium  of  all  Gaul.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visi- 
goths, A.D.  462,  and  was  shortly  afterward  made  the  capital 
of  their  kingdom.  In  720  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and 
in  759  by  Pepin-le-bref. 
2.  Beeterree  Septimanorum,  to  the  northeast,  now  Be z teres. 
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It  was  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Obris,  now  Orbe.  The 
epithet  Septimanorum  was  derived  from  the  soldiers  of  the 
seventh  legion,  who  were  settled  here  as  a  colony. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Volca  Arecomici  we  find,  1.  Agatha 
or  Agathe  fAyaflq),  now  Agde.  It  was  a  settlement  of  the 
Massilians,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  and  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Arauris,  now  the  Herault.  2.  Mesita.  now  Mese. 
called  Mansa  by  Avienus.    3.  Ledus,  now  Lattes. 

2.  Cities  in  Oie  Interior. 

In  the  territory  of  the  VolctB  Tectosages  we  find,  1.  Tolosa 
Tectosagum  (ToA6ao),  now  Toulouse.  This  was  a  very  old 
city,  and  famed  for  its  size  and  wealth  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans  in  Gaul,  and  contained  a  temple  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  all  who  dwelt  around  the  place,  and  remarkable  for  its 
riches,  arising  from  pious  offerings.  The  gold  obtained  by 
Brennus  from  the  plunder  of  Delphi  is  said  also  to  have  been 
deposited  here.  Servilius  Qrpio,  the  Roman  commander,  on 
the  capture  of  the  city,  seized  upon  the  treasures  of  the  tem- 
ple for  his  own  use ;  but  the  misfortunes  which  subsequently 
befell  him,  and  which  were  ascribed  to  this  act  of  sacrilege, 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb  "  Aurum  Toiosanum,"  The  Romans 
made  this  place  a  colony,  and  under  their  dominion  it  became 
celebrated  as  a  seat  of  the  sciences.  2.  Carcdso  or  Carcdsum, 
now  Carcassanc,  on  the  Atax.  3.  Usucrva  or  Hosuerva,  near 
Narbo,  now  Aubere. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Volcee  Arecomici  we  find,  1.  Neman* 
sus,  now  Nismes,  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  lay  on  the  Ro- 
man military  road  from  Italy  to  Spain,  on  the  southernmost 
slope  of  Mons  Cebenna,  and  was  distant  one  hundred  stadia 
from  the  Rhodanus,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  from  Nar- 
bo.  Strabo  makes  it  the  capital  of  the  Arecomici,  and  states 
that,  though  inferior  to  Narbo  in  the  number  of  strangers  and 
others  resorting  to  it  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  was  superior 
in  the  number  of  its  citizens.  The  town  exercised  authority 
over  twenty-four  populous  villages,  and  enjoyed  the  Jus  Latii, 
by  virtue  of  which  those  elected  to  the  oedileship  or  qua?stor- 
ship  in  Nemausus  acquired  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 
Nemausus  was  fortified  with  walls  and  gates  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  about  fourteen  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
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was  the  birth-place  of  Antoninus  Pius.    In  the  downfall  of  the 

Roman  empire,  Nemausus  suffered  much ;  still,  however,  of  all 
the  towns  in  France,  it  preserves  the  most  striking  memorials 
of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  has  been  styled,  in  fact,  "  a  second 
Rome."  The  two  most  remarkable  remains  are  the  ancient 
building  known  as  '*  La  Maison  Carree"  (the  square  house), 
though  not  square,  as  its  name  would  imply,  but  a  parallelo- 
gram, and  the  amphitheatre.  The  former  of  these  buildings 
was  a  temple  erected  to  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  am- 
phitheatre is  in  better  preservation  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
and  of  greater  extent  than  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  It  has 
been  computed  to  have  been  capable  of  holding  17,000  persons. 

2.  Ugernum,  to  the  southeast  of  Nemausus,  now  Beaucaire, 
on  the  Rhone.  Strabo  calls  the  place  Ovyepvov.  Here  Avitus 
was  raised  to  the  empire,  A.D.  456,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Visigoths.  3.  Vindomagits,  in  the  territory  of  the  Adrieorrui, 
now  Vigan.  4.  Andusia,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Anduze. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Helvii  we  find,  1.  Alba  Augusta,  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  and  more  commonly  called  Alba  Helvio- 
rum.  Ptolemy,  in  mentioning  it,  corrupts  the  latter  part  of 
the  name,  and  calls  the  Helvii  by  the  appellation  of  Elfrort\ 
and  errs  still  further  in  placing  the  city  on  the  east  instead  of 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  now  Alps  or  Aps,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville.  Some,  however,  are  in  favor  of  Virirrs. 
2*  Apolll  Httflitfll,  now  Aubenas.  3.  Batiana,  northeast  of 
Alba  Augusta,  now  Bats. 

2.  Cities  between  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Alps,. 

I.  These  may  also  be  divided  into  two  classes,  like  those 
just  enumerated,  namely,  1.  Cities  on  the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities 

'      in  the  interior/ 

II.  They  will  comprise  the  cities  of  the  Salves,  Cavares, 
Vocontii,  Allobroges,  and  some  of  the  smaller  tribes. 

1.  Cities  on  the  Coast. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Salyes,  or  between  the  Druentia  and 
the  sea,  we  find,  1.  Tarasco,  a  small  place  called  noXixvtov  by 
Strabo,  and  lying  opposite  to  Nemau>us.  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhodanus.    It  is  now  Tarasron.    2.  Arc  fate,  to  the  south 
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of  the  preceding,  situate  on  the  Rhodanus,  just  where  the  river 
divided  into  two  channels,  and  now  Aries.  It  is  first  mention- 
ed by  Caesar  (B.  C,  i.,  36 ;  ii.,  5),  who  built  here  twelve  ships 
of  war  previous  to  the  siege  of  Massilia.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  ■ 
as  a  place  of  no  small  trade  in  his  time.  Pomponius  Mela,  a 
writer  somewhat  later  than  Strabo,  describes  it  as  one  of  the 
richest  cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Other  authors  make  it  a 
Roman  colony ;  and  it  was  probably  from  the  circumstance  of 
some  of  the  colonists  belonging  to  the  sixth  legion  that  it  got 
the  name  of  Arclute  Sextdnorum.  The  name  is  variously 
written.  Ar elate  is  most  common,  but  we  find  also  Ami  as 
(especially  in  the  poets),  Arelatce  ('ApeXdrcu,  Strabo),  and  Are- 
latum  ('ApiXaroVy  Ptolemy),  and  in  later  times  Arelatus. 
This  city  appears  to  have  suffered  considerably  from  the  Alle- 
manni  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  it  rose  to  greatness  and  dis- 
tinction under  the  patronage  of  Constantino  the  Great.  This 
prince  appears  to  have  built  that  part  of  Arelate  which  lay  be- 
yond the  Rhone,  and  which  forms,  in  the  present  day,  the  sub- 
urb of  Trinquetaille,  in  the  island  La  Camarg-ue.  He  also 
gave  to  Arelate  the  name  of  Constantina,  which  it  continued 
to  bear  in  the  time  of  Honorius  (a  century  later),  who  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  seat  of  the  pnrtorian  prefect  of  Gallia,  which 
had  been  previously  fixed  at  Augusta  Trevirorum.)  or  Treves. 
The  dignity  of  Arelate  survived  the  fall  of  the  western  empire. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  of  a  prefect 
under  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Under  the  Merovin- 
gian Franks  it  declined. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Arelate  were  the  celebrated  Campi  Lapi- 
del,  called,  also,  Campi  Lapidarii  (rd  XtOtvov  nidov),  "  the  sto- 
ny fields,"  the  poetic  tradition  respecting  which  made  this  re- 
gion the  scene  of  the  combat  between  Hercules  and  the  two 
brothers  Albion  and  Bergion,  the  giant  sons  of  Neptune.  The 
hero,  when  about  crossing  the  Rhone  with  the  oxen  of  Geryon, 
was  opposed  by  these  two  giants,  and,  having  exhausted  his  ar- 
rows in  the  conflict,  prayed  to  Jove  for  aid,  who  thereupon  sent 
him  a  shower  of  stones,  with  which  he  proved  victorious.  The 
plain  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  described  very  ac- 
curately by  Strabo,  except  that  he  assigns  it  too  small  an  ex- 
tent.   It  lies  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  east  channel  of  the 
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Rhone,  between  it  and  the  E'tang  de  Berre,  and,  according  to 

modern  accounts,  contains  from  1-1(1,000  to  170.000  English 
acres.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  shingle,  <>r.  in  other  words,  is 
covered  all  over  with  Pilled  boulders  and  pities,  the  stories  va- 
rying in  shje  from  that  of  a  pea  to  tliat  of  a  pumpkin;  and  it 
is  as  free  from  any  intermixture  of  soil  as  the.  shingle  ii|»on  the 
sea-shore.  Vegetation  is  poor  and  miserable,  yet  the  district 
supplies  winter  pasturage  to  immense  flocks  of  sheep.  The 
modern  name  is  the  plain  of  La  Cmu.  This  whole  region 
must  at  one  time  have  been  entirely  submerged,  and  the.  stones 
must  have  been  deposited  by  ihe  Rhone  and  its  tributaries,  es- 
pecially the  Ihiranec.  under  circumstances  very  ditferent  Irom 
their  present  physical  condition. 

On  the  route  from  A  relate  to  Massilia  lay,  o.  M'trifimn  Adu- 
aticurum,  now  Miranias,  according  to  Reichnrd  and  Mannert, 
while  others  are  in  favor  of  Mart i gv/es.  It  was  also  called 
Maritima  Colonia  and  An/'l  i  i  i>>ni  tn  />//*,  since  n  |,,y  m  the 
territory  of  the  Analiln.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
4,  CMkariu,  now  Caliban* . 

We  now  come  to,  o.  Massilia,  called  by  the  Creek.-  Manaa- 
>iu.  and  now  Marsri/f<s.  This  place  was  founded  by  the  lMm- 
cteans  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  perhaps  the  earliest,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  the  most  important  of  iheir  sett K  inents  ln  ,}m-  west, 
ern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Two  colonies  o|  Imoca-ans 
successively  established  themselves  in  the  place,  the  iir.-i  about 
J3X'.  ti00,  while  Pliocii'ii  was  yet  lloiirishiiiL'.  Tie-  seond  colo- 
nization of  Massilia  took  place  about  l>  (  '.  J  |,  on  ikthmhii  of 
the  Phoouans  quitting  their  native  city  to  avoid  the  subjection 
with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  Persians.  The  Mas- 
silians  were  early  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  native  tribes, 
Ligurian  and  (.Vdtic,  over  whom  they  obtained  several  viciories, 
and  established  new  settlements  n|oMg  the  coast,  m  order  to  re- 
tain them  in  subjection.  The  surrounding  barbarians  acquired 
from  the  new  settlers  some  of  the  arts  o|  civilized  life  :  they 
learned  to  prune,  and  train  Ihe  vine,  and  to  phmt  the  olive. 
The  Alassilians  had  also  to  contend  with  lie  power  of  the  ( 'nr- 
thaginians  (the  commercial  rivals  of  the  (irceks  m  western 
Europe),  whom  they  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  of  early  but  un- 
certain date.  The  Massilian  ( 'oiistitut  ion  was  aristocratic; 
their  laws  and  their  religious  rites  were  similar  to  those  of  tin- 
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Ionians  of  Asia.  The  governing  body  was  a  senate  of  six  hun- 
dred persons,  called  Timuchi  {rt/iov^ot))  who  were  appointed 
for  life.  This  senate  had  fifteen  presidents  (npoeoTwres),  who 
formed  a  sort  of  committee,  by  which  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  government  was  managed.  Of  this  committee  three  per- 
sons possessed  the  chief  power.  The  Timuchi  were  chosen 
from  among  those  who  had  children,  and  in  whose  family  the 
right  of  citizenship  had  been  possessed  by  three  generations. 
The  Massilians,  like  the  Phoccoans,  were  a  naval  people,  and 
planted  several  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  It- 
aly. They  early  and  steadily  cultivated  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  which  alliance  was  gradually  converted  into  subjec- 
tion. In  the  civil  war  of  Pompey  and  Cresar,  they  embraced 
the  party  of  the  former,  and  closed  their  gates  upon  Ca?sar,  un- 
der pretence  of  preserving  neutrality  (B.C.  49).  After  con- 
tending for  some  time  against  Caesar's  lieutenants,  Trebonius 
and  Brutus,  they  surrendered  to  that  commander  himself  on 
his  return  from  his  victory  over  the  Pompeians  in  Spain.  Cee- 
sar,  however,  did  not  reduce  them  to  entire  subjection,  but  left 
two  legions  in  garrison,  while  he  marched  forward  into  Italy. 
The  municipal  government  of  Massilia  remained  unaltered,  but 
its  political  independence  was  virtually  overthrown.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Massilians  was  now  more  directed  to  literature 
and  philosophy,  of  which,  indeed,  they  were  already  diligent 
cultivators.  They  had  spread  through  the  south  of  Gaul  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  written  character,  which  Ccesar  found 
in  use  among  the  Helvetii,  and  now  their  city  became  to  the 
west  of  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  the  east.  The  moderate 
charges  and  frugal  habits  of  the  citizens  added  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  spot  as  a  place  of  study,  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Roman  youth  resorted  thither.  Cicero  has  recorded  in 
the  strongest  language  the  praises  of  the  Massilians  ( Oral,  pro 
L.  Flacco,  c.  26).  Livy  has  put  a  high  encomium  upon  them 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Rhodian  embassador  (xxxvii.,  54) ;  and  Tac- 
itus (Agric,  c.  4)  has  spoken  in  the  same  strain.  For  more 
than  three  centuries  the  history  of  Massilia  presents  no  events 
of  interest.  In  the  troubles  which  followed  the  abdication  of 
Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  the  latter  (A.D.  310)  attempted  to 
resume  the  purple  at  Arelate,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  his  son-in-law ;  but,  being  baffled  in  his  attempt, 
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he  fled  to  Massilia,  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  defend.  The 
city  was  taken  by  Constantine,  and  Maximian  became  his  own 

executioner.  In  the  reiirn  of  Jlonorius,  Massilia  repelled  the 
attempt  of  the  Visitrothic  kinir,  Ataulj)lius,  to  take  possession, 
but  it  afterward  became  the  prey  of  the  Hursrundians,  Visigoths, 
and  Franks.  It  was  taken  from  the  Franks  hy  Theodoiie  the 
Ostrojrfith.  kin<*  of  Italy.  Toward  the  middle  of  tin-  sixth  cen- 
tury, it  was  ceded  with  the  rest  of  Frovence  by  Yiti«_res  the 
Ostrotroth  to  tin*  Franks. 

Leaving  Massilia.  and  followinLr  the  line  of  the  coast,  wc  come 
next  to.  (>.  Tauroer/I urn,  called,  also.  Tan  rot  is  and  Tauri  nti- 
uni.  the  site  of  which  is  lo  be  souirlit  Iwtween  C'ir>sf>  anil 
Toulon.  Ukert  places  it  at  Tun  nto.  7.  W/o  Mar! ins.  now 
Toulon.  This  place  is  noticed  as  a  harbor  in  the  ••  ltiin-rarium 
Man'rimum"  of  Antoninus.  It  is  noticed,  also,  by  the  anony- 
mous gcojrraphcr  of  Kavenna,  who  .-nils  it  simply  7Wo  ;  and 
from  the  k*  Notitia  DiL'nitalum  per  ( iallias,"  which  enumerates, 
amoii<r  other  officers,  the  Procurator  Raplui  Teloiionsis  (ial- 
liaruiu"  (Overseer  of  the  dye-house  tor  the  provinces  of  Caul 
at  Telo).  it  appears  that  the  principal  government  dye-house  in 
Gaul  was  here.  A  bishopric  was  established  here  in  the  fourth 
Century,  which  continued  till  the  Revolution:  the  bishop  was 
a  suilra^an  of  the  Archbishop  of  .\  rehite.  In  the  Middle  Aires. 
Telo  Martins;  was  repi  atedlv  ruined  b\  the  Saracrus.  :md  a-- 
often  recovered  from  tic  de-asi-  r.  s.  ()!hia.  a  A h i - 1 1 1 , i n  colo- 
ny.  now,  accord i uu  to  h'Anville.  I]uhI»s.  rmt  far  from  linns 
Alono  this  coast,  are  three  i>hmds,  called,  n  -preim  lv.  f'ro/>  . 
M'-se.  and  Ili/jnra.  or,  by  a  general  name,  S/m  loiJ.  s.  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  in  speaking  of  the  islands  of  Narhoncn- 
sis.  <>.  Forum  .Tulii,  lo  the  uortheasi  of  the  j o.  « ■* •, I m u.  now 
FrcjH.t.  This  place  is  supposed  To  have  been  oni/ma  Ik  a  col- 
ony of  the  Massdians,  but  the  time  of  Us  foundation  is  un- 
known. It  took  its  Roman  name  from  .1  ulius (  'a  vir,  who  may 
possibly  have  commenced  the  excavation  of  the  port,  which  was 
completed  in  the  tunc  of  Augustus.  This  emperor  established 
here  the  station  of  a  fleet  destined  to  protect  the  coast  of  (  Jaul 
A  Roman  colony  was  also  fixed  here  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
town  became  wealthy  and  populous.  h  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  celebrated  Agrioola.  K).  A>/»o  Sr.rti</.  now  Air,  north- 
east of  Massilia,  and  just  above  the  River  Conns,  now  tin- 
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Arc.  It  owed  its  origin  and  name  to  the  Romans ;  for  the  pro- 
consul C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  having  defeated  the  Saluvii  or 
Salyes,  founded  a  colony  here  about  120  B.C.,  and  gave  it,  on 
account  of  its  medicinal  springs,  the  name  of  Aqua  Sezticc, 
i.  e.,  "the* waters  of  Sextius."  These  springs  have  been  dis- 
covered in  modern  days,  but  are  now  in  small  repute.  11.  Ad 
Horrea,  now  Cannes.  12.  Antipdlis,  now  Antibes.  This  place 
was  founded  by  the  Massilians  as  a  barrier  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Salyes  and  Ligurians.  Some  accounts  state  that 
the  Massilians  took  it  from  a  tribe  of  the  Ligurians.  It  was 
taken  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massilia,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  placed  in  the  rank  of  an  Italic  city ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  flourishing  place,  to  which  the  tunny  fish- 
.  ery  may  have  contributed.  The  remains  of  a  theatre  and  some 
other  ancient  buildings  attest  its  former  importance.  During 
the  Roman  dominion  there  was  an  arsenal  here,  and  the  town 
was  protected  by  fortifications,  of  which  two  strong  towers  yet 
remain.  13.  Niccea  (Nt*a/o),  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Varus  or 
Var,  now  Nice.  It  was  founded  by  the  Massilians,  and  forti- 
fied by  them  to  repress  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  adjacent  sea.  It  continued  subject  to  the 
Massilians  after  the  establishment  of  the  Varus  as  the  bounda- 
ry of  Gaul  and  Italy.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  strong 
fortress. 

2.  Cities  in  the  Interior  of  the  Country. 

I.  These  may  be  subdivided  into  four  classes,  namely,  1. 
Cities  between  the  left  or  southern  arm  of  the  Druentia  and  the 
places  along  the  coast  which  have  just  been  mentioned ;  2.  Cit- 
ies between  the  right  and  left  arms  of  the  Druentia  ;  3.  Cities 
between  the  right  arm  of  the  Druentia  and  the  River  Isara ; 
4.  Cities  between  the  Isara  and  the  Rhodanus. 

« 

II.  The  first  of  these  classes  will  comprehend  cities  belonging 
to  the  Oxybii,  Suetri,  Nerusi,  and  Vediantii ;  the  second,  cit- 
ies belonging  to  the  Albiaci,  Avantici,  and  Bodiontici  ;  the 
third,  cities  belonging  to  the  Memini,  Vulgientes,  Vocontii, 
Car  ares,  Seg-alauni,  and  Tricorii ;  and  the  fourth,  cities  be- 
longing to  the  Allobrogcs,  Tricastini,  and  Nantuates. 

First  Class.  1.  Alba  Augusta,  now  Aups.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Alba  He f riorum,  also  called  Alba  Augusta,  which 
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lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  territory  of  the  HeU 
vii.  2.  Anteee  or  Ante  is,  now  Ampuis.  3.  Salince,  a  city  of 
the  Suetri,  taking  its*  name  from  the  salt  springs  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, now  Castellane,  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  1.  Vrrgmtnu 
the  name  of  a  city  and  people  among  the  Alps,  now  Vi  rions. 
5.  Ectini,  another  Alpine  city  and  people,  now  Esiene.  ti. 
Glannativa  or  Gltunnateva,  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  now  G  lander  es. 

Second  Class.  1.  G rise/ion,  in  the  angle  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  Druentia.  There  were  medicinal  springs  in  this 
quarter,  and  hence  the  place  was  also  called  Aqua'  Griscfictr. 
An  inscription,  in  which  the  words  Xymphis  Griselieis  occur, 
was  found  at  the  baths  of  Greou/.r,  and  therefore  fix»'S  the  lo- 
cality. 2.  Reii  Apulliiturt •<?,  or  simply  Rcii.  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Rirz.  It  was  a  Roman  colony.  The 
earlier  name  was  Albert'  or  Albitrce,  and  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Albiceci.  '3.  Sani/ium  or  Cirilas  Sanieirnsium,  to  the 
northeast,  now  Fvnrz.  I.  Dinin  or  Cirilas  Dicm-nsium,  now 
Digue,  to  the  northwest  of  Sanitium. 

Third  Class.  1.  Apt  a  Julia,  the  capital  of  the  Vu/^i>  files. 
north  of  the  Druentia,  and  east  of  Avenio,  It  is  now  Apt.  It 
was  a  Roman  colony,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  name  indicates. 
2.  Cabellio,  the  capital  of  the  Ct/rarrs,  to  the  west  of  lip-  pre- 
ceding, and  lying  on  the  .Druentia;  now  ( raillon .  on  tli« 
ranee.  3.  Avenio,  in  the  anjjle  between  the  Rhodartus  and 
Druentia,  now  Avigmnt.  Some  writers  aseribe  the  origin  of 
Avenio  to  a  colony  from  Massilia;  according  to  another  opin- 
ion, it  was  the  original  capital  of  the  Cavares.  from  whom  it 
was  called  Avenio  Curtirum.  It  came,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period  of  their  dominion  in  (iaul.  and  a 
Roman  colony  appears  to  have  been  established  here,  I'pon 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  wot  of  Kurope,  it 
was  possessed  by  the  Hurtnmdians.  and  allorded  to  the  king  of 
that  people  a  secure  asylum  from  the  powe  r  of  Clovis.  king  of 
the  Franks,  who  besieged  it  in  vain.  It  subsequently  became 
subject,  perhaps  for  a  short  time,  to  the  Visigoths,  certainly  to 
the  Ostrogoths,  Franks,  and  Saracens.  The  Saracens  took  it 
twice,  but  could  not  retain  it.  \.  Cn rp'  ittonii  h  ,  to  ihe  north- 
east of  Avenio,  now  Car/)f  //fra<;,  on  the  River  Anzou.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Cavares,  and  became  a   Roman  colony  under 
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Julius  Cffisar.  Valesius  makes  it  identical  with  Ptolemy's 
Forum  Neronis  Meminorum,  but  this  is  rather  Forcalquier. 
At  Carpentoracte  may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  triumphal 
arch  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  defeated  here  the  Allobro- 
ges  and  Arverni.  5.  Arausio  fApawfav),  now  Orange,  north 
of  Avenio.  This  was  also  a  city  of  the  Cavares.  Mela  and 
Pliny  call  it  Arausio  Secundanorum,  from  the  soldiers  of  the 
second  legion,  who  were  settled  there  as  colonists.  On  coins 
the  full  title  is  Colonia  Arausio  Secundanorum  Cohortis 
XXXIII.  Orange  contains  more  Roman  antiquities  than  most 
other  towns  in  France,  and  may  vie  with  the  cities  of  Italy. 
The  principal  of  these  is  a  triumphal  arch,  called,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  the  Arch  of  Marius,  but  which  is  prob- 
ably of  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  Visigoths  and  Burgundians 
got  |K>ssession  of  this  place  on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Franks.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  the  capital  of  a  principality,  which,  after  passing  through 
different  families,  came  to  that  of  Nassau.  The  title  of  Prince 
of  Orange  is  still  retained  by  the  royal  family  of  Holland. 
6.  Vasio,  now  Vaison,  to  the  northeast  of  Arausio,  called  by 
Pliny  "  Colonia  et  Caput  Vocontiorum."  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Trogus  Pompeius. 

7.  Natoma'gus,  called,  also,  Augusta,  now  Nion,  northwest 
of  Vasio.  8.  Mans  Seleucus  or  Saleucus,  to  the  east,  the  name 
of  a  mountain  and  city  where  Magnentius  met  with  his  sec- 
ond defeat  from  Constantius.  Many  remains  of  antiquity  are 
still  found  here.  The  name  of  the  spot,  as  given  by  Ukert,  is 
La  batic  Mont  Salcon.  9.  Dca  Vocontiorum,  now  Die,  to 
the  northwest.  A  Roman  colony  was  settled  here,  with  the 
title  of  Colonia  Dca  Augusta  Vocontiorum.  10.  Valentia,  to 
the  northwest,  now  Valence.  It  was  situate  on  the  Rhodanus, 
a  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  the  Isara  with  that  stream. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Scgalauni  or  Scgovcllauni,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  colony.  In  the  time  of  the  later 
western  emperors  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
afforded  a  refuge  to  Constantine,  who  had  assumed  the  purple 
in  Britain,  and  was  fruitlessly  besieged  here  by  Sarus  the  Goth, 
whom  Stilicho  had  sent  against  him.  Jovinus,  another  usurp- 
er, sought  refuge  here,  but  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths, 
who,  under  their  king  Ataulphus,  had  taken  part  against  him. 
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It  was  afterward  subject  to  the  Burgundians,  and  passed  from 
them  to  the  Franks.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  was  the  capital  of  Yalentinois,  a 
district  of  Dauphine. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  River  Tricus  or  Tracus,  now  the 
Drac,  which  flowed  into  the  Isara  just  below  Gratianopolis, 
now  Grenoble,  dwelt  the  Tricorii.  Among  their  cities,  contin- 
uing our  enumeration  of  those  composing  the  third  class,  we 
may  mention,  1.  Gratianopolis.  In  the  "  Theodosian  Table," 
and  in  the  "  Notitia  Imperii,"  it  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
Cularo.  Inscriptions,  which  have  been  dug  up,  speak  of  the 
fortifications  and  the  edifices  within  the  town,  which  were 
erected  by  the  emperors  Dioclesian  and  Maxim ian,  from  whose 
assumed  designations  of  Jovius  and  Herculius  two  of  the  gates 
were  named  Porta  Jovia  and  Porta  Jlerculea.  In  the  fourth 
century  the  name  Gratianopolis  was  given  to  the  town,  in 
compliment  to  the  Emperor  Gratianus ;  and  this  name  grad- 

one,  Cularo,  and  was  the  origin  of  the 
modern  one,  Grenoble.  In  Cicero's  time,  Cularo  was  a  frontier 
town  of  the  Allobroges,  to  which  tribe  the  Tricorii  appear  origin- 
ally to  have  belonged.  2.  license  Castrum,  to  the  southeast  of 
the  preceding,  the  site  of  which,  according  to  Durandi,  is  to  be- 
sought in  the  vicinity  of  either  Oct*  (called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Ossis)  or  in  that  of  Huez.  3.  Catorissinm,  to  the  northeast, 
now,  according  to  Reichard,  Petit  Chat.  4.  Caturiga\  called, 
also,  Caturigomagus  or  Catorimagus,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  near  the  Druentia.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Catu- 
riges,  and  is  now  Chorges.  5.  Eburodutium  or  Ebwdmium, 
now  Embrvn,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  a  mount- 
ain, the  roots  of  which  were  washed  by  the  Druentia.  In  the 
"  Notitia  Civit.  Prov.  Max.  Set/nan."  it  is  .-ailed  Castrum 
Ebredunense.  This  place  obtained  various  privileges  from  the 
Roman  emperors. 

Fourth  Class.  1.  Vienna,  now  Viemir,  on  the  Rhodanus, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Allobroges.  This  place  was  already  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  who  makes  mention  of  it  in 
his  commentaries.  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  OvUvva,  which 
is  also  the  orthography  of  Strabo,  while  in  the  Peutinger  Ta- 
ble it  is  written  Vigenna  ;  this  last,  however,  is  very  probably 
a  mistake.    It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  rival  of  its  neigh- 
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bor  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons.  In  the  civil  war  at  the  close  of 
Nero's  reign^  it  embraced  the  party  of  Galba,  from  whom  it  re- 
ceived many  honors.  Tradition  fixes  Vienna  as  the  place  of 
Pilate's  banishment  after  he  had  been  displaced  from  his  gov- 
ernment of  Judaea,  and  a  Roman  structure,  still  standing,  is 
popularly  called  his  tomb.  The  people  of  this  place  appear  to 
have  been  great  admirers  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  which  has 
been  taken  as  an  indication  that  literature  was  cultivated  among 
them.  Martial  gives  to  Vienna  the  epithet  "  vitifera"  (vine- 
bearing),  and  the  vineyards  on  the  Rhone,  immediately  oppo- 
site, still  produce  the  Cdte  Rotie,  one  of  the  finest  of  tho  French 
red  wines,  while  the  hills  around  Vienne,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  arc  covered  with  vineyards,  which  produce  abundance  of 
good  red  wine.  2.  Geneva,  now  Geneve,  as  the  name  is  writ- 
ten in  French,  or  Genf,  according  to  the  German  orthography, 
while  in  English  we  still  call  it  Geneva.  It  was  situate  at 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Locus  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of 
Geneva,  where  tho  Rhodanus  issued  from  it,  and  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  stream.  The  place  is  mentioned  by  Ca?sar, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  the  farthest  city  of  the  Allobroges  in  this 
quarter,  and  close  to  tho  confines  of  the  Helvctii,  with  whose 
territory  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  Rhodanus. 
Modern  Geneva  occupies  both  banks  of  tho  stream,  though  the 
larger  portion  of  the  city  is  still  on  the  southern  side.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that,  down  to  the  time  of  the  "  Itinera- 
ries" and  the  "  Theodosian  Table,"  no  one  of  the  geographical 


writers  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Ca?sar  makes  any  mention  of 
the  place.  By  the  writers  of  tho  Middle  Ages  it  is  often  allud- 
ed to,  but  under  the  name  of  Genana,  Jenna,  &o.  3.  Tarna- 
ja,  called,  also,  Acaunum,  now  St.  Maurice,  on  the  Rhone. 
4.  Octodurus,  now  Martigny  or  Martinach.  5.  Centronum 
Civitas,  called,  in  the  Notitia,  Darantasia,  the  capital  of  the 
Centrones,  on  the  Isara,  now  Montiers,  on  tho  here. 

Islands  belonging  to  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  lying  in  the 

Sinus  Gallicus.  \ 

I.  Blascon  (tj  BXookuv),  now  Brescon,  belonging  to  the  Vol-  5 
083  Arecomici,  and  not  far  from  Agatha,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Arauris,  or  Herault.  ? 

II.  Mettna,  lying  anciently,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the  mouth  i 
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of  the  Uhone,  "  in  Khodani  ostio."  As,  however,  he  gives  the 
river  three  mouths,  and  as  the  Island  is  not  any  further  men- 
tioned, its  position  can  not  be  determined  with  certainty.  Man- 
nert  is  in  favor  of  identifying  it  with  the  small  island  of  Jama- 
tan,  which,  along  with  two  others,  lies  in  front  of  the  eastern 
mourn  oi  tne  rvnone. 

HI.  Stvchndes  (al  Iroixddec  vijooi),  now  Isles  tffflercs,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  the  Salyes,  and  lying  in  a  southeast 
direction  from  Telo  Martius,  or  Toulon.  The  Greek  name  lias 
reference  to  their  being  ranged  on  the  same  line,  or  in  a  row 
(from  arot^oc,  M  a  row").  They  received  this  appellation  from 
the  Mauritians,  who  colonized  some  of  them.  Strabo  and  Ptol- 
emy make  the  number  to  have  been  five,  three  large  and  two 
small,  but  give  the  names  of  only  three,  Prole,  now  Parque- 

,  rolles  ;  Mese  or  Pomjxmiana,  now  Portcros  ;  and  Hypaa,  now 
du  Levant  or  Titan.  The  two  smaller  ones  Manncrt  thinks 
are  the  modern  Ribanilas  and  Bateaux.    Mela  comprehends 

f  under  the  name  of  Stu*chades  all  the  islands  along  the  coast 
of  Gaul  from  Liguria  to  Massilia.  Ammianus  Mareellinus 
places  thern  near  Nieu\i  and  Antipolis.  Dioscorides  calls  these 
islands  Irtxadti;,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Aiyvaridec,  from  their 
being  inhabited  by  Ligyans,  who,  as  before  remarked,  are  the 
same  with  the  Salves.  Tacitus  styles  them  Massifif nsium 
insula. 

IV.  Planasia,  called,  also,  Lcrina,  now  St.  Honorat,  near 
Antipolis. 

V.  Leron  (17  Xrjpuv),  now  St.  Marguerite,  also  near  Antipo- 
lis. All  the  islands  in  this  quarter,  including  the  Stcechades, 
&c,  were  held  by  the  Massilians,  who  fortified  them  against 
the  incursions  of  pirates.  On  the  island  of  Leron  they  erected 
a  temple  to  the  hero  Leron,  after  whom  the  island  was  named. 

'"'i/JiwEi  ;        8  AQlJIT  X  N  I  A 

(A.)  Naurs. 

T.  The  name  Aquitania,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  the  southwestern  corner  of  Gaul,  from  the 
Garumna  to  the  Pyrenees,  but  was  afterward,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  extended  to  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul  compre- 
hended between  the  Garumna  and  Ligeris. 
»  II.  According  to  Pliny,  the  earlier  name  of  Aquitania  proper 
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was  Armortca,  a  Celtic  appellation,  denoting  a  region  border- 
ing on  the  sea,  and  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  ar  mor,  "  on 
the  sea"  ",  %- 

Ob s.  Ukert  thinks  that  Pliny  is  here  in  error,  the  term  Armortca  properly  de- 
noting the  tract  of  country  along  the  Atlantic,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris 
and  that  of  the  Sequana.  Mannert,  on  the  other  hand,  defends  the  correctness 
of  Pliny's  remark.  According  to  Mannert,  the  Gauls  gave  the  name  of  Armor- 
ica  to  all  the  country  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  as  a  general  appellation ;  and  as  the 
Romans  before  Cesar's  time  knew  no  other  coast  of  Gaul  but  that  of  Aquita- 
nia,  he  supposes  that  they  considered  the  term  Armorica  to  apply  in  a  special 
sense  to  this  whole  country,  and  he  even  thinks  that  the  name  Aquitania  is 
nothing  more  than  a  Latin  form  of  the  word  Armortca. 

(B.)   Early  and  subsequent  History  of  Aquitania. 

I.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Aquitania  proper  are  supposed 
to  have  been  of  Iberian  origin,  and  distinct  from  the  Celtic 
race.  The  names  of  places  among  the  tribes  of  Aquitanian 
origin,  therefore,  are  in  the  Iberian  form,  and  not  a  single  one 
of  such  places  had  a  Celtic  appellation.  , 

II.  Still,  however,  we  must  not  suppose  that,  even  in  Aqui- 
tania proper,  there  were  not  some  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  as  the 
names  of  their  towns  denote.  These  were,  however,  compara- 
tively very  few  in  number,  and  the  most  important  one  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  the  Biturigcs  Vibisci. 

III.  Csesar  did  not  go  into  Aquitania,  but  his  lieutenant,  the 
younger  Crassus,  made  an  incursion  into  it.  The  country, 
however,  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  the  year  28  B.C., 
when  Augustus  sent  Marous  Valerius  Messala  to  conquer  it. 
The  poet  Tibullus  accompanied  Messala  in  this  expedition, 
which  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poems. 

IV.  Under  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Visigoths,  after  rava- 
ging Italy,  passed  into  Gaul,  and  took  possession  of  Aquitania, 
which  they  kept  until  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated 
them  in  a  great  battle  near  Poictiers,  A.D.  507,  and  killed  their 
king,  Alaric  II.  Aquitania  then  became  part  of  the  monarchy 
of  the  Franks,  but  under  the  weak  successors  of  Clovis  it  was 
detached  from  it  again,  and  given  as  an  appanage  to  Charibert, 
a  younger  son  of  Clotarius  II. 

V.  At  a  later  period,  Aquitania  underwent  another  change 
in  its  southern  limits.  The  Vascones,  a  Spanish  people,  find- 
ing themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  Visigoths,  crossed  the  Pyr- 
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enees,  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Aquitania,  which 
from  them  took  the  name  of  Vasconia  or  Gasoony,  which  it  has 
retained  ever  since,  while  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same 
province  continued  to  be  called  Aquitaine,  and  afterward,  by 
corruption,  Guienne. 

(C.)   Tkibii  or  Aquitania. 

The  tribes  of  Aquitania,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  name, 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  Garumna,  and,  2.  Tribes  between  the 
Garumna  and  the  Ligeris. 

1.  Tribes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Garumna. 

*  * 

(a)  Larger  Communities. 

I.  Tarbelli  (Tdp6eXXoi),  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  extending  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  Vibisci,  who  dwelt 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna.  They  occupied  what  would 
now  correspond  to  the  departments  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees  and 
Landes. 

IX  Auscii  {kvotcint),  between  the  Aturis  and  the  Garumna. 
Their  country  would  correspond  now  to  portions  of  the  present 
departments  of  Hautes  Pyrfinfics,  Gers,  &c.  Mela  calls  them 
the  most  renowned  of  the  Aquitani,  "  Aquitanorum  clarissimi 
sunt  Auscii  ;"  and  Strabo  calls  their  country  a  beautiful  one; 
koXti  6k  Kai  fj  twv  Avokiwv. 

III.  Bituriges  Vibisci  (Btrovptyec  ol  Ovi6toKoi),  called  by  Stra- 
bo  IookoI,  and  by  Pliny  "  Bituriges  Libert,  cognomine  Ubisci," 
a  large  and  powerful  people  of  Celtic  origin,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Garumna,  near  its  mouth.  They  dwelt,  therefore,  in  what 
would  be  now  the  country  around  Bourdeaux,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  The  Boii,  whom  Ausonius  first  mentions 
in  this  quarter,  dwelt  still  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
the  Vasates  and  Nitiobriges  occupied  small  tracts  of  country 
along  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhodanus.  These  three  last  men- 
tioned tribes  were  also  Celtic  ones. 

*  ►':  f  '  fp 

(b)  Smaller  Communities. 

Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  mention  were  the  following : 
1.  Convince,  on  both  sides  of  the  Garumna,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.    They  were  a  mixed  race  of  deserters  and  robbers, 
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and  were  finally  settled  by  Pompey  in  the  town  of  Lugdunum 
Convenarum,  now  St.  Bertrand.  2.  Bigerrones,  between  the 
TarbelJi  and  Con  vena;.  3.  Elusates,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Auscii.  Their  chief  city  was  Elusa,  now  Eauze,  on  the  Gt- 
lize,  in  the  department  of  Gers.  4.  Cocossates,  called  by  Pliny 
Cocossates  Sexsignani,  dwelling  in  what  is  now  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chalosse,  between  Dax  and  Mont  de  Marsan.  5.  Ono- 
brisates,  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Ntbousan. 
6.  Tarusdtcs,  around  what  is  now  Tutsan,  in  the  department 
of  Landes.  7.  Vasdtes,  called  by  Cresar  Vacates,  and  the  same, 
probably,  with  the  Basabocades  of  Pliny.  Their  territory  lay 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garumna,  and  corresponded  to  what 
used  to  be  Bazadois. 

• 

2.  Tribes  between  the  Garumna  and  Ligeris. 

(a)  Larger  Communities. 

I.  Pictbnes  (YlUrovec. ),  called  by  Ammianus  Maroellinus  Ptc- 
tavi,  dwelling  immediately  south  of  the  Ligeris,  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course.  Their  territory  answered  to  what  is  now 
the  department  of  La  Vendee,  and  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  department  of  Loire  inferieurc,  the  department  of 
Deux  Sevres,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  May- 
enne  et  Loire.  In  other  words,  their  territory  corresponded  to 
what  was  formerly  Poitou. 

II.  Bituriges  Cubi  (Birvpiyec  ol  Kov6oi),  dwelling  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  in  what  is  now  the  departments  of 
Vienne,  Indre,  and  Cher. 

III.  Santdnes  (Idvrovoi),  to  the  north  of  the  Garumna,  near 
its  mouth,  now  the  departments  of  Charente  inferieure  and 
Charente  super ieure. 

IV.  Lemovices  (\euo6Uec),  to  the  east  of  the  Pictones  and 
Santones,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne9 
formerly  Limosin. 

V.  Arvcrni  ('Apovepvot),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding. 
They  occupied  what  is  now  the  department  of  Concze,  and 
also  those  of  Haute  Vienne,  Creuze,  and  Puy  de  D&me. 

VI.  Petrocorii  (nerpoKopioi),  to  the  southwest  of  the  Lemo- 
vices, in  what  used  to  be  called  Perigord,  but  is  now  the  de- 
partment of  Dordogne. 
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VII.  Cadurci  (Kadovpicoi),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Lot. 

VIII.  Ruteni  ('PovTtjvoi),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
in  what  was  formerly  Rouergne,  but  what  answers  now  to 
portions  of  the  departments  of  Lot,  Tarn,  and  Aveiron. 

* 

(b)  Smaller  Communities. 

The  most  important  of  these  were,  1.  Nitiobriges,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Garumna,  but  especially  on  the  northern  side. 
Their  territory  answered  to  what  is  now  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  department  of  Lot  et  Garonne,  and  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  department  of  Lot.  2.  Gabali  or  Gabales  (Tabaltlc;),  to 
the  cast  of  the  Ruteni.  They  were  a  mountaineer  race,  and 
principally  occupied  in  working  silver  mines.  Their  country 
answered  to  portions  of  the  departments  of  Aveiron,  Lozerc,  and 
Cantal.  3.  Velavi  (OveXXdioi),  called  by  Caesar  Vellauni,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  Gabali,  and  at  one  time  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Arverni,  as  wo  are  informed  by  Cicsar  and  Strabo. 
They  dwelt  among  the  Cevennes  (Mons  Cebenna),  in  the  mod- 
ern Velay. 

(D.)   Cities  or  Aqoitawia. 

These  may  be  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tribes, 
namely,  1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garumna, 
and,  2.  Cities  between  the  Garumna  and  the  Ligeris. 

1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Garumna. 

Among  the  Tarbelli  we  find,  1.  Lapurdum,  now  Bayonne, 
in  the  Tractus  Lapurdensis,  now  Labour.  2.  Carasa,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  called  by  Ctesar  Garites,  now  Ga- 
ris.  3.  Beneharnum,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now 
Lascar.  4.  Aquce  Tarbellica  or  Augusta:,  on  the  coast,  north- 
west of  Lapurdum,  now  Dax.  5.  Sibusates,  to  the  northeast 
of  Lapurdum,  now  Sobusse.  6.  Atura,  called,  also,  Vicus  Ju- 
lii  and  Aturres,  situate  on  the  Aturis  or  Adour.  It  is  now 
Aire.  7.  Bon  or  BoaUs,  in  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  now  Tite 
de  Buck.  The  resin  furnished  by  the  pines  in  this  district  ob- 
tained for  the  Boii  tho  appellation  of  M  Piceos  Boios." 

Among  the  Bituriges  Vibisci  we  find,  1.  Burdigdla  (Bovp- 
diyaXa),  now  Bourdeaux,  on  the  Garumna.   It  was  an  import- 
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ant  plaoe  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  mentions  it  as  the  chief 
trading  place  of  the  Bituriges.  He  describes  the  town  as  situ- 
ate XifivoOakdrrxj  rtvl,  which  D'Anville  interprets  as  meaning  a 
place  up  to  which  the*  sea  (or  tide)  flows.  The  importance  of 
Burdigala  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  made  the 
capital  of  Aquitania  Secunda.  Ausonius,  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
fourth  century,  himself  a  native  of  this  place,  has  left  a  de- 
scription of  it  in  his  poem  Clara  Urbes,  or  Ordo  Nobilium 
Urbiumy  and  describes  it  as  "  renowned  for  wine,  and  streams, 
and  the  manners  and  talents  of  its  inhabitants."  Under  the 
Romans,  Burdigala  was  not  the  scene  of  any  important  his- 
torical event,  except  the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  Tacitus, 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  in  the  third  century.  It  derives  its 
reputation  rather  from  the  zeal  with  which  literature  was  here 
cultivated.  2.  Naviomagus,  to  the  northwest  of  Burdigala, 
now  Castillon,  according  to  Mannert;  but,  according  to  Rei- 
chard,  Castelnau  de  Medoc.  3.  Serio,  to  the  southeast  of  Bur- 
digala, now  Rions.  4.  Varadctum,  to  the  northeast  of  Burdi- 
gala,  now  Car  aye. 

Among  the  Vasatcs  we  find  Vasata,  now  Bazas,  the  chief 
city  of  this  tribe  ;  among  the  Elusates,  the  city  of  Elusa,  called 
by  Mela  Elusaberrisy  now  Eauze,  the  capital  of  this  commu- 
nity;  among  the  Auscii,  the  city  of  Climberris,  or  Augusta 
Ausciorunij  now  Auch,  their  capital;  among  the  Bigerrones, 
their  chief  city  Turba,  called  in  the  Notitia  Civitas  Turba 
cum  castro  Bigorra,  now  Tarbes  ;  and  Aqua  Onesiorum,  with 
its  baths,  now  Barreges  ;  among  the  Convene,  the  city  of 
Lugdunum  Convcnarum,  now  St.  Bertrand,  already  mention- 
ed ;  Crodunum,  now  Gourdan,  on  the  upper  Garumna ;  Aqua: 
Convenarum,  now  Bagrwres;  and  Aginnum,  now  Agen,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Garumna. 

2.  Cities  between  the  Garumna  and  Ligeris. 

Among  the  Pictones  we  find,  1.  Limbnum,  called,  also,  Pic- 
tavi,  and  now  Poitiers.  It  was  probably  the  capital  of  the 
tribe.  In  the  Peutinger  Table  it  is  called  Lemuno.  Upon  the 
downfall  of  the  western  empire  this  oity  repeatedly  suffered. 
It  was  pillaged,  A.D.  410,  by  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  who  extended  their  do- 
minion over  all  the  countries  south  and  west  of  the  Loire.  In 
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the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  Visigothio  kingdom  by  Clovis, 
the  vicinity  of  Poitiers  was  distinguished  by  the  first  of  the 
three  great  contests  that  have  rendered  it  the  most  remarka- 
ble battle-field  of  France.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  Clovis  at  Voug-lv,  the  same  with  Vouiltt, 
a  village  on  the  River  Auzance,  a  few  miles  west  of  Poitiers. 
In  A.D.  732,  the  Saracens  were  defeated  here  by  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  and  western  Europe  was  thereby  saved  from  the  Moham- 
medan yoke ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  memorable  battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  English  and  French.  2.  Ag-esinates, 
the  capital  of  a  tribe  of  the  same  name,  dwelling  on  the  very 
coast.  It  is  now  Lusignan.  3.  Rauranum,  to  the  southwest 
of  Limonum,  now  Raum.  4.  Ratiatum,  in  the  northwestern 
corner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  now  Machecou.  The  /;a- 
gus  Ratiensis  is  Le  pays  de  Retz. 

Among  the  Santanes  we  have,  1.  Mrdiolanum,  afterward 
Santones,  now  Saintes.     It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 

2.  Santonum  Portus,  now  Tonnay-Charente,  near  Rochefort. 

3.  Sesuvii,  now  Soubise.  4.  Iculisma,  now  Angouleme. 
5.  Tamnum,  now  Mortagne.  6.  Nuviorvgum,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  preceding,  now  Royan. 

Among  the  Petrocorii  we  find,  1.  Vesunna,  afterward  Pe- 
trocorii, now  Perigueuz.  A  tower,  part  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  is  still  called  Visonne,  an  evident  modification  of 
the  ancient  name,  and  the  suburb  in  which  it  stands  retains 
the  designation  of  La  Cite.  This  place  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  into  those  of  the  Visigoths,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Franks.  2.  Bercorates,  now  Bergcrac.  3.  Diolimlum^ 
now  La  Linde. 

Among  the  Cadurci  we  find,  1.  Divona,  afterward  Cat/it  rci, 
and  now  Cahors.  Ptolemy  calls  it  &ovr)u>va,  and  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Table  it  is  Bibona,  but  Ausonius  is  considered  by  D'An- 
ville  to  have  given  the  true  orthography,  Divona,  a  word  which, 
in  the  Celtio  language,  denoted  a  fountain  sacred  to  the  gods. 
On  the  downfall  of  the  western  empire  it  came  successively  into 
the  hands  of  Goths  and  Franks,  and  was  afterward  subjected  to 
the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  and  then  to  its  own  bishop.  There  are 
some  Roman  remains  here,  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  aqueduct, 
and  a  monument  to  M.  Lucterius,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus.   2.  Uxellodunum,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  on 
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the  Duranius,  now  Puiche  (TIssolu.  3.  Varadetum,  now  Va- 
raye. 

Among  the  Lemovices  we  find,  \.  Augustoritum,  afterward 
Lemovices  (though  Ctesar  already  gives  it  this  latter  name), 
now  Limoges,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  in  the  third 
century  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  stood  at  the  con- 
vergence of  several  Roman  roads.  There  was  an  amphithe- 
atre here,  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Trajan.  In  the  fifth 
century  this  city  came  into  the  power  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
was  successively  pillaged  or  destroyed  by  the  Franks  (twice) 
and  Northmen.  2.  Cassinomagus,  now  Chabannois.  3.  An- 
decamulum,  to  the  northwest  of  Lemovices,  now  Rancon. 
4.  Acitodunum,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Ahun. 

Among  the  Bituriges  Cubi  we  have,  1.  Argantomagus,  in 
the  southwest  angle  of  their  territory,  now  Argenton.  2.  Ale- 
rea,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  St.  Vincent  (TAr- 
denies,  on  the  Andria,  now  Indre,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Loire.  3.  NoviOdunum,  now  Nouan.  4.  Avaricum,  afterward 
Bituriges,  now  Bourges,  tho  capital  of  the  tribe.  In  Ccesar's 
time  it  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  a  strong  city,  being  sur- 
rounded on  almost  every  side  either  by  marshes,  or  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Avara  or  Eure.  In  the  struggle  against  the  Ro- 
mans, at  the  head  of  which  was  Vercingetorix,  near  the  close 
of  Ciesar's  proconsulship,  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  became 
the  seat  of  war.  Agreeably  to  the  defensive  plans  of  the  natives, 
upon  the  approach  of  Ccesar's  army,  above  twenty  towns  of  the 
Bituriges  were  given  to  the  flames,  and  in  a  general  council  it 
was  debated  whether  Avaricum  should  be  burned  or  defended. 
It  was  spared  through  the  entreaties  of  the  Bituriges,  who  be- 
sought the  other  Gauls  not  to  compel  them  to  destroy  a  city, 
almost  the  finest  of  all  Gaul,  and  the  bulwark  and  ornament 
of  their  state.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Vercingetorix,  a 
stand  was  made  at  Avaricum,  and  a  suitable  garrison  was  se- 
lected. But  the  Romans  took  the  city  after  a  siege  of  twen- 
ty-five days,  and  out  of  40,000  persons  who  had  been  shut  up 
in  the  place,  scarcely  eight  hundred  escaped  to  the  camp  of 
Vercingetorix.  By  what  degrees  Avaricum  recovered  from 
this  dreadful  blow  is  not  known.  Augustus  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  Aquitania.    It  was  improved  and  fortified  by  the  Ro- 
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mans,  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Franks  after  the  victory  of  Clovis  at  Vouiltt. 

Among  the  Arverni  we  find,  1.  Augustonometum,  now  Cler- 
mont, on  the  River  Elaver,  now  the  Allier,  and  the  capital  of 
the  tribe.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  existed  when  Ctesar 
invaded  Gaul :  it  was  certainly  not  the  Gergovia,  in  attacking 
which  he  experienced  his  most  considerable  check.  Strabo 
mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Ktfiuoooq.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  castle  by  which  the  town  was  defended  was  named  Cla- 
rus  Mans,  and  this  name,  which  was  at  first  restricted  to  the 
castle,  was  afterward  extended  to  the  whole  town,  whence  the 
modern  appellation.  2.  Gergovia.  The  position  of  this  place 
has  given  rise  to  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  difficulty 
has  been  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  there  being  two 

I  places  of  this  name,  one  among  the  Boii,  and  the  other  in  the 

territory  of  the  Arverni.  The  latter  is  supposed,  by  the  best 
geographical  writers,  to  have  been  Augustonometum,  and  D'An- 
ville  places  its  site  a  few  leagues  to  the  southeast  of  Clermont, 
between  Perianal,  Jussat,  and  Le  Crest.  After  the  capture 
of  Avaricum,  Ctesar  laid  siege  to  this  place,  but  was  compelled 
to  raise  it  after  a  murderous  attempt  to  storm  tho  city.  3.  Bri- 
vas,  on  the  Elaver,  to  the  southeast  of  Augustonometum,  now 
Briovde.  4.  Aquce  Calidir,  to  the  north  of  Augustonometum, 
also  on  the  Elaver,  now  Vichy. 

In  the  country  of  the  Gabali  we  find,  1.  Andcritum,  called 
also,  Civitas  Gabalum,  now  Javoux,  among  the  Cevenncs ;  in 
the  country  of  the  Ruteni  we  have,  1.  Segodunum,  or  Civitas 
Rutenorvm,  now  Rhodez  ;  2.  Albiga,  or  Urbs  Albigcnsis,  now 

I  Alby.  j 

3.  LUODUNENSIS 
*VUd?l*yi    '  (A.)  Nahii. 

I.  The  name  Lugdumnsis  is  derived  from  that  of  Lugdu- 
num,  now  Lyons,  its  capital. 

II.  This  province  was  also  called  Gallia  Ccttica,  from  its  in- 
habitants, the  Celta. 

(B.)   Turn  or  Ldodunkmiii. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes 
between  tin-  Lii/fris  and  sea-coast,  and,      Tribes  between  the 
►  Ligcris,  Rhodanus,  Arar,  and  Sequana. 
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1.  Tribes  between  the  Ligeris  and  Sea-coast. 
(a)  Larger  Communities. 

I.  VenZti  or  Venetes  (Oveveroi),  a  large  and  powerful  tribe, 
in  a  northwestern  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Their  country  answered  to  what 
is  now  the  department  of  Morbihan^  and  was  formerly  a  part 
of  Bretagnc.  The  Veneti  possessed  almost  the  only  havens 
that  offered  a  secure  shelter  along  a  considerable  extent  of 
coast,  and  this  advantage,  with  their  superior  skill  in  maritime 
affairs,  enabled  them  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  nations 
which  frequented  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  to  render  them 
tributary.  They  used  vessels  of  small  draught  of  water,  suit- 
ed to  the  shallows  which  they  had  to  navigate,  and  which  re- 
ceived but  little  damage  when  left  aground  by  the  receding 
tide,  while  their  lofty  stern  and  prow,  and  the  general  strength 
of  their  construction  and  equipment,  enabled  them  to  ride  out 
the  tempests  to  which  they  were  exposed.  In  these  vessels 
the  Veneti  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  British  islands  and  with 
other  parts.  Their  towns  and  strong-holds  were  situate  on 
tongues  of  land  running  out  into  the  sea,  surrounded  by  banks 
and  shallows,  which,  being  covered  by  the  flood-tide,  admitted 
of  no  assault  by  a  land  force,  and,  being  left  dry  by  the  ebb, 
kept  off  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  navy.  Confiding  in  the  exten- 
sive confederation  of  which  they  were  the  head,  in  their  nau- 
tical skill,  and  in  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  they  ven- 
tured to  bid  defiance  to  Ceesar  (B.C.  56)  ;  but  the  extraordi- 
nary genius  and  resources  of  the  Roman  general  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  reduction  of  the  Ve- 
neti and  their  supporters. 

II.  Ridones  or  Khedones  ('P^dovcf),  a  tribe  to  the  northeast 
of  the  Veneti,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Ille  et  Villaine. 

III.  Namnetes  or  Namnetce  (Sanv^rai),  to  the  southeast  of 
the  Veneti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ligeris,  near  its  mouth, 
in  what  is  now  a  portion  of  the  department  of  Loire  infcrieure. 

IV.  Aulerci,  divided  into  three  branches,  namely,  the  Au- 
lerci  Cenomani,  Aulerci  Diablintcs,  and  Aulerci  Eburovices 
(AvkipiKoi  'EbovpdiKoi).  The  last  formed  the  most  powerful  di- 
vision, and  occupied  what  is  now  the  department  of  Eure. 

V.  Carnutes,  Carnuta,  or  Carnuti  (Kupvovrai),  called  by 
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Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Caesar,  Kapwrimvot,  between  the  Lige- 
ris  and  Sequana.    They  occupied  what  is  now  the  northern 

portion  of  the  department  of  Loir,  the  western  portion  of  thin- 
oiLoiret,  the  whole  department  of  Bare  et  Loir,  and  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  department  of  Seine  e(  i'Oisc. 

\  I.  Armoriew  CivifaUs.  the  name  «iiven  in  the  time  of  Oc- 
sar  to  the  maritime  districts  of  Celtic  Gaul,  situated  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Lir/eris  and  t hat  of  the  Semiana.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic  ar  mor,  which  means  "  near  the  sea." 
It  has  been  supjjosed  that  Armorica  was  a  general  appellation 
for  the  whole  coast  of  Gaul,  and  that  in  C»rsars  time  the 
name  became  more  restricted  m  its  use.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  find  in  Cesar's  time  the  Armoric  states  consisting  of  the 
Veneii.  Osismii,  Curiosoiites,  Redones,  Caletes,  <Sce.,  who  form- 
ed a  sort  of  confederacy.  Their  towns  and  fortresses  were-  built 
along  the  coast,  and  they  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain.  The  mar  in  me  districts 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Artnoricanus  Traefus  nearly 
corresponded  in  extent  to  the  modern  Trench  provinces  of  />Vi7- 
I  any  and  Normandy. 

(I))  Small rr  (Jommu optics. 

Following  first  the  lint:  of  the  coast,  up  lo  the  mouth  of  the 
tSequana,  we  come  in  .succession  to,  1.  Coriosopiti  or  Coriso- 
piti,  in  what  is  now  the  southern  portion  of  the  department  of 
Finisterre.  2.  Osismii  (liauioi).  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  department  of  Finisttrre.  '-\.  ('arioso- 
h(es  or  Gurwwlitte,  to  the  east  of  the,  procedinir,  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  department  of  (Vjfr.s  da  Nord.  I.  Ve- 
Tieli  (OvtvsXot),  called  by  Ciesar  f/»r//i.  Their  country  ran  out 
into  the  ocean,  and  answered  to  the  depart  im-nt  uf  La  Ma/ohe 
The  Abrincatvi  were  *ub|eet  to  them.  o.  lluiorosses  or  fiaio- 
eassts.  and  the  Vidneasses,  lacing  one  another,  and  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  River  Argenns,  now  the  Ar^iotaat.  They  occupied 
the  western  portion  of  the  department  of  Calvados,  f>.  Lexo- 
vii  or  Lexobii,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Calrados. 

Proceeding-  next  into  th*  interior  of  the  country,  we  come 
to.  1.  Andecavi,  or,  as  Ctcsar  calls  them,  Andes,  immediately 
north  of  the  Liireris,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Xaumeto,  in  w  hat 
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is  now  the  department  of  Mayenne,  around  Angers.  2.  Turo- 
nes,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  on  both  sides  of  the  Li- 
geris,  in  what  was  formerly  Touraine,  but  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  Indre  et  Loire.  3.  Aureliani,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  in  what  was  formerly  Orleannois,  but  answers  now 
to  the  department  of  Loiret,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Cher. 
4.  Boii,  inhabiting  the  city  and  territory  of  Gergovia,  erroneous- 
ly placed  by  Pliny  between  the  Carnutes  and  Senones,  but  who 
lived  in  what  is  now  a  portion  of  the  department  of  Loiret. 
Their  city  was  called  by  the  Romans  Gergovia  Boiorum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Gergovia  Arvernorum,  which  latter  lay,  as 
already  remarked,  southwest  of  Augustonometum.  5.  Aulerci 
DiablinteSy  to  the  northeast  of  the  Redones,  around  the  modern 
Alencon,  in  what  answers  now  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  de- 
partments of  Mayenne  and  Sarthe,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
that  of  Orne.  6.  Essui,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Saii,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  department  of  Ornej  around  Seez.  7.  Au- 
lerci Cenmiani,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Sarthe,  around  Mans. 

2.  Tribes  between  the  Mgeris,  Rhodanus,  Arar,  and  Sequana. 

(a)  Larger  Communities. 

I.  Segusiani  (Xeyovotavoi),  to  the  northwest  of  the  Allobro- 
ges,  in  what  was  formerly  Lyonnais,  but  answers  now  to  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Loir. 

II.  jEdui  (MSovoi),  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  what  an- 
swers now  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  department  of  SaSne 
et  Loir,  the  department  of  Nievre,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
that  of  Cote  oTOr.  The  Mdui  were  a  powerful  nation,  and 
their  sway  originally  extended  over  many  of  the  adjacent  tribes. 
When  Csesar  came  into  Gaul,  however,  ho  found  that  the  i£d- 
ui,  after  having  long  contended  with  the  Arverni  and  Sequani 
for  the  supremacy,  had  been  overcome  by  them,  the  Arverni 
and  Sequani  having  called  in  Ariovistus,  a  powerful  king  of  the 
Germans,  to  their  aid.  The  arrival  of  the  Roman  commander 
soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  ^Edui  were  restored 
by  the  Roman  arms  to  the  chief  power  in  Gaul.  They  became, 
of  course,  valuable  allies  for  Ccesar  in  his  Gallic  conquests. 
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Eventually,  however,  they  embraced  the  party  of  Vercingeto- 
rix  against  Rome ;  but,  when  the  insurrection  was  quelled, 

they  were  still  favorably  treated  from  motives  of  policy,  and  on 
account  of  their  former  services. 

III.  Ling-ones  (Atyyovec),  to  the  north  of  the  JF.dui,  in  what 
answers  now  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  department  >»f  Cote 
(t Or.  the  southern  portion  of  the  departments  of  AnI»  and  Haute 
Ma  me*  and  the  northern  portion  of  that  of  ffautr  Sm'nr. 

IV.  *>V nones  (itvuifc  and  livovEr),  to  the  northeast  of  the 
Lingoness  in  what  answers  now  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
departments  of  Seine  <  t  Oise  and  Seinr  t  f  Mann ^  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  department  of  Aubr.  The  old  stem  of 
the  Scnoncs,  of  which  these  appear  to  haw  been  a  branch,  un- 
der The  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded  Italy  at  an  early  period, 
and  pillaged  Rome.  They  afterward  settled  in  I'mbria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

(b)  Smaller  Com  mun  i !irs. 

These  lay  principally  on  the  right,  and  in  part,  also,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sequuna,  and  were  most  of  them  border  tribes 
as  regarded  the  province  of  (ial)ia  Belgiea.  W<>  find  in  this 
enumeration.  1.  Calrtfx  or  Ca/rti  (Ka/.tj-at),  to  the  north  of 
the  Sequana,  at  its  mouth,  in  what  is  now  the  department,  of 
Seine  inferieure,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  department 
of  Eurc.  2.  Betloeassrs  or  Vrl/nrassfX,  to  the  southeast,  of  the 
preceding,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sequana,  in  what  is 
now  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  departments  of  Kurr  and 
Seine,  ii.  J'arisii.nn  both  the  right  am!  left  banks  of  lh<  Se- 
quana, in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  department  of  Srinc 
et  Oise,  and  the  southwestern  j)ortion  of  that  of  Sri/tr  rf  Maine. 
4.  Mi'ldi,  to  the  cast  of  tlie  preceding,  in  1 1n- en-tern  portion  of 
the  department  of  Seiw:  ft  Marw  .  .1.  Tricassfs  or  Trirasii 
(TpiKdmot),  to  the  southeast,  of  the  preceding,  in  the  department 
of  Aube.  6.  A  branch  of  the  />o?7,  on  the  southwestern  think 
of  the  yEdui,  may  be  here,  mentioned,  lyitej  in  a  southwest  di- 
rection from  the  Sequana,  atid  in  the  vieinity  of  t he  Ligeris. 
Their  country  answered  to  the  modern  Ivan  joint's.  7.  Am- 
barri,  in  the  angle  between  the  Arar  and  Rhodanus,  iu  the  de- 
partment of  Ain. 
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(B.)    Cities  or  Luodonensis. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Cities  be- 
tween the  northern  bank  of  the  Ligeris,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  the  Sequana,  and,  2.  Cities  between  the  Ligeris,  Rhod- 
anus,  Arar,  Sequana,  and  Matrona. 

L  Cities  between  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ligeris,  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  the  Sequana. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Veneti  we  find,  1.  Dariorigon  (Aapi- 
dpcyov),  called,  also,  Darioritum  and  Civitas  Venetorum.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  and  is  commonly  identified  by  ge- 
ographers with  the  modern  Vannes  ;  but,  as  Caesar  has  partic- 
ularly described  the  situation  of  the  towns  of  the  Veneti,  on 
tongues  of  land  insulated  at  high  water,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  the  historians  of  Bretagne  (Lobineau  and  Morice)  that  the 
site  of  Dariorigon  could  not  be  identical  with  that  of  Vannes  ; 
and  D'Anville,  who  adopts  the  suggestion,  is  inclined  to  place 
Dariorigon  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Morbihan,  about  three 
miles  from  Vannes,  called  still  Durouec.  2.  Blavia,  further 
west,  now  Port  Louis,  on  the  River  Blavet. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Corisopiti  we  find  Corisopiti,  their 
capital,  now  Qutmper-Corentin ;  in  the  territory  of  the  Osis- 
mii,  their  capital  Vorganium,  now  Corlay  ;  in  that  of  the  Cu- 
riosolitce,  their  capital  of  the  same  name,  now  Corsenil ;  in 
that  of  the  Redones,  1.  Civitas  Redonum,  their  capital,  now 
Rennes.  2.  Aletum,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  near  St. 
Malo.  The  site  of  Aletum  is  marked  by  a  headland  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  St.  Malo,  which  the  Bretons  still  call  Guich  Met. 
The  inhabitants  of  Aletum  were,  it  seems,  continually  exposed 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  to  the  attaoks  of  pirates,  and 
therefore  retired  to  a  neighboring  rocky  peninsula,  on  which 
they  founded  the  town  of  St.  Malo,  from  the  name  of  the  then 
Bishop  of  Aletum. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Abrincatui  we  find  Ingena,  afterward 
called  Abrincatui,  their  capital  city,  and  now  Avranches,  the 
intermediate  form  of  the  name  having  been  Abrincce.  As  be- 
ing in  Normandy,  Avranches  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
first  English  monarchs  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  races, 
and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Normandy  against 
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the  Bretons.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  diocese,  and  among  those 
who  held  this  see  in  modern  times  was  the  celebrated  divine 
and  scholar,  Peter  Daniel  Huet. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Unelli  or  Vcnrti  wo  have  Coriatium, 
now  Cherbourg. '  According  to  Troissard,  this  place  was  found- 
ed by  C*sar  when  he  invaded  Britain,  but  by  others  it  is  de- 
nied that  CtEsar  ever  visited  this  portion  of  Gaul.  The  mod- 
ern name,  however,  is  a  corruption,  according  to  some,  of  Cee- 
saroburgus  or  Ctesaris  Burgus.  In  the  territory  of  the  Baio- 
casscs  we  have  Ara  genus,  afterward  Baiocasses,  now  Bayeux. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Lexobii  we  have  Noviomagus,  after- 
ward Lcxobii,  now  Lisirux.  In  the  territory  of  the  Aulerci 
Eburovices  we  have  Mediolannm  Aulcrcorum,  afterward  Ebu- 
rovices,  mow  Evreux. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Namnetes  we  have,  1 .  Brimfrs  Por- 
Xififjv).  D'Anville  seeks  to  identify  this  with  the 
But  if  D' Anville's  hypothesis  be  correct,  Ptole- 
much  misplaced  this  harbor,  for  the  Greek 
it  was  between  the  mouth  of  the  Liger 
Menus  (the  modern  Away).  D'Anville  also  thinks 
place  is  mentioned  in  the  Theodosian  Table  under  the 
of  Gesocribate,  or,  as  he  would  correct  it,  Gcsobricate  or 
Gt$obrivate,  a  name  which,  in  its  Ohio  signification  of  "  great 
harbor  or  roadstead,"  is  sufficiently  appropriate  to  Brest.  How- 
ever this  mav  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
place  of  anv  great  importance  in  Roman  times,  and  subsequent- 
ly it  appears  to  have  sunk  into  comph  to  obscurity.  2.  Corbilo 
(Kop6fAw),  a  commercial  place,  with  an  extensive  traffic,  on 
the  Liger,  at  its  month:    It  is  mentioned  by  boih  Niralm  and 

i  probably  to  the  modern  ( 'overon.  3.  Con* 

Namnetum  Port/ts  or  Xmnnrtcs,  now 
Nantes,  orl  the  north  bank  of  the  Liger,  near  its  mouth,  and 
the  capital  of  the  tribe.  In  the  ninth  and  truth  centuries  it 
was  six  times  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Northmen,  and  con- 
tinued desolate  for  thirty  years. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Andes  or  Andecavi  we  have  Julioma- 
%-us,  afterward  Andecavi,  now  An^t  r.v,  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Carnutes  we  have  Autricum,  afterward 
Carnutes,  and  now  Chartres,  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  It  suf- 
fered subsequently  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Merovingian 
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kings,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  by  whom  it  watt 
pillaged  and  burned  in  858.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the 
capital  of  a  county,  which  was  in  the  tenth  century  united  with 
that  of  Blois  and  Tours.  In  the  territory  of  the  Turones  we 
have  Ciesarodunum,  afterward  called  Turones,  on  the  River 
Ligeris,  and  now  Tours.  It  was  subsequently  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  from  whom  it  was  taken  (A.D.  507) 
by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks.  In  the  feudal  period  it  came, 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Counts  of  Blois. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Aureliani  we  have  Genabum,  after- 
ward Aureliani,  now  Orleans.  Some  scholars  are  in  favor  of 
identifying  Genabum  with  the  modern  Gien,  but  the  opinion 
of  D'Anville  and  the  best  geographers  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
this.  As  the  Auroliani  were,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  Carnutes, 
Genabum  is  often  called  by  writers  a  town  of  the  latter  people. 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  situate  on  the  Ligeris,  and 
was  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  Gauls 
against  Ctvsar,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  command.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  massacre  made  here  on  this  occasion  of  the  Ro- 
mans who  were  residing  at  the  place  for  commercial  purposes, 
Cfiesar,  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  attacked  the  town,  which 
he  plundered  and  burned.  It  seems  to  have  recovered  from  this 
disaster,  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  was  again  the  emporium  or 
tradiug  town  of  the  Carnutes.  In  A.D.  451  it  successfully  re- 
sisted Attila,  and  subsequently  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  and  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  into 
which  their  territories  were  so  often  divided.  Some  writers 
maintain  that  Genabum  received  the  name  of  Aureliani  from 
the  Emperor  Aurelian,  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  this, 
and  if  it  had  been  the  case,  Genabum  must  have  appeared  un- 
der the  name  of  Aureliani  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 

2.  Cities  between  the  Ligeris^  Rhodanus,  Arar,  Sequana,  and 

Matrona. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Segusiani  wo  have,  1.  Forum  Scgu- 
sianorum,  on  the  Ligeris,  now  Feurs.  2.  Lugdunum,  now 
Lyons,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Arar,  or  Sa- 
6ne.  According  to  the  common  opinion,  Lugdunum  was  found- 
ed by  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  commander  of  the  legions  in  Gaul 

m 
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at  the  time  of  Csesar's  death,  who  settled  here  the  people  of 
Vienna,  now  Vienne,  when  thoy  had  been  driven  from  their 
own  home  by  a  revolt  of  the  Allobroges,  about  42  B.C.  It 
seems  improbable,  however,  that  a  situation  so  advantageous 
should  have  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  Gauls ;  and  the  Cel- 
tic name  given  to  the  place  prevents  our  ascribing  its  origin 
wholly  to  Plancus.  Ccesar  does  not  mention  Lugdunum,  whieh 
has  furnished  one  of  the  reasons  for  denying  to  the  town  any 
higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of  Plancus;  but  the  reason 
seems  altogether  insufficient.  According  to  Menestrier,  in  his 
history  of  this  city,  the  Roman  colony  of  Plancus  was  not  es- 
tablished at  Lugdunum  until  about  thirty  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Viennenses  here.  Augustus  was  in  Gaul  about  * 
the  time  when,  according  to  tin*  more  correct  opinion  just  stat- 
ed, Plancus  established  his  colony,  and  he  appears  to  have  made 
Lugdunum  his  place  of  residence  for  some  time,  an  indication 
of  the  rising  importance  of  the  place.  Strabo,  writing  a  few 
years  afterward,  describes  it  as  the  most  populous  city  of  Gaul 
except  Narbo  Martius.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  Lrr.  ut  mart  of  the 
Romans,  who  had  here,  oven  at  that  early  time,  a  mint  for  coin- 
ing gold  and  silver  money,  nnd  it  «ravc  name,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Gaul.  An  altar  was  erected 
here  by  sixty  of  the  nations  of  Gaul,  by  common  consent,  in 
honor  of  Augustus.  Both  Tiberius  and  Caligula  appear  to 
have  favored  the  town.  The  latter  visited  it,  and  instituted 
games  professedly  in  honor  of  Augustus,  about  A.D.  '10.  The 
Emperor  Claudius,  himself  a  native  of  Lugdunum,  raised  it 
from  the  rank  of  a  municipium  to  that  of  a  colony  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  term,  and  regulated  its  local  government.  But 
its  greatness  received  soon  after  a  terrible  blow:  it  was  utterly 
destroyed  in  a  single  night  by  fire,  originating,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, from  lightning,  about  A.I).  '">}*,  according  to  some,  but, 
according  to  other  calculations,  about  A.l).  fii  or  fi/3.  The  re- 
building of  the  city  was  promoted  by  a  grant  from  the  Emper- 
or Nero,  to  whom  tho  citizens  manifested  their  affection  and 
fidelity  on  his  downfall.  In  the  contest  between  Albinos  and 
Sevcrus,  Lugdunum  became  the  scene  of  conflict.  In  an  en- 
gagement near  this  place,  Albinus  was  totally  defeated  and  slain 
(A.D.  197),  and  Lugdunum,  which  had  afforded  a  retreat  for 
the  vanquished,  was  pillaged  by  the  victor,  who  put  most  of 
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the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  burned  the  town.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  while  Julian  held  the  government  of  Gaul  un- 
der Constantius,  the  environs  of  Lugdunum  were  ravaged,  and 
the  place  nearly  captured  by  the  AUemanni.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians. 
Lugdunum,  during  the  Roman  period,  occupies  a  considerable 
place  in  ecclesiastical  history  also.  The  Gospel  had  been  early 
introduced  into  this  part  of  Gaul,  and  here  a  severe  persecu- 
tion raged  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (A.D.  172 
or  177).  The  churches  of  Vienna  ( Vienne)  and  Lugdunum 
sent  a  relation  of  their  sufferings  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia. 
This  -account,  ascribed  by  some  to  Ireneeus,  is  written  with 
simplicity  and  beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  passa- 
ges in  the  ancient  history  of  Christianity.  Pothinus,  bishop  of 
Lugdunum,  and  perhaps  the  person  who  introduced  the  Gospel 
into  these  regions,  was  one  of  the  martyrs  in  this  persecution. 
His  successor  was  Irenirus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ear- 
ly fathers. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Mdui  we  find,  1.  Cabill&num  or  Ca- 
ballmum  (Kabaktivov),  on  the  Arar,  now  Ch&lons-sur-Saone. 
In  the  great  revolt  under  Vercingetorix,  many  Romans,  who 
were  here,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  place,  and  many  were  slain 
in  the  assaults  which  they  had  to  sustain,  after  their  departure, 
from  the  insurgent  populace.  Caesar  writes  the  name  Cabillo- 
while  Strabo  has  KabvXMvov.  The  form  Ka6aX?uvov  is 
given  by  Ptolemy.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  wrote  about 
the  period  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  mentions  this  place  as 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  province  of  Lugdunensis,  and  gives 
to  its  name  the  form  Cabillones.  From  the  singular  form  of 
the  ancient  name,  it  was  usual  for  a  long  time  to  write  the 
modern  appellation  without  an  s,  Ch&lon,  by  which,  when  D*  An- 
ville  wrote,  it  was  distinguished  from  ChAlons-sur-Marne,  the 
ancient  Durocatalauni.  It  is  now,  however,  usually  written 
with  the  final  sibilant.  This  place  contains  the  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man  amphitheatre.  2.  Bibracte,  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding. There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  geogra- 
phers whether  Bibracte  was  identical  with  Augvstodwium,  now 
Autun,  on  the  Atrosius,  now  Arrou,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ligeris,  and  many  of  them  place-its  site  on  Mount  Beuvrai, 
the  ancient  Mons  Bifractus,  some  miles  to  the  west  of  Autun. 
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But  as  this  mountain  is  steep  and  precipitous  on  every  side, 
and  its  summit  affords  an  area  too  small  for  a  populous  city 
like  Bibracte,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  citadel  was  on  this 
mountain,  and  the  town  at  its  foot,  and  that,  as  this  quarter 
was  often  desolated  in  war,  tlio  inhabitants  eventually  migra- 
ted to  the  spot  where  Autun  now  stands,  and  built  a  new  city. 
This  new  city  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus,  whose 
name  it  took,  combining  with  it  the  termination  dunum,  from 
the  Celtic  dun,  "  a  hill."    Ccesar  calls  Bibracte  by  far  the  great- 
est and  wealthiest  town  belonging  to  the  i$Mui,  and  says  that 
it  possessed  the  greatest  influence  among  them.  Augustodu- 
num,  in  the  third  century,  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  and  it  was  taken  by  Tetricua,  one  of  the  so-called  "  Thir- 
ty Tyrants."    From  the  effects  of  this  severe  blow  it  was  raised 
by  the  patronage  of  Constant  ins  Chlorus  and  his  son  Constan- 
ts the  Great,  from  whom  it  received  much  kindness.  In 
gratitude  to  these  princes,  whose  family  name  was'  Flavius, 
the  town  took  the  name  of  Flavin.    Upon  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  power  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  and  afterward  came  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  Burgundians  and  Franks.    In  the  time  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel  (about  A.D.  730),  when  the  Saracens  invaded  France,  they 
took  and  burned  Autun,  and  it  was  again  pillaged  by  the  North- 
men in  894.    We  have  followed  Ukort  in  making  Bibracte  dis- 
tinct from  Augustodunum.    D'Anville,  however,  is  of  the  op- 
posite opinion.    3.  Alexia,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the 
territory  of  the  MamMii,  a  tribe  dependent  on  the  ,-Kdui.  It 
was  so  ancient  a  city  that  Diodorus  Hindus  ascribes  the  build- 
ing of  it  to  Hercules.    The  Celtir  regarded  the  place  as  the 
44  hearth  and  metropolis  of  Gallia  Ccltica"  [iarlav  Kai  fiTjrpdTTo- 
X.iv  KfAr«^c),  a  suflicient  proof  in  itself  of  the  antiquity  of  tho 
settlement.    AJesia  was  situate  on  a  high  hill,  now  Mount 
Atixois,  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  small  rivers  Lutosa  and 
Ozera,  now  the  Lose  and  Ozerain.    It  remained  free  until 
Ca-sar's  time,  who  took  it  after  a  memorable  siege,  during  which 
he  was  himself  besieged  in  his  own  lines  by  an  army  of  about 
300,000  Gauls,  but  whom  he  defeat^  with  very  heavy  loss  to 
them.    According  to  Florus,  Catsar  burned  the  town.    If  so, 
however,  it  must  have  been  soon  rebuilt,  lor  it  became  a  place 
of  considerable  consequence  under  the  Roman  cmj>erors.  It 
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was  laid  in  ruins  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  Northmen.  At 
the  present  day  there  is  a  small  town  or  village  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Anxois,  called  Le  bowrg  de  Sainte-Rcine,  the  upper 
part  of  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Alise.  4.  Noviodunum, 
to  the  west  of  Bibracte,  near  the  confines  of  the  Bituriges 
Cubi.  It  was  situate  on  the  River  Niveris,  now  the  Nievre, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Ligeris.  The  name  Noviodunum  be- 
came subsequently  changed  to  Nivcrnum,  from  that  of  the  riv- 
er, and  is  now  Nevrrs.  This  was  a  place  of  little  importance 
until  the  reign  of  Clovis,  in  whose  time  it  belonged  to  the  Bur- 
gundians. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Lingones  we  find,  1.  Amhmatunum, 
their  capital,  afterward  Lingoncs,  and  now  Langres,  It  was 
a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Romans,  and  many  an- 
tiquities have  been  found  here.  There  yet  remain  the  ruins  of 
two  triumphal  arches,  one  erected  to  Probus,  the  other  to  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus.  This  city  suffered  severely  in  the  invasion 
of  Gaul  by  the  barbarous  tribes  which  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire.  2.  Dibio,  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  country, 
and  near  the  confines  of  the  ^Edui.  It  is  now  Dijon.  An  an- 
cient legend,  attested  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  relates  that  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian  made  Dibio  a  considerable  fortress :  other  le- 
gends seem  to  confound  Aurelian  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
lived  a  century  before.  This  place  passed  in  the  fifth  century 
into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians,  and  subsequently  of  tho 
Franks. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Senones  we  find,  1.  Agendicum,  winch 
Ptolemy  writes  Wytjdiicov,  Agcdicumi  while  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  it  is  Agedincum.  It  was  afterward  called  Se nones, 
being  the  capital  city,  and  is  now  Sens.  Some  antiquaries  dis- 
pute the  identity  of  Agediucum  with  Senones,  and  contend  that 
the  former  corresponds  to  the  modern  Proving,  but  this  opin- 
ion does  not  appear  to  be  well  sustained.  The  town  was  sit- 
uate on  the  right  bank  of  the  Icauna,  the  modern  Yonne. 
2.  Antesiodurum  or  Antissiodurum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Icauna,  and  now  Auxerre.  It 
was  in  the  country  of  the  Senones,  but  by  a  division  of  that 
territory  acquired  a  district  of  its  own.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  former  dioceses  of  Sens  and  Auxerre  (now  in- 
corporated together)  is  supposed  to  have  coincided  with  tho 
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frontier  of  this  district.    The  bishopric  of  Auxcrre  is  said  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  third  century,  its  first  bishop  having  been  St. 
Peregrin,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  A.D. 
273.    3.  Vellaunodunum,  to  the  southwest  of  Agedineum,  and 
near  the  confines  of  the  Aureliani,  now  Beaune,  according  to 
D'Anville;  others,  less  correctly,  are  in  favor  oiChatcau  London, 
or  Chateau  Renard.    In  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  of 
France  the  district  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pas^us  Belnisus. 
4.  Meloilunum,  to  the  northwest  ol*  Airedincum,  on  the  River 
Sequana,  and  now  Melun.    Oesar  describes  it  as  situated  on 
an  island,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lutetia  or  Paris.    It  was 
taken  by  Labienus,  Caesar's  lieutenant,  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Parisii.    It  was  also  a  place  of  note  in  the  earlier  times  of 
the  French  monarchy ,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  by  both  the 
Northmen  and  the  English.    The  modern  town  is  built  for  the 
most  part  on  a  slope  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.    The  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  still  remain  on  the  island  in  which  the  old  Cel- 
tic town,  stood.    In  the  opinion  of  the  best  modern  authorities, 
Melodunum  was  the  same  place  with  the  Metiosedum  men- 
tioned in  the  text  of  Ceesar,  and  in  all  probability  this  latter 
name  is  merely  a  false  reading  for  the  former. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Tricassii,  or  Tricasses,  we  find, 

1.  Augnstobona,  afterward  Tricasses,  or  Tricasstc,  now  Troyes, 
their  chief  city,  situate  on  the  Sequana.  Ptolemy  writes  the 
name  Avyovorteava.  The  form  Tricassa  was,  at  a  still  later 
period,  changed  to  Trec&,  from  the  oblique  cases  of  which  the 

has  been  derived.    This  city  was  plundered  by 
A.D.  889.     In  the  feudal  period  it  was  the 
important  country  of  Troyes,  or  Clnun/>a<r»f. 

2.  Corobilium,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Sequa- 
na, now  Corbeille.  Some  write  the  name  Corbelium,  and 
make  Cvrobilium  a  town  of  the  ('ataftiitni,  the  site  of  which 
is  found,  as  they  maintain,  near  the  modern  village  of  St. 
Ouen.    But  this  is  an  error. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Meldi  we  find,  1.  latinum  ('Iar/vov), 
their  capital,  afterward  called  Meldi,  and  now  Meaux.  It 
was  situated  on  the  Alba,  now  Aube,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Matrona.  The  Peutinger  Table  calls  it  Fixtuinum.  In 
the  earlv  history  of  the  Franks  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
juence.  2.  Cala?rum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
Chailly. 
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In  the  territory  of  the  Parisii  we  have  Lutetia  Parisiornm, 

their  chief  city,  afterward  Parisii,  and  now  Paris.  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Ciesar,  in  whose  time  it  was  already 
the  capital  of  the  tribe.  In  that  part  of  the  Seine  which  now 
traverses  Paris  were  anciently  five  small  islands,  on  one  of 
which,  now  the  island  of  La  Cite,  stood  Lutetia.  This  island 
was  then  of  smaller  dimensions  than  at  present,  two  smaller 
islands  at  its  western  extremity  having  been  incorporated  with 
it.  Lutetia,  antecedent  to  the  Roman  conquest,  was  an  un- 
walled  plaee.  The  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  Parisii  has 
been  much  disputed.  Dulaurc  conjectures  that  it  meant  *'  in- 
habitants of  the  frontier."  A  British  tribe,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  J  lull,  in  Yorkshire,  had  the  same  designation.  Ju  B.C. 
T>4,  Cusar  convoked  at  Lutetia  an  assembly  of  the  nations  of 
Gaul.  Jn  the  general  rebellion  of  the  Gallic  tribes  the  follow- 
ing year,  Lutetia  was  burned  by  the  Gauls  to  prevent  its  Jall- 
mg  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans;  but  it  subsequently  came 
with  the  rest  of  Gaul  into  their  power.  For  the  next  lour  cen- 
turies the  place  is  hardly  noticed,  except  by  geographers,  by 
whom  the  name  is  variously  written  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  of  any  importance  until  the  later  period  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion.  It  took  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  he- 
longed  about  A.D.  o'>!S  or  1300.  It  wns  tin;  seat  of  a  bishopric 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Lutetia  was  the 
favorite  residence  of  Julian  while  he  governed  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  with  the  rank  of  Cicsar.  In  or  about,  the  year  it 
was  taken  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  Under  the  Romans 
the  buildings  connected  with  the  town  extended  beyond  the 
island  t<»  both  banks  of  the  river. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Vctocusses,  or  firfiocassi*  we  have 
Hotomai?i(s,  now  Jtourn.  The  name  is  variously  written,  Iln- 
tomagusy  Riithomuirusi  K</fomairt/s,  Sec,  ami  in  Ammianus 
Mareellmus  we  have  the  plural  form  llotumaifi.  This  name 
remained  when  most  other  capitals  had  their  own  proper  desig- 
nation superseded  by  that  of  the  people  to  whom  they  respect- 
ively belonged,  and  was  subsequently  shortened  into  liotomvm 
or  lixxlomum,  whence  the  modern  appellation  lioien.  In  the 
early  history  of  I 'ranee,  Rouen  appears  as  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  cruelties  of  Fredegonde.  It  sulfered  much  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Northmen,  whose,  capital  it  eventually  became, 
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when,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  between  Rollo  and  Charles  the 

Simple  (AJD.  911  or  912),  they  settled  in  this  part  of  France. 

<>  ' 

3.  BELGICA. 

(A.)  Nam.. 

I.  The  name  Belgica  was  given  to  this  province  from  that  of 
the  Belgse,  the  ruling  race  in  this  quarter,  who,  in  Ccesar's 
time,  formed  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Gaul 

II.  The  Belgae,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  were  of  mixed 
Celtic  and  Germanic  blood,  several  German  tribes  having  from 
time  to  time  crossed  over,  and  either  driven  portions  of  the 
Belgce  back  into  the  interior,  or  else  having  become  amalgam- 
ated with  them. 

III.  The  province  of  Belgica,  as  settled  by  Augustus,  was, 
as  before  remarked,  much  more  extensive  than  the  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  the  Belgae,  and  contained  within  its  limits  three  dif- 
ferent stems  or  races,  namely,  1.  Belgve,  of  mixed  Celtio  and  • 
German  blood ;  2.  Batdvi,  of  pure  German  origin ;  3.  Sequa- 
ni  and  Helvetii,  of  pure  Celtio  extraction. 

IV.  We  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  these  three  races  in 
order,  describing  in  succession  the  communities  into  which 
they  were  respectively  subdivided,  and  giving  some  account  of 
the  cities  of  each. 

L  OP  THE  BELGjE. 

1.  Larger  Communities. 

L  Bellovdci. — In  the  time  of  Julius  Ca?sar  the  Bellovaci 
were  distinguished  among  the  Belgic  Gauls  for  number,  valor, 
and  influence,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  resistance  to  the 
Roman  arms,  when  these  were  first  carried  into  this  part  of 
the  country.  They  agreed  to  contribute  60,000  men  to  the 
confederate  army  of  natives,  but  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
the  Romans  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and  the  Bellovaci, 
with  their  neighbors,  bad  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Their 
territory  answered  to  what  is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  the  de- 
partments of  Oise  and  Somme. 

17.  Menapii,  a  numerous  tribe,  occupying  originally  all  the 
country  between  the  Mosa,  or  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine,  and  in 
Gesar's  time  having  settlements  even  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  last-mentioned  river.    They  were  subsequently,  however, 
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compelled  to  retire  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  when  the  Ubii 
and  Sicambri,  nations  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  were  set- 
tled by  the  Romans  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine.  From 
a  passage  of  Tacitus  we  learn  that,  in  later  times,  the  settle- 
ments of  this  tribe  were  along  the  lower  Meuse. 

III.  Nervii,  a  very  powerful  tribe,  claiming  to  be  of  German 
origin,  who  dwelt  in  what  used  to  be  the  French  departments 
of  Lys,  Nord,  Sambre  et  Meuse,  Ardennes,  or  in  Hennegan, 
&c,  on  both  banks  of  the  Sambre,  the  ancient  Sabis.  Otrsar 
names  among  their  dependents  or  clients  the  smaller  tribes  of 
the  Centrones,  Grudii,  Levari,  Pleumoxii,  and  Geiduni.  Their 
original  capital  was  Bagdcum,  now  Bavay,  but  afterward  Ca- 
mardcum,  now  Cambray,  and  Turnacum,  now  Tour  nay,  be- 
came their  chief^  cities  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
After  subjecting  the  Suessiones,  the  Bellovaci,  and  the  Ambi- 
ani,  Ca?sar  marched  against  the  Nervii.  A  desperate  battle 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis,  in  which  the  Nervii  ac- 
tually surprised  the  Roman  soldiers  while  in  the  act  of  tracing 
and  intrenching  their  camp,  and  came  very  near  defeating  the 
latter.  The  scale  was  only  turned  at  length  by  the  valor  of 
the  tenth  legion.  The  Nervii  fought  desperately  to  the  last, 
and  their  nation  and  name,  says  Caesar,  were  nearly  extin- 
guished on  that  day.  It  was  reported  that,  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing men,  only  five  hundred  romained.  Ctesar  restored  their 
territory  and  towns  to  tho  remnant  of  the  nation,  and  they  ap- 
pear subsequently  to  have  become  a  considerable  people.  We 
find  them  frequently  serving,  at  a  later  day,  among  the  Ro- 
man forces. 

IV.  TrevSri  or  Treviri,  a  powerful  tribe,  claiming  to  be  of 
German  origin  like  the  Nervii,  and  dwelling  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mosella,  from  the  Mosa  to  the  Rhine.  Their  chief  town 
was  Augusta  Treverorum,  now  Treves.  Their  territory  an- 
swered to  what  used  to  be  the  French  departments  of  the 
Meuse,  Moselle,  the  department  of  the  Sarthe  toward  the  north, 
and  the  southern  part  of  that  of  Luxembourg. 

2.  Smaller  Communities. 

1.  Ambiani,  on  the  east  coast,  along  both  banks  of  the  Sama- 
ra, now  the  Somme,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Somme. 
Their  territory  lay  between  that  of  the  Bellovaci,  Veroman- 
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dui,  and  At  rebates.  2.  Morini,  also  on  the  coast,  between  the 
Ambiani  and  Nervii,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  Atrebates. 

Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  mor,  "  the  sea,"  and  has 
reference  to  their  situation.  Their  territory  answers  now  to  a 
portion  of  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  -1.  Atrebates,  to 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  what  answers  now  to  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  two  departments  of  Pas  tie  Calms  and 
Somme.  This  tribe  were  famed  for  their  manufactures  ot 
woollen  goods  even  in  Roman  times,  and  the  eloak  or  sagum 
that  was  made  here  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome.  4.  Tax- 
iandri,  to  the  south  of  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  Menapu, 
in  what  answers  to  the  modern  Seeland  and  northern  Flanders. 
5.  Eburdnes,  to  the  south  of  the  Toxiandri,  in  what  is  now  the 

ce  of  Limburg,  around  Hassvlt.    (>.  Aduat- 
same,  probably,  with  the  Tungri  of  Taeitus 


Marcellinus,  or  else  the  Tungri,  a  dcr 


man 


tribe,  and  the  first  that  crossed  the  Rhine,  became  amalgama- 
ted with  them.    Their  territory  answered  in  some  decree  to 
the  present  Netherland  provinces  of  Luttirh  and  Numnr.   7  \  e- 
romandui,  to  the  southeast  of  the  Atrebates,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  the  western  portion  ot 
that  of  Ardennes.    Ptolemy  calls  them  'Vofuivdvec.    ».  Saessi- 
dnes,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  southwest  of  the  lienu. 
in  the  middle  portion  of  the  departments  of  (Use  and  Aisne, 
and  in  the  northern  port  ion  of  the  department  of  Ma  me.       (  at- 
ie  south  of  the  Remi,  in  the  southern  portion  ot  the 
of  Marne,  and  the,  western  portion  of  that  ot  the 
10.  Mediomatrui,  to  the  south  of  the  Treven.  in  the 
department  of  the  Moselle.    1 1.  Lead,  to  the  south  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  department  of  Haute 
Marne,  the  northwestern  of  that  of  Vosges,  and  the  southern 
portions  of  those  of  Mease  and  Mearthc. 

ft  " 

\  »'       Cities  or  thk  Uklo.ii 

Cities  belonging  to  the  Ambiani,  Morini,  and  Nervii. 
'  *ln  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani  we  find,  1.  Samarobnra,  on 
the  Samara,  now  the  Sommc,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe,  called 
afterward  Ambiani,  and  now  Amiens.    2.  Ambiliati,  now  Ab- 
beville. 
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In  the  territory  of  the  Morini  we  find,  1.  Taruenna  or  Ter- 
uanna,  now  Terouenne.  2.  Gessoriacum,  afterward  Bononia, 
now  Boulogne  Mela  mentions  this  place  under  its  name  of 
Gessoriacum,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  implies 
that  it  was  of  Gallic  origin,  and  it  was  in  his  time  the  place  of 
greatest  note  on  that  coast.  After  Mela  mention  is  also  made 
of  it  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  the  latter  of  whom  calls  it  Ytao^ 
ptatbv  Inlveiov.  Some  writers,  and  among  them  Montfaucon 
and  Cluverius,  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Boulogne  was  the 
Portus  Itius  from  which  Cassar  embarked  for  Britain,  but  their 
opinion  is  rejected  by  D'Anville,  who  agrees  with  Du  Cange 
and  Cambden  in  fixing  the  Portus  Itius  at  Witsand  or  Wissan, 
a  small  town  near  Cap  de  GHz  Nez.  Gessoriacum  became, 
under  the  Romans,  the  chief  port  of  embarkation  for  Britain. 
Here,  D'Anville  thinks,  was  the  tower  erected  by  Caligula 
when  he  marched  to  the  coast  of  Gaul  in  order  to  invade  Brit- 
ain ;  and  the  Emperor  Claudius,  according  to  Suetonius,  em- 
barked here  for  that  island.  The  port  in  Britain  with  which 
a  communication  was  chiefly  maintained  was  Rutupice,  now 
Richborough,  near  Sandwich.  About  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  the  name  Bononia  was  substituted  for  that  of 
Gessoriacum,  and  the  latter  is  not  used  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  Eutropius,  and  other  writers  of  a  later  period.  Bononia 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Roman  naval  stations.  When 
Carausius  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain, 
he  possessed  himself  of  Bononia,  which  was,  in  consequence, 
besieged  and  taken  by  Ceesar  Constantius  Chlorus,  father  of 
Constantino  the  Great,  and  the  capture  of  the  place  proved  the 
occasion  of  a  serious  detriment  to  it  In  the  fifth  century  Bo- 
nonia is  said  to  have  been  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  and  in  the  ninth  century  it  was  laid  waste 
by  the  Northmen,  who  had  landed  in  the  neighborhood.  From 
the  discovery  of  a  ring  to  which  the  cables  of  vessels  were  fast- 
ened, it  is  thought  that  the  sea  flowed  up  as  far  as  the  present 
upper  town  of  Boulogne,  in  which  case  Gessoriacum  must  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay. 

3.  Itius  Portus,  or  Tccius  Portus,  just  abovo  Bononia,  and 
now  Witsand,  or  Wissan,  a  small  town,  near  Cap  de  Griz  Nez. 
This  port  was  famous  as  having  been  the  one  where  Caesar 
embarked  on  his  invasion  of  Britain,  and  has  already  been  re- 
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ferred  to  in  the  previous  article.  4.  Castellum  Morinorum,  to 
the  east  of  Bononia,  now  Montcassel.    5.  Ulterior  Partus. 

This  was  a  harbor  eight  miles  east  of  Itius  Portus,  according 
to  Csesar,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the  account  of  liis  inva- 
sion of  Britain.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  where 
Calais  now  stands,  or  near  to  it.  Ukert  places  it  at  Grave- 
iintit. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Nervii  we  have,  1.  Grudii,  now 
Groede,  in  Western  Flanders.  2.  Turnacum,  in  the  interior, 
now  Tournay,  on  the  Scaldis,  or  Scheldt.  This  place  was 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  tribe.  It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Je- 
rome in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  as  being  among  tho 
places  which  had  been  seized  by  the  barbarians  who  overran 
Gaul.  It  was  among  the  early  acquisitions  of  the  Franks, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  as  yet  infant  empire  of  Clovis. 
3.  Camardcum,  now  Canibray,  also  on  the  Scaldis ,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding.  This  place  rose  to  notice  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is  mentioned  in  both  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary  and  tho  Theodosian  Table.  In  the  Notitia 
Provinciarum  it  appears  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  tribe, 
Turnacum  being  tho  other.  In  the  infuncy  of  the  Prankish 
monarchy,  Cambray  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Clodi- 
on,  the  son  of  Pharamond,  A.D.  427-448,  and  to  have  given 
title  to  his  kingdom.  Charlemagne  fortified  it,  and  Charles 
the  Bald  ceded  it  to  the  bishops,  by  whom  the  sovereignty  of 
it  was  long  retained.  4.  Bagacum,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Bar  ay.  This  was  tho  original  capital  of  the 
Nervii,  but  was  superseded  toward  tho  end  of  tho  fourth  cen- 
tury by  Turnacum  and  Camaraeum.  The  importance  of  tho 
place,  however,  is  testified  by  tho  fact  t  hat  the  Romans  brought 
water  to  it  across  the  valley  of  the  Sabis,  now  Sambrc,  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct,  from  springs  distant  ten  or  eleven  miles. 
Bavay  is  at  the  junction  of  several  Roman  roads,  which  trav- 
ersed the  surrounding  country.  According  to  some,  Bagacum 
was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  Turnacum  and  Ca- 
maraeum rose  into  importance.  Tho  name  was  variously  writ- 
ten, Bagacum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  Baganum  by  Ptol- 
emy, and  Basiacum,  Bavacum,  and  Bacacum  in  later  author- 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  place  was  a  mere  castle. 
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Cities  in  the  Interior,  between  the  Tribes  just  mentioned  and 

the  River  Mosa. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Bellovaci  we  find,  1.  C&saromfigus, 
the  capital  of  the  tribe  (Katoapopayos),  afterward  Bellovaci,  and 
now  Beauvais.  Several  writers  of  great  learning,  Sanson, 
Scaliger,  and  Valesius,  have  considered  that  Bratuspantium, 
the  town  into  which  the  Bellovaci  retreated  with  their  effects 
on  Ctesar's  approach,  was  identical  with  Ca?saromagus,  and 
Danville  himself  was  at  first  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he 
afterward  made  the  site  of  Bratuspantium  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Breteuil,  in  Picardie.  2.  Bratuspantium,  just  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Suessiones  we  find,  1.  Augusta  Sues- 
sionum,  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  Suessiones,  now 
Soissons.  D*  Anvil  le,  Dulaure,  and  others  are  disposed  to  iden- 
tify Augusta  Sucssionum  with  the  Noviodunum  of  Ceesar,  but 
this  opinion  does  not  seem  consistent  with  Cresar's  narrative. 
In  the  "  Notitia  Imperii"  it  is  recorded  that  there  was  at  Au- 
gusta a  government  manufactory  of  shields,  balistae,  and  arm- 
or for  the  cavalry,  called  Clibanarii  or  Cataphracti  (fabrica 
scutaria,  balistaria,  et  clibanaria).  In  the  later  period  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  this  city  was  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  northern  Gaul,  and  one  of  the  last  which  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  emperors.  It  was  also  the  seat 
of  government  of  ^Egidius  and  his  son  Syagrius,  and  near  it 
the  latter  was  defeated  by  Clovis.  Under  the  early  Prankish 
prinees  it  continued  to  be  of  importance,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  Hero  Clovis  espoused  Clotilde;  and,  upon  the 
division  of  his  dominions  among  his  descendants,  it  gave  name 
to  one  of  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  them.  2.  Fines,  or 
Fimat,  on  the  boundary  line*  between  the  Suessiones  and  Remi, 
now  Fisme,  in  Champagne. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Veromandui  we  find,  1.  Augusta  Ve* 
romanduorum,  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  now  St.  Quentin.  The 
oldest  quarter  of  the  town  has  retained,  down  to  modern  times, 
the  name  of  Aouste.  2.  Verbinum,  to  the  east  of  the  preced- 
ing, now  Vervins. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Atrebates  we  find,  1.  Nemetacum,  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  Atrebates,  and  now  Arras.  Not 
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only  the  modern  name  of  the  place,  but  that,  also,  of  the  coun- 
try, Artois,  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  race. 
It  appears  from  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  during 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth, 
that  in  his  time  it  was  a  manufacturing  town,  and  had  been 
pillaged  by  the  barbarians.  2.  Helena,  mentioned  by  Sidoni- 
us  Apollinaris,  and  now  probably  Lens. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Aduatici  we  find  Aduatica,  afterward 
Tvngri,  now  Tongres.  In  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Me- 
napii,  near  the  Scaldis,  before  they  wore  driven  south  by  Ger- 
man tribes,  we  find  Castellum  Mcnapiorum,  now  Kessel,  on 
the  Meuse. 

Cities  in  the  Interior,  belonging  to  the  Con/irusi,  Remi,  Tre- 
veri,  Medromatrici,  Leuci,  Sfc. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Condrusi  we  find,  1.  Fons  Tungro- 
rum,  now  Spaa,  the  medicinal  waters  of  this  place  being  known 
to  the  Romans.    2.  Mareomtlgus,  now  Markmagen. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Remi  we  find,  1.  Duroejtrtdrum,  aft- 
erward Remi,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe,  now  RJieims.  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Caesar,  in  whoso  time  it  was  already  an 
important  city.  Strabo  writes  the  name  AovpiKopropa.  It  was 
at  the  convergence  of  several  military  roads,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  and  IVutinger  Table.  Under  the  Roman 
sway,  Durocortorum  was  the  most  important  place  in  Belgica 
Secunda,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  literary  character.  Cor- 
nelius Fronto,  a  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  has  com- 
pared it  to  Athens,  an  indication,  making  allovvunec  for  rhetor- 
ical exaggeration,  of  its  high  reputation  in  this  resect.  In 
A.D.  494,  this  city,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Pranks,  by  whom 
it  had  been  occupied  after  the  death  of  Syagrius,  was  the  scene 
of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  and  the  chief  lord*  of  his  court,  after 
his  victory  at  Tolbiac.  In  the  civil  troubles  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  it  was  rej>eatcdly  besieged,  and  twice,  at  least, 
taken  and  plundered.  In  1179  it  was  signalized  by  the  conse- 
cration of  Philippe  Augusto,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the 
succeeding  monarchs  of  France  have  also  been  consecrated  at 
this  place.  2.  Axuenna,  now  Vienne  la  Ville,  on  the  Aisne. 
the  ancient  Axona. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Treveri  wo  find,  1.  Antunaettm  or  An- 
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dernacum,  now  Andernach,  a  Roman  station.  It  was  famed 
at  a  later  day  for  the  victory  gained  here  by  Louis  the  German 
over  Charles  the  Bald.    2.  Confluentes,  now  Coblenz,  at  the 

confluence  of  the  Mosella  and  Rhenus,  whence  it  derived  its 
names  of  Confluentes,  Confiuentia,  or  Confluens.  This  last  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  castle  erected  by  Drusus  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mosella.  3.  Ambit  arinus  Vieus,  on  the  Ulnae,  above 
Conlluentes,  where  the  Kmperor  Caligula  was  born.  D'An- 
ville  and  others  write  the  name  Ambiatinus  Vicus,  but  the  oth- 
er form  is  the  more  correct  one.  Ukert  makes  this  place  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Reuse;  Cluver  de- 
clares for  Cape  fie.  4.  Noviomdgus,  on  the  Mosella,  now  Neu- 
magen.  5.  Augusta  Trcvirorum,  culled  afterward  Treviri,  and 
now  Treves,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  Trier,  the  capital 
of  the  tribe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mosella.  When  Julius 
Cu?sar  was  in  Gaul,  the  Treviri  were  a  powerful  people,  and 
their  oapital  even  then  a  place  of  importance.  No  credit,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  given  to  the  hyperbolical  inscription  put  up  in 
modern  times,  and  which  states  that  this  city  was  built  L300 
years  before  Rome !  In  later  times  Treves  was  the  residence 
of  the  emperors  Constantius,  Constantino  the  Great,  Julian. 
Valentinian,  Valcns,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius,  and  was  so  em- 
inent for  its  commerce,  manufactures,  wealth,  and  extent,  that 
Ausonius  calls  it  the  second  metropolis  of  the  empire.  It  was 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  the  Vandals, 
yet  subsequently  almost  recovered  its  ancient  splendor  under  the 
Archbishops  of  Treves,  some  of  whom  maintained  large  armies, 
which  they  occasionally  led  to  the  field  in  person,  and  greatly 
enlarged  their  dominions,  so  that  they  obtained  considerable  po- 
litical influence  in  Germany. 

In  tho  territory  of  the  Catalan)} i  wo  find  Durocatclauni, 
called  afterward  Cataluuni,  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Matrona, 
and  now  Chalons  &ur  D/Iarnc.  It  was  the  capital  ot  the  tribe. 
The  prefix  Duro,  in  the  name  of  the  place,  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  means  u  water,"  indicating,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
position  of  the  city  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  Near  this  place 
(A.D.  271)  Aurelius  defeats!  the  army  of  Tetrieus.  In  a  sub- 
sequent age  it  was  marked  by  another  memorable  conflict.  In 
the  year  451,  Attila,  at  the  head  of  the  Huns,  who  had  invaded 
Gaul,  was  defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Romans  and 
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Visigoths  under  Aetius  and  Theodoric.  D'Anville  conjectures 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  originally  in  the  singu- 
lar form  Durocatal annum. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Virodunenses  we  find  Virodumm,  now 
Verdun.    Gregory  of  Tours  writes  the  name  Vircdunum,  and  * 
other  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  Viridunnm  and  Virdn- 
num.    In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  included  in  the  Germanic  em- 
pire,  of  which  its  bishops  wore  princes. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Mtdinmntrtci  we  find  DivtHlurnm,  aft- 
erward Mediomatrici,  fur  which  last  was  substituted,  early  in 
the  fifth  century,  the  shorter  designation  of  Met/is  or  Metis. 
whence  tin*  modern  namo  Metz.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe 
In  the  civil  dissensions  which  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  A.I). 
70,  Divodurum  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  troops  of  Vitellius.  It  was  completely  ruined  in  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Huns  under  Attila,  A.D.  452 ;  but  it  afterward  be- 
came the  capital  of  Austrasia,  which  was  sometimes  termed 
the  kingdom  of  Metz.  In  the  division  of  the  Carlovingian  em- 
pire. Metz  was  comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  Lothuringia, 
or  I^orraine 

In  the  territory'  of  thf  Lend  we  find,  1.  Nasittm,  near  what 
is  now  the  villane  of  (irand-Nunry.  At  a  place  in  this  vicin- 
ity called  Nan  or  Nais,  inscriptions  have  been  dug  up  with  the 
name  Nasienses.  Nasium  does  not,  as  some  supiiose,  answer 
to  the  present  town  of  Nancy  or  Nanci,  this  last  not  being 
known  to  have  existed  before  the  twelfth  century.  2.  Tullum 
Leucorum,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Tout.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  the  tribe.  In  some  deeds  of  the  time  of  the  Gar- 
lovingian  princes  it  is  called  Leuci. 

2.  OF  THE  BATA  VI 

I.  Under  this  head  we  will  make  mention  also  of  the  other 
German  tribes  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

II.  All  these  tribes,  the  Jtatuvi  included,  may  bo  divided  into 
two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine,  in  what  were  called  Insula-  ttatavorum,  Ace,  and, 
2.  Tribes  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  further  up,  in  what  was 
called  Gennania  Prima. 
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I.  Caninefdtes,  a  tribe  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Batavi, 
oocupying  not  only  the  western  part  of  the  Insula  Batavorum, 
between  the  Helium  Ostium  and  Flevum  Ostium,  or  the  lower 
and  upper  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  but  also  extending  beyond  the 
Flevum  Ostium  into  what  is  now  northern  Holland  and  west 
Friesland.  They  were  not  so  numerous,  however,  as  the  Ba- 
tavi, and  hence  their  name  gradually  became  lost  in  that  of 
the  larger  community.  Their  chief  city  was  Lugdunum  Ba~ 
tavorum,  now  Leyden.  An  account  of  the  Locus  Flcvo,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Frisii,  will  be  given  in  the  geography  of 
Germania,  when  describing  the  Rhine. 

II.  Batavi,  a  Germanic  tribe  of  the  race  of  the  Catti,  who 
seem  to  have  left  their  native  district  some  time  before  the  age 
of  Caesar,  and  to  have  settlod  on  the  banks  of  the  Vahalis,  now 
the  Waal y  a  branch  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  They  occupied  the 
district,  called  by  some  the  island,  between  the  Vahalis  and 
Mosa,  above  their  junction,  and  also  the  island  formed  by  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Rhine,  or  Rhine  of  Leyden,  the  Vahalis 
before  its  junction  with  the  Mosa,  the  Vahalis  and  Mosa  after 
their  junction,  and  the  ocean.  This  district  and  island,  or,  to 
speak  less  precisely,  these  two  islands,  were  called  Insula:  Bo- 
tavorum.  In  strictness,  however,  there  was  but  one  island, 
that,  namely,  last  described,  and  the  more  correct  designation, 
therefore,  was  Insula  Batavorum,  in  the  singular.  This  island 
now  constitutes  part  of  the  province  of  South  Holland.  .Ctrsar 
appears  to  consider  their  country  as  belonging  to  Germany 
and  not  to  Gaul,  the  limits  of  Belgio  Gaul  being  placed  at  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  or  Wool,  after  its  junction  with 
the  Mosa,  or  Mvuse.  We  have  followed,  however,  the  ordi- 
nary arrangement,  which  assigns  them  to  Gallia.  The  Batavi 
seem  to  have  occupied  also  a  small  portion  of  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  within  the  island.  Ca?sar  did 
not  carry  the  war  into  the  country  of  tho  Batavi.  Under  Au- 
gustus they  became  allies  of  tho  Romans.  Drusus,  the  broth- 
er of  Tiberius,  resided  for  a  time  among  them,  and  dug  a  canal, 
Fossa  Drusiana,  whioh  connected  the  Rhine  with  tho  modern 
Yssel.  The  name  of  the  Batavi  can  bo  traced  even  now  in 
that  of  the  Beturvc,  which  is  a  district  of  the  ancient  Batavo- 
rum  Insula,  between  the  Rhino,  the  Waal,  and  the  Lek. 
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After  the  death  of  Galba,  the  array  of  the  Rhine  having  pro- 
claimed Vitellius,  and  followed  him  on  his  way  to  Italy,  the 
Batavi  took  the  opportunity  of  rising  against  the  Romans, 
whose  alliance  had  become  very  burdensome  to  them.  Claudi- 
us Civilis,  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  their  principal  families, 
though  bearing  a  Roman  name,  acted  as  their  leader.  At  one 
time  the  insurrection  seems  to  have  spread  among  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  of  Germans  as  well  as  of  Belgian  Gauls,  but  the  ■ 
speedy  return  of  the  legions  suppressed  the  movement.  Civilis 
resisted  for  a  time,  but  the  Batavi  were  at  last  subdued.  Still 
it  would  appear  that  they  obtained  conditions,  for  we  find  them 
afterward  restored  to  their  former  state  of  free  allies  of  Rome. 
It  appears,  however,  that  subsequently?  in  the  reigns  of  Tra- 
jan and  Hadrian,  the  Romans  completely  established  their  do- 
minion over  them,  for  we  find  in  the  Anton ine  Itinerary  and 
the  Peutingcr  Table  two  Roman  roads  across  the  country. 
The  Batavi  were  employed  by  Agrioola  in  his  wars  in  Britain. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  during  the  civil  war 
which  desolated  the  empire,  the  Salian  Franks  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Batavi,  and  established  themselves  in  it.  They 
armed  pirate  vessels,  which  were  encountered  and  defeated  at 
sea  by  Carausius.  Constantius  and  Constantino  waged  war 
against  the  Franks  of  the  Batavian  island,  but  could  not  drive 
them  out  of  it.  The  Franks  lost  it,  however,  in  the  reign  ol  Ju- 
lian, by  an  irruption  of  Frisii,  who  came  from  the  northern  coun- 
try, near  the  Zuidcr  Zee,  and  drove  the  Salian  Franks  beyond 
the  Meuse.  After  this  the  Insula  Batavorum  formed  part  of 
the  country  called  Frisia,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Merovingi- 
ans, extended  southward  as  far  as  the  Scheldt. 

III.  Gugerni  or  Qvberni,  between  the  Meusc,  Waal,  and 
Rhine.  They  were  a  part  of  the  German  Sigambri,  who  had 
been  removed  by  Tiberius,  B.C.  8,  into  trio  territory  of  the 
Mcnapii. 

IV.  Ubiiy  a  German  tribe  transported  by  Agrippa  (B.C.  38) 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  settled  between  this  river 
and  the  Meuse.  Their  territory  extended  from  what  is  now 
the  Rheno- Prussian  village  of  (jelb  or  Gellub,  as  far  as  Wicin- 
magen.  Their  capital  was  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  afterward  Co- 
Ionia  Agrippina  or  Agrippinensis. 
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I.  Vangiones,  a  German  tribe  dwelling  on  the  Rhine,  to  the 
east  of  the  Treviri,  and  north  of  the  Nemetes,  or  between  the 
modern  Bin  gen  and  Selz.  Their  capital  was  Borbetomagvs, 
now  Wurms. 

II i  Triboci  or  Tribocci,  a  German  tribe  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  between  that  river  and  the  Mediomatrici  and  Lerici. 
Their  chief  town  was  Argentoratum,  now  Strasbourg.  They 
dwelt  in  what  is  now  Alsace. 

III.  Raurdci,  between  the  Triboci,  Sequani,  and  Helvetii, 
and  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arola,  now  Aar,  to  that 
of  the  Birsa,  near  Basilea,  now  Basel  or  Basle.  Their  capital 
was  Augusta  Rauracorum,  now  Augst. 

Cities  of  the  Tribes  just  mentioned. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Caninefates  and  Batavi  we  find, 
1.  Forum  Hadrianiy  now  Haarlem.  2.  Lugdunnm  Batavo- 
rvm,  now  Let/den,  near  the  mouth  of  the  northern  arm  of  the 
Rhine.  3.  Prcttorium  Agrippina:,  now  Roemberg,  on  the  Rhine. 
4.  Tablw,  now  Delft.  5.  Vada,  now  Gouda.  6.  Trajectum, 
now  Utrecht.  7.  Batavodumm,  now  Wyk  de  Duurstede. 
8.  Arenacum  or  Arenatium,  near  the  modern  Arnheim,  9.  No- 
viomagus,  on  the  Vahalis,  now  Nimwegen.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Batavi.  10.  Batavorum  Oppidum,  on  the  Mosa, 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  now,  according  to  D'Anville,  Bat- 
lenburg. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Gugerni  we  find,  1.  Mediolamim,  now 
Mayland.  2.  Colonia  Trajana,  called,  also,  Castra  Ulpia, 
now  KeHn,  in  the  Circle  of  Cleve.  3.  Tricesima:,  which  some 
confound  with  Castra  Ulpia,  now  Drich,  near  Santeny  the  clas- 
sical name  for  which  latter  place  is  Castra  Vetera.  4.  Asci- 
burgium,  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Ulysses.  Mannert, 
following  Ptolemy,  makes  this  place  to  have  been  situate  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  canal  of  Drusus  joined 
the  Isala,  now  Yssel,  and  where  the  modern  Dosburg  lies.  It 
seems  more  correct,  however,  to  make  it  correspond  to  Asburg, 
or  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Essenberg,  on  the  left  bank.  The 
name  Asciburgium  is  derived  by  some  from  the  old  German  term 
ask,  "  a  vessel,"  "  a  ship,"  and  berg  or  burg,  whence  it  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  equivalent  to  Schiffburg.  Others,  however,  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  legend  of  Odin  and  the  Asi. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Ubii  we  lind,  1.  Gelduba,  probably 
one  of  the  border  fortresses  erected  by  Drusus.    A  bridge  was 
here  thrown  by  him  over  the  Rhine.    It  is  now  Gelb,  in  the 
province  of  Dusseldorf.    2.  Novesium,  now  Neuss.    3.  Dur no- 
magus,  now  Durtnagen.    4.  Juliacum,  to  the  southwest,  now 
Julich,  or,  as  the  French  write  the  name,  Juliers.    ;j.  (Jppi- 
dum  Ubiorum,  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  named  Colo- 
nia Agrippina  or  Agrippinensis,  when  a  Roman  colony  had 
been  established  here,  first  by  Agrippa,  and  subsequently  by 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius.    The  colony  of  Agrippina,  who  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Agrippa,  appears  to  have  been  sent  out  to  strength- 
en the  first,  and  its  title  was  Colonia  Claudia  Agrippinensis, 
Agrippa'*  colony  having  been  called  Colonia  Agrippina.  The 
modern  name  of  the  place  is  Cologne,  or,  as  the  Germans  write 
it,  Koln.    Agrippina  adorned  it  with  an  amphitheatre,  temples, 
aqueducts,  6cc,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  traced.    It  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  of  Lower  Rhenish  Gaul  until  A.D.  330, 
and,  after  a  frequent  change  of  masters,  was  annexed  to  the 
German  empire  in  A.D.  870.    We  must  be  careful  not  to  con- 
found the  Ara  Ubiorum  with  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum.  The 
former  was  an  altar,  probably  erected  to  Augustus,  like  that 
at  Lugdunum  or  Lyons.   Not  far  from  Bonn  is  a  hill  called 
Godesberg,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  site  of  the 
Ara  Ubiorum.    That  it  was  somewhere  near  Bonn  is  pretty 
certain.    The  name  Godesberg  seems  to  indicate  that  the  plaee 
was  the  seat  of  a  religious  worship  of  some.  kind.    n".  Boiina, 
now  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  above  ( 'olonia  Agrippina.    In  records 
of  a  remote  date  it  is  called  Bit  una,  a  word  which  Arndt  de- 
rives from  the  Celtic  "  Bit/in,"  meaning  a  s|w>t  containing  pro 
ductive  fields,  pastures,  and  water-courses.     Bouna  became  the 
head-quarters  of  the  sixth  Roman  legion,  and,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  was  afterward  kept  up  as  one  of  the  Ro- 
man strongholds  on  the  Rhine.    It  rose  ultimately  t<»  be  a  place 
of  some  note.    According  to  Tacitus,  the  Roman  troops  under 
Herennius  Gallus  were  defeated  near  this  city  by  the  Batavi 
under  Claudius  Civilis.    Bonn  a  and  Novesium  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  account  of  the  contest  with  the 
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Batavi  as  places  where  the  Roman  generals  mustered  their 
forces.  In  the  year  355,  Bonn  was  destroyed  by  an  irruption 
of  German  tribes,  and  in  359  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor 
Julian.  Under  the  Frankish  sovereigns  it  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  of  Verona.  In  881  it  was  almost  ruined  by  the 
Northmen. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Vangiones  we  find,  1.  Bingium,  now 
Bingen,  at  the  influx  of  the  Nava,  now  Nahe,  into  the  Rhine. 
The  bridge  of  stone  leading  at  the  present  day  across  the  Nahe 
into  Bingen  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Drusus,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  of  Klopp,  upon  an  emi- 
nence near  the  town,  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  castle  known 
to  have  been  built  by  the  same  commander.  2.  Magoutiacum 
or  Moguntiacum,  now  Mayence,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German, 
Mainz  or  Mcntz,  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 

• 

In  B.C.  13,  Drusus  founded  the  fortress,  on  the  site  of  which 
Kastcl  now  stands.  The  town  sprang  up  around  this,  but  did 
not  extend,  under  the  Romans,  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  406,  and  lay  in  ruins  for  some  centuries, 
until  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  King  of  the  Franks.  The  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  generally  prefer  the  form  Mogontiacum 
when  speaking  of  this  place,  not  Magontiacum.  3.  Borbeto- 
m&gus,  called,  also,  Augusta  Vangionum,  and  now  Worms, 
south  of  the  preceding,  and  likewise  on  the  Rhino.  The  mod- 
ern name  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  intermediate  form 
Warmalia  or  Wormatia,  which  occurs  in  the  "Notitia."  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  and  Huns,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Franks.  It  was  afterward  the  residence  (at  least  for  a  con- 
siderable time)  of  Charlemagne,  who  held  in  its  vicinity  those 
primitive  legislative  assemblies  which,  meeting  in  May,  were 
called  Mai  Lager  or  Champs  de  Mai,  in  one  of  which  assem- 
blies the  war  with  the  Saxons  was  resolved  on.  Some  of  the 
Frankish  and  Carlovingian  kings  also  resided  here. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Nemetes  we  find,  1.  Noviomdgus, 
called  afterward  Augusta  Nemetum,  and  now  Spire  or  Speyer. 
The  modern  name  comes  from  the  form  Spk era,  which  occurs 
in  the  Ravenna  geographer.  2.  Julius  Vicus,  now  Germcrs~ 
heim. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Triboci  we  find,  1.  Argcntordtum, 
now  Strasbourg,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  Strassburg-. 
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This  place  is  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  erroneously 
calls  it  a  town  of  the  Vangiones.  It  was  in  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Germania  Prima  or  Superior ;  and  it  was  near  this  place 
that  Julian,  while  he  held  the  command  in  Gaul,  as  Caesar, 

defeated  the  Allemanni,  under  their  king  Chnodomar,  AD. 
357.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Olovis  and  the 
Franks.  It  was  afterward  included  in  Lotharingia,  and  in  the 
tenth  century  was  incorporated  with  the  German  empire.  It 
was  during  these  changes,  perhaps  in  the  sixth  century?  that  it 
exchanged  its  ancient  name  of  Argentoratum  for  that  of  $trat(C- 
burgus  or  Strateburgum,  modified  subsequently  into  Stratz- 
burg,  and  finally  into  Sfrassbaurg.  2.  HeJcltnm,  called  in  the 
Anton ine  Itinerary  Helvetian,  now  Schleltstndt.  In  its  vicin- 
ity wore  dug  up  statues  of  Mercury  and  Diana,  together  with 
gold  and  silver  coins. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Rauraei  we  find,  1.  Argvn  tor  aria 
or  Argent  aria,  now  Arzheim.    In  this  vicinity  the  Emperor 
Gratian  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Alernanni.    2.  Basilea, 
now  Basel,  Baste,  or  Bale.    It  was  originally  a  castle  or  for- 
♦  tress  built  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I.,  and  after  the  ruin 

of  Augusta  Rauraeorvm  it  rose  gradually  into  importance.  In 
917  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Maggars,  but  was  soon  rebuilt, 
and  became  again  a  flourishing  place.  3.  Augusta  Rauraco- 
rum,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Tts  original  name  appears  to 
have  been  Ranracum.  A  Roman  colony  was  led  hither  by  Mu- 
natius  Plariens  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  city  was 
destroyed  by  Attila.  The  village  of  Angst  occupies  a  part  of 
the  ancient  site. 

3.  OF  THE  8EQUANI  AND  HELVET1I. 

In  the  Province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum. 

I.  Sequdni. — These,  as  before  remarked,  were  a  tribe  of  Cel- 
tic origin. .  Their  territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Vogesus,  on  the  west  by  the  Arar,  now  Saone, 
on  the  south  by  the  Rhodanus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  range 
of  Jura.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  what  is  now  the  northern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Ain,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  de- 
partment of  Saone,  the  departments  of  Jura  and  Daubs,  and 
the  southern  portion  of  that  of  Haute- SaSne.    The  Sequani 
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were  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  the  Celtic  stock,  and 

had  long,  together  with  the  Arverni,  been  rivals  of  the  /Edui, 
as  regarded  the  superiority  in  Gaul,  before  tho  arrival  of  Ctesar 
in  that  country.  Having  been  unsuccessful  in  this  contest, 
they  had  called  in  the  aid  of  Ariovistus,  a  powerful  German 
monarch,  who,  however,  after  defeating  the  .'Edui  and  their 
allies,  had  become  a  general  oppressor  to  both  parties,  and  had 
seized  upon  the  territories  of  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  Se- 
quani themselves  along  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine.  After  the  de- 
feat ol  Ariovistus  by  Cicsar,  some  of  the  lolluwers  of  the  lormer. 
and  especially  the  Triboei,  still  retained  possession  of  this  newly- 
acquired  territory,  which  thenceforth  was  completely  lost  to  the 
Sequani.  By  the  subsequent  division  which  Augustus  made 
of  Gaul,  the  Sequani  became  included  in  the  new  province  of 
Belgica,  of  which  they  ever  afterward  continued  to  form  part. 

II.  Ihlvetii. — The  territory  of  this  powerful  tribe,  who  were 
of  Celtic  origin,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mount  Jura, 
which  separated  them  from  the  Sequani,  on  the  south  by  the 
Pennine  Alps,  on  the  east  by  the  Radian  Alps,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Rhine.  They  occupied,  therefore,  a  great  p,m  of  what 
is  modern  Switzerland.  Ctesar  says  that  they  were  divided 
into  four  pairiy  or  cantons,  of  which  he  names  two,  the  jxigus 
Tiguriuus  and  pug  us  Uebigeuus  or  Vvt'bi genus.  The  mod- 
ern cities  of  Zurich  and  Orbes  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  names  from  these  two  pagi.  The  other  cantons,  not 
named  by  Qcsar,  were  tho  pagus  Tu genus  and  pagus  Ambro- 
mens.  The  Helvctii  appear  for  the  first  time  in  history  about 
110  B.C.  The  Tigurini  having  joined  the  Cimbri  in  their  in- 
vasion of  Gaul,  the  Roman  consul  L.  Cassius  was  sent  with 
an  army  against  them.  He  met  the  forces  of  the  Tignrini 
some  say  near  the  Arar  or  Sa>',m\  according  to  others  near  the 
eastern  hank  of  the  Laeus  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva  :  but 
he  was  defeated  and  slain,  together  with  his  lieutenant  Piso, 
and  most  of  his  soldiers.  The  rest  made  a  capitulation,  by 
which  they  were  allowed  to  return  home  alter  passing  under 
the  yoke.  About  half  a  century  later,  the  great  body  of  the 
Helvetians  resolved  to  migrate  with  their  families  into  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  GauL  They  burned  their  towns  ami  villages, 
and  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Sequani  until  they 
reached  the  Arar.    Here  Ciesar  fell  upon  tho  Tigurini,  after 
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the  others  had  orossed  the  stream,  and  completely  defeated 
them.  The  rest  of  the  Helvetii  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  near  Bibracte,  in  the  country  of  the  JEdui.  The 
survivors,  about  one  third  of  the  original  number,  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  country,  and  were  henceforth  in  the  condi- 
tion  of  allies  and  tributaries  of  Rome.  The  Helvetii  who  re- 
turned home  were  mustered  by  Casar,  and  found  to  be  110,000 
individuals,  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  number  when 
they  left  home  was  368,000  individuals,  of  whom  92,000  were 
fighting  men.  After  the  total  conquest  of  Gaul,  the  Romans 
sent  colonies  into  the  country  of  the  Helvetii ;  but  it  appears 
from  Tacitus  (Hist.,  i.,  67)  that  the  Helvetii  retained  the  right 
of  keeping  garrisons  in  some  of  their  own  strongholds,  and  it 
was  the  rapacity  of  the  twenty-first  legion,  which  appropriated 
to  its  own  use  certain  moneys  destined  to  pay  the  Helvetian 
garrisons,  that  was  the  first  cause  of  the  fatal  insurrection  of 
A.D.  69.  After  the  legions  of  Germany  had  proclaimed  Vitel- 
lius, and  when  Cfficina,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  marching 
with  a  strong  force  toward  Italy,  the  Helvetii,  who  were  not 
yet  acquainted  with  the  events  at  Rome  and  the  murder  of 
Galba,  intercepted  letters  which  were  written  in  the  name  of 
the  legions  of  Germany  to  the  legions  of  I'annonia,  and  which 
invited  the  latter  to  join  Vitellius,  and  they  arrested  the  eentu- 
rion  and  his  escort  as  guilty  of  treason  against  Galba.  Upon 
this,  Cfficina,  who  had  just  entered  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  devastated  the  country,  destroyed  the  Ther* 
ma?  Helvetica?  (the  modern  /hub  in  Aar^au),  and  advanced 
against  the  main  body  of  the  Helvetians,  who  were  in  arms, 
and  had  chosen  a  certain  Claudius  Severus  for  their  leader. 
The  Helvetians,  however,  made  no  stand  against  the  Roman 
veterans,  and  were  massacred  without  mercy.  Those  who  es- 
caped death  were  Bold  as  slaves.  The  town  of  Aventicum,  one 
of  the  first  in  Helvetia,  sent  messengers  to  Circina,  with  an 
oner  to  surrender ;  but  Ctceina  sentenced  the  principal  inhab- 
itants to  death,  and  referred  the  fate  of  the  rest  to  Vitellius, 
who  with  difficulty  was  induced  at  length  to  spare  their  lives. 
Vespasian,  who  succeeded  Vitellius,  had  lived,  when  a  boy,  at 
Aventicum  with  his  father  Sabinus,  who  went  thither  as  a  pub- 
licanus,  and  had  died  there.  After  Vespasian  became  emperor 
he  remembered  Aventicum,  and  embellished  and  enlarged  the 
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place.  Nothing  particular  occurred  after  this  in  Helvetia  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  During  this 
long  period  the  Roman  language  and  Roman  habits  and  man- 
ners became  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  though  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  more  central  valleys  and  the  Alpine  recesses  re- 
tained a  sort  of  rude  independence,  since  Roman  stations  have 
been  traced  forming  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  high  Alps,  which 
seem  to  have  extended  from  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  to  that 
of  the  Wahht'dtter,  where  Luzern  now  is,  and  thence  to  the 
highlands  of  Be rn,  as  if  to  guard  the  open  country  against  the 
irruptions  of  the  mountaineers.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the 
western  empire,  the  Burgundians  were  the  first  to  form  a  per- 
manent situation  in  western  Switzerland,  between  the  Jura 
range,  the  Lcman  Lake,  and  the  River  Aar,  and  Geneva  be- 
came the  occasional  residence  of  their  kings.  Meantime  the 
Allemanni,  a  wilder  and  more  barbarous  race  than  the  Bur- 
gundians, occupied  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  eastern 
Helvetia,  until,  being  defeated  by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
at  Tolbiacum,  near  Cologne,  A.D.  496,  the  Franks  became 
masters  of  the  country  which  the  Allemanni  had  occupied,  in- 
cluding a  great  part  of  Helvetia.  The  old  natives  of  Helvetia 
became  now  by  turns  subjects  or  serfs  of  these  various  masters; 
being  no  longer  a  nation,  their  very  name  became  obliterated, 
and  they  were  included  in  the  general  appellation  of  Romans, 
by  which  the  northern  conquerors  designated  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  once  subject  to  Rome. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Holvetii  is  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  now 
Lake  of  Geneva,  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  extending 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent  from  east  to  west.  The  ordinary  or- 
thography of  the  name  is  Lemanus,  as  we  have  given  it,  though 
Oudendorp,  Ukert,  and  others  consider  Lemannus  more  cor- 
rect. Strabo,  according  to  the  latest  and  best  text  (that  of 
Kramer),  calls  it  1}  Anpivva  Xlpvrj,  but  Ptolemy  AtfiEvrj.  In  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  termed  Lausonius  Lacus,  and  in  the 
Peutinger  Table  Losanncnsis  Lacus.  Most  of  the  ancient 
writers  who  make  mention  of  this  lake,  repeat  the  erroneous 
aocount  that  the  River  Rhodanus  traverses  this  sheet  of  water 
without  mingling  its  waters  with  it. 
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Cities  of  the  Sequent. 

Proceeding  from  north  to  south  we  find,  1.  Luxovium,  now 
Luxeu.  There  were  warm  springs  in  this  quarter,  and  thermse 
erected  over  them,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  2.  Portus 
Abucini,  on  the  Arar,  southwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Port 
sur  Saone.  3.  Segobudium  or  Segobodunm,  also  on  the  Arar, 
now  Seveux,  on  the  Saone.  4.  Loposagium,  on  the  Dubis,  now 
Luxiol,  near  Beaume.  5.  Epa mand uodu ru m ,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Mandeure.  6.  Vesont to,  on  the  Dubis, 
now  Besancon.  The  origin  of  this  town  is  unknown.  Local 
traditions  and  legends  dated  it  as  far  back  as  four  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronology,  would  be  about  1186  B.C. 
All  that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  in  Ccesar's  campaign 
against  Ariovistus,  it  was  the  greatest  city  of  the  Sequani, 
and  a  place  so  strong  by  situation  as  to  offer  to  either  party 
the  greatest  facilities  for  protracting  the  war.  Caesar,  by  a 
rapid  march,  seized  the  town  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it. 
The  Roman  general  has  described  the  place  as  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  River  Dubis,  which  here  formed  a  bend,  as 
though  its  course  had  been  traced  by  a  pair  of  compasses, 
and  the  interval  left  by  the  river  was  occupied  by  an  emi- 
nence, which,  being  fortified  with  a  wall,  served  as  a  kind  of 
citadel.  This  was  a  flourishing  place  under  the  Romans,  but 
when  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  commenced,  the  city  of  Ve- 
sontio  had  its  share  in  the  general  calamities,  and  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Allemanni  in  the  time  of  Julian.  It  was  rebuilt, 
but  again  destroyed  by  Attila  and  the  Huns.  Several  remains 
at  the  present  day  attest  its  former  greatness.  7.  Ariolica, 
called  afterward  Pontarlum,  to  the  southeast  of  Vesontio.  It 
is  now  Pontarlier.  8.  Magetobria,  now  Moigte  de  Broie,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  opinion,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pontarlier. 
The  MSS.  of  Csesar,  who  makes  mention  of  the  place,  have  al- 
most all  Admagetobria.  9.  Pons  Dubis,  now  Pont,  near  the 
frontier  of  the  iEdui. 

i ,  Cities  of  the  Helvetii. 

Proceeding  from  the  northeast  toward  the  south,  we  find, 
L  Vindonissa,  now  Windisch,  on  the  Arola,  now  Aar,  in  the 
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canton  of  Bern.  2.  Forum  Tiberii,  to  the  north  of  the  preced- 
ing, on  the  Rhine,  now  Kaiser stuhl.  3.  Turicum,  now  Zurich, 
on  the  Limagus,  now  the  Limmat.  4.  Salodurum,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Arola,  now  Solothurn  or 
Solerne.  5.  Aventicum,  now  Avenches,  called,  also,  Colonia 
Flavia  and  Pia  Flavia.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Helvetii, 
and  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  account  just  given  of 
that  people.  It  took  the  name  of  Colonia  Flavia  and  Pia  Fla- 
via in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  when  embellished  and  enlarged 
by  that  emperor,  as  already  remarked.  6.  Lausarma,  now  Lau- 
sanne, near  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus.  7.  Noi- 
odunum,  called,  also,  Colonia  Equestris,  now  Nyon,  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaud. 

Islands  bslonoino  to  Aquitanica  and  Loodunk nsis. 

I.  Uliarus,  now  Oleron,  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Santones, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Caranldnus,  now  Charente,  and  a  little 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna.  It  belonged  to 
Aquitanica.  The  name  Uliarus  occurs  in  Pliny.  Subsequent- 
ly we  have  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  the  derived  adjective  Olari- 
onensis,  which  serves  to  mark  the  transition  to  the  modern 
name  of  Oleron.  This  island  extends  about  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  is  about  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  had  a  very  considerable  trade  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  and  to  have  collected  adjudged  cases  upon  the 
laws  of  tlie  sea  for  regulating  their  own  commercial  affairs. 
Hence  arose  the  famous  maritime  laws  of  Oleron,  which  be- 
came known  and  partially  adopted  throughout  all  Europe.  It 
is  an  historical  error  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  the  laws  of 
Oleron  were  compiled  and  published  by  Richard  I.  of  England, 
in  this  island,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

II.  Radis,  now  i&,  a  short  distance  above  Uliarus.  The  Ra- 
venna geographer  calls  it  Ratis,  but  the  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  give  the  name  as  Radis.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  about  three  or  four  broad. 

III.  Ogia,  now  D'  Yen  or  Dieu,  northwest  of  the  preceding, 
and  lying  farther  out  than  it  from  the  mainland,  the  nearest 
point  of  which  is  distant  more  than  ten  miles.  It  is  about  six 
miles  in  length,  and  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  in 
breadth.    The  whole  island  is  little  else  than  a  vast  granitic 
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rock,  covered  with  a  vegetable  soil  three  feet  in  thickness  in  the 
lower  part,  bnt  in  the  higher  ground  so  thin  as  to  leave  the  rock 

almost  bare. 

IV.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  small  island,  not  far  from  the  coast, 
and  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  on  which,  according  to 
him,  dwelt  a  species  of  Amazonian  race,  addicted  to  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  and  who  once  every  year,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  orgies  of  the  god,  unroofed  his  temple  and  put 
on  a  new  covering  before  evening.  Each  woman  brought  ma- 
terials for  this  purpose ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  allowed  these 
materials  to  fall  to  the  ground,  she  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
rest.  Some  one  always  suffered  in  this  way  every  year.  Stra- 
bo calls  these  females  u  the  women  of  the  Samnites,"  al  ru)v 
Zafiviruv  yvvalices,  but  Tyrrwhit  reads  No/m-nov,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  the  true  lection,  the  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  the 
Namnetes. 

V.  Vindilis,  now  Belle  Isle,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ligeris.  It  was  known  to  tho  Romans  under  this 
name  of  Vindilis,  and  it  appears  in  a  deed  of  tho  Middle  Ages 
under  the  name  of  Guedel,  a  form  which  has  some  affinity  with 
Vindilis.  It  was  also,  according  to  some  writers,  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  Greek  name  of  Calonesus,  of  which  its  mod- 
ern name  of  Belle  Isle  Is  a  translation.  The  island  is  about 
eleven  miles  in  length,  and  about  six  in  breadth. 

VI.  Uxantis,  now  Ouessanl,  or,  as  the  English  writers  fre- 
quently call  it,  Ushant,  above  the  Gobieum  Promontorium,  and 
lying  off  the  territory  of  the  Osismii.  It  is  about  lour  miles 
long  and  three  broad.    Another  ancient  name  was  Axantos. 

VII.  Cccsarea,  now  Jersey,  off  the  coast  of  the  Unelli.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  twelve  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  about 
seven.  The  only  mention  made  of  this  island  in  the  ancient 
writers  is  that  whieh  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  Its 
original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Angia.  It  appears  to  have 
been  called  Cfcsarca  in  honor  of  some  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. 

VIII.  Sarniar  to  the  northwest  of  the,  preceding,  now  Guern- 
sey. Mentioned  in  the  Antonine.  Itinerary.  The  form  of  the 
Island  approximates  to  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The 
sides  face  the  south,  east,  and  northwest,  and  are  respectively 
about  six  and  a  half,  six,  and  nine  miles  long. 
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IX.  Ridunay  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Au- 
rigny}  or,  as  the  English  writers  more  commonly  term  it,  Alder- 
ney.  It  is  about  three  and  three  quarter  miles  long,  and  about 
one  and  three  eighths  broad,  and  about  eight  miles  in  circuit. 
The  Northmen  settled  here  at  an  early  period. 


REMARKS 

OS  THE 

PREFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES  OF  CELTIC?  NAMES  OF  PLACES,  TRIBES,  See 

I.  The  remarks  which  we  are  here  about  to  make,  though  obtained  from  the 
best  sources,  must  be  regarded  as  at  best  merely  conjectural  or  approximative. 
And  this  must  be  the  character  of  all  speculations  upon  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Celtic  race,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  discoveries  of  modern  times. 

II.  We  do  not  know  of  any  original  Celtic  alphabet,  nor  of  any  works  in  that 
language.  Indeed,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  left  of  the  language  of  Cel- 
tic Gaul,  unless  wo  suppose  it  to  have  been  similar  to  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland. 
The  Breton  language,  like  the  Welsh,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Cymric  tongue,  belong- 
ing to  that  great  division  of  the  Celts?. 

Ill  It  has  been  long  disputed  whether  the  Basque  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
old  Celtic.  W.  Von  Humboldt  (Prkfung  der  Untersvchungcn  ftber  die  Urbt- 
\Pohitr  Hispamtns  vcrmittclst  der  Vatkitchcr  Sprache,  Berlin,  1821)  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  Basque  language  is  of  Iberian,  and  not  of  Celtic  origin;  and 
this  undoubtedly  is  the  true  view  of  the  case,  the  Iberian  itself  being  connected 
with  the  Finnish  dialects  of  northern  Europe. 

IV.  The  remains  of  the  old  Celtic  language  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the 
Gaelic,  and  in  the  Erse  or  Irish,  which  is  said  to  resemble  the  Gaelic,  and  also 
in  the  Welsh,  and  its  cognato  dialect  the  Breton.  These  seem  to  be  the  only 
probable  offspring,  though  greatly  changed  of  course,  of  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Celts.  We  will  now  proceed  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  and  will 
consider  first  the  prefixes  and  next  the  suffixes  or  endings  of  the  Celtic  local 
names  frequently  occurring  in  ancient  writers.  The  arrangement  will  be,  for 
convenience'  sake,  an  alphabetical  one. 

Celtic  local  Prefixes. 

1.  Aokn.  In  the  life  of  St.  Caprasius  it  is  said  that  the  town  of  Agennum, 
now  Agen,  in  Guitnru,  had  its  name  44  ab  hiatu  spelunea."  Agen  in  Welsh,  at 
the  present  day,  is  a  word  for  41  a  cleft  or  cave."  There  is  no  similar  word  in 
Erse  with  this  meaning ;  but  in  Bas-Breton  we  have  agen,  aiinen,  ettnen,  44  a 
spring,  coming  forth  from  the  earth,"  and  in  Cornish  we  have  agery,  44  to  open." 
(Adelung,  ii.,  p.  42.    Diefenbach,  i.,  p  21.) 

2.  Ai.p  or  Alb.  A  root  rather  than  prefix,  but  still  deserving  of  a  place  here. 
It  appears  to  mean  "  high,"  44  lofty,"  and  is  found  in  the  name  of  the  Alpes  or 
Alp:  Hence  we  have  in  Isidores,  iv.,  8,  the  following:  44  GaUorum  lingva 
Alpes  alti  mantes  vocantur."  Compare  with  this  the  Gaelic  alb,  44  an  eminence 
or  mountain,"  whence  Albion,  a  name  given  to  England  from  its  lofty  coasts, 
and  Albain,  an  appellation  for  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  So  we  find  Alba  in 
Latium,  and  several  places  of  the  same  name  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  all  of  them  were  situate  on  elevated  spots.    We  find  the  Albani, 
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also,  in  upper  Asia,  occupying  a  mountainous  region  called  Albania,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian.  The  same  root  is  likewise  found  in  the  name  of 
many  other  places  in  other  quarters.  (Compare  Adclung,  Mtthr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  42. 
Diefenbach,  Ccltica,  I,  p.  18,  acq.    Pott,  Elymol.  t'orach.,  ii.,  p.  525  ) 

3.  As.  A  prefix  or  preposition,  meaning  "  upon"  or  "  near,1'  and  appearing 
in  the  Latinized  term  Armorua,  where  it  is  united  with  the  Celtic  mor,  M  the 
sea,"  by  which  the  northwestern  coast  of  Gaul  is  indicated,  where  the  Armort- 
cw  CivUatea  were  situated.  We  find  it,  also,  in  the  name  of  At  date,  the  mod- 
ern Aries,  which  is  said  to  come  from  ar,  "  upon,"  and  llacth,  "a  morass."  In 
the  Das  Breton  we  have  still  arvor,  "  a  maritime  tract,"  changed  from  the  old 
form  armor  by  the  genuine  Celtic  substitution  of  v  for  m,  just  as  we  find  the 
people  of  Armonca  called  'Ap66pvxoi  in  Procopius.    (Diefenbach,  i.,  p.  80.) 

4.  Briua,  Bsiva,  Bhu,  as  in  Bngantca,  Brtvatca,  Bnarta,  6tc,  consult  remarks 
on  these  same  combinations  under  the  head  of  Suffixes. 

5.  Cad,  Cat,  Cas,  in  Cadurci,  Catalaum,  Casstrelauni,  Sec.  Cad  in  Welsh 
means  "a  troop"  or  "band."  According  to  Vegetius  (ii.,  2)  and  Isidorus  (ix., 
3,  46)  the  term  caterta  in  Latin  was  of  Celtic  origin,  and  meant  the  same  as 
Ugto,  and  hence  Diefenbach  supposes  it  to  have  come  from  cad  and  tor/a  (Welsh, 
uuraicd),  "a  troop  of  soldiers."  Compare  the  Gaelic  ccatham,  "  a  hand  of  men  " 
In  Bas-Breton  cadam,  and  in  Cornish  cad,  both  signify  "  a  fight." 

6.  Qabk  This  prefix  appears  to  mean  "rocky,"  "stony,"  and  hence  the 
Cams  and  Camules,  as  well  as  many  names  of  places  involving  the  same  root, 
would  seem  to  have  reference  to  stony  or  rocky  localities.  Compare  the  Gaelic 
corn,  "to  heap  up,"  and  earn,  cairn,  "a  heap  of  stones,"  "rock." 

7.  Crao.  A  root  rather  than  prefix,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  form  part  of  the 
name  Graioceli.  It  means  "  rocky,"  "  stony,"  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
Bas-Breton  krag,  the  Welsh  cratg,  the  Gaelic  carratg,  creag,  all  signifying  "  a 
rock,"  "  a  large  stone,"  and  our  English  word  "  crag  "  Tins  same  root  appears 
to  exist  in  the  name  of  Mount  Cragua  in  Cilicta  and  Lycia,  and  more  than  prob- 
ably  in  that  of  the  Alpcs  Grata,  "the  craggy  or  rocky  Alps,"  an  etymology  far 
preferable  to  that  which  connects  the  name  of  the  Graian  Alps  with  the  fabled 
wanderings  of  the  Grecian  hero  Hercules.  Dicfcnhach  appears  to  think  that 
there  is  some  confirmation  of  this  Celtic  etymology  to  be  deduced  from  1'etro- 
ntua  Arbiter,  C.  122.  This  same  root  crag  seems  to  lie  also  at  the  basis  of  the 
modern  name  Crau,  which  is  given  to  the  celebrated  lapideus  campus,  or  "  stony 
field,"  near  ArUa. 

8  Dtrao.  The  syllables  duro  at  the  beginning  (and  also  durum  at  the  end)  of 
Celtic  local  terms,  occur  in  the  names  of  places,  Sec  ,  situated  near  rivers  or  the 
sea.  We  find  in  Welsh  dwr,  i.  c,  dur,  and  davr  or  duryr,  signifying  "water." 
We  have  also  dour  in  Cornish,  and  dur  in  Bas-Breton.  with  the  same  meaning. 
The  Irish  and  Gaelic  word  corresponding  is  utage;  but  Lhuyd  and  Armstrong 
give  dobhar  and  dotar,  "  water,"  as  obsolete  Erse  terms,  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  Sanscrit  dabhra,  "ocean  "  We  find,  also,  the  same  root  dur  ap- 
pearing in  the  names  of  several  rivers,  as,  for  example,  the  Dunua  in  Spam,  the 
Aturia  and  Duranius  in  Gaul,  the  Duna  in  northern  Italy.  Ac  ,  all  marking  Cel- 
tic localities.  (Priehard,  Researches,  vol.  ill  ,  p.  125.  Diefenbach,  i.,  p  155,  seq 
Adclung,  ii.,  p.  67.) 

9.  Ebor  or  Esoa.  This  prefix  is  probably  derived  from  a  lost  Celtic  word 
analogous  to  ufer,  "banks,"  in  German.  Supposing  this  to  be  so,  the  name 
Ebor-ock,  whence  Ebordcum, "  York,"  in  England,  might  mean  a  place  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  dV  water.  Another,  but  less  probable  derivation,  would  be  that 
connecting  it  with  tho  Webb  abcr,  •«  a  confluence  of  waters."    It  has  been  sup- 
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posed  that  such  names  of  places  as  Aberdeen,  Aberbothrick,  Abereurnig,  dec,  in 
.    Scotland,  contain  this  Celtic  prefix.   (Prichard,  iii.,  p.  128.) 

10.  Leo.  The  meaning  of  this  prefix  has  been  disputed.  According  to  one 
of  the  ancient  writers  (Clitophon,  ap.  Plut.  de  Ftum. — Op.  ed.  Reiske,  vof.  x.,  p. 
733)  the  name  Lugdurtum  (Kovy&ovvov),  in  which  it  occurs,  signifies  "  crow's 
hill,"  the  prefix  lug  meaning  "  a  crow  ."  AoCyov  yap  rif  o$ov  diaMnry  rhv  tcopaxa 
taXovoiv,  6ovvov  6e  roirov  itexovra.  The  latter  part  of  the  name  is  explained 
well  enough,  but  the  signification  given  to  the  prefix  can  not  be  correct.  The 
appellation  Lugdunum  appears  rather  to  indicate  a  city  situate  on  or  near  a  hill 
or  elevation  on  a  river,  or  near  some  confluence  of  waters.  We  may  then  com- 
pare lug  with  the  Welsh  Ihtbch,  and  the  Erse  loch,  44  a  lake,"  44  an  inlet  of  wa- 
ter," dtc.  This  explanation  will  suit  very  well  the  position  of  Lugdunum,  the 
modem  Lyon*,  situate  under  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  Rhodanus. 
So,  again,  Lugdunum  Batavorum,  the  modern  Leyden,  is  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  water,  being  situate  on  the  Old  Rhine,  the  burg  or  central  part,  which 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  being  the  only  elevated  spot  of  ground  for 
many  miles  around ;  and,  finally,  Lugdunum  Convenarum,  now  St.  Bertrand,  stands 
On  high  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Garonne. 

11.  Nant.  This  prefix  means  "a  valley,"  « a  rivulet."  In  Welsh  we  have 
nant,  44  a  ravine,"  44  a  brook  ;"  in  Cornish,  nance,  44  a  valley."  The  term  riant  is 
in  common  use  in  Wales,  and  it  is  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  Savoy,  where 
we  find  Want  de  Gria,  Nant  de  Taconay ;  and  so,  also,  Kant  Arpenaz,  44  a  torrent 
flowing  over  a  summit,"  which  is  exactly  described  in  Welsh  by  Nant-ar-penau 
Hence  many  local  names  in  Gaul,  as  Nantuaeum,  now  Nantue,  in  Burgundy,  sit- 
uated in  a  narrow  valley,  on  a  lake  between  two  mountains  ;  so,  also,  the  Nan- 
tuates,  who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
immediately  below  its  source  ;  and,  again,  Namnetes  or  Nannctes,  now  Nantes  or 
Nantz,  in  a  country  intersected  by  rivulets.  (Adelung,  ii.,  p.  64.  Prichard,  iii., 
p.  128.    Diefenbach,  i.,  p.  82.) 

12.  Nemet.  This  prefix,  according  to  Fortunatus,  meant  44  a  temple,"  prob- 
ably a  grove-temple,  and  hence  was  connected,  perhaps,  in  some  way  with  the 
Greek  vtuoc, 44  a  glade,"  44  a  piece  of  wooded  ground,"  and  the  Latin  nemus,  44  a 
grove."  Hence  Drynemetum  (where  it  appears  as  a  prefix  to  the  second  part  of 
the  compound),  the  name  of  a  place  in  Galatia,  where  the  Council  of  Three  Hun- 
dred, from  all  the  three  nations  of  Gauls  in  Galatia,  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble. Hence,  also,  Verne  metis,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  temple  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Burdigala,  now  Bourdeaux,  which,  according  to  Fortunatus,  meant  "fanum 
ingens.v  So,  too,  Augustonomehtm,  now  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  where  was  the 
temple  of  Vata.  (Adelung,  ii.,  p.  77.  Prichard,  iii.,  p.  127.  Radloff,  Neue  Un- 
temtchungm,  p.  899.) 

2.  Celtic  local  Suffixes. 

1.  -acum.  This  suflix  contains  the  Celtie  root  ae,  »  water,"  and  hence  the 
names  of  so  many  places  in  Gaul  with  this  termination,  all  situate  on  rivers, 
dec,  as  Arenacum,  on  the  Rhine ;  Laureacum,  on  the  Danube ;  Magontiaeum, 
on  the  Rhine ;  Turnacum  and  Bagacum,  on  the  Scaldia ;  Blariacum,  on  the  Mosa, 
dee.  (Adelung,  ii.,  p.  41.)  So,  at  a  later  day,  the  convent  of  Mauzacum,  in  Au- 
vergne, is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  its  having  been  founded 44  inter  aquas." 
(Diefenbach,  i ,  p.  »«.) 

2.  -ate*,  —iates.  In  Welsh,  ietid,  aid,  is  a  frequent  termination  of  adjective*, 
as  Ceisariaid,  the  Csesarians  or  Romans,  easily  convertible  into  ales,  iates ;  like- 
wise aeth,  a  termination  of  nouns,  as  Cattraeth.    (Prichard,  iii.,  p.  129.) 
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3.  -bbioa,  -BBivA,  — b  hi  a.    The  meaning  of  these  terminations  is  far  from  be- 
ing clearly  ascertained.   The  first  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Ibero-Celtic 
parts  of  Spain,  as  Nertobriga,  Mtrobnga,  Langobrtga,  Segobriga,  dec  ,  and  is  gen- 
erally appropriated  to  towns  on  rivers.    This  had  led  many  to  imagine  that  the 
ending  in  question  is  the  same  as  the  German  Bruckc  and  English  bridge. 
This,  however,  though  a  very  plausible  analogy,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a 
close  examination,  and  can  not  in  any  way  be  made  applicable  to  such  names 
as  that  of  the  Bngante*.    It  seems  better,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  to  give 
the  termination  bnga  the  signification  of  "  city,"  with  the  associate  idea  of  ele- 
vation, i.  e.,  a  city  on  some  elevated  spot,  and  we  may  then  compare  it  with  the 
Welsh  bre,  "  a  hill  or  mount,"  "  a  peak ;"  the  Erse  bri,  "  a  hill,"  "  a  rising 
ground,"  whence  bnogkaek,  "  hilly  ;"  the  Gaelic  bratgh,  "  the  upper  part"  of  any 
thing  or  place,  dec.    The  termination  bria  will  also  have  the  meaning  of  "  a 
city,"  and  with  this  we  may  compare  the  ending  ftpta,  in  the  names  of  certain 
cities  of  Thrace,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  also  meant  "  a  city,"  and  was 
equivalent  to  ko'mc.    Thus  Mesembria,  a  colony  of  Meganans,  was  originally 
called  MaubruL,  that  is,  "  the  city  of  Mene,"  its  founder.    So  the  city  of  Selys 
was  Selybria,  and  ^Enus  was  called  PuUyobria,  or  the  city  of  Poltys.  (Strab., 
vii.,  p.  319,  Cos.)   The  termination  -brtva  appears  to  be  closely  connected  with 
these,  and  is  probably  only  another  form  of  the  same  ending,  though  many  give 
this  also  the  meaning  of  "  bridge,"  while  others  make  it  signify  "ford." 

4.  -i>'  \t  m.  -dincx.  According  to  Dede,  dun  signified  a  hill  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  namely,  that  of  Wales  and  the  Strathclydc  Britons 
According  to  Clitipbon,  as  quoted  by  Plutarch  (compare  remarks  under  tin;  pre- 
dx  Lug),  it  was  the  same  in  meaning  in  the  language  of  Gaul,  dovvov  KaXuvoi 
ro»  itfxovra  Adelung  compares  with  this  the  Greek  div,  "a  heap  "  In  the 
names  of  places  in  Britain,  dun  and  dm  appear  to  have  been  used  indifferently 
one  for  the  other.  Thui,  for  example,  Londmum  and  Londunum  are  both  found. 
The  Welsh  dm  as,  meaning  "  city,"  has  probably  the  same  origin.  In  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  sand-hills  un  the  coast  are,  according  to  Adelung,  still  called  Dunen, 
and  so  in  England  the  name  of  down*  or  dunti  is  given  to  little  hillock*  of  sand 
formed  along  the  sea-coast.  (Adelung,  ii ,  p.  57.  Pnckard,  iii.,  p.  126.) 
6.  -dd boh.    Compare  remarks  on  the  prefix  Duro. 

6.  -LAVKi,  -urn.  In  Welsh  //an  means  "an  inclosure  "  Hence  Segclaum, 
Cttfieuchlani,  dec  • 

7.  -m »ors.    According  to  some,  this  ending  has  reference  to  an  association, 
union,  or  fellowship,  and  hence  to  a  collection  or  union  of  families  (Radloff, 
p.  397.)    Others,  however,  find  traces  of  it  in  the  Irish  aud  Gaelic  tnugk,  "a 
field  or  plain.**    It  would  then  have  reference  to  the  surrounding  locality 
(Packard,  hi.,  p.  126.    Diefenbaek,  i  ,  p.  77.) 

8.  —bitcm.  This  ending,  which  we  find  in  August  urxtum,  Cambontum,  dec., 
appears  to  mean  "a  ford."  Compare  the  Welsh  Rhyd  aud  Cornish  Ryd,  both 
meaning  "a  ford  ;"  hence  Rkydyekan,  the  Wi  lsh  i<»r  <  »xi'unl  l  j-.  no  cor- 
responding word  approaching  this  root. 

9.  -TBIGE9.  This  ending  occurs  in  tho  name  of  tho  Durotnges,  dtc.  In 
Welsh,  trig  means  "  to  stay,"  "  to  abide  whence  ingan,  "  to  remain  ;"  triga- 
dfdd,  "  inhabitants  ;"  and  hence  Duro-tnges,  "dwellers  near  water." 
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These  may  be  considered  under  three  heads :  1.  Britannia  ; 
2.  Hibernia  ;  3.  Insula  Britannicm  Minores. 

1.  BRITANNIA. 

1.  Names. 

I.  Britain  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  names  of  Bri- 
tannia (in  Greek  Bperavla,  hperravia,  Bprrravticj)  vjjaoc)  and  Al- 
bion ('AAovtwv). 

II.  The  etymology  of  the  word  Britannia  or  Britain  has  been 
much  disputed.  One  of  the  most  plausible  is  that  which  derives 
it  from  a  Celtic  word  brith  or  brit,  signifying  "  painted,"  and  tan, 
an  clement  which  we  find  forming  part  of  so  many  other  names 
of  countries,  both  ancient  and  modern,  such  as  Mauri-tan-ia, 
Aqui-tan-ia,  Lusi-tan-ia,  Kurdistan,  Hindo-stan,  6cc,  and 
which  appears  to  signify  "region"  or  "country." 

III.  The  term  brith  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  custom  fol- 
lowed by  the  inhabitants  of  staining  their  bodies  of  a  blue  color 
extracted  from  woad.  Carte  says  that  the  name  in  the  most 
ancient  British  poets  is  Inis  ("  island")  prydhain.  The  mean- 
ing, however,  of  prydhain,  if  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  cor- 
rupt form  derived  from  the  root  brit,  does  not  seem  to  be  known. 

IV.  The  name  Albion  comes  from  the  Celtio  root  Alp  or  Alb, 
and  has  reference  to  the  lofty  coasts  of  the  island,  as  it  lies  fa- 
cing Gallia.  Others,  giving  Alp  or  Alb  the  meaning  of  "  white," 
refer  the  name  to  the  white  or  chalky  cliffs  of  Britain 

2.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  probably  of  that  great  family,  the  main  branches  of  which, 
distinguished  by  the  designation  of  Celts,  sproad  themselves 
so  widely  over  middle  and  western  Europe.  The  Welsh  and 
Danish  traditions  indicate  a  migration  from  Jutland,  but  it  is 
decidedly  erroneous  to  seek  to  connect,  as  some  do,  the  name 
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Cymry,  the  national  appellation  of  the  Welsh,  with  the  Cim- 
merians (the  KifipipLot  of  Herodotus)  and  the  Cimbri  of  the 
Roman  historians,  on  the  supposition  of  their  having  onoe  oc- 
cupied Jutland,  or  the  ancient  Cimbric  Chersonese.  Neither 
the  Cimmerii  nor  Cimbri  over  dwelt  in  this  quarter. 

II.  The  Celtee  crossed  over  from  the  neighboring  country  of 
Gaul ;  and  Welsh  traditions  speak  of  two  colonies,  one  from  the 
quarter  since  known  as  Gascony,  and  another  from  Armorica. 
At  a  later  period,  the  Beiges,  actuated  by  martial  restlessness 
or  the  love  of  plunder,  assailed  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  the  island,  and  settled  there,  driving  the  Celts  into  the  inland 
country. 

III.  On  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  we  must 
conceive  that  it  received  a  very  considerable  mixture  of  Roman 
and  foreign  blood.  Comparatively  few  women  would  be  brought 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  such  of  the  latter  as  settled  perma- 
nently would  unite  themselves  to  native  females.  It  was  the 
policy,  moreover,  of  the  Romans,  to  employ  the  native  troops 
of  one  province  in  the  conquest  or  military  administration  of 
other  provinces,  a  contrivance  obviously  devised  with  tho  view 
of  preventing  revolt.  Accordingly,  we  find  among  the  Roman 
monuments  of  Britain  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  in 
that  Island  of  soldiers  from  (Jaul  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  from  which  circumstance  there  necessarily  resulted 
a  great  intermixture  of  foreign  and  native  blood. 

IV.  On  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces,  the 
Saxons  and  Angli  came  over  and  founded  1  lie  Heptarchy,  and 
their  power,  in  its  turn,  was  overthrown  by  the  Normans ;  so 
that  here,  again,  we  have  two  new  elements  added  to  the  an- 
cient stock. 

3.  Historical  Epochs. 

I.  Britain  becomes  known  in  early  times  to  the  Phoenicians, 
and  then  to  the  Carthaginians  and  tho  people  of  Massilia,  who 
all  trade  for  tin  to  certain  islands,  called  by  Herodotus  Kaaai- 
repidef  (Cassiterides),  or  "The  Tin  Islands,"  and  which  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  Scilly  Isles,  including  a 
part  of  Cornwall. 

H.  This  trade  in  tin  is  subsequently  carried  on  by  the  Ve na- 
tes, a  Gallic  tribe,  and  from  them  Ceesar  is  first  made  acquaint- 
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ed  with  Britain,  and  conceives  the  idea  of  its  conquest.  Stim- 
ulated by  the  desire  of  military  renown,  and  of  the  glory  of 
first  carrying  the  Roman  arms  into  Britain,  and  provoked,  also, 
as  he  tells  us,  by  the  aid  which  had  been  famished  to  his  enemies 
in  Gaul,  Cresar  determines  upon  the  invasion  of  the  island. 

III.  Invasion  of  Britain  by  Cajsar. — He  penetrates  some  dis- 
tance into  the  island ;  but  his  success  is  certainly  not  such  as 
to  induce  him  to  attempt  the  permanent  reduction  of  the  isl- 
and ;  and,  from  some  passages  in  ancient  authors,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  his  success  was  even  not  so  great  as  he  him- 
self has  represented  it. 

IV.  After  the  departure  of  Caesar,  the  Romans  do  not  return 
to  the  island  until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  leaving  the  Britons 
alone  for  about  a  century,  or  going  no  further  than  to  threaten 
an  attack.  In  the  interval,  those  of  the  Britons  who  dwelt  in 
the  parts  nearest  to  Gaul  appear  to  have  made  some  progress 
in  civilization.  They  coin  money,  and  many  British  coins  have 
been  discovered,  of  which  about  forty  belong  to  a  prince  named 
Cunobelin  (so  on  his  coins),  called  by  Suetonius  Cynobellinus, 
who  appears  to  have  reigned  over  the  Trinobantes,  and  to  have 
had  his  residence  at  Camalodunum. 

V.  Aulus  Plautius,  a  senator  of  praetorian  rank,  is  sent  by 
Claudius  into  Britain,  in  command  of  the  forces  designed  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  island.  The  Britons,  under  the  sons  of 
the  now  deceased  Cunobelin,  namely,  Cataratacus  and  Togo- 
dumnus,  make  a  brave  resistance,  but  are  finally  overpowered, 
Claudius  himself  having  come  with  re-enforcements  to  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  having  taken  Camalodunum,  the  capital  of 
Cunobelin,  and  numbers  of  the  natives  submit  either  at  dis- 
cretion or  upon  terms.  The  Roman  Senate  decree  triumphal 
honors  to  the  emperor,  and  the  memory  of  his  success  has  been 
perpetuated  in  his  coinage. 

VI.  Vespasian  (the  future  emperor),  lieutenant  to  Plautius, 
conquers  Vectis  Insula,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  has  consider- 
able success  against  the  tribes  of  the  southern  coast.  Upon  the 
departure  of  Plautius,  however,  those  Britons  who  are  strug- 
gling for  independence  overrun  the  lands  of  suoh  as  have  alHed 
themselves  with,  or  submitted  to  the  Romans,  and  P.  Gstorius 
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VTL  Ostorius,  after  valiant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
defeats  and  takes  prisoner  Cataratacus  (or,  as  Tacitus  calls 

him,  Caractacns),  about  A.D.  51,  and  receives  the  insignia 
of  a  triumph.  Cataratacus  is  thrown  into  chains  by  Cartis- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  with  whom  he  has  taken  ref- 
uge, and  is  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  He  is  taken  to  Rome 
with  some  of  the  members  of  his  family,  but  his  unbroken  spirit 
and  noble  demeanor  command  the  admiration  of  Claudius,  and 
he  is  pardoned  by  that  prince. 

VIII.  The  Romans  are  harassed  after  this  with  repeated 
skkmishes,  and  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Silures,  and 
Ostorius  dies,  worn  out  with  care,  about  A.D.  53.  Didius  suc- 
ceeds Ostorius,  and  finds  the  Roman  affairs  in  a  very  depressed 
condition.  He  enLra<:es  in  hostilities  with  the  Brigantes,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  gained  any  signal  advantage.  His  com- 
mand extends  into  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  successor  of  Claudi- 
us,  probably  until  A.D.  57. 

IX.  Veranins  succeeds  Didius,  but  lives  only  a  year  after 
taking  the  command,  and  does  little  in  that  interval.  His  suc- 
cessor Suetonius  Paulinos,  who  obtains  more  distinction 
Suetonius  attacks  and  captures  the  Isle  of  Mona,  now  Angle- 
5cy,  the  great  seat  of  the  Druids,  cuts  down  their  sacred  groves, 
and  destroys  the  altars  on  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
offer  up  human  sacrifices.  He  is  then  recalled  from  the  west- 
ern shores  of  Britain  by  the  news  of  a  great  rising  of  the  na- 
tives under  Bondicea,  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  has  al- 
ready been  subdued  by  the  Romans.  The  revolt  of  Boadioea 
nearly  extinguishes  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain,  hut  at  last 
the  natives  are  completely  defeated  in  a  battle,  the  scene  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  just  to  the  north  of  London. 
The  Roman  general  ravages  with  fire  and  sword  the  territories 
of  all  those  native  tribes  which  have  wavered  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  those  who  had  joined  in  the 
revolt. 

X.  The  chief  civil,  or,  rather,  fiscal  officer  of  the  Romans, 
quarrels  with  Suetonius,  and,  though  the  latter  retains  the  com- 
mand for  a  time  longer,  he  is  at  last  recalled  without  finishing 
the  war  (A.D.  62),  and  Petronius  Turpilianus  is  appointed  his 
successor.  Under  the  milder  treatment  of  the  new  general  the 
revolt  seems  to  have  subsided. 
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XL  Several  generals  are  successively  sent  to  the  island ;  but 
the  Romans  make  little  progress  until  the  time  of  Vespasian 
(A.D.  70-78),  in  whose  reign  Petilius  Cerealis  subdues  the 
Brigantes,  who  had  renewed  hostilities ;  and  Julius  Frontdnus 
subdues  the  Silures.  But  the  glory  of  completing  the  conquest 
of  South  Britain  is  reserved  for  Cnaeus  Julius  Agrioola,  whose* 
actions  are  recorded  subsequently  by  his  son-in-law,  the  histo- 
rian Tacitus. 

XII.  From  the  time  of  Agrioola,  the  later  years  of  whose 
government  are  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  we  read  little 
about  Britain  in  the  Roman  historians  until  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian (A.D.  85-120),  who  visits  the  island,  which  has  been 
much  disturbed.  The  conquests  which  Agrioola  had  made  in 
Caledonia  seem  to  have  been  speedily  lost,  and  the  emperor 
fences  in  the  Roman  territory  by  a  rampart  of  turf,  eighty  Ro- 
man, or  about  seventy-four  English  miles  long.  This  rampart 
will  be  described  at  the  end  of  the  geography  of  Britannia. 

XIII.  In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D.  138— 
161)  Roman  enterprise  revives  a  little.  Lollius  Urbicus,  his 
lieutenant  in  Britain,  drives  back  the  barbarians,  and  recovers 
the  country  as  far  as  Agricola's  line  of  stations  between  the 
Forth  and  Clyde.  An  account  of  the  intrenchment  erected  by 
him  in  this  quarter,  and  which  is  called  the  Wall  of  Antoninus, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  geography  of  Britannia. 

XIV.  In  the  following  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (AJ>. 
161-180)  we  have  some  notice  of  wars  in  Britain,  which  Cal- 
purnius  Agricola  is  sent  to  quell.  During  this  same  reign,  or 
else  in  that  of  Commodus,  son  of  Aurelius,  the  Caledonians 
break  through  the  Wall  of  Antoninus.  Ulpius  Marcellus,  an 
able  leader,  is  sent  against  them,  and  defeats  them  with  heavy 
loss.  A  great  mutiny  among  the  legions  in  Britain  occurs  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Commodus,  which  is  with  difficulty  quelled  by 
Pertinax  (afterward  emperor),  one  of  the  successors  of  Marcel- 
lus in  the  government  of  the  island. 

XV.  The  contest  between  Clodius  Albinus  and  Scverus  for 
the  empire  drains  Britain  in  a  great  measure  of  its  troops,  who 
are  called  by  the  former  to  strengthen  his  army,  and  the  north- 
ern tribes,  taking  this  opportunity  of  renewing  hostilities,  break 
into  the  Roman  province,  and  spread  desolation  far  and  near. 
Induced  by  the  unfavorable  tenor  of  the  intelligence  from  the 
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island,  Soverus,  who  had  succeeded  in  the  contest  with  Albi- 
nus,  resolves  to  undertake  the  war  in  person,  and  accordingly 

cross*'*  over,  A.D.  "206  or  207.  The  natives  do  not  come  to  a 
pitched  battle,  so  that  the  campaign  is  not  marked  by  any 
brilliant  exploits.  Scverus,  however,  orders  the  erection  of  the 
famous  wall  that  hears  his  name,  stretching  across  the  island 
from  the  $otway  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  'i/y//e.  an  account 
of  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

XVI.  Many  years  elapse,  and  many  emperors  reign  after 
this,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  event  of  importance  in  Brit- 
ain. In  the  reign  of  Dioelcsian  and  .Maximian.  Carausius,  a 
Menapian,  who  commands  the  Roman  licet  in  the  North  Sea 
against  the  Prankish  and  Saxon  pirates,  seizes  Hritain,  and  as- 
sumes the  purple  (about  A.D.  :2^s),  and  such  i-^  hi>  activity 
and  ] >ower  that  the  emperors  consent  to  recognize  him  as  their 
partner  in  the  empire.  Jle  is  killed,  however,  some  years  aft- 
erward bv  Aileetus,  one  of  his  friends  (A.D.  'J!*7).  and.  three 
years  after  this,  Hritain  is  recovered  lor  the  emperors  by  As- 
elepiodotus.  captain  of  the  guards. 

XVII.  On  the  resignation  of  Dioelcsian  and  Maximian  (A.D. 
304),  Britain  is  included  in  the  dominions  of  ( 'onstant  ms  ( 'Mo- 
ms, one  of  their  successors.  This  prince  dies  in  Hritain,  at 
Eboracum,  now  \urk  (A.D.  oM)7).  alter  having  undertaken, 
with  some  sui-cess,  an  exj>cditiou  against  the  Caledonians. 
His  son.  Constant ine  the  ( i  real,  al.-o  carries  on  some  hostilities 
with  the  same  people  The  northern  tribes  now  begin  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Hicts  and  Scots. 

XV  III.  The  Roman  power  is  now  fast  decaying,  and  the 
provinces  arc  no  longer  secure  against  the  irrupt lon.s  of  the  sav- 
age tribes  that  press  upon  tin  long  line  of  the  frontier  Hrit- 
ain, situated  at  one  cxlremitv  ol  the  empire,  sutler--  dreadlully. 
The  Picts,  Scots,  and  Attaeotli  bursi  in  from  ilie  north,  and 
the  Saxons  infest  the  eoast.  In  J 1  h •  reign  of  Yalentinian.  prob- 
ably in  the  year  :{07,  Thcodosius  (lather  of  tin-  emp,  ror  of  that 
name)  being  sent  over  as  governor,  hods  the  northern  people 
plundering  Augusta,  or  Loudon,  so  that  the  whole  province  ap- 
pears to  have  been  overrun  by  them.  He  drives  them  out,  re- 
covers the  provincial  towns  and  forts,  re-establishes  the  Roman 
power,  and  gives  the  name  of  Valentin  cither  to  the  disi rict  be- 
tween the  walls  of  Antoninus  and  Severus.  or.  as  Ilors[e\  thinks, 
to  a  part  of  the  province  south  ot  the  wall  of  Sewnis. 
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XIX.  Gratian  and  Valentinian  II.  associate  Theodosius  (son 
of  the  preceding)  with  them  in  the  empire.  This  gives  um- 
brage to  Maximus,  a  Spaniard  who  had  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  Britain,  and  he  raises  in  this  island  the  standard  of 

revolt.  Levying  a  considerable  force,  lie  crosses  over  to  the 
Continent,  defeats  Gratian,  whom  hi:  orders  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  maintains  himself  lor  sonic  time  in  the  possession  ol  his 
usurped  authority.  He  is  at  last,  however,  overcome  by  The- 
odosius, and  the  province  returns  to  its  subjection  to  the  em- 
pire. The  Britons  who  had  followed  Muximus  to  the  Conti- 
nent, receive  from  him  possessions  in  Armorica,  where  they  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  state  which  still,  at  the  present  dav,  under 
the  appellation  of  Br?tagm\  retains  their  language  and  their 
name. 

XX.  Stilieho,  whose  name  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the 
degenerate  age  in  which  he  lived,  serves  in  Britain  with  suc- 
cess, probably  about  A.I).  40o\  After  his  departure,  the  un- 
happy province  is  again  attacked  by  the  barbarians,  and  is  agi- 
tated also  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  who  suc- 
cessively set  up  three  claimants  to  the  imperial  throne,  Marcus, 
Gratian,  and  Constantine.  The  first  and  second  are  soon  de- 
throned and  destroyed  by  the  very  power  which  had  raised 
them.  Constantine  is  for  a  time  more  fortunate.  Raising  a 
force  among  the  youth  of  the  island,  he  passes  over  into  Gaul, 
(A.D.  409),  acquires  possession  of  that  province,  and  fixes  the 
seat  of  his  government  at  Arclate,  now  Aries,  where  he  is  soon 
after  besieged,  taken,  and  killed.  His  expedition  serves  to  ex- 
haust Britain  of  its  natural  defenders:  the  distresses  of  the 
empire  render  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  troops  necessary, 
and  near  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  or,  according  to  some, 
about  A.D.  420,  nearly  five  hundred  years  after  the  first  inva- 
sion by  Julius  Caesar,  the  island  is  finally  abandoned  by  them. 

4.  Division  of  Britannia  by  the  Romans. 

I.  The  first  Roman  governors  were  the  proprietors,  officers 
ohiefly  or  entirely  military ;  nor  are  there,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  records  or  traces  of  a  subdivision  of  Britain  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Our  authority  for 
the  administration  of  Britain  is  the  Notitia  Imperii,  a  record 
of  late  date,  probably  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Romans  quit- 
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ting  the  island.  Prom  the  "  Notitia"  we  learn  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  was  intrusted  to  an  officer  called  Vica- 

rius,  under  whom  there  were  five  governors,  one  for  each  of  the 
five  provinces. 

II.  The  names  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  Britannia 
was  divided  were  as  follows  :  1.  Britannia  Prima  :  2.  Britan- 
nia Secunda  ;  3.  Flavia  Casariensis  ;  4.  Maxima  Casaricn- 
sis  ;  5.  Valentia  or  Vatentiana.  Previous  to  this,  the  only  di- 
vision had  been  into  Britannia  Romana,  or  that  part  of  the  isl- 
and under  the  Roman  sway,  and  Britannia  Barbara. 

III.  The  situation  of  these  five  provinces  is  given  by  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  work 
was  discovered  and  published  at  Copenhagen  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  whose  authority,  though  disputed  by 
some,  is  apparently  not  untrustworthy. 

IV.  Britannia  Prima,  according  to  the  authority  just  men- 
tioned, comprehended  the  country  south  of  the  Thames  and 
Bristol  Channel. 

V.  Britannia  Secnnda  comprehended  the  country  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Britain  by  the  Sabrina,  now  the  Severn,  and 
the  Deva,  now  the  Dee  ;  in  other  words,  Wales,  Herefordshire, 
Monmouthshire,  and  parts  of  Salop,  and  of  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester. 

VI.  Flavia  Cffsariensis  comprehended  the  territory  north 
of  the  Thames,  east  of  the  Severn,  and  probably  south  of  the 
Mersey,  of  the  Don  which  joins  the  Yorkshire  Ousr,  and  the 
Bvmber. 

VII.  Maxima  Ctcsariensis  comprehended  the  country  from 
the  Mersey  and  the  If  umber  to  the  wall  of  Severus. 

VIII.  Valentia  or  ValcvMo/Hi* oompfehended  the  eon ntry  be- 
tween the  wall  of  Severus  and  the  rampart  of  Antoninus,  in- 
cluding the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  tin*  eounty  of  Northum- 
berland, and  part  of  Cumberland. 

IX.  Th*'  remaining  | utrt  of  tin*  island  was  never  long  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  Agricola  overran  part  of  it,  and  estab- 
lished some  stations  ;  ami  probably  other  commanders  after  him 
brought  it  into  temporary  subjection.  The  part  which  Agric- 
ola thus  subdued  is  termed  by  Richard  Vespasiana,  and  in- 
cluded the  country  between  the  rampart  of  Antoninus  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Moray  Frith  (Ptolemy's  actuary  of  the 
Varar)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 
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X.  Horsley  gives  an  arrangement  of  the  provinces  entirely 
different  from  the  above,  except  so  far  as  regards  Britannia 
Secunda.  He  makes  Britannia  Prima  to  extend  from  the 
coast  of  Sussex  to  the  banks  of  the  Nene,  and  assigns  the  west- 
ern counties  to  Flavia  Ccesariensis.  He  places  Valentia  with- 
in the  wall  of  Severus,  and  Maxima  Casariensis  beyond  it. 

6.  Situation  and  Extent. 

I.  The  knowledge  which  the  earlier  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
of  the  shape  and  situation  of  Britain  was  at  first  extremely  lim- 
ited and  erroneous.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  it  was  at  first 
a  matter  of  complete  uncertainty  whether  Britannia  was  an 
island  or  merely  a  frontier  of  the  Continent.  The  invasion  of 
Julius  Caisar  first  threw  some  light  upon  this  subject.  That 
commander  describes  Britannia  as  triangular  in  shape,  one  side 
of  the  triangle  being  opposite  to  Gaul,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Strabo. 

II.  The  Romans  first  became  fully  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cuit of  Britain  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  during  whose  govern- 
ment in  that  quarter  a  Roman  fleet  first  sailed  round  the  isl- 
and, as  if  to  mark  the  extended  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire. 

III.  Erroneous  ideas,  however,  still  remained  on  various  points 
connected  with  the  position  of  this  island.  The  old  geogra- 
phers had  given  the  northern  coast  of  Spain  a  northwesterly 
direction,  and,  unacquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  Bretagne 
reached  westward,  made  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Germany  run 
in  an  almost  uniform  northeasterly  direction.  Tacitus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Agricola,  places  Britain  in  the  angle  thus  formed, 
and  makes  its  western  side  lie  facing  the  coast  of  Spain. 

IV.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Britannia  had  the  Oceanus  Due- 
caledonius  ('Queavbs  ^ovnKaXrjddvio^)  on  the  north  ;  the  Oceanus 
Hibernicus  ('Qiceavdc  'Iw6epvtic6^),  or  Irish  Sea,  and  the  Oce- 
anus Verginicus  ('Qiceavbs  Ovepy/woc),  or  St.  George's  Channel, 
on  the  west ;  the  Oceanus  Britannicus  ('Qiceavbs  BperraviKog), 
or  British  Channel,  on  the  south ;  and  the  Oceanus  German- 
icus  ('fl/icavd?  lepuaviKog),  or  German  Ocean,  on  the  east. 

V 

7.  Mountains. 

The  only  chain  of  mountains  in  Britain  expressly  named  by 
the  ancient  geographers  are  the  Grampian,  Mans  Grampius. 
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In  the  ancient  Scottish  tongue  this  ridge  was  called  Grantz- 
bain.  It  runs  from  Dumbarton  to  Aberdeenshire.  The  Gram- 
pian hills  are  rendered  memorable  by  the  victory  which  Agricola 
obtained  on  them  over  Ualgacus,  in  the  last  year  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  which  entirely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Britons. 
In  Strathcrn,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Kirk  of  Couierie, 
is  a  valley  nearly  a  mile  broad,  and  some  miles  long,  through 
which  the  Erne  and  Rachel  ilow.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
two  Roman  camps,  with  a  double  wall  and  trench,  one  largo 
enough  to  contain  the  eight  thousand  men  which  Agricola  led 
to  battle  on  the  occasion  mentioned  above,  the  other  smaller, 
and  suited  for  his  three  thousand  cavalry.  Two  miles  south- 
east is  a  third  camp,  in  which  two  legions  might  be  conveniently 
quartered.  The  place  itself  still  bears  the  name  of  Gulgachan 
Rossmvor,  taken  from  that  of  the  Caledonian  leader. 

8.  Promontories. 

1.  On  the  Southern  Side. 

1.  Bolerium  Promontoriu m  (BoXipiov  'AKpon-qpiov),  called, 
also,  Antivestaum  Promontori  urn  (' AvriovioTQiov  'AKpcjrfjpiov), 
now  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall.  2.  Qcrinum  Promontorium 
('OKptvov  'ktpuTTipiov),  called,  also,  Damn&nium  Promontorium 
(bauvovtov  'AKpuTTjpiov),  now  Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall. 

3.  Criu  Metopon  (Kptov  Miramov),  now  Ram  Head,  in  Devon- 
shire. 4.  Hellenis  Promontorium,  now  Berry  Head,  in  Dev- 
onshire, to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding.  5.  Vindelia  Prom- 
ontorium, to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Portland  Bill,  in 
Dorsetshire.  6.  Durotrigum  Promontorium,  now  St.  Alban's 
Head,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  territory  of  the  Durotriges. 

2.  On  the  Western  Coast. 

S 

1.  Herculis  Promontorium  ('HpaxXSovs  'Atcpwrfipiov),  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Bolerium  Promontorium,  now  Hart  land  Point, 
in  Devonshire,  at  the  mouth  of  Bristol  Channel.  2.  Octape- 
tarum  Promontorium  ('OKranoiTapov  'AKpwrriptov),  now  St.  Da- 
vids Head,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Wales.  3.  Can- 
cel no  rum  Promontorium  (Kayxavuv  'AKp<oT7)piov),  now  Braich 
y  Pwill,  or  Braichy  Pwill  Head,  in  Caernarvonshire,  Wales. 

4.  Novantum  Promontorium  (Sovavrtiv  'Aitpwrfiptov),  now 
Mull ,  of  Galloway.  5.  Epidium  Promontorium  ('Enldiov 
'AKpurrjpiov),  now  Mull  of  Cantyre. 
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3.  On  the  Northern  Side, 

1.  Ebudum  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Wrath,  in  Suther- 
landshire,  Scotland.  2.  Tarvidium  Promontorium,  called,  also, 
Orcas  Promontorium  ('Op*ac  'AKpuHiptov),  now  Dunnet  Head, 
in  Caithness-shire,  Scotland.  3.  Virvedrum  Promontorium 
(Oiiepovedpovp  'A/rpwr^ov),  called,  also,  Caledonia:  Extrema, 
now  Duncansby  Head,  in  the  same  shire. 

4.  On  the  Eastern  Side. 

1.  Berubium  Promontorium  (Ovepov6lovp  'AKpurrjptov),  now 
Noss  Head,  in  Caithness-shire,  Scotland.  2.  Penoxullum 
Promontorium,  now  OrcJ  Head,  in  the  same  shire.  3.  Taize- 
turn  Promontorium  (Tat^eXov  'AKpwr^xov),  called,  also,  Taix- 
alorum  Promontorium,  now  KinnairWs  Head,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland.  This  point  of  land  forms  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Grampian  chain.  4.  Ocellum  Promontorium 
('OkcAAov  'AKpu-riiptov),  now  Spurn  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  in  England.  5.  Cantium  Promontorium  (Kdmov 
'Axpurripiov),  called,  also,  Acantium  Promontorium,  now  the 
North  Foreland,  in  Kent; 

.  - 

9.  Rivers,  Bays,  and  Inlets. 
1.  On  the  Eastern  Side. 
I.  Tamtsis,  called  by  Tacitus  the  Tamesa,  now  the  Thames, 
rising  in  the  country  of  the  Dobuni,  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Durocornovium,  now  Cirencester,  and  flowing  east- 
ward into  the  Oceanus  Germanicus,  or  German  Ocean.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.-  It  is  a 
common  opinion  that  this  river,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
is  properly  called  Isis,  and  that  it  is  only  below  the  junction 
of  the  Thame  that  it  is  called  Thames,  which  name  is  said  to 
be  formed  by  combining  the  two  names  Thame  and  Isis.  But 
Cambden  observed  long  ago  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  that  the 
river  was  called  Thames  in  its  upper  as  well  as  in  its  lower 
part ;  that  the  name  Isis  never  occurs  in  ancient  records,  and 
was  never  used  by  the  common  people,  but  only  by  scholars. 
Ceesar  writes  the  name  Tamesis  (evidently  Tamos  or  Thames, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Latin  termination).  Tacitus,  as  we 
have  already  said,  writes  it  Tamesa,  and  Dio  Cassius  Tapeoa, 
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which  is  the  same  name  with  the  appendage  of  a  different  ter- 
mination.   Ptolemy  has  it  'Id^oa,  or,  in  some  MSS.,  'Ia^<7a*c, 

and  in  some  editions  'Idfuaoa,  all  which,  most  probably,  are 
forms  of  the  same  name,  'I  havintr  been,  bv  the  carelessness  of 
some  early  transcriber,  substituted  for  T. 

D.  Idumania  (Eldovpavia  irorauoc)  or  Sidumanis  {Zidovpavie), 
according  to  most  authorities  Blackwater  River  and  Bay,  but 
according  to  Mannert  the  mouth  of  the  River  Stour.  The 
former  is  the  more  correct  opinion.  Both  the  Blackwater  and 
the  Slour  are  in  Essex,  the  latter  forming,  in  part,  its  north- 
ern boundary. 

III.  Sturius,  now  the  Stour,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding, 
and  having  Harwich  at  its  mouth. 

IV.  Garytnus  (Tappvevoc),  in  the  territory  of  the  Iceni,  now 
the  Yare ,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

V.  Metaris  jEstuarium  (Merapic  elevate),  now  tho  Wash. 
Cambden  makes  Ptolemy's  Merapic  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  old 
British  term  Matiraith,  which,  according  to  him,  was  a  gen- 
eral name  for  an  sestuary.  The  actuary  of  the  Wash  at  the 
present  day  is  occupied  for  tho  most  part  by  sand-banks,  dry 
at  low  water.  Between  these  banks  the  streams  that  flow  into 
the  eestuary  have  their  channels.  Amon?  these  streams  may 
be  named  the  Ouse,  the  ancient  Trivona,  and  the  Nen£,  tho 
ancient  Aufona,  which  others,  however,  make  to  corresjwmd  to 
the  modern  Avon. 

VI.  Abus  ('A6og),  now  tho  Humber.  Tho  Humber  Is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  an  actuary,  since  tho  name  is  only  applied  to 
the  united  streams  of  the  Trent  and  smaller  or  northern  Ouse, 
and  since  tho  tide  flows  up  both  these  rivers  abovo  their  junc- 
tion. Some  make  a  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  Alms 
astuarium  and  the  Abus  Jluvius,  regarding  the  former  as  the 
Humber,  and  the  latter  as  the  modern  Ouse.  The  tributaries 
of  the  Ouse  aro  the  Urns,  now  Yore,  and  the  Derventio,  now 
Derwent. 

VII.  Dunum  JEstuarium  (Aovvov  noknoc),  now  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Tee. 

VIII.  Vedra  (Ovedpa),  now,  according  to  most  authorities, 
the  Weare,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Mannert,  however, 
seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  Tync,  but  this  last  is  the  ancient 
Tina,  north  of  the  Vedra,  and  marking  tho  eastern  termination 
of  tho  wall  of  Hadrian. 
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IX.  Alauna  or  Alaunus  ('kXaZvoq),  now  the  Aln,  in  Northum- 
berland. Some,  less  correctly,  make  it  answer  to  the  modern 
Coquet,  which  enters  the  ocean  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Aln. 
Horsley,  still  more  erroneously,  makes  the  Alaunus  the  same 
with  the  modern  Tweed. 

X.  Tueda,  now  the  Tweed.  This  Latin  form  of  the  name 
is  given  by  Cambden,  who  errs,  however,  in  making  the  Taum 
jEstuarium  correspond  to  the  mouth  of  this  river,  when  it  is 
rather  the  Frith  of  Tay,  further  to  the  north. 

XI.  Boderia  jEstuarium  (Bodepia  dsxyoig),  now  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  Here  was  the  western  termination  of  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus. Tacitus  calls  it  Bodotria  jEstuarium.  Some  erro- 
neously make  Bodotria  the  same  as  Solway  Frith,  but  this 
was  the  ltuna  jEstuarium. 

XII.  Tava  jEstuarium,  now  the  Frith  of  Tay,  into  which 
fell  the  River  Tavus,  now  the  Tay. 

XIII.  jEsica,  as  given  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  now  the 
Southern  Esk.  In  like  manner,  the  same  authority  gives  the 
Tina,  a  short  distance  above  the  former,  now  the  Northern  Esk. 

XIV.  Deva  (Aqova,  diova),  now  the  Dee,  on  which  stands 
New  Aberdeen.  It  rises  in  the  Grampian  chain.  There  was 
another  river  called  the  Deva,  the  modern  name  of  which  is 
also  the  Dee,  on  the  western  coast  of  England,  and  which  falls 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  having  Chester  on  it,  near  its  mouth. 

XV.  Cclnius  (YLiXvioc),  now  the  Dover  an,  to  the  west  of 
Taizelum  Promontorium,  and  rising  in  the  Grampian  chain. 

XVI.  Tuasis  jEstuarium  (Tovalatc  etcxyoic),  now  Murray 
Frith.  Richard  of  Cirencester  calls  this  Vara  jEstuarium,  but 
the  Vara  jEstuarium  of  Ptolemy  (Ov&pa  elexvoic)  is  rather  the 
Frith  of  Cromartie,  a  little  beyond. 

XVII.  Abbna  jEstuarium,  now  Dornoch  Frith.  On  the 
point  of  land  where  the  lower  shore  of  the  frith  terminates, 
now  Tarbet  Ness,  were  erected  the  "  Arce  Finium  Imperii 
Romania 

XVIII.  Loxa  (A<S£a),  just  above  the  restuary  last  mentioned, 
now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Struih,  but,  according  to  oth- 
ers, the  Loth  or  Lossie. 

XIX.  Ila  (IXa),  now  the  Wick,  running  into  a  bay  of  the 
same  name. 
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2.  On  the  Northern  Side. 

I.  Nabceus  (Nafaioc),  now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Dur- 
ness, but  more  probably  the  Navern. 

II.  Votsas  Sinus  (OvoXoac  koAttoc),  now  Calva  Bay. 

3.  On  the  Western  Side. 

I.  Long-us  jEstuarium  (Aoyyoc  tlrXiaic).  now  Zur/<  Linnhe, 
at  the  month  of  which  lay  Maleas  Insula,  now  the  /s/c  of  Mull. 

II.  Lelaanonius  Sinus  (AeXaavvovioc  k6Xttoc),  now  LocA  Fme, 
with  the  G/ofa  Insula,  now  /s/e  o/  yl/raw,  lying  off  its  mouth. 

III.  Glota  jEstuarium  (KXu>ra  dcXvoic),  now  the  Fri/A  of 
Clyde.  Here  was  the  western  extremity  of  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus. 

IV.  RJierigonius  Sinus  ('Viptyovioc  koXttoc),  now  Loch  Ryan, 
the  outer  shore  of  which  formed  part  of  the  Novantum  Cherso- 
nesus,  terminating  in  the  Novantum  Promontorium,  or  Mull 
of  Galloway. 

V.  Abravannus  Sinus  ('A6paovawoc  koXttoc),  now  Luce  Bay, 
east  of  the  Novantum  Chersonesus. 

VI.  Iena  jEstuarium  ('\nvd  ef^wxic),  to  the  east  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Wigton  Bay. 

VII.  It  una  jEstuarium  ('irovva  dcXvoic),  now  Solway  Frith, 
between  Scotland  and  Kngla  nd,  and  where  was  the  western 
termination  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  its  eastern  one  being  on  the 
Tyne. 

VIII.  Moricambe  /Estuarium  (MopiKfififa]  fir\v(Jir),  now  Mo- 
ricambe Bay,  just  below  which  was  Sctanfittrum  Partus,  now 
Lancaster  Bay. 

IX.  Betisama  jEstuarium  (RrXioafia  devote),  now  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Mersey,  according  to  most  authorities;  but  more, 
properly  that  of  the  River  Bibble,  and  so  given  by  Cambden. 

X.  Seteia  jEstuarium  (lerrjia  devoir),  the  mouth  of  the 
Deva,  the  modern  Dee. 

XI.  Toisobius  or  Toesobis  ('  Yoioofnr),  now  the  Conway,  a  riv- 
er of  Wales,  flowing  into  the  Irish  Sea.  At  its  mouth  was 
Conovium,  now  Aberconway. 

XII.  S/ucia  (IrovKia),  now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Dujji 
or  Douay,  but,  according  to  Reichard,  the  Dyst.  The  former 
is  the  more  correct  opinion. 
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XIII.  Tuerobis  (Tov£po6is),  now  the  Teify  or  Teive,  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Cardiganshire  in  Wales.  Reichard  makes 
it  the  Milford. 

XIV.  Sabrina  JEstuarium,  called,  also,  Sabriana  J$stuari- 
um  (latpiava  tUx00^)*  now  ^ne  mouth  of  the  Severn,  the  an- 
cient Sabrina  or  Sabriana.  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  this 
river,  and  names  as  one  of  its  tributaries  the  Antona,  now  the 
Avon.  The  true  reading  in  Tacitus  for  the  latter  stream  is, 
Mannert  thinks,  Atom. 

XV.  Vexalla  JEstuarium  (Ovlfakka  ekx™s),  now  Bridge- 
water  Bay,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 

4.  On  the  Southern  Side. 

I.  Cenionis  Ostia  (Kevicjv  norapds),  now,  according  to  Man- 
nert, Falmouth  Harbor  or  Bay,  into  which  the  small  river 
Vale  flows. 

II.  Tamarus  (Tdpapo$),  now  the  Tamar,  on  which  stands 
Plymouth,  and  the  Tamari  Ostia  is  now  Plymouth  Sound. 

III.  Isaca  ('lodica),  now  the  Axe,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  the  Exe,  with  Exmouth  at  the  entrance,  and  Exeter, 
the  ancient  Isca  Dumnoniorum,  a  little  distance  up. 

IV.  Alanus  ('Akalvos),  or,  according  to  a  more  correct  read- 
ing, Alaunus  ('Akavvog),  supposed  to  be  the  small  river  on  which 
Bridport  is  at  present  situated.  Ptolemy  places  his  Isca  on 
this,  in  the  interior,  which  the  copyists  often  confound  with 
Isca  Silurum,  now  Caer  Leon,  in  Monmouthshire. 

V.  Portus  Magnus  (Meyag  kifi^v),  now  Portsmouth  Harbor. 
The  position  of  this  haven  is  well  ascertained,  both  by  its  size 
and  security,  when  compared  with  the  neighboring  harbors. 
The  situation  of  Venta  Belgarum,  now  Winchester,  to  the  north- 
west, as  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  likewise  serves  to  fix  the  lo- 
cality. The  only  difficulty  is,  that  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  an- 
cient Vectis  Insula,  lies  to  the  southwest  of  Portsmouth,  where- 
as Ptolemy  places  it  to  the  southeast  of  the  HeyaQ  Ai/ujjv.  The 
old  geographer,  however,  occasionally  makes  slips  of  this  kind. 

VI.  Novus  Portus  (Kaivbf  kpty),  now  the  harbor  of  Rye, 
into  which  the  River  Bother,  the  ancient  Limanus,  empties. 
Mannert,  less  correctly,  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  harbor  of 
Hythe.  . 

VII.  Next  follow,  in  succession,  Portus  Lemanianus,  now 
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the  harbor  of  Lymne,  the  ancient  Lematue ;  Partus  Dubris, 
now  the  harbor  of  Dover  ;  and  Partus  Ritupis,  called,  also, 
Ritupce  or  Rutupicc,  now  Richborough. 

10.  Character  of  the  Country,  &c. 

The  ancient  writers  describe  Britannia  as  for  the  most  part 
level  and  well  wooded.  Several  portions  of  it,  however,  are 
represented  as  mountainous  and  hilly,  particularly  to  the  north. 
The  soil  is  spoken  of  as  very  productive,  and  the  surface  of  the 
country  as  abounding  in  rivers  large  and  small.  Among  the 
mineral  products  are  mentioned  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  &c. 

11.  Character  of  the  Inhabitants. 

I.  Various  particulars  are  given,  relative  to  the  ancient  Brit- 
ons, by  Ca?sar,  Tacitus,  Mela,  Dio  Cassius,  Herodian,  and  other 
writers.  » 

II.  According  to  Caesar,  the  natives  of  Cantium,  the  modern 
Kent,  were  by  far  the  most  civilized,  and  did  not  differ  much  in 
their  customs  from  the  Gauls.  The  inland  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  most  part  did  not  sow  corn,  but  lived  on  milk  and 
flesh,  and  had  their  clothing  of  skins. 

III.  All  the  Britons,  according  to  the  same  authority,  stained 
themselves  with  woad,  which  produced  a  blue  tinge,  and  gave 
them  a  more  fearful  appearanco  in  battle.  They  also  woro  the 
hair  long,  and  shaved  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  head 
and  the  upper  lip. 

IV.  They  fought  without  coat  of  mail  and  helmet,  armed 
merely  with  the  long  and  broad  Celtic  sword,  a  javelin,  and  a 
small  shield. 

V.  They  built  their  dwellings  after  the  manner  of  mere  huts. 
For  example,  the  city  of  Cassivellaunus,  though  called  a  town 
and  a  capital,  appears,  from  Ciesar,  to  have  been  nothing  but 
a  thick  wood  or  labyrinth,  with  clusters  of  houses,  or  rather 
huts,  scattered  about  it,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
and  a  rampart,  the  latter  made  of  mud  or  felled  trees,  or  prob- 
ably of  both  materials  intermingled.  In  many  respects,  the 
towns  of  the  Cingalese,  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  and  the  mode 
of  fighting  against  the  English  practiced  by  that  people  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  resemble  the  British  towns 
and  the  British  warfare  of  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
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VI.  The  mode  of  fighting  practiced  by  the  ancient  Britons 
differed  in  one  respect  very  materially  from  that  of  the  Gauls, 
namely,  in  the  employment  of  war-chariots,  which  several  times 
produced  very  serious  effects  on  the  Romans.  These  cars,  called 
Esseda  or  Essed/z  by  the  Romans,  were  made  to  contain  each 
a  charioteer  for  driving,  and  one,  two,  or  more  warriors  for 
fighting.  They  were  at  once  strong  and  light;  the  extremity 
of  their  axles  ajid  othor  salient  points  wore  armed  with  scythes 
and  hooks  for  cutting  and  tearing  whatever  fell  in  their  way, 
as  they  were  driven  rapidly  along ;  and  the  Britons,  in  the  man- 
agement of  them,  displayed,  according  to  Cresar,  the  greatest 
valor  and  dexterity. 

VII.  As  to  the  religion  of  the  Britons,  Druidism  flourished 
among  them  in  all  its  vigor.  Indeed,  this  singular  superstition 
was  considered  by  the  Gauls,  erroneously  to  be  sure,  to  have 
originated  in  Britain.  A  late  writer,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  not  without  Oriental  features.  So  much  sub- 
serviency, as  he  remarks,  of  one  part  of  a  nation  to  another,  in 
an  age  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  influence  and  of  the  habits 
of  obedience,  is  not  without  resemblance  to  that  system  of  an- 
cient Asia  which  confined  men  to  hereditary  occupations,  and 
consequently  vested  in  the  sacerdotal  caste  a  power  founded  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  knowledge. 

VIII.  The  Druids,  according  to  Csesar,  were  the  ministers 
of  sacred  things  ;  they  had  the  charge  of  sacrifices,  both  public 
and  private ;  and  they  gave  directions  for  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligious worship.  A  great  number  of  young  men  resorted  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  their  system  ;  and  they 
were  held  by  tho  nation  at  large  in  the  highest  reverence.  They 
determined  most  disputes,  whether  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  or 
of  individuals  ;  and  if  any  crime  had  been  committed,  if  a  man 
had  been  slain,  if  there  wore  a  contest  concerning  an  inherit- 
ance, or  the  boundaries  of  lands,  it  was  the  Druids  who  settled 
the  matter.  One  Arch  Druid  presided  over  all  the  rest.  One 
of  the  most  revolting  features  in  the  superstition  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  was  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices,  and  they  employed 
the  Druids  to  officiate  at  these. 
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12.  Tribes  of  Britannia. 

L  CiKSAH,  in  his  two  descents  upon  Britain,  saw  no  more 
than  a  corner  of  the  country.  The  furthest  point  to  which  he 
penetrated  was  the  capital  of  Cassivellaunus,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  now  ruined  town  of 
Verulam,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Alban's,  in  Hertfordshire.  Ciesar 
himself  describes  the  dominions  of  this  prince  as  lying  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty 
miles  from  the  sea,  bv  which  he  probably  means  the,  cast  roa<t 
of  Kent,  from  which  he  began  his  march.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  nowhere  told  of  what  people  Caasivellaunus  was  king.  The 
only  British  ciations  mentioned  by  Caesar  are  the  people  of 
Cantium,  the  Trinobantes,  the  Cenimagni,  the  Segontiaci, 
the  Ancalites,  tho  Bibroci,  and  the  Cassi.  Nearly  all  these 
must  have  dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  he  hastily 
overran. 

II.  The  Trinobantes  of  Ceesar  occupied  Essex,  and  probably 
the  greater  part  of  Middlesex;  the  Cenimagni  are  thought  to 
have  dwelt  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire  ;  the  Se- 
gontiaci  in  Hampshire ;  the  Ancalites  and  Bibroci  in  Berk- 
shire; and  the  Cassi  in  Hertfordshire,  one  of  tho  hundreds  of 
which,  that  in  which  St.  Alban's  stands,  still  retains  the  name 
of  Cassto. 

III.  According  to  Ptolemy,  who,  after  all,  is  the  only  author- 
ity upon  whom  much  dependence  can  bo  placed,  the  space  over 
which  the  tribes  mentioned  by  Cicsar  have  been  commonly  dif- 
fused appears  to  have  been  fully  occupied  by  other  tribes.  The 
following  is  the  order  in  which  he  enumerates  the  several  na- 
tions inhabiting  what  we  now  call  South  Britain,  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  appears  to  distribute  the  country  among  them. 

Tribes  in  South  Britain,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

I.  Brigantes. — Their  territory  is  described  as  extending  across 
the  island  from  sea  to  sea,  and  it  appears  to  have  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  the  modern  counties  of  Durham,  York,  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire.  The  Brigantes  were 
considered  the  most  powerful  of  tho  British  nations. 

II.  Parisi. — These  are  stated  to  have  been  adjacent  to  the 
Brigantes,  and  in  a  southeastern  direction  from  them.  They 
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are  thought  to  have  occupied  the  southeastern  angle  of  York- 
shire, now  called  Holdemess,  lying  along  the  coast  of  Bridling- 
ton or  Burlington  Bay. 

III.  Ordovices.— They  dwelt  to  the  southwest  of  the  Brigantes 
and  Parisi,  in  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  island,  and  appear 
to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  North  Wales. 

IV.  Cornavii. — These  were  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the 
preceding,  and  seem  to  have  occupied  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
Stafford,  Worcester,  and  Warwick. 

V.  Coritani. — These  were  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the 
preceding.  They  probably  occupied  the  whole  of  the  space  in- 
tervening between  the  Cornavii  and  the  eastern  coast,  compre- 
hending the  modern  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  Rutland,  and  part  of  Northampton. 

VI.  Catyeuchlani  (or  Catuellani,  as  they  are  called  by  Dio 
Cassius). — These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  are 
conjectured  to  have  occupied  the  remainder  of  Northampton, 
and  all  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Huntingdon,  and 
probably  the  southwestern  portion  of  Oxfordshire,  lying  along 
the  Thames. 

VII.  Simfni,  called  by  Tacitus  Iccni. — These  lay  to  the  east 
of  the  preceding,  and  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire. 

VIII.  Trifioantcs,  called  Trinobantes  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus. 
— These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  preceding.  Ptolemy  places  them 
more  to  the  eastward  than  the  Siraeni,  and  this  may  suggest 
a  doubt  as  to  these  last  being  really  the  same  with  the  Iccni, 
who  appear,  from  the  Itinerary,  to  have  certainly  inhabited 
Norfolk.  Probably,  however,  Ptolemy  erroneously  supposed 
the  coast  of  Essex  to  stretch  further  to  the  east  than  that  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Essex  be- 
ing the  district,  or  a  part  of  the  district,  assigned  by  Ptolemy 
to  the  Trinobantes,  since  ho  settles  them  beside  the  a?stuary 
Jamissa,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and  they  also  occupied 
a  portion  of  Middlesex. 

IX.  Demcta. — These  were  situated  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Ordovices,  and  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  island.  They 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  three  south  Welsh  counties  of  Car- 
marthen, Cardigan,  and  Pembroke. 

.  X.  Silures.— These  were  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and 
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occupied,  as  is  supposed,  the  Welsh  counties  of  Radnor,  Breck- 
nock, and  Glamorgan,  and  also  Hereford  and  Monmouth- 
shire. 

XI.  Dobuni  (probably  the  same  who  are  called  by  Dio  Cas- 
sius  the  Boduni). — These  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Silures,  and 
probably  inhabited  Gloucestershire,  with  the  greater  part  of 
Oxfordshire. 

XII.  Atrebatii. — These  lay  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  are  thought  (although  the  point  is  disputed)  to  have  been 
the  occupants  of  Berkshire.  As  they  were,  if  we  may  trust  to 
their  name,  a  Belgio  community,  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
were  seated  to  the  south  than  to  the  north  of  the  Thames  ;  and 
the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  by  Ptolemy,  namely, 
among  the  nations  to  the  south  of  the  Catieuchlani  and  the 
Trinobantes,  appears  also  to  favor  the  former  position. 

XIII.  Cantii. — These  were  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and 
extended  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.  They  inhabited 
Kent  and  a  part  of  Surrey,  and  their  territories  and  those  of 
the  Atrebatii  met,  in  all  probabitity,  somewhere  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Surrey. 

XIV.  Regni.— These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Atrebatii  and 
Cantii.  They  therefore  occupied  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  prob- 
ably the  greater  part  of  Hampshire. 

XV.  Bel  gee. — These  were  situate  to  the  south  of  the  Dobuni, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  eastern  part  of  Somer- 
set, Wilts,  and  the  western  part  of  Hampshire. 

XVI.  Durotrtges. — These  lay  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Their  seat  was  the  present  Dorsetshire,  which  still,  in 
a  measure,  preserves  their  name,  which  signifies,  in  Celtic,  "  the 
dwellers  by  the  water."    (Compare  page  159.) 

XVII.  Dumnonii  (or  Damnonii,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Itinerary). — These  occupied  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  were  the  inhabitants  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  the 
western  part  of  Somerset.  Their  name  Dumn,  or,  as  it  would 
be  in  Celtic,  Duvn,  probably  still  subsists  in  the  modern  Devon. 

XVIII.  Although  we  have  thus  indicated  the  localities  of  the 
several  tribes  by  the  names  of  the  present  English  counties,  it 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  understood  that  the  ancient  boundaries 
were  the  same  as  those  of  these  comparatively  modern  divisions. 
But  to  ascertain  the  precise  line  by  which  each  territory  was 
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separated  from  those  adjacent  to  it  is  now,  in  most  instances, 
utterly  impossible.  All  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  determine 
generally  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  each  lay.  In  a  good 
many  cases,  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  and  other  remains  has 
confirmed  Ptolemy's  account. 

'  XIX.  The  tribes  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  within 
the  space  we  have  just  been  surveying,  are,  the  Segontiaci,  An- 
calites,  Bibroci,  and  Cassi  (as  already  noticed),  the  Hedui  in 
Somersetshire,  the  Cimbri  'm  Devonshire,  the  Volantii  and  Sis- 
tuntii  in  Lancashire,  and  the  Rhemi  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  but 
these  last  are  probably  intended  to  be  considered  the  same  people 
with  the  Regni  of  Ptolemy.  Richard's  list  also  includes  the 
Cangiani,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Gangi  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  with  the  Cangani  of  Dio  Cassius.  These,  how- 
ever,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct  nation,  but  those  of 
the  youths  of  each  tribe,  or,  at  least,  of  many  of  the  tribes,  who 
were  employed  as  the  keepers  of  the  flocks  and  herds. 

XX.  Ptolemy's  description  of  North  Britain  is,  in  various 
respects,  not  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  ho  has  given  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island.  In  particular,  his  account  is 
rendered  obscure  and  confused  by  a  strange  mistake  into  which 
he  has  fallen  as  to  the  direction  of  tlie  land,  which  he  extends, 
not  toward  the  north,  but  toward  the  east.  In  other  words,  he 
gives  as  differences  of  longitude  what  he  ought  to  have  given 
as  differences  of  latitude.  His  enumeration  of  the  northern 
tribes  may  also  be  safely  presumed  to  be  more  imperfect  than 
that  which  he  givos  of  those  in  the  south. 

Tribes  in  North  Britain,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

I.  Novanta. — Those  are  the  first  people  Ptolemy  mentions. 
He  describes  them  as  dwelling  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
(by  which  we  must  understand  the  west),  immediately  under 
the  peninsula  of  the  same  name.  The  peninsula  or  promontory 
of  the  Novanttr  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  what  is  now 
called  the  Mull  of  Galloway  ;  and  the  Novantse  are  considered 
to  have  occupied  the  county  of  Wigton,  the  western  half  of 
Kircudbright,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Ayrshire,  their 
boundaries  probably  being  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Solway  Frith* 
the  River  Dee,  and  the  hills  dividing  the  districts  of  Galloway 
and  Carrick. 
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IL  Selgovec. — These  are  described  as  under  or  south  (mean- 
ing east)  from  the  Novante,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
eastern  half  of  Kircudbright  and  the  greater  part  of  Dumfries- 
shire. They  are  supposed  to  have  given  its  present  name  to 
the  Soliray,  along  which  their  territory  extended. 

III.  Damnii. — These  lay  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and 
would  seem  to  have  extended  over  the  shires  of  Ayr,  Lanark, 
Renfreir,  and  Stirling,  a  corner  of  that  of  Dumbarton,  and  a 
small  part  of  that  of  Perth. 

IV.  Gadeni.—Oi  these,  all  that  Ptolemy  says  is,  that  they 
were  situated  more  to  the  north.  This  can  not  mean,  however, 
more  to  the  north  than  the  Damnii  last  mentioned,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  placed  along  the  sea-coast  of  what  Ptole- 
my understands  to  be  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  mean- 
ing must  be,  more  to  the  north  than  the  Otadcni,  who  are 
next  mentioned,  and  are,  by  a  corresponding  epithet,  described 
as  more  to  the  south.  With  tin;  notion  which  Ptolemy  had  of 
the  shape  of  the  island,  this  would  place  the  (Judeni  along  a 
tract  in  the  interior,  which  might  extend  from  the  Ti/ne  to  the 
Forth,  embracing  the  north  of  Cumberland,  the  west  of  Nor- 
thumberland, the  west  of  Roxburgh,  together  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  West  Lothian,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Midlothian.  The  town  of  Jedburgh,  and  the  River  Jed, 
seem  still  to  preserve  traces  of  their  name. 

V.  Otadcni. — These,  in  Ptolemy's  notion,  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  preceding  tracts,  but,  in  reality,  to  the  southeast  of  it,  and 
would  occupy  the  space  intervening  between  it  and  the  sea- 
coast,  comprehending  the  remainder  of  Northundu  rland  and 
Roxburgh,  and  the  whole  <>1  lirrwick  and  East  Lothian. 

VI.  Ejiidii. — These  lay  east  (that  is,  imrth)  from  the  Dam- 
nii, but  more  northerly  (that  is,  westerly),  stretching  eastward 
(that  is,  northward)  from  the  promontory  Epidium.  The  prom- 
ontory in  question  is  undoubtedly  the  Mull  of  Cantyre ;  and 
the  Kpidii,  therefore,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Cantyre,  and  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  A  r gyle  shire,  from  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  on  the  east,  to  Loch  Linn  he  on  the  west. 

VII.  Cerones. — These  were  next  to  the  Epidii,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited  the  part  of  Argyleshire  to  the  west  of 
Loch  Linnhe,  and  the  continuation  of  the  same  tract  forming 
the  western  half  of  Inverness.    The  Crcones  are  described  as 
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lying  to  the  east  (that  is,  to  the  north)  of  the  Cerones,  and  occu- 
pied probably  almost  the  whole  of  the  present  shire  of  Ross. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Cerones  and  Creones  were  not 
the  same  people,  in  which  case  their  territory  must  have  in- 
cluded the  whole  space  we  have  assigned  to  the  two. 

VIII.  Carnonaccc. — These  appear  to  have  occupied  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Sutherland,  including  probably  a  small  portion  of 
the  northern  part  of  Ross. 

IX.  Careni. — These  lay  beyond  the  former,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited  the  north  coast  of  Sutherland,  and  per- 
haps a  small  portion  of  Caithness. 

X.  Cornavii. — These  lay  beyond  the  preceding,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  the  last  people  in  that  direction.  They  therefore 
occupied  the  north  and  cast  of  Caithness. 

XI.  Caledonii. — These  are  the  next  people  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy ;  but  the  enumeration  here  starts  from  a  new  point, 
namely,  from  the  Lelaanonian  Bay,  on  the  western  coast,  now 
Loch  Fyne.  The  Caledonii  are  described  as  extending  from 
that  bay  across  the  country  to  the  aestuary  of  Varar  ;  and  they 
therefore  occupied  the  eastern  portion  of  Inverness,  with  prob- 
ably the  adjoining  parts  of  the  shires  of  Argyle,  Perth,  and 
Ross.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  this  tract  was  the  great 
Caledonian  forest.  ,  . 

XII.  Cantce. — These  were  more  to  the  east  (that  is,  the  north), 
and  are  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  eastern  angle  of  Ross- 
shire }  included  between  the  Murray  and  Dornoch  Friths. 

XIII.  Logi. — These  were  between  the  Cante  and  Cornavii, 
and  must  therefore  have  occupied  the  southeast  part  of  Suth- 
erland, and  probably  a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Caithness. 

XIV.  Vacomagi. — These  are  described  as  lying  to  the  south 
(that  is,  the  southeast)  of  the  Caledonii,  and  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  counties  of  Nairn,  Elgin,  and  Banff,  with  the  west 
of  Aberdeenshire,  and  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern 
port  of  Inverness. 

XV.  Venicontes. — These  appear  to  have  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula,  now  forming  the  counties  of  Fife,  Kinross, 
and  Clackmannan,  with  a  portion  of  the  east  and  southeast 
parts  of  Perth,  and  probably,  also,  the  counties  of  Forfar  and 
Kincardine.  Richard  of  Cirencester,  however,  places  the  tribe 
of  the  Horestii  (called  by  Tacitus  Horesti)  in  the  peninsula  of 
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Fife.  All  that  appears  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Ho- 
restii,  from  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  is,  that  they  lay  some- 
where between  the  Grampian  Hills  and  the  previously-con- 
quered nations  to  the  south  of  the  Forth.  They  seem  to  be  in- 
cluded by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  the  Venicontes. 

XVI.  Tezali.— These  are  described  as  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  Vacomagi,  and  to  the  east  (that  is,  the  northeast)  of  the 
Venicontes.  Their  territory  corresponded  to  the  present  Aber- 
deenshire, with,  perhaps,  a  part  of  Kincardine. 

XVII.  Attacotti. — These  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  were  a  British 
or  an  Irish  nation.  A  territory  is  found  for  them,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  in  the  space  between  Loch 
Fine  and  Loch  Lomond,  comprehending  a  portion  of  Argyle 
and  the  greater  part  of  Dumbartonshire. 

XVIII.  Mceatce. — This  name  is  mentioned  by  some  later 
writers,  but  does  not  occur  in  Ptolemy.  Different  interpreta- 
tions have  been  given  of  its  meaning.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  collective  name  given  to  the  tribes  included  bet  ween  the  wall 
of  Antoninus  and  that  of  Severos.  These  tribes  were  the  No- 
vanta,  the  Selgowe,  the  Gadeni,  the  Otadeni,  and,  in  part,  the 
Damnii.  In  a  loose  way  of  speaking,  the  names  M&at&  and 
Caledonii  seem  to  have  come  at  length  to  be  used  as  a  general 
expression  for  all  the  tribes  beyond  the  more  limit**!  Roman 
province,  the  Mceata  being  understood  to  mean  the  inhabitants 
of  the  comparatively  level  and  open  country,  and  the  Catedonii 
those  who  dwelt  among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  tlm  north 
and  west.  From  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  we 
begin  to  find  the  Caledonians  and  Mccaue  giving  place  to  the 
new  names  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

13.  Main  Division  of  Britannia. 

Britain  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  main  parts,  one 
called  Britannia  Romana,  or  Prorincia  Inferior,  the  other 
Britannia  Barbara,  or  Provincia  Superior. 

(A.)    Britannia  Roman  a. 

L  The  name  of  Britannia  Romana  was  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  island  which  answered  to  what  is  now  called  England 
and  Wales,  and  it  received  this  name  from  the  circumstance 
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of  its  being  completely  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and  filled 
with  Roman  settlements.  The  rest  of  the  island  was  called 
Britannia  Barbara. 

II.  The  boundary  between  Britannia  Romana  and  Barbara 
was  different  at  different  times.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  when  the  province  was  only  beginning  to  be  formed, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  comprehended  only  that  part  of  the  isl- 
and which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Abus,  or  Humber,  and  east 
of  the  Sabrina,  or  Severn;  and  even  portions  of  this  extent  were 
but  incompletely  subdued.  Modern  Wales,  therefore,  was  as 
yet  excluded. 

III.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  however,  the  wall  erected  by 
that  emperor,  from  the  River  Tina,  or  Tyne,  on  the  east,  to 
Itunm  Mstuarium,  or  Solway  Frith,  on  the  west,  formed  the 
northern  limit ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  this  .limit 
was  extended  still  further  north,  the  boundary  between  Britan- 
nia Romana  and  Barbara  being  then  marked  by  the  wall  of 
this  latter  emperor,  and  which  extended  from  Boderia  jEstua- 
Hum,  or  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  the  east,  to  the  Glotta  JEstu- 
ttrium,  or  Frith  of  Clyde,  on  the  west. 

IV.  The  division  here  spoken  of  lasted  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  when  the  subdivision  into  five  provinces,  al- 
ready mentioned  (pago  169),  appears  to  have  taken  place. 

V.  We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Britain,  following  the  okl  division  of  Britannia  Romana  and 
Barbara  as  the  more  convenient  of  the  two. 

Cities,  8fc,  of  Britannia  Romana. 
Cantii. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Cantii  we  find,  1.  Durovernum,  now 
Canterbury,  on  the  River  Sturius,  now  Stour.  At  the  time 
of  the  Roman  occupation  this  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  is  evident  from  the  Roman  military  roads  to  Dover 
and  Lymne,  their  two  principal  havens,  the  ancient  Dubris  and 
Lemana:.  The  old  British  name  seems  to  have  been  Dur- 
whern,  which  the  Romans  Latinized  by  Durovernum,  and  it 
signified  "  a  swift  river,"  a  name  probably  given  to  the  place 
firpm  the  circumstance  of  the  Stour  running  through  the  city 
with  some  rapidity.  By  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Caer-Cant^ 
or  w  the  city  of  Kent,"  whence  we  have  Cantuaria*  the  more 
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modern  Latin  form,  and  finally  Canterbury.    2.  Portus  Le- 

manus,  called,  also,  Portus  Lemanianus,  now  Lymm\  to  the 
southwest  of  Dover.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Casar  land- 
ed here  on  his  first  expedition  into  Britain,  after  having  set  sail 
from  the  Partus  Itius  in  Gaul.  The  place,  however,  where 
Cfesar  first  touched,  and  where  steep  clifls  skirted  the  shore, 
was  probably  near  the  $outh  Foreland,  and  he  landed  some- 
where on  the  flat  shore  which  extends  from  Wahner  Castle  to- 
ward Sandwich.  Some  contend  for  Fumnep  Marsh,  or  the 
neighborhood  of  Hythe..  The  question  is  whetfier  Cicsar's  "  ah 
eo  loeo  progressus"  is  to  be  understood  of  an  advance  toward 
the  north  or  toward  the  southwest.  Horsley  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  toward  the  north. 

o\  Partus  Dub r is.  now  Dour.  By  the  Britons  Dover  was 
called  Dufyr.  from  dufyrrha,  -'a  steep  place."  The  eastle, 
which  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  constructed  by  the  Romans.  1.  lldupa: 
or  RtdupKC  (TDfTor-rzai).  now  tti<  hhorott gh,  to  the  north. -ast 
of  the  preceding  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  railed  Ad 
Portum  Ritupis."  and  in  the,  JVutin^er  Table  Pud u pis.  It 
would  seem  that  Rditpa  is  the  nominative  of  lid  n  pis.  as  /)w- 
bra  of  Dubrisy  and  Lemaaa  of  Le Mam's.  Rirhborouim  is  one 
of  the  noblest  Roman  remains  in  the  island.  It  was  the  usual 
place  of  communication  with  the  Continent,  and  iruarded  one 
mouth  of  the  channel  which  then  insulated  Thanet.  Ir  stands 
on  a  small  elevation,  alon^  the  base  of  which  flows  1h<-  Stour, 
the  ancient  Stttrius.  The  Roman  walls  still,  in  a  L'reat  meas- 
ure,  remain.  Ritupic  was  famed  for  its  oysters.  1.  Dt/role- 
vum,  now,  according  to  some,  Anriuirtoft.  where  are  the  re- 
mains of  intrenehments,  and  where  an  abundance  of  Roman 
pottery  has  been  dug  up  ;  but  it  is  more  correct  to  tlx  the  site 
of  this  place  on  Juddf  J  lid.  in  tlx  parish  of  Ospri .  and  this 
agrees  better  with  the,  distances  of  the  llire-rarv.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  square  eanq),  with  the  corners  rounded  o|f. 

I).  Durobriea,  now  Hot  In  sit  r,  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding. In  the  Anlonine  Itimrarv  it  is  called  Dnrobri ris. 
The  name  of  this  place,  is  said  to  have  been  corrupted,  in  the 
later  period  of  the  empire,  into  Roibis  (lvalue),  or.  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Peutinge.r  Table,  Rnribis  (Rarilne).  From  Roibis  or 
Roibcc  appears  to  have  been  formed  the,  Saxon  Hrof-C<  aster, 
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and  from  this  the  modern  Rochester.  Bede,  however,  derive* 
Hrof-Ceaster  from  one  Hrof,  a  Saxon  chieftain.  6.  Novioma- 
gus,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding.  Its  site  corresponds  with 
Holwood  Hill,  near  Farnborough,  where  are  the  remains  of 
an  immense  elliptical  encampment.  Noviomagus  is  said,  by 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Bibroci. 

Of  the  Roman  roads  in  the  territory  of  the  Cantii,  the  Wat- 
ling  Street,  which  nearly  coincided  with  the  present  road  from 
London  to  Canterbury,  may  be  traced  in  several  places.  The 
branch  of  Watling  Street  which  led  from  Durovernum  to  Le- 
manre  is  still  conspicuous  for  some  miles.  It  preserves  a  straight 
course  between  the  two  places,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Stone  Street. 

Regni. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Regni  we  find,  1.  Regnum,  now  Chi- 
chester, near  the  coast,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  it  corresponded  to  the  modern  Ringwood  ;  but  this 
is  an  error.  Excavations  made  at  Chichester  in  1723,  leave 
no  doubt  that  this  place  answers  to  Regnum.  2.  Anderida,  a 
fortified  sea-port,  the  situation  of  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  It  was  placed  by  Cambden  at  Newenden  in  Kent, 
but  that  position  has*  long  since  been  abandoned  by  antiqua- 
ries. Anderida  was  one  of  the  fortresses  to  keep  a  look-out  to- 
ward the  sea,  and  the  Notitia  informs  us  that  it  was  garrison- 
ed by  a  company  of  the  Abulci.  Newenden,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  was  a  sea-port,  or  useful  for  such  a  purpose.  More 
modern  authorities  have  been  divided  between  Pevensey,  East- 
bourne, and  Seaford,  and  of  these  the  claims  of  the  last  men- 
tioned are  probably  the  best. 

Of  the  eight  principal  Roman  roads,  only  one  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Regni,  namely,  the  Ermin  Street,  as  it  was  after- 
ward called,  one  branch  of  which  from  Londinium  ran  to  Reg- 
num  or  Chichester,  while  the  other  went  through  the  more  east- 
ern parts. 

•  » 

Bdg*. 

Among  the  Belgce  we  find,  1.  Venta  Belgarum,  the  capital 
of  the  tribe,  now  Winchester.  The  Britons  are  said  to  have 
called  it  Caer  Gwent,  or  "  the  White  City ;"  the  Romans 
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changed  the  latter  part  of  the  name  to  Venta,  giving  it  more 
of  a  Latin  form,  and  the  Saxons,  who  were  the  next  possessors, 

called  it  Wintanceaster,  which  has  now  become  Winchester. 
This  termination  of  -Chester,  applied  to  many  cities  in  En- 
gland, is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  term  castra,  as  applied  to  a 
military  station  or  encampment.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxons  it 
took  the  form  of  Ceaster,  and  has  now  become  -cester  or 
•chester,  indifferently.  Winchester  in  Latin  deeds,  and  by  the 
modern  Latin  writers,  is  called  Wintonia.  This  place  appears 
to  have  flourished  under  the  Romans,  and  the  massy  walls, 
composed  of  flints  and  mortar,  which  inclose  the  city,  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  originully  built  by  them.  In  519  it  was 
conquered  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  who  afterward  made  it  the 
scat  of  his  government,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  West  Saxon  kings  till  Egbert,  the  first  king  of  the  whole 
Heptarchy,  was  crowned  there ;  and  then  it  may  bo  said  to 
have  become  the  metropolis  of  England.  It  only  fell  from  its 
high  rank  after,  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 

2.  Clausentvm,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  about 
a  mile  to  the  northeast  of  the  present  Southampton,  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  River  Itchin.  The  precise  spot  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Bittern  Farm,  where  are  still  to  be  seen  the  traces  of 
a  fosse  and  vallum,  which  defended  the  place  on  the  land  side. 
The  town  of  Southampton  itself  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  memorable  rebuke  which 
Canute  administered  to  his  courtiers,  JJ.  Vail  tun  Antmlinis, 
now  Reilbridge.  4.  Brige%  to  the  northwest  of  Clausettfum, 
and  the  site  of  which  is  near  what  is  now  Broughton  Farm. 
5.  Sorbiodunum,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  now 
Old  Sarum.  Its  name,  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  Sorbio, 
"  dry,"  and  Dun,  "  a  hill,"  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
originally  a  British  post.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  towns 
taken  by  Vespasian  when  engaged  in  the  subjugation  of  this 
part  of  the  island  under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Tho  number 
of  Roman  roads  that  meet  at  Old  Sarum,  and  the  mention  of 
Sorbiodunum  in  tho  Anton ine  Itinerary,  shows  that  the  place 
was  occupied  by  tho  Romans,  but  the  remains  present  little  re- 
semblance to  the  usual  form  of  their  posts.  New  Sarum,  which 
arose  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  now  Salisbury. 

6.  Edlandunium,  now  Wilton.    7.  lschalis,  to  the  south- 
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west  of  Sorbiodunum,  now  Ilchester  or  Ivelchester,  from  the 
River  Ivel  or  Yeo,  on  which  it  stands.  Ptolemy  makes  this 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Bel  gee.  It  was  surrounded  by  the 
Romans  with  a  wall  and  deep  ditch,  and  the  Roman  road,  sub- 
sequently called  the  Foss  Way,  passed  through  it  from  north 
to  south.  Various  remains  of  antiquity  have  from  time  to  time 
been  discovered  here.  Under  the  Saxons,  who  called  the  place 
Givel-ceaster,  it  was  also  a  city  of  note.  8.  Aqua  Solis,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Bath.  Ptolemy  calls  it  "Tdara 
deppd,  whence  some  form  another  Latin  name,  Aqua:  Calia\e. 
Richard  of  Cirencester  calls  the  place  Thermos,  and  the  river 
on  which  it  stands  Abona,  a  name  evidently  identical  with  the 
Avon,  on  which  Bath  is  situated.  This  city  was  a  Roman  sta- 
tion, and  has  always  been  famed  for  its  natural  hot  springs, 
whence  the  Roman  name  is  derived,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation given  by  Ptolemy.  It  appears  from  inscriptions  dug 
up  here,  that  Sulis  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Bath,  and  hence 
some  think  that  the  name  Aqua:  Solis,  as  found  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary,  is  a  blunder  for  Aqua;  Sulis.  In  the  Notitia 
this  place  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  intersected  by  the  an- 
cient Roman  road  leading  from  Londinium  into  Wales,  and  by 
the  road  called  afterward  the  "  Foss  Way."  No  city  in  En- 
gland can  produce  such  a  collection  of  local  Roman  remains  as 
Bath. 

9.  Abone,  called  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  Ad  Abonam,  and, 
according  to  the  best  modern  authorities,  now  Britton  in  Glou- 
cestershire. 10.  Ad  Sabrinam,  now  Portishead  or  Portbury, 
west  of  Bristol.  11.  Avalonia,  to  the  southeast,  now  Glaston- 
bury. 12.  Ad  Aquas,  called,  also,  Belga  Uvella,  and,  at  a  lat- 
er period,  Theodorodunum,  now  Wells. 

■ 

Durotrlgts. 

Among  the  Durotriges  we  find,  1.  Durnovaria,  now  Dor- 
Chester,  called  by  Ptolemy  Aovviov  (Dunium),  and,  in  the  Peu- 
tingcr  Table,  Ridunum.  It  was  tho  capital  of  the  tribe.  The 
Saxons  are  said  to  have  called  the  place  Dornceaster,  whence 
the  modern  name  arose.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Icenia, 
oalled,  subsequently,  "  Ickenild  Street,"  and  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  two 
mints  were  established  here  by  King  Athelstane.    2.  Vindo- 
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cladia,  called  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  Vindelia,  placed  by 
some  at  Wimboume,  but  more  correctly  by  others  at  Gvssagv, 
between  Blandford  Forum  and  Cranbourne.  3.  Ibernium, 
mentioned  by  the  Ravenna  geographer,  and  corresponding  to 
the  modem  Bere  Regis. 

DamnOnii. 

Among  the  Damnonii  we  find,  1.  Isca  Damnoniorum,  now 
Exeter.  The  best  modem  antiquaries  are  agreed  as  to  the  site 
of  this  place.  The  earlier  antiquaries  (Horsley,  &c.)  were  mis- 
led by  what  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  corrupt  reading  in  the  An- 
te nine  Itinerary.  Exeter  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  settlement 
of  the  Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion.  It  was  then,  as  is 
thought,  called  Caer  Isc,  and  also  Caer  Rydh,  the  former  de- 
rived from  its  situation  on  the  Isc,  called  by  the  Romans  Isaca, 
and  now  the  Ex,  and  the  latter  from  the  red  soil  on  which  the 
oastle  is  built.  The  Romans  called  it  Isca  Damnoniorum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Isca  Silurum,  now  Caerleon,  in  Wales. 
In  the  reign  of  Alfred  it  was  called  Exan-ceaster,  "  Castle  on 
the  Ex"  whence  its  present  name.  2.  Moridunum  or  Muri- 
dunum,  which  is  placed  by  the  best  modern  authorities  at  Sea- 
ton,  on  the  coast,  but  by  others,  less  correctly,  at  Hernbury, 
near  Honiton.  3.  Ad  Durium,  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  answering,  in  all  probability,  to  the  modern  Tot- 
uess.  It  marked  the  Roman  station  on  the  Durius  or  Dorva- 
tius,  tho  modern  Dart.  4.  Tamara,  to  the  west  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  probably  at  Tamerton  Folliot,  on  tho  actuary  of 
the  Tamara,  now  the  Tamer,  some  miles  above  Dcvonport. 
5.  Termolus,  to  tho  northwest  of  Isca,  and  coinciding,  as  is 
thought,  with  Molland,  where  there  is  a  largo  ancient  cairn, 
and  to  which  a  number  of  roads  on  all  sides  point.  6.  Mostt- 
via,  supposed  to  have  been  near  Hartland  Point,  the  ancient 
Herculis  Promontorium. 

* 

Atrebdtii  or  Atrtbdtcs. 

In  the  territory  of  tho  Atrebatii  we  have,  1.  Calleva  Atreba- 
turn,  now  Silchester,  on  the  northern  borders  of  Hampshire. 
Cambden  seeks  to  identify  it  with  Vindomis,  but  this  latter  lay 
more  to  the  southwest,  and  its  site  is  to  be  found  at  Finckley 
Farm.    Calleva  was  a  station  of  importance,  and  its  remains 
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are  among  the  most  entire  in  the  kingdom.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance northeast  of  the  walls  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre. 
2.  Spina,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Speen,  the 
only  Roman  station  in  Berkshire  the  site  of  which  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily settled,  and  yet,  what  is  remarkable,  no  Roman  re- 
mains appear  to  have  been  discovered  here ;  none,  at  least,  suf- 
iiek'nt  to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  station.  IJ.  Bibrade,  to 
the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  fixed  by  Whitakcr  at  Bray, 
though  the  distance  between  Londmium  and  Bibracte  differs 
so  mueh  from  that  between  London  and  Bray  as  to  occasion 
great  dillicnlty.  4.  Pontes.  According  to  Horsley,  Old  Wind- 
sor;  but  others  prefer  Staines  in  Middlesex.  5.  Cunvtio,  to 
the  west  of  Spina4,  now  probably  Marlborough,  on  the  River 
Kennel.  b\  Verluvw,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  now, 
according  to  some,  Leckham,  on  the  Avon,  while  others  fix  its 
site  at  Sandy  Lane. 

Trinobantcs. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Trinobantes  we  have,  1.  Londinium, 
now  Loudon,  on  the  Tamesis  or  Thames.  Londinium  was 
most  probably  a  British  town,  that  is,  a  large  inclosure,  pro- 
tected by  a  rampart  and  fosse,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the 
island  by  Cresar,  in  whose  time  a  considerable  traffic  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  Britons  and  the  Gauls.  But,  though  Caesar 
crossed  the  Thames,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  place.  The 
first  notice  of  Londinium  occurs  in  Tacitus  (Ann.,  xiv.,  33), 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  not  then  honored  with  the  name  of  a 
colonia,  but  still  as  a  place  much  frequented  by  merchants,  and 
as  a  great  depot  of  merchandise.  In  the  revolt  of  Boadieca 
(A.D.  62),  Suetonius,  the  Roman  commander,  abandoned  Lon-^ 
dinium  to  the  enemy,  who  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  that 
did  not  leave  it  with  Suetonius ;  a  circumstance  which  leads 
us  to  infer  that  it  was  then  chiefly  occupied  as  a  Roman  sta- 
tion. If  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  brief  notice  of 
Tacitus,  Londinium  was  then  incapable  of  making  any  defence, 
and  had  probably  no  wall  that  could  resist  the  enemy,  though 
that  historian  mentions  the  want  of  soldiers  as  the  cause  of  its 
being  abandoned  by  Suetonius.  It  docs  not  appear  from  Tac- 
itus whether  the  place  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Britons.  At 
a  later  date,  Londinium  appears  to  have  been  made  a  colonia 
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under  the  name  of  Augusta,  or,  more  fully,  Augusta  Trino- 
bantum.  The  ancient  wall  of  London,  ascribed  to  Theodosias, 
governor  of  Britain,  began  at  a  fort  near  the  present  site  of  the 
Tower,  and  continued  along  the  Minories  to  Cripplegate,  New- 
gate, and  Ludgate.  The  walls  are  said  to  have  inclosed  an 
area  of  somewhat  more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
to  have  been  guarded  by  fifteen  towers.  The  Pnetorium  and 
its  adjuncts  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  pre*, 
ent  Poultry  and  Comhill,  as  tesselated  pavements  have  been 
discovered  there.  With  regard  to  Anglo-Saxon  London  our 
information  is  as  scanty  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  Roman  city  ; 
but  we  may  easily  conceive  that  it  must  have  fallen  off  greatly 
in  appearance  during  the  barbarous  period  that  succeeded  the 
final  departure  of  the  Romans  from  the  island,  when  it  was  al- 
ternately attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  the  Sax- 
ons and  Angles.  In  the  sixth  century  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex. 

2.  Sulloniaca,  a  Roman  station  to  the  northwest  of  Londin- 
ium,  and  the  site  of  which  is  generally  fixed  at  Brockhj  Hill, 
between  Edgware  and  Elstree.  3.  Durolitum,  another  station, 
to  the  northeast  of  Londinium.  Cambden  fixes  its  site  at  Ley- 
ton,  near  Romford.  This  does  not,  however,  accord  with  the 
distances  of  the  Itinerary.  4.  Casaronulgus,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding.  It  was  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
village  of  Widford,  which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  southwest 
of  Chelmsford.  5.  Canonium,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  near  the  modern  Kelvedon.  6.  Camulodunum-,  the 
capital  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  the  most  important  Roman  sta- 
tion in  their  territory.  The  first  Roman  colony  was  established 
here  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  consisting  of  veterans.  There 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  Camulodunum,  and  three  different  sites  have  been  iiroposed, 
namely,  Walden,  Ma/don,  and  Colchester.  For  Walden  little 
seems  to  be  urged  except  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation,  an 
attribute  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  Camulodunum.  For  Mai- 
don  there  appears  to  be  little  evidence  except  the  resemblance 
of  the  name,  and  the  opinion  of  Cambden ;  while  abundance  of 
Roman  antiquities,  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  the  agree- 
ment of  its  distance  from  London  with  that  given  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary,  and  the  termination  of  its  name,  -Chester,  a 
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usual  indication  of  a  Roman  station,  agree  in  supporting  the 
claim  of  Colchester. 

Jdtnx  or  Simeni. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Vent  a  Icenorum, 
the  name  of  the  tribe  being  added  to  distinguish  it  from  several 
other  British  towns,  to  which  the  name  of  Venta  was  common. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  and  corresponds  to  the  modern 
Caister  SL  Edmund's,  about  three  miles  south  of  Norwich. 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Taes,  which  joins  the  Yare.  The  Romans  made 
Venta  their  principal  post  on  this  side  of  the  island.  2.  Brano- 
dunum,  now  Brancaster,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Me  tarts  JEstuarium,  or  The  Wash.  It  was 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  cavalry  under  the  Comes  Litoris  Sax- 
onici  ("  Count  of  the  Saxon  Coast").  There  are  some  remains 
of  this  place.  The  station  was  just  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity 
that  overlooks  the  marshes :  the  area  was  about  eight  acres. 
Numerous  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dug  up  here.  3.  Gari- 
annonum. — This  was  another  of  the  posts  of  cavalry  under  the 
same  officer.  Its  position,  however,  has  been  much  disputed. 
Spelman  proposed  to  fix  it  at  Caistor,  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  44  denes"  or  flats  along  the  shore  by  Yarmauth,  from  which 
town  Caistor  is  distant  about  two  miles.  But,  although  the 
name  would  lead  us  to  fix  a  Roman  post  here,  yet  it  is  unlikely 
to  have  been  a  post  for  cavalry,  or  the  chief  station  for  the  dis- 
trict. Burgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  has  been  fixed  upon  by  most 
antiquaries ;  but,  though  the  remains  show  it  to  have  been  a 
fortification  of  importance,  it  could  hardly  have  been  suited, 
situated  as  it  then  was  on  an  island,  for  a  post  of  cavalry.  An- 
other locality  has  consequently  been  proposed,  namely,  Wheta- 
cre  or  Whitaker  Burgh,  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Wave  ft  ey, 
on  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  a?stuary,  now  the  valleys  of  the  Wave  fie  y  and 
the  Yare. 

4.  Ieiani,  now  probably  Ickburgh,  four  miles  east  of  Meth- 
wold.  5.  Ad  Taunt,  to  the  south  of  Venta,  now  Taaburgh. 
6.  Sitomagus,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the 
coast,  now  Dunwich.  Others,  less  correctly,  seek  to  identify 
it  with  Thetford.    7.  Cambretonium,  to  the  southwest  of  the 
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preceding,  now  Grundesburgh.  8.  Camborxcum,  to  the  north- 
west of  Camulodunum,  now  Cambridge.  The  distances  given 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  do  not 
indeed  exactly  suit  here,  but  these  have  probably  been  corrupt- 
ed. Camboricum  was  situate  on  the  great  Roman  road  called 
Via  Devana,  which  connected  Camulodunum  with  Deva,  now 
Chester,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Deva,  now  the  Dee.  9.  Durolipons,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
preceding,  now  Godmanchester,  on  the  same  great  Roman  road. 

Catyeuchldm. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Verulamium,  close 
to  the  present  St.  Alban\s,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  small 
River  Ver,  a  feeder  of  the  Coin.  Verulamium  was  probably 
at  first  a  British  town,  and  then  a  municipium  under  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Roman  road,  called  by  the  Saxons  the  Walling 
Street,  was  also  styled  by  them  Wcrlaem  Street,  because  it 
first  went  direct  from  Londinium  to  Verulamium,  passing  close 
under  its  walls.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter in  the  great  revolt  under  Boadicea,  who  destroyed  here  and 
at  Londinium,  as  well  as  other  places,  about  70,000  Roman 
citizens  and  their  allies.  The  town  was,  however,  restored, 
and  continued  to  be  a  principal  Roman  station  while  that  peo- 
ple possessed  the  island.  Here  an  eminent  citizen,  Alban,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
cletian ;  and  from  him  the  modern  town  derives  its  name,  a 
monastery  for  one  hundred  Benedictines  having  been  erected 
here  in  his  honor  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  A.D.  79:1  Veru- 
lamium is  commonly,  though  erroneously,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  capital  or  stronghold  of  Cassivellaunus,  which  was 
stormed  by  Cfesar. 

2.  Forum  Diana,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now 
Dunstable.  Some  make  Dunstable  correspond  to  the  ancient 
Durocobriva,  but  the  site  of  this  last-mentioned  place  is  rather 
to  be  sought  at  Maiden  Bower,  a  short  distance  further  on. 
Both  these  places  were  on  the  Walling  Street.  3.  Magiovin- 
ium,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same  Ro- 
man road.  It  is  now  Fenny  Stratford.  4.  Lartodurum,  to 
the  northwest,  following  the  same  road.  Cambden  seeks  to  fix 
the  site  of  this  place  at  Stony  Stratford,  but  more  modem  an- 
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tiquaries  make  it  ooincide  with  Towcester  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  this  is  the  preferable  opinion. 

Dobani. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Durocornovium, 
called,  also,  Corinium  Dobunorum,  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
The  latter  name  was  changed  by  the  Saxons  into  Corin  ceas* 
ter,  whence  the  modern  appellation  Cirencester.  It  was  situ- 
ate on  the  River  Corinus,  now  the  Churn,  one  of  the  feeders 
of  the  Thames.  Durocornovium  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  and  three 
Roman  roads  meet  here,  namely,  the  Foss  Way,  the  Ermin 
Street,  and  the  Ickcnild  Way.  Its  walls,  of  which  partial  tra- 
ces still  exist,  were,  during  Roman  times,  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference. 2.  Glevum,  now  Gloucester,  on  the  Sabrina  or  Severn, 
and  in  a  northwestern  direction  from  the  last-mentioned  place. 
The  origin  of  this  city  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Britons, 
by  whom  it  was  called  Caer  Gloew,  which,  according  to  Camb- 
den,  means  "  the  Fair  or  Beautiful  City,"  but,  according  to 
other  authorities,  from  Gloew,  the  name  of  the  chief  or  original 
founder.  Shortly  after  the  invasion  of  the  country  under  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  44,  this  place  became  subjected  to  the 
Romans,  who  established  a  colony  here  as  a  check  upon  the 
Silures)  or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  and  called  it  Colonia 
Glevum,  and  also  Claudia  Castra.  It  fell  subsequently  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saxons,  about  A.D.  577,  and  by  them  was  called 
Gleau  ceaster,  whence  its  present  name  is  derived.  3.  Brano- 
genium  or  Branovium,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  now 
Worcester.  It  was  situate  on  the  Sabrina  or  Severn.  Of  its 
history  while  under  the  Roman  sway,  little  is  accurately  known. 
During  the  Heptarchy  it  was  the  principal  Mercian  see,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  under  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. The  etymology  of  the  name  "  Worcester"  is  with  some 
plausibility  deduced  from  "  Wyre  -  Cestre"  (corrupted  from 
Ceaster),  i.  e.,  the  Camp  or  Castle  of  Wyre,  under  which  name 
a  considerable  forest  still  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bewdley. 

Stores. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Venta  Silurum,  now 
Caerwent,  a  Roman  station  of  considerable  importance,  but 
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now  an  inconsiderable  village.  The  place  appears  to  have  been 
of  British  origin,  and  to  have  been  called  Caer  Gwent,  or  "  the 
White  City,"  out  of  the  latter  part  of  which  the  Romans  formed 
their  name  Venta,  as  in  the  case  of  Venta  Belgarum,  or  Win- 
chester. 2.  Blestium,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  now  Mon- 
mouth. After  Roman  times,  the  Saxons  occupied  and  fortified 
this  place,  to  maintain  their  conquests  between  the  Severn  and 
the  Wye,  and  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  3.  Arico- 
nium,  to  the  north,  now  Weston,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities, although  its  position  has  been  much  disputed.  4.  Magnai, 
to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Kentchester.  The  po- 
sition of  this  place  also  has  been  much  disputed.  5.  Gobannium, 
to  the  west  of  Blestium,  and  now  Abergavenny.  The  ancient 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  River  Gobannius,  now  the 
Gavenny.  6.  Burrium,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  now 
Usk,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  anciently  called  the  Isca. 

7.  Isca  Silurum,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Caer- 
Icon.  It  was  the  station,  under  the  Romans,  of  the  second  le- 
gion, and  hence  the  name  of  Lcgio  Sccunda  Augvsta  also  giv- 
en to  the  place,  whence  arose  the  modern  name  Caer  Leon,  or 
u  the  City  of  the  Legion."  It  was  situated  on  the  Isca,  now 
the  Usk.  Caerleon  is  mentioned  in  the  legends  of  King  Ar- 
thur as  a  place  of  great  splendor  and  importance.  A  descrip- 
tion of  it,  at  a  later  period,  the  twelfth  century,  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  gives  a  lively  picture  of  its  former  consequence. 

8.  Bomium  or  Bovium.  The  site  of  this  station  is  fixed  by 
some  at  Boverton,  a  village  a  few  miles  south  of  Cowbridge, 
and  not  far  from  the  sea.  Others,  however,  more  correctly, 
place  it  at  Ervcnny,  near  Bridgend,  being  induced  by  Roman 
remains  discovered  here.  Neither  place,  however,  accords  ex- 
actly in  respect  of  distance  from  Nidum,  the  next  station,  with 
the  existing  copies  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Nidum  may  be 
safely  identified  with  Neath,  situate  on  the  River  Nedd  or 
Neath,  the  ancient  Nidus. 

■ 

DimiUe. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Maridunum,  now 
Caermarthen.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Frontinus,  A.D.  70,  a  Ro- 
man station  is  said  to  have  been  founded  here,  the  site  of  which 
is  tapposed  to  be  that  subsequently  occupied  by  the  castle  and 
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its  outworks.  The  form  of  the  camp  is  still  marked  by  vestiges 
of  stone  and  earth  works.  The  remains  of  another  camp,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  castra  (estiva,  or  summer  camp  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  station,  are  still  visible  in  a  field  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  town.  This  place  was  afterward  the  residence 
of  the  princes  of  South  Wales.  2.  Ad  Vigesimum,  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding,  now  Castle  Flemish.    3.  Menevia,  to  the 

west  of  the  preceding,  called,  also,  Menapian,  now  St.  David?*. 

* 

Ordovlccs. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  wc  have,  1.  Mediolanium,  as  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  (MedioXdviov),  or  Mediamanum,  as  it  is  named  by  the 
Ravenna  geographer.  The  exact  site  of  this  place  has  not  been 
ascertained,  although  it  is  thought  by  the  best  antiquaries  to 
have  been  in  Montgomeryshire.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanad,  and  to  coincide  with  the  mod- 
em  Clawdd  Goch.  2.  Segontium,  near  Caernarvon.  The 
remains  of  the  station  itself,  which  consist  of  some  fragments 
of  the  wall,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Caer-seiont,  and  are 
about  a  mile  from  Caernarvon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seiont. 
The  island  of  Mow,  now  Anglesey,  lay  opposite.  A  Roman 
road  from  Maridunum  to  Segontium  may  still  be  traced.  It  is 
now  called  Sarn  Helen,  or  Sam  y  Heng,  and  is  supposed  to 
mean  "  the  Road  of  the  Legion."  3.  Conovium,  to  the  north- 
east, on  the  River  Toisobius  or  Conway.  Some  antiquaries 
have  proposed  to  fix  the  site  of  this  place  at  the  city  of  Conway, 
but  the  general  opinion  identifies  Conovium  with  Caer-Rhun, 
five  miles  higher  up  the  river.  4.  Vara,  to  the  east  of  the  pre- 
ceding, at  or  near  Bodfari,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  name  the 
Roman  designation  may  be  traced.  5.  Bovium,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  preceding,  at  or  near  Bangor,  on  the  River  Deva, 
now  the  Dee. 

Comdvii. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Deva,  now  Chester, 
on  the  River  Deva,  now  the  Dee.  It  was  the  station  of  the 
twentieth  legion,  and  its  modern  name  (a  corruption  of  easira) 
has  reference,  as  usual,  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  a  Roman 
military  post.  This  place  was  evidently  the  most  considerable 
one  in  a  large  tract  of  country  in  Roman  times,  and  so  oontuv 
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ued  when  the  Romans  had  withdrawn  their  forces,  and  its  pos- 
session became  an  object  of  importance  to  both  the  Saxons  and 
the  Britons.  In  the  Saxon  chronicle  we  are  told  that  Ethel- 
frid,  king  of  Northumbria,  took  it  from  the  Britons  in  A.D. 
607.  After  that  date  it  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Britons ; 
and  finally,  in  A.D.  830,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Egbert. 
2.  Condate,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
a  field  called  Harbor-field,  in  the  parish  of  Kinderton.  3.  Me~ 
diolanum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Chesterton. 
4.  Rutunium,  now  Row/on,  ranked  by  some  among  the  cities 
of  the  Ordoviees.  It  lay  in  a  southwest  direction  from  the  pre- 
ceding. 5.  Uriconium  or  Viroconium,  one  of  the  principal  Ro- 
man stations  among  the  Cornavii,  situate  on  the  Sabrina  or 
Severn,  and  about  sixty  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  present 
city  of  Shrcxrsbury.  It  is  now  Wroxeter.  6.  Safopia,  so  called 
in  the  "  Notitia,"  and  now  Shrewsbury.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  when  the  Britons  found  Uriconium  fully  in  possesion  of 
the  Romans,  they  established  this  place  in  its  vicinity  as  a 
stronghold.  Its  Welsh  name  was  Pengirern.  On  the  conquest 
of  the  town  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  received  the  appellation 
of  Scrobbes-byrig,  importing  that  it  was  a  town  in  a  scrubby 
or  brushy  spot,  and  of  this  the  modern  44  Shrewsbury"  is  a  cor- 
ruption. 

7.  Pennocrucium,  to  the  northeast  of  Uriconium.  The  site 
of  this  place  seems  to  be  best  fixed  on  the  River  Penk,  near  StreU 
ton.  This  position  accords  tolerably  well  with  the  distances, 
in  the  Itinerary,  from  Uriconium  and  Etocetum,  and  does  not 
require  the  corrections  which  are  necessary  if  Pennocrucium  is 
fixed,  as  some  have  proposed,  at  Penkridge.  8.  Etocvtum,  to 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding.  The  site  appears  to  havo  been 
at  Wall,  near  Lichfield.  9.  Manduessedum,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Mancester. 

■ 

* 

Coritani. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  wo  have,  1.  Tripontium.  The 
site  of  this  place  is  fixed,  by  the  best  authorities,  at  Dovebridge 
or  Dowbridge,  on  the  Watling  Street,  2.  Venoncc,  to  the  north- 
west, at  or  near  High  Cross,  where  the  Watling  Street  and 
the  Fosse  Road  intersect.  3.  Rata,  as  written  in  the  Itinera- 
ry, or  'Pare,  as  given  by  Ptolemy,  now  Leicester.    This  place 
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is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  Britons  Caer  Lcirion,  mean- 
ing **  the  city  on  the  (river)  Leire,"  which  is  now  the  Soar. 
The  Saxons  altered  this  name  to  Legt was fer  or  Lcg-eo-craster, 
whence  the  present  name.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  says  it  was 
called  Caer-Leirion  from  the  fabulous  Leir,  its  founder,  the  son 
of  Bladud,  and  the.  Lear  of  8hakspeare.  1.  Verometnm,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  near  \Vi//onght>//,  on  the  road  from 
Leicester  to  Newark.  5.  DcrvenUo,  to  the  northwest,  on  the 
Darvenlns,  now  Derwent.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  present 
hamlet  of  Little  Chester.  6.  Ad  Po/i/em,  to  the  northeast  of 
the  preceding,  aud  on  the  River  Trent.  Its  site  has  been  fixed 
near  Sonthiet  //.  7.  Margidnnnni*  a  little  to  the  southwest  of 
the  preceding,  probably  near  East  Bridge  ford,  on  t lie  south 
bank  of  the  Trent,  between  Nottingham  and  Nnrark.  8.  Lin- 
dutn,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Lincoln.  It  was 
a  British  town  before  it  became  a  Roman  station,  and  it  stood 
at  the  intersection  of  the  two  great  roads  in  this  quarter,  name- 
ly, the  eastern  branch  of  the  K rutin  Street  and  the  Foss  Way. 
The  station  was  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Castle:  its  form  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the.  sides 
nearly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  on  each  side  was  a 
gate.  The  walls  have,  been  almost  entirely  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  gates,  with  one  exception,  have  been  long  since 
demolished.  The  remaining  gab-,  now  called  u  Newport  Gate," 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Roman  remains  in  the  kingdom. 

Brigantts. 

Beginning  from  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  and  proceeding  in  a 
■outhern  direction,  wo  have,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  territory 
of  the  Brigantes,  the  following  places :  1.  Corstopitum,  near 
Corbridge,  on  the  River  Fine.  2.  Vindomara,  to  the  south- 
east, at  Ebchester.  3.  Epiacum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Lanchester.  4.  Vinovia,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Bincester.  5.  Caturactoniumy  to  the  southwest 
of  the  preceding,  now  Catterick.  6.  Isurium,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Aldborough.  7.  Eboracum,  to  the  south- 
east of  Isurium,  now  York.  The  British  appellation  of  this 
place  was  most  probably  Eburac  or  Eboracy  a  name  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  supposed  to  signify  "  a  town  or  fortified  place  on  the 
banks  of  a  river ',  or  near  the  confluence  of  waters."    It  stood 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  This  place  was  converted  into  a 
military  station  by  Agricola,  or  one  of  his  generals,  during  the 
second  campaign  of  that  commander  in  Britain,  about  A.D.  79, 
when  he  marched  through  and  subdued  the  whole  country  of 
the  Brigantes ;  its  original  Celtic  appellation  being  retained  in 
the  Latinized  form  of  Eburacum  or  Eboracum.  It  appears  to 
have  very  soon  become  the  principal  Roman  station  of  the  north, 
and  even  of  the  whole  province  of  Britain.  Here,  too,  was  the 
post  of  the  sixth  legion,  whence  the  name  Legio  Sexta  Victrix, 
sometimes  given  to  the  station.  This  legion  came  into  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  Eboracum  remained  its  head-quar- 
ters until  the  Romans  departed  from  the  island.  The  ninth 
legion,  which  came  over  with  the  Emperor  Claudius,  had  pre- 
viously been  stationed  here,  and  of  course  continued  here  after 
its  incorporation  with  the  sixth.  From  the  time  of  Septiinius 
Severus,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  emperors 
when  they  visited  the  province,  and,  in  their  absence,  of  the 
imperial  legates.  Here  the  emperors  Severus  and  Constant ius 
Chlorus  died ;  and  here,  according  to  common  belief,  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  was  born;  but  this  belief  rests  on  very  insuffi- 
cient evidence.  For  its  pre-eminence  among  the  Roman  sta- 
tions in  Britain,  Eboracum  was  indebted,  it  is  probable,  to  its 
situation  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  in  the  midst  of  a 
remarkably  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  in  the  heart  of  the 
large  district  which  lay  between  that  part  of  the  provinco  of 
which  the  Romans  had  almost  undisturbed  possession,  and  that 
which  they  never  could  subdue,  with  the  fierce  hordes  of  which 
they  were  compelled  to  wage  unceasing  and  doubtful  warfare. 
Similar  circumstances  contributed  to  maintain  the  distinction 
which  York  enjoyed  during  many  successive  centuries. 

8.  Derventio,  to  the  northeast  of  Eboracum,  and  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  near  Stamford  Bridge.  9.  Belgoeifia, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  near  Miflington.  10.  Prcrto- 
rium,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  coast,  now  Flamborough.  These 
three  last-mentioned  places  were  in  the  territory  of  the  Parisii. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  of  the  Brigantes,  we  have  the 
following  places :  1.  Lvguvallum,  just  south  of  the  wall  of  Ha- 
drian, now  Carlisle.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  British 
origin.  The  modern  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  word 
Luely  a  corruption  of  Luguvallum,  to  which  the  British  word 
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Caer,  "city,"  is  prefixed.  The  place  appears  to  have  been 
first  fortified  about  the  time  of  Agrioola.  The  Danes  destroyed 
it  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  it  remained  desolate 
till  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Its  restoration  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  castle  are  attributed  to  William  Rufus.  2.  Voreda, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  near  Plumpton  Wall.  3.  Bro- 
cdvum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  fixed  by  Horsley  and 
others  at  Brougham.  4.  Brovonaca:,  to  the  southeast,  made 
by  some  to  correspond  to  Brough,  but  more  correctly  placed  by 
Horsley  at  Kirby  Thore.  5.  Verting,  to  the  southeast,  now 
Brough.  6.  Lutuddrum,  mentioned  by  the  Ravenna  geogra- 
pher, is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Leeds.  It  is 
highly  probable,  indeed,  that  Leeds  was  a  Roman  station,  for 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 
7.  Mancunium,  now  Manchester.  Aldport,  the  original  of  Man- 
chester, is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  reign  of  Titus. 
It  seems  that  originally  there  was  a  British  town  in  this  quar- 
ter, called  Mancenion,  or  "  the  place  of  tents."  On  the  site  of 
this  town  the  Romans  erected  a  military  station,  the  name  of 
which  they  made,  by  a  slight  change,  Mancunium;  and  in  the 
vioinity  of  this  station  Agrioola  induced  the  Britons  to  erect  a 
new  town,  answering  to  what  was  subsequently  Aldport,  and 
eventually  Manchester.  This  last-mentioned  name  arose  from 
Man,  the  initial  syllable  of  Mancunium,  with  the  usual  ter- 
mination of  cester  or  Chester. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes  we  have 
the  following  places:  1.  Glanavcnta,  now  Ellenborough,  at  the 
western  termination  of  Hadrian's  wall.  2.  Galava,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  preceding,  now  Keswick.  3.  Alone,  to  the  southeast, 
now  Ambleside.  4.  Galdcum,  to  the  southeast,  near  Kendal. 
5.  Brcmetonaca,  to  the  southeast,  near  Tunstall.  6.  Ad  Alpes 
Penninas,  now  Broughton.  7.  Coccium,  called,  also,  Rigo- 
dunum,  now  Ribchester.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  twen- 
tieth legion.  ^ 

14.  Roman  Ways. 

I.  The  old  chroniclers  give  this  name  to  four  principal  an- 
oient  highways,  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  either  origi- 
nally formed  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  country,  or,  at  least,  to  have  been  completed  and 
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perfected  by  that  people  upon  lines  of  road  for  the  greater  part 
already  traced  and  used  by  the  former  inhabitants. 

II.  The  names,  however,  by  which  the  four  highways  are 
distinguished  appear  to  be  Saxon  in  form,  although  they  may 
be  Roman  or  British  in  etymology,  namely,  Watiing  Street, 
Ike  nil d  Street,  Ermin  Street,  and  Foss  Way. 

III.  Watting'  or  Gathclin  Street,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  a  functionary  of  the  name  of  Vitellianus  (in  Brit- 
ish, Guetalin),  to  whom  the  care  of  it  was  committed  (a  most 
unsatisfactory  and  improbable  etymology),  is  held  to  have  .ex- 
tended from  Dover  to  Chester ;  or,  according  to  another  hypoth- 
esis, to  Chester-le-Street  in  Durham,  passing  through  Canter- 
bury, London,  and  Verulam  (St.  Alban's),  from  which  last- 
mentioned  town  it  had  also  the  name  of  Wcrlacm  Street.  Its 
remains,  or  supposed  remains,  are  still  known  in  various  places 
by  the  names  of  High  Dyke,  High  Ridge,  Ridge  Way,  and 
Forty-foot  Way. 

IV.  There  has  been  much  controversy,  however,  as  to  wheth- 
er Watiing  Street  did  actually  pass  through  London.  Stuke- 
ly,  in  particular,  contends  that  it  crossed  what  is  now  called 
the  Oxford  Road  at  Tyburn,  and  proceeded  to  the  west  of  West- 
minster, through  Hyde  Park  and  St.  James's  Park  to  the 
Thames,  which  it  crossed  at  Old  Palace  Yard.  The  common 
opinion,  however,  is,  that  it  passed  along  the  line  of  what  is  still 
called  Watiing  Street,  in  the  city,  meeting  the  other  three  great 
roads  at  the  central  milliarium  in  Cannon  Street,  pointed  out 
by  the  site  of  London  Stone,  and  crossing  the  river  at  Dowgate 
to  what  is  still  called  Stony  Street  on  the  Surrey  Side.  The 
northward  course  of  Watiing  Street,  after  leaving  London  or 
its  neighborhood,  is  supposed  to  have  been  over  Hampstead 
Heath  to  Edgeware,  and  hence  through  Verulam  (or  St.  Al- 
ban's),  and  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  to  Stony  Stratford  in 
Northamptonshire,  whence  it  skirted  Leicestershire  on  the  west 
to  Bosworth.  From  this  point  its  course  is  disputed,  some 
making  it  proceed  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  Chester,  oth- 
ers carrying  it  due  north  to  York,  and  thence  to  Chester-le- 
Street  ;  whence  some  imagine  it  to  have  been  latterly  extended 
to  Lanark  and  Falkirk  in  Scotland,  or  even  as  far  as  to  Caith- 
ness, at  the  extremity  of  the  island. 

V.  Ikenild  or  Ichenild  Street  is  said  to  have  been  so  called 
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from  its  commencing  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  in  the 
country  of  the  Iceni,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made. 
On  the  supposition,  however,  of  the  London  Stone  having  been 
the  central  miliiarium,  where  all  the  great  roads  of  the  country 
met,  a  branch  of  the  Ikenild  must  have  extended  to  this  point. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  passed  through  Aldgate,  and  to  have  been 
otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vicinal  Way. 

VI.  The  course  of  the  Ikenild  to  the  westward  is  extremely 
obscure.  Nearly  all  that  has  been  conjectured  even  on  the  sub- 
ject is,  that  it  crossed  Watling  Street  at  Dunstable,  and  thence 
extended  in  the  direction  of  Staffordshire  to  the  western  coast. 
It  seems  most  probable  that,  while  Watling  Street  ran  directly 
north  to  Chester-le-Street,  the  Ikenild  crossed  it  obliquely  to 
Chester ;  but  the  scanty  remains  of  the  one  road  have  been 
confounded  with  those  of  the  other. 

VII.  Ermin  or  Ilermin  Street  derived  its  name  most  probably 
from  the  Saxon  Herrmann,  "  a  warrior,"  signifying  that  it  was 
a  military  road.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  to  have  extended 
from  St.  David's,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Wales,  to 
Southampton,  on  the  southern  coast ;  by  others  to  have  stretched 
more  directly  across  tho  country  to  London,  which  it  may  have 
entered  by  what  is  now  called  Holborn. 

VIII.  The  Foss  Way  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  had  a  ditch  (fossa)  on  each 
side;  and  it  appears  from  a  Roman  milliare,  or  mile-stone, 
found  by  its  side  near  Leicester,  to  have  been  formed,  or  at 
least  improved,  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
probably  at  or  about  the  time  of  that  emperor's  visit  to  Britain. 
It  has  retained  its  name  among  all  classes  of  people  better  than 
any  other  of  the  Roman  roads.  This  road  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  course  from  southwest  to  northeast,  beginning  near 
Totness  in  Devonshire,  and  passing  through  Bristol,  Cirences- 
ter (near  which  place  it  seems  to  have  crossed  Ermin  Street), 
Chipping,  Norton,  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  Newark,  to  Lin- 
coln. If  it  was  carried  thence  to  London,  it  probably  proceed- 
ed through  Bishop's-gate  Street. 

15.  Roman  Walls. 

I.  The  object  of  these  erections  was  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarous  Scottish  tribes  into  the  Roman  province  of 
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Britain.  Of  these,  which  were  five  in  all,  Agricola  erected 
two,  and  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Severus  one  each. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  wall  of  Severus,  the  other 
works  ought  rather  to  be  called  mounds  than  walls,  since  they 
consisted  principally  of  a  bank  ami  ditch,  with  a  range  of  forts 
or  stations  at  unequal  distances. 

II.  The  first  of  these  works  was  constructed  by  Agricola,  the 
celebrated  Roman  commander,  in  A  D.  79,  between  the  Ituna 
sEstuarium,  now  Sulwa//  Frith,  and  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Tina,  now  the  Tine.  The  second  was  constructed  by  the  same 
in  A.D.  81,  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  first,  between  the 
Glota:  JEstuarium,  now  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  the  Bodotriw  or 
Bode  riff:  JEstuarium,  now  the  Frith  of  Forth.  These,  two 
works,  however,  appear  to  have  been  insufficient  to  restrain 
the  progress  of  the  barbarians  after  tin;  departure  of  Agricola 
from  the  island,  A  t).  KJ,  and  accordingly,  in  A.I).  1:20.  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  planned  and  executed  a  much  stronger  and 
more  important  work. 

III.  Hadrian  selected  the  same  part  of  the  island  along  which 
the  first  wall  or  mound  of  Agricola  had  been  drawn,  namely, 
the  tract  of  country  between  So/iray  Frith  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Tine.  He  dug  an  additional  and  much  larger  ditch,  and 
raised  a  higher  rampart  of  earth,  making  his  new  works  rim  in 
nearly  parallel  lines  with  the  old  ones  of  Agricola.  It  began 
from  Tunocelum,  now  Bouhtess,  on  ihe  ittina.  /Estunriitm,  now 
So/way  Frith,  m-.it  Lu^i/ratHum,  now  Carlisle,  on  the  west- 
ern coast,  and  was  continued  almost  in  a  direct  hue  to  Sr^e- 
dunttm,  now  Cousin's  House,  beyond  Pons  .Klii,  a  distance,  of 
rather  more  than  sixty -eight  English,  or  seventy-four  Roman 
miles. 

IV.  Hadrian's  work  consisted  of  a  principal  Jigger,  or  vallum, 
that  is,  a  rampart  of  earth,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high;  a 
ditch,  on  the  north  of  this  vallum,  nine,  fret  deep  and  eleven 
feet  wide  ;  an  agger  twenty  feet  on  the  north  >ide  of  tins  ditch  ; 
and  an  agger,  without  a  ditch,  live  feet  on  the  south  of  the  prin- 
cipal agger,  and  nearly  of  as  large  dimensions.  This  work  was 
garrisoned  by  soldiers,  stationed  at  proper  intervals  in  forts. 

V.  Twenty  years  after  this,  A. I).  140,  Lollius  Urbieus,  un- 
der the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  having  reconquered  the  Ma;a- 
Uz.  restored  the  second  wall  of  Agricola,  which  is  commonly 
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called  the  "  Wall  of  Antoninus,"  or  Vallum  Antonini.  This 
work  consisted  of  a  ditch  about  twelve  feet  wide,  the  principal 
agger,  or  vallum,  on  the  south  brink  of  the  ditch,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  are  twelve  feet  thick,  but  the  height  is  unknown, 
and  a  military  way  On  the  south  of  the  vallum.  There  were 
forts  or  stations  along  the  line,  amounting  in  all  to  nineteen,  the 
mean  distance  between  station  and  station  being  rather  more 
than  two  English  miles.  In  the  position  of  the  forts,  the  Ro- 
mans, both  here  and  in  their  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  al- 
ways chose  a  high  and  commanding  situation,  whence  the  coun- 
try could  be  discovered  to  a  considerable  distance,  contriving, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  that  a  river,  morass,  or 
some  difficult  ground,  should  form  an  obstruction  to  any  ap- 
proach from  the  front.  Forts  were  also  placed  upon  the  passa- 
ge* of  those  rivers  which  crossed  the  general  chain  of  communi- 
cation. A  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  intrench ment 
may  still  be  traced.  The  modern  name  is  Grimes  Dyke,  the 
word  Grime,  in  the  Celtic  language,  signifying  "great,"  or 
"  powerful." 

VI.  But  the  greatest  work  of  all  was  that  of  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus.  It  was  begun  A.D.  209,  and  finished  the 
next  year,  and  was  only  a  lew  yards  to  the  north  of  Hadrian's 
wall.  This  great  work  consisted  of  a  ditch,  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  not  known,  except  that  it  was  in  all  respects  lar- 
ger and  wider  than  that  of  Hadrian,  and  on  its  south  brink 
stood  the  wall,  not  a  mere  mound  of  earth  like  the  rest,  but 
built  of  solid  stone,  and  cemented  with  the  strongest  mortar. 
The  height  of  this  wall  was  twelve  feet,  besides  the  parapet, 
and  its  breadth  eight  feet,  and  it  was  defended  at  intervals  by 
fortresses  of  three  different  kinds.  Those  called  station?*  were 
very  strong  garrisons,  the  least  of  them  being  capable  of  con- 
taining six  hundred  men,  and  having  a  town  without  their 
walls.  The  number  of  these  was  not  less  than  eighteen,  at  an 
average  distance  of  four  miles  from  each  other,  but  placed  with 
some  irregularity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  exigency  of  defence.  Besides  these,  there  were 
very  strong  forts,  called  castella,  in  the  intervals  of  the  stations, 
eighty-one  in  number,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  fur- 
longs from  each  other.  These  wore  exactly  sixty-four  feet 
square.    Lastly,  between  every  two  castella  were  four  turres, 
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or  turrets,  twelve  feet  square,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
in  number,  and  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  each  other. 
These  were  used  as  watch-towers,  and,  being  within  reach  of 
each  other,  communications  could  be  made  with  the  utmost  fa- 
cility. For  convenience  of  relieving  guards,  there  was  a  mili- 
tary way,  made  of  square  stones,  the  whole  length  of  the  wall 
on  its  south  side,  and  communicating  with  each  turret  and 
castle ;  and  at  some  distance  south  of  this  was  another  large 
military  way,  paved,  also,  with  square  stones,  communicating 
from  station  to  station.  The  whole  body  of  forces  employed  to 
garrison  this  stupendous  work  was  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
men,  sixteen  hundred  of  whom  were  cavalry,  and  six  hundred 
mariners,  at  the  points  wlrere  the  ramparts  communicated  with 
the  shore. 

■  - 

16.  Stations  along  the  Walls  of  Hadrian  and 

*       .  * 
Se  v  e  r  u  s.  -  . 

These  stations  lie  in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  and  will  now  be  briefly 
enumerated  :  1.  The  first  station,  Scgedunum,  is  generally  fixed  at  Cousin's 
House,  Wall's  End,  between  Newcastle  and  Tynemouth.  There  arc  no  re- 
mains. 2.  The  second  station,  Pons  Mlii,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  most  antiqua- 
ries, at  Newcastle ;  but  Cambdcn  was  induced  by  the  name  to  fix  it  at  Ponteland, 
which  is  north  of  the  wall,  on  the  River  Pont,  seven  and  a  half  miles  northwest 
of  Newcastle.  3.  The  third  station,  Condurcum,  is  fixed  at  Benwell  Hill,  an  emi- 
nence two  miles  or  two  and  a  half  miles  from  NewcasUe.  There  are  very  dis- 
tinct traces  of  this  station  above  the  village  of  Benvell.  4.  The  fourth  station, 
Vtndobala,  is  fixed  at  Rutchcstcr  or  Rouchcster.  The  ramparts  of  this  station, 
which  was  large,  are  very  visible.  5.  The  fifth  station,  Hunnum,  was  at  Halton- 
Chesters.  6.  The  sixth  station,  Cilurnum,  was  at  Walunr.k-  Chester s,  close  on 
the  right  or  west  hank  of  the  north  Tyne.  The  ground  within  the  vallum  is 
crowded  with  the  ruins  of  stone  buildings,  which  formed  apparently  two  streets 
from  east  to  west,  and  a  third  cross  street  from  north  to  south.  7.  The  seventh 
station,  Proeolitta,  was  on  an  open,  elevated  spot  at  Carraw-burgh.  8.  The 
eighth  station,  Borcovicus,  is  fixed  at  House  Steads.  This  is  the  most  perfect, 
and  the  grandest  station  of  the  whole  line.  It  is  on  an  elevation,  with  a  steep 
or  precipitous  descent  toward  the  north,  and  a  gentler  declivity  toward  the  south. 
It  comprehended  fifteen  acres,  and  had  a  large  suburb  on  the  south  side.  As 
many  as  twenty  streets  may  be  counted.  9.  The  ninth  station,  VtnAdana,  is 
generally  placed  at  Little  Clusters.  The  ramparts  of  this  station  are  visible, 
but  the  ditch  is  nearly  filled  up.  10.  The  tenth  station,  Msica,  is  at  Great  Ches- 
ter* The  trenches  and  ramparts  arc  well  preserved.  11.  The  eleventh  station, 
Magna,  is  fixed  at  Corcoran,  close  to  the  borders  of  Cumberland.  12.  The 
twelfth  station,  Amboglanna,  is  fixed  at  Burdoswald.  Traces  of  many  Roman 
buildings  are  found  here.  The  whole  station  is  surrounded  by  a  foss,  and  all 
the  entrances  are  plainly  seen.  13.  The  thirteenth  station.  Pctnana.  is  now 
Camberk  Fort.  M.  The  fourteenth  station,  Aha!lnl>a,  is  fixed  at  Watrh  Cross. 
15.  The  fifteenth  station,  Congatala,  is  fixed  at  Stanmcks.    There  are  here  only 
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some  traces  of  the  ditch.  16.  The  sixteenth  station,  AxeUodunum,  is  fixed  at 
Burgh.  17.  The  seventeenth  station,  Gabrosentum,  is  fixed  at  Drumburgk,  four 
miles  from  the  termination  of  the  wall.  The  site  of  the  station  is  here  perfectly 
plain.  18  The  eighteenth  station,  Tunnoceium,  is  fixed  at  Boulness.  Nothing 
is  left  of  this  station  but  the  spot  which  marks  it,  upon  a  rock  on  the  verge  of 
Solway  Frith,  thirteen  miles  west  of  Carlisle. 
i 

(B)  Britannia  Barbara. 
L  Tbe  appeUation  Britannia  Barbara  was  at  first  given  by  the  Romans  to  all 
that  part  of  the  island  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Hadrian's  wall.  When,  how- 
ever, Britannia  Romana  became  more  extended  toward  the  north,  and  the  new 
province  of  Valentia  was  formed,  comprehending  all  the  country  between  the 
wall  of  Hadrian  or  Severus  and  that  of  Antoninus,  and  embracing  the  territories 
of  the  Otadcni,  Gadeni,  Selgova,  Novanta,  and  Damnit,  an  alteration  took  place 
in  the  mode  of  naming,  and  the  appellation  of  Britannia  Barbara  was  now  given 
to  that  part  of  the  island  merely  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

II.  The  Romans  made  three  several  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  Bri- 
tannia Barbara,  but  without  success.  Hence  the  little  information  which  wc 
have  respecting  this  part  of  the  island.  With  the  coast  they  were  better  ac- 
quainted, a  Roman  fleet  having  circumnavigated  Britain  in  the  time  of  Agricola. 

III.  In  considering  this  part  of  the  island,  we  will  take  the  name  of  Britannia 
Barbara  in  its  earlier  sense,  as  embracing  all  the  country  north  of  the  wall  of 
Hadrian.    Our  enumeration  will  necessarily  be  a  brief  one. 


Cities,  &fc,  of  Britannia  Barbara.  .  ' 

In  the  territory  of  the  Novanta  we  have,  1.  Leucoptbia  or  Casa  Candida, 
Wigton.    2.  Rcngotuum,  now  Stratknavcr.    3.  Novantum  Partus,  now  Port  Pat- 
rick. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Selgova  we  have,  I.  Carbantorigum,  now  Kircudbright. 
2.  Cord*,  now  Old  Cumnock.  3.  Uxellum,  near  Drumlanrig.  4.  Trxmonttum, 
near  Lougholm. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Damnii  we  have,  1.  Colanica,  now  Lanark.  2.  Vando- 
gara,  now  Paisley.  3.  Carta  Damniomm,  now  Castle  Cary.  4.  Victoria,  now 
Kinross.  6.  Lindum  Damniorum,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  rampart  of  Antoni- 
nus, now  Ktrkantulloch. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Otadeni  we  have,  1 .  Bremenium,  now  Rhichester.  2.  Ad 
Fines,  now  Chew  Green.    3.  CuritL,  now  Borthvnck  Castle. 

II.  HIBERNIA. 

» 

1.  Names,  &c. 

I.  The  Greeks  give  us  the  earliest  name  of  this  island,  namely,  Hieme  (lip**)- 
The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  called  it  either  Hibemia  or  Juvtrna.  Ptolemy 
names  it  'lovepvia. 

II.  The  Romans  never  coveted  the  possession  of  this  island,  and  hence,  like 
the  Greeks,  they  derived  all  their  information  respecting  it  from  traders,  who 
had  sought  its  coasts  for  the  sake  of  traffic.  Ptolemy  gives,  nevertheless,  some 
pretty  correct  notions  in  relation  to  this  island ;  ho  only  errs  in  placing  it  six 
degrees  too  far  toward  the  north. 

0»».  1.  In  the  rarioui  name*  of  Ireland.  M  known  to  tbe  claaaic  writera,  Iris,  Termu,  Jmvsruis, 
ffibemta,  &c..  the  radical  Jr,  or  Rri,  by  which  it  ii  still  known  to  it«  own  nutire#,  it  plainly  trace- 
able.  It  is  cualpmaxy  among  the  Uriah  to  Indicate  a  country  by  tbe  affix  tfy  or  Has, 
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written  O,  u  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  signifying  literally  •■  the  (dwelling  of  the)  sons  or  fam 
Uy  of,"  such  u  H¥  Mania,  fy  Tuirtrt,  //y  0r.uA  &c.  In  adding  this  affix  to  names  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  it  u  optional  to  Insert  a  consonant  in  order  to  prevent  the  concurrence  of  open 
sound*,  Hfr-Enck,  meaning  the  country  of  the  descendants  of  KarJt  or  Mam*.  Again,  this  affix 
require-  the  geruhre,  which  in  Eri  u  Erin,  and  thus  in  all  variation*  or  the  name,  from  the  Iri» 
of  Diodorus  .Siculus,  and  the  Ir  land  and  JreJand  of  modern  times,  to  tbo  Ierni*  (Hy-Emu)  of  the 
Orphic  Form*,  and  the  Hibtrnia  (Hf-b-Ernia)  of  the  Latin  writers,  would  seem  to  be  accounted  for. 

2.  The  name  Scotia  does  not  appear  to  havo  been  applied  to  lreliind  till  about  the  i»nd  of  the 
third  century,  from  which  time  till  the  beginning  or  the  eleventh  it  continued  to  indicate  that 
country  exclusively. 

■ 

2.  Early  Inhabitants,  &o. 

I.  Tux  Scoti,  who  were  in  possession  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  appear  to  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  the  successors  of  a 
people  whose  name  and  monuments  indicate  a  close  affinity  with  the  Beige  of 
southern  Britain.  A  people  also  called  CruUhnc  by  the  Irish  annalists,  who  are 
identifiable  with  the  Picts  of  northern  Britain,  continued  to  inhabit  a  portion  of 
the  upland,  distinct  from  the  Scoti,  until  after  the  Christian  mission ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  the  names  of  mountains  and  remarkable  places  in  that  district 
still  strikingly  resemble  the  topographical  nomenclature  of  those  parts  of  north 
Britain  which  have  not  been  affected  by  the  Scotic  conquest. 

II.  The  monuments  and  relics  which  attest  the  presence  of  a  people  consid- 
erably advanced  in  civilization  at  some  period  in  Ireland,  such  as  Cyclopian 
buildings,  sepulchral  mounds,  containing  Mone  chambers,  mines,  bronze  instru- 
ments and  weapons  of  classic  form  and  elegant  workmanship,  would  appear  to 
be  referriblc  to  some  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Scoti,  and  indicate  a  close  affin- 
ity between  the-earliest  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  that  ancient  people,  by  some 
incorrectly  referred  to  a  Phoenician  origin,  whose  vestiges  of  a  similar  kind 
abound  throughout  the  south  and  southwest  of  Europe. 

III.  The  Scoti  were  not  builders  in  stone,  at  least  in  their  civil  edifices,  nor 
did  they  use  bronze  implements.  Their  own  tradition  is,  that  they  came  orig- 
inally from  Scythia,  by  which  is  meant  the  northeastern  part  of  ceutral  Europe, 
which  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  topography  of  the 
count rv,  in  districts  where  the  Scotic  invasion  has  not  wholly  obliterated  it, 
points  at  the  Welsh  language  as  the  nearest  representative  of  that  spoken  by 
the  predecessors  of  the  Scoti.  and  that  the  chief  distinctions  which  at  present 
exist  between  the  Irish  and  Welsh  languages  are  referriblc  to  a  Cothic  or  north- 
ern European  source. 

IV.  The  general  conversion  of  the  Irish  Scots  to  Christianity  took  place  in 
the  earlier  and  middle  portion  of  the  fifth  century  The  principal  instrument  in 
effecting  the  change  was  St.  Patrick  {Patnniis),  who  landed  in  Ireland  on  this 
mission  in  the  year  432.  Before  this  time  Christianity  had  made  some  prog- 
ress, but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  heathens. 

V.  A  considerable  advance  in  civilization  followed  the  introduction  of  the  new 
religion  Greek  and  Roman  literature  got  some  footing  among  the  clergy,  and 
an  improved  system  of  architecture  became  requisite  for  religious  edifices.  The 
Irish  round  towers  are  now  generally  ascribed  to  an  ecclesiastical  origin,  and 
are  mipposed  to  have  been  erected  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centu- 
ries, which  form,  perhaps,  the  most  prosperous  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. From  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  till  the  coming  of  the  English  in  A.D. 
1170,  the  disputes  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  island,  and  the  frequent  depreda- 
tions of  the  Danes,  and  other  northern  pirates,  render  the  annals  of  Ireland  a 
melancholy  series  of  feuds  and  disasters. 

O 
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3.  Promontories. 

The  principal  promontories  of  Hibernia  are  as  follows :  1.  Boreum  Promonto- 
rium (Bdpetov  ' '  Anpurripiov),  now  Matxn  Head,  in  the  county  of  Donnegal.  2.  Ve~ 
ntcntutn  Promontorium  {Ovevinviov  'Anpurrjpiov),  to  the  southwest  of  the  preced- 
ing, now  BUwdy  Foreland,  in  the  same  county.  3.  Rhobogdtum  Promontorium, 
to  the  southeast  of  Boreum  Promontorium,  now  Fatr  Head,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  4.  Isamnxum  Promontorium,  on  the  eastern  coast,  now  KtUard  Point. 
It  lies  facing  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  ancient  Mona  or  Monartna.  5.  Sacrum  Prom- 
ontormm  ('iepoc  'A$cpurr/piov),  at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  coast,  now  Grenore 
Point.  6.  Notium  Protnontonum  (tioriov  'Anpurripiov),  at  the  southwest  extrem- 
ity of  the  island,  now  Mxzen  Head  or  Cape  Clear. 

4.  Rivers  and  ^Estuaries. 

1.  Vidua  (OvtdoCa),  now  the  Foylc,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  estuary  of  Lough 
Foyk.  2.  Argita,  now  the  Bann.  3.  Logia,  now  the  Lag  an,  running  into  Bel- 
fast Bay.  4.  Vindertu*,  now  the  Newry,  emptying  into  Carltngford  Bay.  6.  Bu- 
binda  (Bov&vda),  now  the  Boyne.  6.  Lxbxnxus,  now  the  Liffy.  7.  Obbca  ('066*a), 
now  the  Avoca.  8.  Modbnus  (MwWor),  now  the  Slanty.  Mannert  erroneously 
makes  thw  the  Liffy.  9.  Birgus  (B/pyof),  called,  also,  Brigus,  though  perhaps 
the  true  form  of  the  name  is  Bargus.  It  is  now  the  Barrow.  10.  Dabrbna 
(AaCpuva),  now  the  Lee,  running  into  Cork  Harbor.  11.  Ivemus,  now  Kinmore 
Rxver.  12.  Dur  (Aovp),  running  into  what  is  now  Dingle  Bay.  13.  Senus  (Zyvoc), 
now  the  Shannon.  14.  Ausuba  (A.vo66a  norap6{),  the  estuary  now  called  Gal- 
vaay  Bay  15.  Ravius  (  Paovioc),  apparently  the  extended  line  of  Lough  Erne 
(mistaken  for  a  river),  which  empties  into  Donnegal  Bay. 

t 

5.  Principal  Tribes. 

On  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  island  we  have,  1.  Darini  (Aapivol) 
or  Darnt,  dwelling  around  the  River  Logia,  now  the  Lagan,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Antrim,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Down  and  Armagh.  2.  Volunlii  (Ovohn-v- 
uot)  or  Usluntxi  (Ovolovvnm),  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  dwelling  around 
what  is  now  Dundalk  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Louth  3.  Eblani  CE6)mvoi)  or  Blanu, 
to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  in  the  counties  of  Meaih  and  Dublin,  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  Ktldare.  4.  Cauct  (Koixot).  to  the  south,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kildare,  and  in  part  of  Wtcklow.  5.  Mcnapn,  to  the  south,  in  part  of  Wxcklov 
and  Wexford.  6  Coriondx,  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  preceding,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Wexford  and  of  Kilkenny  7.  Brtganies,  to  the  southwest  of 
the  preceding,  in  Watcrford  and  part  of  Ttpperary.  8  Vsdia  (OvoMai)  or  VoJitr, 
according  to  the  common  text  of  Ptolemy,  to  the  southwest,  and  occupying  part 
of  the  county  of  Cork.  9  Jurerni  ('lovipvm),  less  correctly  called  hy  some 
Utemi,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  island,  and  occupying  a  part  of  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry. 

On  the  western  side  we  have,  1.  VeUbbri  (Ovtli6  >poi),or,  as  they  are  called  by 
aome,  Utellabri  (L>£r/>Aa6p»i).  in  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  2  Ganganx 
(Tayyavni),  north  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  3  Autin  (Mrnpoi), 
to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the  county  of  Galway  4.  Magndta  (fAa)vurai), 
to  the  north,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  5.  Erdini  ('F.pdivoi),  to  the  northeast  of 
the  preceding,  in  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Antrim. 

On  the  northern  side  we  have,  1.  Vemcnii  {Oicvlxvioi),  in  the  county  of  Don- 
negal.   2.  Rhobogdii  (  Voboydiot),  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  occupying 
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the  county  of  Londonderry,  the  northern  part  of  that  of  Antrim,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  of  Tyrone. 

6.  Cities. 

On  the  eastern  coast  we  have,  1.  Ebldna  ('EMava),  now  Dublin.  Mannert 
incorrectly  places  the  site  of  this  ancient  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dundalk. 
Dublin,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  known  by  something  approaching  nearly 
to  its  present  name  in  the  second  century,  since  it  is  found  written  Eblana  in 
the  geography  of  Ptolemy.  The  name  is  given  in  historical  documents  as 
Dublin,  Dyflm,  DyveUn,  &.c,  being  all  varieties  of  the  Irish  Dubh-ltnn,  or  **  Black 
Pool,"  which  appears  to  be  the  true  etymology.  It  is  also  called,  and  is  still 
generally  known  among  the  Irish  by  the  name  of  Athcltaih,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered Hurdle-ford,  from  the  causeway  laid  on  hurdles  which  formerly  led  to  the 
channel  of  the  river  across  the  coze  at  either  side.  2  Menapia,  now  Wexford. 
Some  less  correctly  consider  the  modern  Ferns  to  correspond  to  Menapia.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  quarter,  namely,  the  Menapti,  are  supposed  to  have 
derived  their  origin  from  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  Belgic  Gaul,  most 
probably  through  the  Belgae  of  Britain,  and  to  be  the  people  called  by  the  Irish 
annalists  Ftr-Bolg*,  which  means  "  Vin  Betgiri,"  or  Belgians. 

On  the  western  coast  we  have,  1.  Juvemts  or  lernis,  corresponding,  as  is 
thought,  to  the  modern  Dunkenon.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Juverni.  2.  Regia, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Limerick.  There  were  two  places  of 
this  name  id  Ireland,  one  on  what  is  now  the  River  Culmore,  in  Armagh,  and  the 
other  that  which  we  are  at  present  considering.  Hence  Ptolemy,  in  naming 
the  latter,  calls  it  'F.ripa  'Ptiyla,  the  other  Regia,"  or,  as  it  is  marked  on  the 
maps  in  Latin,  Regta  Altera.  Mannert  regards  Regia  in  both  cases  as  a  Latin 
term  (Graecized  by  Ptolemy)  to  denote  the  residence  of  a  prince  or  leader. 
3.  Magndta,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  Magnata?. 
It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Castlebar,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

III.  INSULA  BRITANNICiE  MINORES. 

(A.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Britannicus  (or  English  Chan- 
nel) and  the  Fretum  Gallicum  (or  Straits  of  Dover). 

I  Vectts  Insula  (0^«nf)t  now  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Hampehtrc  by  a  channel  called  the 
Solent  Sea,  and  which  Bede  Latinizes  by  Pelagus  Solvens.  The  modern  name 
of  the  island  is  most  probably  a  mere  contraction  of  the  ancient  one,  this  last 
being  pronounced  Wectts  or  Oueetts,  from  which  Wect  was  formed  by  contrac- 
tion, and  this  became  gradually  changed  into  Wight.  In  the  Domesday  Book 
it  is  spelled  Wect,  Wtct,  and  Wtht.  Suetonius  and  Eumenius  call  the  island 
Vecta,  while  Diodorus  Siculus  styles  it  Ictis.  This  island  was  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans long  before  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  their  acquaintance  with  it  was 
obtained  through  the  Massilians,  who  visited  it  in  prosecuting  the  tin  trade.  It 
was  reduced  under  the  Roman  sway  by  Vespasian,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
A.D.  43.  In  493  it  was  conquered  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  who  destroyed  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  replaced  them  by  his  own  countrymen. 

If.  Tanitos  or  Tandtis,  now  Thanet,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Kent,  insulated  by 
the  two  arms  of  the  River  Sturius,  now  the  Stour. 
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(B.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Hibernicus  (or  Irish  Sea). 

I.  Mona,  now  the  JsU  of  Man.  This  island  has  various  ancient  names.  It  is 
the  Mona  of  Caesar,  the  Monapia  of  Pliny,  the  Monarina  (or,  according  to  another 
reading,  Monaceda)  of  Ptolemy,  the  Menavia  of  Orosius  and  Bede,  and  the  Eu- 
bonia  of  Nennius.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  British  word  mon, 
which  means  "  isolated." 

II.  Mona  (Mova),  now  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  to  the  south  of  the  former,  and  ly- 
ing off  the  territory  of  the  Cangi,  or  modern  Caernarvonshire,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Mcnai  strait.  It  is  the  Mona  of  Tacitus,  as  the  Isle  of  Man  is 
the  Mona  of  Caesar.  The  modern  name  Anglesey  (Angles'  ey,  i.  e.,  English- 
man's Island),  was  given  to  it  by  the  Saxons.  This  island  had,  in  early  times, 
the  names  of  Ynys-Dowtll,  "the  shady  or  dark  island,"  Ynys-Fon,  "the  farther- 
most island,"  and  Ynys-y-Cedertn,  "the  island  of  heroes."  It  was  a  great  seat 
of  Druidical  superstition.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman  commander,  landed 
here  A  D.  61,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  natives,  and  the  terrors  which 
the  Druids  sought  to  strike  into  the  hearts  of  the  invaders.  He  cut  down  the 
sacred  groves,  and  gave  a  blow  to  the  Druidical  superstition  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  The  island  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  for  a  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  revolt  under  Boadicea,  and  agaiu  conquered  by  Agricola, 
A  D.  76. 

(C.)  Inlands  in  the  Oceanus  Occidentalis  (or  Atlantic  Ocean). 

Ebada  {'KCovdai),  now  tho  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  Pliny 
cull.s  them  Hcbudes,  and  makes  them  thirty  in  number.  They  amount,  howev- 
er, in  fact,  to  the  number  of  nearly  two  hundred,  but  more  than  one  half  of  them 
are  so  Binall  or  so  sterile  as  not  to  be  inhabited. 

(D.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Dcucahdonius  (or  North  Sea). 

I.  Mmoda,  as  Mela  calls  them,  or  Acmoda,  as  they  are  termed  by  Pliny,  now 
probably  the  Shetland  Isles.  Antiquaries  have  long  disputed  whether  the  an- 
cient Romans  saw  the  Shetland  Isles  when  they  circumnavigated  Britain,  and 
much  learning  has  been  advanced  to  connect  the  Thulc  of  Tacitus,  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  Agricola,  with  Shetland.  The  prevailing  opinion  now  is,  that 
Thulc  is  a  corruption  of,  or  intended  for  Foula,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and 
the  only  one  of  them  which,  from  the  altitude  of  its  hills  and  its  detached  po- 
sition, can  be  seen  from  the  seas  immediately  to  the  north  of  Orkney.  Many, 
however,  seek  to  identify  the  Thule  of  Tacitus  with  Mainland,  the  largest  of 
the  Shetland  group.  Thule  was  called  ultima,  "  farthest,"  by  the  Roman  writ- 
ers, on  account  of  its  remote  situation,  and  its  being  regarded  as  the  limit  of 
geographical  knowledge  in  this  quarter. 

The  Thule  spoken  of  by  Pytheas,  the  Greek  navigator,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Thule  of  Tacitus.  The  relation  of  Pytheas  is  singularly  exaggera- 
ted in  some  of  its  particulars,  as,  for  example,  when  he  states  that  its  climate 
was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  sea,  but  a  chaotic  confusion  of  these  three  elements. 
Prom  other  parts  of  his  narrative,  however,  many  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
his  Thule  was  modern  Iceland  or  Norway.  Mannert  declares  himself  in  favor 
of  the  former  of  these  opinions/but  D'Anville  opposes  it.  Ptolemy  places  the 
middle  of  this  Thule  in  63?  of  north  latitude,  and  says  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  days  were  twenty-four  hours,  which  could  not  have  been  true, 
however,  at  the  equinoxes,  but  must  have  referred  to  the  solstices,  and  therefore 
this  island  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  66°  30'  north  latitude,  that  is,  under  the 
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circle.  The  Thule  of  which  Procopius  speaks,  D'Anville  makes  to  cor- 
respond to  the  modern  canton  of  Tylemark  in  Norway.  The  details  of  Proco- 
pius, however,  seem  to  agree  rather  with  the  accounts  that  hare  been  given  of 
the  state  of  ancient  Lapland. 

II.  Orcades  ('OpKudtc),  now  the  Orkney  Islands,  to  the  north  of  the  northeast- 
ern extremity  of  Scotland.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by 
the  fleet  of  Germamcus,  when  driven  in  this  direction  by  a  storm.  Agricola 
afterward  made  the  Romans  better  acquainted  with  their  existence  as  islands, 
separate  from  the  main  land  of  Britain,  when  he  circumnavigated  the  northern 
coast  of  that  country-  Mela,  following  the  oldest  accounts,  makes  the  number 
islands  to  be  thirty,  and  this  statement  is  received  by  subsequent  wnt- 
of  Pliny,  who  gives  forty  as  the  amount.  Orosius,  in  a 
to  have  had  more  recent  information  on  this  point,  since 
he  makes  twenty  of  the  group  to  have  been  inhabited,  the  number  inhabited  at 
the  present  day  being  twenty-seven.  To  the  Orkney  group  belong  Ptolemy's 
two  islands  of  Ocetis  ("Oa-nnr )  or  Scutis  (Za-vnr),  now  probably  South  Ronalds  ha, 
and  Dutnna  (Aov/tva),  now  probably  Hay. 

(E.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Vcrginicus  (or  St.  George's 

Channel). 

CassiterUts  (Kaeoirepidec),  ot  "Tin  Islands,"  now  the  Sally  Isles,  but  under 
the  ancient  name  must  also,  for  the  reasons  given  below,  be  included  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Cornwall.  The  Cassiterides  were  famous  for  their  connection 
with  the  tin  trade  of  antiquity,  which  the  Phoenicians  monopolized  for  so  long 
a  period,  obtaining  from  this  quarter  their  principal  supplies  of  this  metal.  The 
name  of  these  islands  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Kaaairtpoc,  "tin." 

Oil.  L  The  Sanscrit  name  fur  tin  is  kattira,  from  kAsh,  «  to  shine,"  -to  be  bright."  and  since 
orach  tin  is  found  in  the  blond*  on  the  coo*t  of  India,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians  first  got 
the  name  with  the  metal  from  this  quarter,  mid  subsequently  applied  it  to  the  Scilly  Isles  and 
Cornwall  when  they  began  to  procure  tin  from  thia  part  of  the  world  also.  From  the  Pheni- 
cum  or  Sanscrit  term  the  Greeks  formed  their  Kacairifof  and  Knuoirtfiih(. 

2.  Diodorui  Siculus  distinguishes  between  the  Cassiturides  and  Britain,  and  apeaks  of  tin  a* 
brought  from  both.  Strabo  also  distinguishes  between  the  Cum  iter  idea  and  Britain.  But  it 
teems  probable  that  the  western  extremity  of  Cornwall  most  be  included  in  the  term  Cossitori- 
des,  and  that  the  chief  supply  of  tin  was  derived  from  it,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  workings  in 
the  islands  sufficient  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  much  tin  was  ever  obtained  from  them. 

nels  by  which  the  Cornish  tin  trade  was  carried  on.  One  part  of  the  metal  was  sent  by  sea  to 
Spain  :  this  was  probably  the  most  ancient  course  of  the  trade  opened  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
their  colonists  in  Spain  and  Africa.  The  merchant*  who  carried  it  on  know  of  no  other  part  of 
Britain  than  the  western,  to  which  they  gave,  with  the  Scilly  Isles,  the  general  designation  of 
Casaiterides ;  hence  Strabo  and  Diodorua  both  describe  these  islands  by  their  position  relative  to 
Spain,  Instead  of  their  situation  wtth  regard  to  the  much  nearer  island  of  Britain,  of  the  proximi- 
ty to,  and.  indeed,  identity  of  which  with  the  Caaaiterides  they  appear  to  have  had  no  idea.  An- 
other part  of  the  metal  was  conveyed  over  land  by  the  Britons  themselves,  and  thence,  as  Diodo- 
rua relates,  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Oaul,  and  on  horses,  over  land,  through  Gaul  to  Massilia  and 
Nar bo  :  this  tin.  though  from  the  same  district  as  the  other,  was  reputed  to  coran  from  a  differ- 
ent quarter,  namely,  from  Britain.  If  the  Island  Iah  Clcnj)  of  Diodorua,  which  was  the  empo- 
rium of  the  Gallic  tin  trade,  and  beyond  Which  the  merchants  from  Gaul  do  not  seem  to  have 
gone,  was  the  tame  as  the  (Hf}rr«  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  modern  Jde  of  Wight  (and  of  this  there 
appears  to  lie  little,  if  any  doubt),  the  remoteness  of  this  from  the  tin  country,  to  which  the  mer- 
chants of  Spain  went,  will  account  for  the  two  classes  of  traders  not  having  fallen  in  with  each 
other,  and  for  their  not  having  ascertained  that  their  supposed  different  sources  of  supply  were 
really  one  and  the  same. 

3.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  with  much  probability,  that  the  Cassiterides  are  the  same  with 
of  Aricnus.   Dionysius  Periegetes  also  speaks  of  them  under  the  name  of  the 

is  the  origin  of  tin,"  'Eort^.W,  ntfi  taaciripoto  ytt>W\n  (▼.  563).    The  « 
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quest  of  South  Britain  by  the  RomaOJ  must  hare  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  proximity  of  thr 
Cassiterides  to  Britain,  if  not  of  their  identity  with  it  But  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Pliny  the  elder 
appears  to  bare  examined  into  the  matter,  fur  both  describe  the  Caasitcridea  as  being  opposite 
to  Spam,  and  do  not  notice  them  in  their  account  of  Britain.  We  gather  from  Pliny  that  the 
maritime  or  Ilispano-PhcunJcian  tin  trade  had  ceased,  for  he  speaks  of  the  account  of  that  metal 
being  sought  in  certain  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  in  wicker  boats  covered  with  leather, 
as  n  mere  fable  (H.  K,  xxxiv„  47).  Indeed,  he  gives  no  intimation  of  any  tin  being  found  in 
Britain,  though  be  speaks  of  the  lead  that  was  obtained  there.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  confu- 
sion caused  by  the  Roman  conquests  In  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  had,  for  the  time  at 
an  end  to  both  the  working  and  sale  of  the  metal. 

4.  From  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  used  them  occasionally  as  a  ] 
Is  no  notice  of  these  islands  in  history  until  their  conquest  by  Athelstan,  king  of 
expelled  the  Danes  about  A.D.  938. 

■ 

Having  now  completed  our  sketch  of  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Britain,  we  will  take  the  Danube  for  a  base-line,  and  will  divide  the  countries 
of  Europe  that  remain  to  be  considered  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  and  those  to  the  south  of  the  same  stream. 

I.  COUNTRIES  NORTH  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

These  consist  of  the  six  following  countries,  proceeding  from  west  to  east, 
namely, 


1.  Gebm  ania  Magna. 

2.  Scandinavia. 

3.  Land  or  the  Iazyoks  MetanastjK- 


4.  Dacia. 

5.  Sabnatia  Eubopjia. 

6.  Chebsonesus  Taubica. 


I.  GERM ANIA  MAGNA. 

1.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 
I.  The  name  Gtrmania  was  used  in  a  twofold  sense  by  the  Roman  writers* 


the  first  as  indicating  Germania  Cisrhenana,  or  that  part  of  Gaul  lying  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  was  occupied  by  German  tribes  that  had 
crossed  over,  and  the  second  as  referring  to  Germania  Transrhenana,  or  Ger- 
many Proper,  called,  also,  Germania  Magna,  and  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat. 

II.  Germania  Magna  (Tepftavia  h  fieyd?.n)  was  bounded  as  follows  :  on  the  north 
by  the  Mare  Suevicum  or  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Oceanus  Germanicus  or 
German  Ocean  and  the  River  Rhine,  on  the  south  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
especially  the  latter,  and  on  the  east  partly  by  the  Monte*  Sarmatici  or  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  and  partly  by  the  River  Vistula. 

III.  To  the  north,  therefore,  Germania  included  the  modern  Denmark  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  Its  boundaries  on  the  east,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
merely  nominal.  How  far,  in  fact,  Germany  extended  toward  the  east  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  since,  according  to  Strabo,  Germanic  tribes  dwelt  nearly  as 
far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes  or  Dnieper. 

2.  Name. 

I.  Accobdino  to  the  account  given  by  Tacitus,  the  name  Germami  is  the  Latin- 
ized form  of  the  appellation  assumed  by  the  Tungri,  the  first  German  tribe  that 
crossed  the  Rhine ;  and  they  gave  themselves  this  name,  as  is  said,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  into  their  Gallic  opponents. 

II.  Various  etymologies  have  been  given  of  the  term  in  question,  but  the  one 
most  commonly  received  derives  the  name  from  the  old  German  word  Werr, 
"  tror,"  and  Mann,  "  a  man,"  so  that  Germani  will  be  the  same  as  Werrmanner, 
that  is,  "  war-men"  or  "  warriors,"  the  Roman  alphabet,  in  consequence  of  ita 
not  having  any  u>,  converting  this  letter  of  the  German  alphabet  into  a  g. 
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Obs.  The  etymology  jait  grren  U  exceedingly  doubtful.  Von  Hammer,  the  eminent  German 
Oriental  scholar,  makes  hid  countrymen  to  hare  been  originally  a  Bactriano- Median  nation,  and 
the  name  Gtrmani,  or  Scrmani,  in  its  primitiTe  import,  to  have  meant  those  who  followed 
the  worship  of  Buddha ;  and  hence  the  German*,  according  to  him,  are  that  nncient  and  primi- 
tive race  who  came  down  from  the  mountains  of  Upper  Asia,  and,  spreading  themselves  over  the 
low  country  more  to  the  south,  gave  origin  to  the  Persian  and  other  early  nntkms.  Hence  the 
name  Dtckrrmania,  applied  in  early  times  to  all  that  tract  of  country  which  lay  tu  the  north  of 
the  Oxus.  The  land  of  Krman,  therefore,  which  was  situate  beyond  lbu>  river,  and  which  cor- 
respond*  to  the  modern  Ckoratin,  is  made  by  Von  Hammer  the  native  home  of  the  Germanic 
race,  and  the  Germans  themselves  are,  as  he  informs  us,  called  Iktmmi,  their  primitive  name, 
by  the  Oriental  writers,  down  to  the  fourteenth  century  {Witn.  Jakrb.,  voL  11,  p.  319). 

3.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  Modern  inquiries,  as  just  remarked,  have  traced  the  descent  of  the  Ger- 
manic race  from  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  since  it  is  now  indisputably  established 
that  the  Teutonic  dialects  belong  to  one  great  family  with  the  Latin,  the  Greek, 
the  Sanscrit,  and  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-European  chain. 

II.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  bad  very  little  knowledge  of  Germany  before  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  met  with  several  German  tribes  in  Gaul,  and  crossed 
the  Rhine  more  than  once,  rather  with  the  view  of  preventing  their  incursions 
into  Gaul  than  of  making  any  permanent  conquests.  His  acquaintance  was, 
however,  limited  to  those  tribes  which  dwelt  on  the  baoks  of  the  Rhine. 

ni.  Under  the  early  Roman  emperors  many  of  these  tribes  were  subdued,  and 
the  country  west  of  the  Visurgis,  now  the  Weser,  was  frequently  traversed  by 
the  Roman  armies.  But  at  no  period  had  the  Romans  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  country  east  of  this  river ;  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  position  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  particularly  as  the  Germans  were  a  nomad 
people. , 

IV.  Tacitus  divides  the  Germans  into  three  great  tribes  :  1  Jngatvnes,  bor- 
dering on  the  ocean.  2.  Henntndnes,  inhabiting  the  central  parts.  3.  Istctvdius, 
including  all  the  others.  Pliny  makes  five  divisions  :  1.  Ytndilt,  including  Bur- 
gumlibnrs,  Varint,  Carini,  Guttbncs.  2.  Ingttvones,  including  Ctmbrt,  Teutdni, 
and  Court  3.  Istavonts,  near  the  Rhine,  including  the  midland  Cimbrt  4  Her- 
mdnrs,  inhabiting  the  central  parts,  including  the  Suevi,  Htrmundun,  Catti,  and 
Chemsct     5.  Pcucim  and  Bastarntr,  bordering  on  life  Dacians 

V.  The  following  list  gives  the  positions  of  the  principal  tribes,  as  far  as  these 
can  be  ascertained. 

1.  Tribes  on  the  Sea. coast. — Between  the  Rhenus  or  Rhtnt,  and  the  Ami- 
sia  or  Ems,  we  find  the  Frisii.  Between  the  Amisia  and  the  Albis  or  Elbe,  we 
have  the  Cauci,  divided  into  Cauci  Majorcs  and  Cauct  Minores.  East  of  the 
Albis  we  have  the  Sazones  and  AttgU  The  peninsula  of  Jutland,  in  this  quar- 
ter, was  anciently  called  the  Chmbnca  Chersonesus,  from  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  Cimbrt  once  dwelt  there.  The  real  country,  however,  of  this  race 
lay  probably  on  the  northeast  side  of  Germany,  and  they  appear  to  have  been, 
not  a  German,  but  a  Celtic  race. 

2.  Tribes  on  the  right  bane  or  the  Rhine. — Between  the  Fruit  and  the 
Lupjna,  now  the  Lippe,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Visurgis,  now  the  Weser, 
we  have  the  Bruetbri,  Chamavi,  Marsi,  Dulgtbim,  and  Ustpit  or  Usipeles.  Be- 
tween the  Lupjna  and  the  Manus,  now  the  Main,  we  have  the  Stgambri  or 
Sieambri,  Tenctirt,  and  Mattiaei.    South  of  the  Manus  were  the  AUmanni. 

3.  Tribes  on  the  left,  or  northkrn  bane  or  the  Danube. — Between  the 
Danube  and  the  Erzgebirge  and  Riesengebirge  we  have  the  Hermunduri,  tfarisci. 
Quoit,  and  Marcomanni,  which  last  tribe  dwelt  in  the  districts  previously  inhab- 
ited by  the  Bon,  but  who  had  been  driven  out  by  them. 
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4.  Tribes  in  the  Central  Parts. — The  roost  powerful  of  these  were  the 
Sunt,  who  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  and  were  subdivided  into 

several  tubes.  They  extended  from  the  Erzgcbirge  and  RxcsentitLiTxe  as  far 
north  as  the  Baltic,  and  included  the  Semnbntx,  Ijingi&ardi,  Arwnts,  Yarini, 
Eudost*.  Sioirddntx,  and  .\uit fumes.  To  the  southeast  ul  the  Cauci  wi  re  the 
An%rir<i>  it,  and  to  the  south  ol'  these  the  Chcrusn  ami  <  7ii.vr<uri,  ;ind  to  the  south 
of  tlic  China  mri  were  the  ('a/fi.    The  -l/ijr.ii£  jo.  (>.\r,  (iothnu,  and  lay  to 

the  ea**l  ol  the  t.'atll.  and  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  part  of  I'rud.-dan  Silesia 
The  littr^iimi.unt-s  and  l.yvn  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  \'i^lula.  bounded  on  the 
South  hv  the  Carpathian  Mmtntams.  and  on  the  \Vc.s1  by  tlic  lit  s,  >,:u^ti -f 

Un.v  Our  hd'onm'tiuti  ruU'  <Tn!ti_-  1  hi •  ^oninpby  ot  nm'h'iit  <h  nn.itiy  i:<  *■  i  iy  •  i n ;  1  >  mid  i:n 
rcrUiin.  'H;*:  (!ri<  k  .aid  Uoman  \<,  nb t«,  from  whom  our  kfK>w|,  •  i.;<  4)»  .:  i-  ,),•:  i .-.•.[.  Km.-w  wry 
tilth*  nio'it  if  1  h  ■  •  1 1-.  -  r  • !  v  l-  j  .  A  imm  U  ,1 -i-  of  tlx'  (Wmim  Oivmi  ar..J  li.i  iioi'fi-  rn  |  *:.  1 1  .>i  Europe 
bail  u  -if,  «■.!  rir-t  by  tin-  1 'iio'inrum-.  mid  ritrthiuiriinns.  who  promr-il  r,n  ir.rn  th.  < '  rt  -  -  i  - 
tijruh-  or  Item  brium,  nnd  ntjj!.<  r  lr.jjii  tin-  -burc-i  of  On-  firdiir:  iui.I  in  ]1  C  HKi  by  ilimilco, 
Ihu  t'nriljj»j:inihti.  whu-u  voyn,',-  h,i>  bron  d< •*=■: nt'i  <1  by  the  pi-,  t  A-  ..  n  ...  .  ;/   y       t .T ^  ; 

ill  JM*.  I,  by  Ht'i-nM'ii!*  mul  I  hiU'inoti  (  Win.,  //.  .V.,  iv.,  P,  .(r  '.'1)  ;  hi.!.  :'..ui'  -'n:  •  >iu  •  time, 
by  KulioruH  und  Chlnn-hus  <  S'r.iV,  ;u.,-~.  I,  p.  -V.!;,  by  Tim<i-n.-,  At  i.i>  j  u  o;  I..'iii,;i-.i,  ii  ..  So- 
t;n  Inn".  Nii  in",  X<  iiinTnl''^.  M )th r  >•  -.  mid  rijn-<-Ui)ly  I'ythcis  of  >l>i--ili:i.  v.  ho.  ;n  •!„•  y,  nr  15.''. 
itiW,  t>*i1rt|  tu  Thule.  mul  tln.-rn.-i'  into  thr  Pndjir.  (>'tra(:,  I.,  I  ;  ».,  :i,  -I  ;  in..  .  jr..  1.  .'«  i'li-.,  iv., 
16.  «r  J7.  :!'),  xwvii.,  J.  or  \  Tl«-  knu-.vUd.-o  «huh  the  Hor*mi>  ji'^  -nl  . •!  «. r rrj.itj >  und 
the  wi.-sI'.tii  parts  of  Kurnpc  wns  den-rd  principally  irum  ihr  i-.vp,-dj;;oii?  uf  I'.i  m,  hru-uis 
Go n ii ui iJ ■ 'HH,  (  uTimniKU-,  ji r o t  \1:<  in >hn i  'iiik  I  tru-m  I  j,-rniniiii  us.  the  brother  ot  ii> n it.-,  mndo 
four  i-xp.-ditkrn-.  inln  (3crrunny,  »iv]  due  thi*  i-nnnl  b.  iwwn  lh-*  Rhinn  m>d  Hi..-  |S;t!ii  ( r^sr^. 
Ho  wnr«  tin-  lirst  who  navii*riT.-\l  ihi'  lirrrjiun  bin  dA  not  -Klvanrc  lurthcr  tlinn  t bo  mouth 

of  th<-  AruiMa  (Km*),  in  tb<:  lorntory  ot  Cnu.l.  ( lei  niiiuiru.-,  tlic  sou  of  I>ru«u«  ■.  A  IV  N-ltO. 
mii(h-  tour  r\pi'-iiUon>  into  <b  rmmiy,  >\nd  ti.iv.-un-.-.t  Mill  turlhrr  :  hi*  wn>  rhipwt.  rkc.i  orj  tbc 
trrritory  ut  th'-  Kfii-u  i.-tnn.,  t..  I''-."'.'.  .W.V.i,  ria-71  ;  n  .  ■•.i'.  4 1 -hit.  (..  IloniitJU*  Ah"tiob,irb,;!i 
cro-^s,-,!  tin-  Kiln-,  nn.l  ])i  ivlDib<  l  1'iiriiVr  into  <b  i  nv.ny  than  iitiy  ul  hi*  prt-J.n  >,orH.  (Jt.n., 
1.,  CI.  iv..  41.    .Vuel.,  AVr    iv.)    iM«Ti,i«  (nlvimrrj  lo  tin    Arc-tio  S>n  f.4«*t-.  b,  V.'<\  17;  Mi..  39. 

lv  .  (v.  ^  :  Ivi ,  .S  ir- .  7V-.,  \>.  1 7.  1H,  IV,'/..  ii.,  '.q.  ] ik[ - 1  ]  n.  i-j)>.  ThiK  .^jjoiition 
of  Tibmu*.  b.:-,v,.-v,.r.  Slr:.l.«»  (\..  ,  1.  p.^'h.  nn.l  T:i.*im*  l-.iii>e«-lt  .r  :<1>.  uttr.bub*  tu  l»ru*u»  Uer- 
ni.iiii.  u«.  i  >t.  il;v  .mi  nth  -,il.-  i  •  i  <  i.-i  tti.iuy  Hi.-  Ibuisuiw  in  tii-  no  nmfi'-!<  b  y.,ml  th-  t)anul>c  : 
but  tin  y  ..bi.i.ji-  i[  ^ro-r.-ipiii'Ml  k 1 1 1 » v%  h-o,-.'  ihtou^ti  thi:  jourj).  j    »i:'  ih"  1 1  u> l>  ix  nbu  pro- 

«urr.*«l  rnnb.  r  Irmii  tbr  ••l.iiri'-  ot  the  llnlti.-,  an. I  trotn  thrir  w  urn  ii  ibi  th.-  >!•.(  •-t.-rniuiTai.  iiiul 

other  tribf-  on  thi*  tmntu  r  r-'liubu  w  rol«-  in  lin-  n^r  <i1  'l'ib<.nus,  win  u  ihi-  b'oni.m^  [".s-t  wed 
n  Tin it.  ii.  c  umti  knuwl.  o|  (iirniimy  lblui  .a  !.ny  othi-r  liuir,  throi;,-U  t!:  •  . •  \; li tn in-  oi 
wbu  h  w  i  hir. i i l - 1  - j j< j k '  ii.  Alb  r  ihi-  p.  rioii  Uif  KonmiiH  w,n  (I'.tTio^t  entirely  flint  nii:  ol  lb-r- 
mnny.    .^ir.il  o,  hnwi  vi-r,      i  \.-<  ••ilin^ly  i  -■■r«b  ^.  duf  not  rrinl  even  C:i-.iu's  I  Inliir  wstr 

Willi  MilJi.-U  nt  ;,t"  i.t'nn  to  uni.  r  L : .  • .  1  It.  iilld  i.  ,  if  i  In-.-,  :,]i,iu-1  ,-v.T)  llmu  wh.rl,  )|.  •  ,  ■  \tr  irt^  from 

the  jK-rount- brought  bniiu-  b\  l'\ tin  n«.    <  bir  ibllir nit i. niori-ovi  r.  iiici-.-  a  by  thi-  iti.ic- 

curiiry  ul  tin  t<  \t     l'oin]'iiiinw  Mi  in  i<  wor:h  io  ithnu:     I'liuy.  l.k. -wh  ,  w;ih  v»  ry  cfirf-li-rs,  a>< 
in  u        (,,■  .iiy-  ot"  It.  ly  ;  «r  run  fn.t,  Th.  i .  to,-,-,  li>< -k  ior  imirli  no  uru.'V  in  hi.i  tie 
count  ol  <  b't  iinmy.    1  p-  >vi  ,r  k     prini-ipallv  vrthubN*  1-ir  th»-  pcopt-r  ii:ui).n,    Tii<-  iinpi  rtVxi  rhnr 

acbT  r>l'  lh-'  ii:;r  iplilrnl  klnovl,  il^.'  w  In,  h  'l^nitll-  po--.<  \--i  (1  of  *  uTIlliiliy  Uimjifi  -t  from  tllH 
work  iipiui  the  siilnr,-i.  I'tolf  in  v  litis  v,  ntun  .1  (o  L-ivr  n  tunji  ol  ( b  rrii.'iri \ ,  mi  l  to  Iny  ihmn  thr 
hit  it  ii,  1 11-'  (mil  i(>ij»i1nib'^  ol  ii  iiuniiMT  ot  iiiwii*  nml  mouth*  ul  rii'i-r*.  'J 'ho  vr''';itor  piirt  ot"  Uir*e 
1m:  ii,:vi  r  \  \  lb  , I  hnn-,it;  titnl  «  ho.  in  th:it  iim'.  i  oiiM  have  funu.-hr.l  him  witli  tho  n  rpu-ito  in 
fnnii.trioii  '  In  !i  -  il.  im*  mip  b.-:.r-  out  »  iion:  r.-«  nibl.Mi'-o  to  thr  u<  tnnl  -h.-i\><:  utid  f,silUr«-«  of 
th  rni'iiiy  ;  mid,  in  rli«-  ru:i;or,l\  nl  iii-t;«iic« it  r;m  witli  ditli,  ulty  br  drb-rnnrn  i]  whrthi  r  the 
town*  h<-  in,  ntioin  ii  d  ul  nil.    "11k  r<-  i-  ibis  iidiiitionii!  ili^mKTiniiip-  in  h;.^  box)k.  lh:it  hv 

drfmi-i  posiUoiH  by  numb.  r-.  w  hirh.  of  rill  thirii: '.  nrr  thir  nioi-t  liiiblo  to  l»i tr riitioil  thrmizh  (he 
rriiet:iki^  ot  ll;r  ti  iiir.rT  i  I  .<  r J  On.'  of  th<'  liio«t  v..iu:ibt>.  <,.o.-r;ipliir;il  tij.inimii  nt.i  ot  ttiitiquiry, 
Antotjinu  '-i  Itmrr.iry.  i  iinipui-it  litiilrr  thr  ibrrt-tiun  of  .1.  I'li-nnr  run!  An:orjy  hi  An  i  -1  u.h,  i.»  nvwl- 
abh*  only  tor  ;,  f.-w  m;i,h  uii  the  frviutii-r.  Tin*  1'.  iiliu.:«-r;:.u  i'al.lr  \<  li  < ] > i ■  •  n 1 1  y  of  um-  in  mtik- 
TJiap*.  -ill-'r,  thon.il  t!l-  riiuntr:,  -  :uv  .  \r  .,)„  ly  ,b.  U.rl>  d,  lb.,  di.-f  m,  ■  i  t..  Iwo  ti  th.-  toWUB 
laid  down  uii  il  ;u  i;ivi-ii  ;  but  it  i-  of  M-an-cly  'my  -r  r v i i ■  f •  in  thi  rn-<-  ot  I  Irnii-itiy.  IiLM-rijitions 
and  t'nin-:,  ii^nlli.  wiiirh  ntlotd  i-oti].'  ot'lhc  b'  -t  Iln  nllS  of  drlinin^  the  SttU.'iliotis  of  pbiri's.  nrt-  of 
in  liniiony.  but,  in  ndditloti  tu  nil  tto-,-  lUlli-nltn •<  and  i.s.iilvwl^^.  thr  w,ui- 
dirln^  nnd  uu->  Ilbd  vlmrurfr  of  the  (i,  riiuuifl  th'  fns<  !v.-h  f  ndi'ri  if  (otdlly  i  ttipo.'Kibb-  to  Iny 
down  ii  tioip  %%  li-.fli  ?>hou]d  ri^jrx'cunt  tho  rvlntjvo  posiUotif  of  tiiu  U-il>t*  nt  iMiy  uiir  [u  nod,  or  for 
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any  length  of  time,  though  we  can  generally  determine  the  position  which  indirldual  tribea  oc- 
cupied at  tome  time  or  other.  This  is  accn  from  the  wide  discrepancies  between  Tacitus  and 
hia  contemporaries,  and  Ptolemy,  and  from  such  glinipaes  as  history  aff  ords  us  of  the  migrations 
of  seTrral  of  the  tribes. 

• 

4.  Historical  Epochs. 

I.  The  Teutonic  or  German  race  come  in  from  the  east,  and  drive  the  Celtae, 
who  had  preceded  thrm,  farther  toward  the  west. 

II.  The  Romans  first  become  acquainted  with  them  in  B.C.  113,  when,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Cimbri,  and  under  the  general  name  of  Teuidncs,  they  ap- 
pear on  the  confines  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  defeat  the  consul  Papirius 
Carbo.  After  this  they  make  successive  attacks  on  the  frontiers,  but  are  re- 
pelled by  Marius,  who  defeats  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Ambrones,  a  Gal- 
lic tribe,  at  Aqua  Sextta,  now  An,  in  Southern  Gaul,  B  C.  102. 

III.  Julius  Cirsar,  having,  at  a  subsequent  period,  subjugated  Gallia,  and  pen- 
etrated to  the  Rhine,  becomes  acquainted  with  a  nation  then  designated  by  the 
name  of  Germans  Ariovistus,  a  leader  belonging  to  this  nation,  attempts  to 
establish  himself  in  Gaul,  but  is  defeated  by  Cwsar,  and  compelled  to  flee  be- 
yond the  Rhine. 

IV  Caesar  twiee  crosses  the  Rhine  in  order  to  secure  Gaul  from  the  inroads 
of  the  Germans,  ile  takes  some  of  the  latter  into  his  army,  and  employs  them 
against  the  Gauls,  and  afterward  against  Pompey.  He  himself  is  only  acquaint- 
ed with  the  tribes  of  the  Ubii,  Sigambn,  I'mpites,  and  TcnclLn.  He  is  told  that 
the  remaining  part  of  Germany  is  inhabited  by  the  Suevi,  who  possess  a  hund- 
red districts,  every  one  of  which  yearly  sends  out  one  thousand  men  on  preda- 
tory expeditions. 

V.  The  civil  wars  which  divide  the  Romans  withdraw  their  attention  lor 
some  time  from  Germany,  and  the  Sigambri  ravage  Gaul  with  impunity.  After 
they  have  defeated  Lollius,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus  (B  C.  If)),  that  emperor 
himself  hastens  to  the  defence  of  Gaul,  and,  in  order  to  oppose  the  inroads  of 
the  Germans,  he  erects  several  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  and  gives  his  stepson 
Drusus  the  command  of  the  forces  stationed  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 

VI  Drusus  makes  several  successful  expeditions  against  the  Germanic  na- 
tions, and  penetrates  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  On  his  death  (B.C.  9),  his  brother 
Tiberius  commands  for  two  years  the  legions  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  employ- 
ing, however,  policy  rather  than  force  against  the  Germans.  He  engages  many 
of  them  to  enter  the  Roman  service,  and  being  again  intrusted  (A  D.  4)  with 
the  same  command,  he  penetrates  as  fur  as  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 

VII.  Germany  now  bids  fair  to  become  a  Roman  province,  but  the  impru- 
dence of  Quintilius  Varus,  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  destroys  all  the  advant- 
ages already  gained.  The  violent  measures  which  he  adopts  to  change  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  Germans,  cause  a  general  conspiracy  against 
the  foreign  invaders.  Arminius,  who  has  been  educated  at  Rome,  and  has 
served  in  the  Roman  armies,  is  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy.  The  legions  of 
Varus  are  attacked  by  the  Germans  in  the  forest  of  Tcutoberg  (A.D.  9),  and  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

VIII.  This  defeat  of  the  Romans  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  their  conquests 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  Germanic  nation  of  the  Cherusci,  among  whom  Ar- 
minius was  born,  become  the  most  powerful  people  in  Germany.  Four  years 
after  this  time,  Germanicus  restores  for  a  period  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
arms,  but  without  regaining  the  former  acquisitions. 

IX.  From  this  period  the  Romans  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  ex- 
tending their  conquests  in  this  direction,  and  to  have  contented  themselves 
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with  repelling  the  inroads  which  the  Germans  occasionally  make  on  their  fron- 
tiers. The  Germans  are  also  prevented  from  making  any  serious  attempts 
against  the  Romans  by  the  internal  wars  which  distract  them  for  many  years. 
They  again  attack  the  Roman  empire  under  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  the 
last  of  whom  entirely  defeats  them. 

X.  From  this  time  the  attacks  of  the  Germans  on  the  Roman  empire  become 
more  frequent  and  more  formidable,  and  their  history  now  becomes  blended 
with  that  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  ruins  of  which  they  es- 
tablished several  new  states.  These  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  accounts  given 
of  individual  tribes. 

«  • 

5.  Mountains. 

The  principal  mountain  chains  in  Germany  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers 
arc  seven  in  number,  namely, 

1.  Abnoba  Mons,  3.  Taunus  Mons,  5.  Melibbcus  Mons, 

2.  Alba  Mons,  or  Alpes,       4.  Rhetico  Mom,  6.  Asciburgius  Morut 

7.  Sudeti  Monies. 

I.  Abnoba  Mons,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  Black  Forest  where  the 
Danube  commences  its  course,  and  which  lies  opposite  the  city  of  Augst,  the 
ancient  Augusta  Rauracorum.  Ptolemy  incorrectly  makes  it  extend  from  the 
Manus,  now  the  Main,  to  the  sources  of  the  Amisia,  now  the  Ems.  Tacitus 
and  Pliny  give  its  true  position.    Strabo  and  Mela  make  no  mention  of  it. 

II.  Alba  Mons,  called  also  Alpcs,  a  mountain  range,  now  the  Rauhe  Alp,  and 
extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  along  its  northern  bank,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Licus,  now  Lech.  It  separates  the  waters  that  flow  into  the 
Ncckar,  the  ancient  Nicer,  from  those  that  run  into  the  Danube. 

III.  Taunus  Mons,  a  mountain  range  to  the  northwest  of  Frankfort,  and  ex- 
tending between  Wiesbaden  and  Hamburg.  It  is  now  called  the  Hoke,  or  the 
Hcyrick.  The  Taunus  range  sinks  with  a  steep  descent  toward  the  Main  and 
Rhine,  but  gradually  toward  tho  Lahn  on  the  north. 

IV.  Rhetico  Mons,  a  mountain  range  now  called  the  Rothhaargebirge,  stretch- 
ing off  from  the  Stcbengebirgc,  near  Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine, 
and  extending  to  the  sources  of  the  Eder,  the  Lahn,  and  the  Ruhr.  Mela  says 
(iii.,  3),  "  Montium  aUissimi  Taunus  et  Rhetico." 

V.  Melibocus  Mons  {to  Mnlifonov  bpoc,  as  Ptolemy  calls  it),  the  range  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  appellation  ;  not,  as  some 
think,  the  Brocken  merely. 

VI.  Asciburgius  Mons,  the  modern  Rtesengebirge,  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder.    Ptolemy  places  this  range  too  far  to  the  north. 

VII.  Sudeti  Montes,  now  the  Fichtclberg,  the  Erzgcbtrgc,  together  with  the 
Thuringcr  Wold  and  the  Lausitzer  Gcbirge.   Ptolemy  calls  them  ru  lovdnra  bp*. 

6.  Forests. 

I.  "Which  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Germany,  they 
found  a  large  portion  of  it  covered  with  primitive  forests.  These  were  either 
comprehended  under  one  general  name,  as  Hercynia  Silva,  Hercynius  Saltus, 
Hercynium  Jugum,  or  received  special  appellations,  as  Bacbnis  Silva,  Gabreta 
Silva,  dec. 

II.  Hercynia  Silva. — This  was  the  general  name  of  the  large  mountain  chain 
which  separates  the  interior  of  Germany  from  the  tracts  adjacent  to  the  Dan- 
ube, commencing  with  the  Sehtcarttioald,  or  Black  Forest,  running  northward 
till  it  crosses  the  Main,  then  eastward,  comprising  what  are  now  called  the 
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Sprstart  Wald  and  Franken  Wald,  through  Bohemia  and  the  north  of  Hungary. 
The  ancient  writers,  however,  do  not  all  agree  in  their  description  of  it  Ptol- 
emy assigns  much  narrower  limits  to  the  name  than  Caesar  does,  and  applies 
it  to  the  ridge  between  the  Gabretan  Forest  and  the  Sarmatian  Mountain!*  which 
unite  the  Carpathian  and  Sudetan  Mountains.  Cesar's  account  was  derived 
from  report.  At  a  later  period,  the  Romans,  in  their  wars  with  Maroboduu*. 
whose  possessions  lay  along  the  Bohmer  Wald  Mountains,  became  personally 
acquainted  with  it.  Different  names,  as  already  remarked,  were  afterward 
given  to  different  parts.  Thus, 

II.  Bacenis  Silva  was  that  part  of  the  Hercynian  Forest  which  lay  between 
the  Cherusci  and  Catti,  extending  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  .Vain,  or  the 
western  part  of  the  Thurtngervald,  as  far  as  the  Fulda  Wald. 

III.  Marciana  Silva  was  the  Schtcartzteald  or  Black  Forest.  This  name  be- 
came known  to  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  the  Alcmanni.  The  Helvctii 
had  dwelt  here  in  early  times,  but  were  expelled  by  the  wandering  Suevi. 

IV.  Gabrita  Sdta  was  a  part  of  the  eastern  Thuringcncald,  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  Sudcti  Monies. 

V.  Saltus  Tcutobergiensn,  in  the  bishopric  of  Paderborn,  between  the  Lippe 
and  the  Ems.   Memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  overthrow  of  Varus. 

VI.  Casta  Stlta,  now  Hdsencald,  between  the  Ltppe  and  the  Yssel. 

VII.  Lucvs  Semndnum,  now  the  Sonneteald  and  Ftnstencald,  between  the  El- 
$ter  and  the  Spree.  This  was  a  sacred  forest,  in  which  human  sacrifices  were 
accustomed  to  be  offered,  and  where  general  assemblies  used  to  be  held  of  del- 
egates from  all  the  Suevic  tribes. 

VIII.  Luna  Silva,  on  each  side  of  the  River  Marus,  now  March  It  answers 
now  to  Manhartsberg,  a  name  which  is  the  same  as  Mond-  Wallberg,  the  word 
man  signifying    moon"  (mond)  in  early  German. 

7.  Chief  Rivers. 

I.  Danubius  (lavovCioe),  the  Danube,  called  by  the  Germans  the  Donav 
Strabo  and  Pliny  make  it  rise  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Abnoba,  a  part  of  the  Black 
Forest.  According  to  modern  accounts,  it  originates  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Black  Forest,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  ancient  Pontut  Eunnus,  after  a  course  of  about  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  it  receives  sixty  navigable 
rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  (Enus,  now  the  Inn,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  smaller  streams.  The  Danube  was  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers 
under  the  namo  of  'lorpoe  (htros),  which  the  Romans  changed  to  liter,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  genuine  name  of  this  river  after  it  had  received 
the  Sir  us,  now  the  Save.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  learned  the  name 
Danubius  from  the  natives  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  with  whom  they 
were  brought  into  contact  by  commerce  and  by  conquest.  Herodotus,  in  his 
fourth  book  (chap.  48,  dec),  has  transmitted  to  us  all  that  was  known  in  his 
time  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  its  course. 

II.  Rhenus  ('Pf/voc),  the  Bhtne,  rising,  according  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  in 
Mons  Admla,  a  name  given  to  a  collection  of  summits  answering  at  the  present 
day  to  a  part  of  the  Lepontine  Alps.  The  sources  of  the  Rhine  are  in  this  part 
of  the  Alps,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  the  country  of  the  Gn- 
uons.  Its  whole  course  is  about  nine  hundred  miles,  of  which  six  hundred  and 
thirty  are  navigable  from  Bale,  the  ancient  Bastha,  to  the  sea.  The  Romans 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  Rhine  by  the  conquests  of  Cs?sar  in  Gaul, 
who  crossed  it  twice  against  the  Germans.  He  knew,  however,  nothing  of  the 
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northern  or  southern  part  of  the  river  except  from  report,  and  appears  never  to 
have  gone  himself  farther  north  than  the  Scaldis,  the  modern  Scheldt,  though 
his  cavalry,  on  one  occasion,  reached  the  country  where  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mosa  meet.  The  campaigns  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  in  Rtetia  and  the  north- 
western parts  of  Germany  gave  the  Romans  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  this  river.  Ancient  writers  differ  respecting  the  number  of  mouths 
by  which  the  Rhine  fell  into  the  ocean.  Cirsar  says  that  there  are  several,  but 
most  other  writers  speak  only  of  two  or  three.  According  to  Tacitus,  who 
makes  the  number  to  be  two,  the  western  was  called  Vahalts  till  its  union  with 
the  Mosa,  when  it  took  the  name  of  the  latter  river,  while  the  eastern,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and  Germany,  preserved  the  name  of  Rhc- 
nus.  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  say  that  the  Rhine  fell  into  the  sea  by 
three  mouths,  of  which  the  eastern,  according  to  Pliny,  was  called  Flcvum,  and 
the  western,  formed  by  the  union  with  the  Mosa,  Helium ;  while  the  middle 
one,  which  was  only  a  stream  of  moderate  size,  retained  the  name  of  Rhenus. 
The  channel  called  Flevum  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  caual  which 
Drusus  dug  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Isala,  and  by  means  of  which  he  and 
Germanieus  sailed  to  the  ocean.  The  Isala,  increased  by  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine,  flowed  northward  into  a  great  lake  called  Htvo,  on  issuing  from  which 
it  became  a  river  again,  and  fell  into  the  ocean  after  forming  an  island  of  the 
same  name  In  course  of  time  the  sea  made  great  inroads  upon  the  land  round 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Isala,  till  at  length  it  submerged  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  became  united  with  the  Lake  Flevo,  thus  forming  the  modern  Zuidcr 
Zee,  or  "  Southern  Sea." 

At  the  present  day  the  Rhine  divides  into  two  arms  near  the  village  of  Pan- 
ncrden,  which  is  within  the  territories  of  Holland  ;  of  these  arras  the  southern 
is  called  the  Waal,  the  ancient  Vahalts,  while  the  northern  preserves  the  name 
jf  Rhine.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  volume  of  water  run  into  the  Waal.  The 
Waal  runs  westward,  and  the  Rhine  northwest.  Tlie  Rhine  divides  again  twelve 
miles  lower  down,  above  Arnhcttn,  into  the  Ysacl,  the  ancient  Isala,  which  runs 
to  the  north,  and  the  Rhine,  which  runs  off  to  the  west.  The  Yssel  falls  into 
the  Zutdcr  Zee.  The  Rhine,  on  the  other  hand,  running  westward,  divides  for 
the  third  time  about  thirty  miles  lower  down,  at  Wyck,  by  Duurstede.  The 
southern  arm  is  called  the  Leek,  and  the  northern  goes  by  the  name  of  Krommc 
Rhyn,  "Crooked  Rhine."  The  Leek  is  the  larger  river.  The  Crooked  Rhine 
runs  northwest  to  Utrecht,  the  ancient  Trajectus  Rheni,  where  it  divides  for  the 
fourth  and  last  time.  The  arm  which  runs  northward  is  called  the  Yecht,  the 
ancient  Vtdrus,  and  falls  into  the  ZuiderZee  ;  the  other,  whose  name  is  changed 
into  that  of  Ouldc  Rhyn,  Old  Rhine,"  continues  westward  through  the  marshes 
of  Holland,  w  here  the  waters  are  used  for  feeding  numerous  canals.  It  passes 
through  Ijrydcn,  the  ancient  Lugdunum  Batavorum,  and  formerly  did  not  reach 
the  sea,  being  prevented  by  some  sandy  dunes  which  line  the  shores  of  this  part 
of  Holland  ;  but  in  1807  a  canal  was  made  through  them,  and  the  river  now  dis- 
charges a  small  quantity  of  water  into  the  sea  at  Katwyck,  northwest  of  Levden. 
The  Leek,  or  middle  branch  of  the  Rhine,  was  originally  also  a  canal,  made  by 
the  Roman  general  Corbulo ;  and  it  existed  as  such  to  A  D  829,  w  hen  the  bed 
was  greatly  enlarged  by  an  inundation,  and  thus  it  became  the  principal  river, 
while  the  true  Rhine  was  reduced  to  insignificance.  It  runs  from  Wyck,  by 
Duurstede,  westward  for  about  fifty  miles,  when  it  is  joined  from  the  south  by 
a  branch  of  the  Maas  or  Meuse,  the  ancient  Mosa,  called  the  Mcnre  or  Mrrwcde. 
On  approaching  the  sea,  another  arm  of  the  Mm*,  called  tin?  Oulde  Maas,  Old 
Maas,"  joins  it,  and  from  this  point  to  its  mouth  the  wide  actuary  of  the  river 
is  called  the  Maas. 
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III.  Unsingts,  now  the  Unse,  passing  by  the  modern  Gromngen,  and  falling 
into  the  German  Ocean.  At  its  mouth  was  Ptolemy's  Uavapuavlc  Xifirjv,  which 
still  retains  the  name  of  Marna. 

IV.  Ami.ua,  now  the,  Ems,  rose  in  the  Saltus  Tcutoburgicnsis,  and  emptied 
into  the  German  Ocean.  Strabo  calls  it  the  'Auaaia,  and  Ptolemy  the  'Auaaioc. 
Mela  gives  it  the  name  of  Amtsius.  On  this  river  Drusus  defeated  the  Brueten 
in  a  naval  encounter. 

V.  Vtsnrgis,  now  the  Weser.  This  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Werra  and  the  Fulda,  and  their  united  streams  take  tin:  name  of  Weser,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  the  original  name  of  the  Werra  (Wisaraha, 
Wesara,  Wirraha).  The  Weser  is  known  in  Roman  history  by  the  expeditions 
of  Drusus  and  Gcrmanicus  against  the  Che  nisei  and  their  confederates.  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  Oviaovpytc,  and  Strabo  Bitrovpyte. 

VI.  Albxs,  now  the  Elbe,  rising  in  the  Riesengebtrge  chain,  or  Gtant  Mountains 
of  Bohemia.  This  was  the  easternmost  stream  of  Germany  with  which  the 
Romans  were  acquainted,  and  they  knew  it,  moreover,  only  in  the  northern  part 
of  its  course.  The  first  Roman  commander  who  reached  it  in  a  military  expe- 
dition was  Drusus,  B.C.  9.  The  only  Roman,  however,  who  crossed  it  with  an 
army  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  1)  (V  '.I.  The  last  Roman  general  in  this 
quarter  was  Tibenus,  A.  D.  6  The  name  of  this  river  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  old  northern  term  el/  or  el/a,  which  in  the  early  German  became  Alba  or 
Elba,  and  means  "  a  river." 

VII.  Vtadrus,  now  the  Oder.  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  OvtaAoe  {Viadus), 
but  the  more  correct  form,  it  is  thought,  would  have  been  Ovladpoe,  Vtadrus, 
as  we  have  hero  given  it.  According  to  the  same  ancient  writer,  the  river  was 
called  OvtaAoe  only  at  its  mouth,  and  received,  m  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
appellation  of  '\aAova.  Rcichard  makes  the  Viadus  coincide  with  the  modern 
Wtpper,  and  the  ladua  with  the  Thue.  An  argument  m  favor  of  identifying  the 
Vtadrus  with  the  Oder,  and  also  lending  to  confirm  the  orthography  which  we 
have  adopted,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Old  Wendo-Slavonic  name  of  the  Oder, 
Wiadro. 

VIII.  Vistula,  now  called  by  the  Gennans  the  Weichsel,  by  the  Poles  the  Wisla, 
by  English  writers  the  Vistula.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  ( 'arputhian  Mountains. 
Ptolemy  calls  it  OviarovAar,  Alniiil  mils  Marccllmua  stylt  s  H  llic  Hula,  vvnioh, 
giving  the  initial  letter  a  vowel  sound,  will  agree  with  the  Polish  name.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula  the  amber  region  began,  along  the  shore  of  the 
More  Sucrxcum  or  Baltic  Sea. 

8.  Tributary  Streams. 

(A.)  Tributaries  to  the  Danube,  on  its  left  bank,  in  Gemiania 

Mttifnti. 

1 .  The  Alemannus  or  AUmo,  now  the  Altmuhl.  The  course  of  this  river  shows 
frequent  traces  of  Roman  military  lines,  which  sometimes  intersect  its  bed. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  called  the  Almona  Charlemagne  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect a  continuous  navigation  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube  by  uniting  the 
waters  of  the  Alemannus  with  those  of  the  Ilatlantia,  now  the  Iiednitz.  2.  The 
Sablir,  called,  also,  the  Bat ;  now,  according  to  Rcichard,  the  Xaabe.  3.  The 
Reganum.  now  the  Regen.  4.  The  Cusus,  now  the  XVaag  5  The  Marus,  called, 
also,  the  Moms,  now  (he  March.  This  stream  became  well  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  war  with  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Marcomanni.  6.  The  Granua, 
dow  the  Gran,  in  the  land  of  the  Quad i. 
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(B.)  Tributaries  to  the  Rhine ,  on  its  right  bank,  in  Germania 

Magna. 

1.  The  Nicer  or  Niger,  now  the  Neckar.  %  The  Manus  or  Menus,  now  the 
Main.  3.  The  Logana  or  Lohona,  now  the  Lahn.  4.  The  Sigum,  called,  also, 
Sega  or  Segaka,  now  the  This  river,  like  the  one  immediately  preceding, 

is  only  mentioned  io  the  Middle  Ages.  5.  The  Luppia,  now  the  Lippe ;  called 
by  Ptolemy  the  Aovniac .  6.  The  Eiison  (*EA«er«v),  now  the  Ahne.  On  this  river 
stood  the  Roman  castellum  called  Altso,  where  the  modern  Elsen  is  now  situa- 
ted, and  which  was  the  key  to  the  passes  of  the  Saltus  Teutoburgtensis.  7.  Sola 
Bruclerorum,  called,  also,  the  Jsalo,  now  the  Yssel,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made  in  the  account  given  of  the  Rhine. 

9.  Lakes. 

I.  Estio  Locus,  mentioned  by  Mela,  and,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  an- 
swering  now  to  the  Dammersee  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

II.  Flevo  Locus,  in  the  country  of  the  Frisii,  from  the  union  of  which  with  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  by  an  irruption  of  the  latter,  arose  the  present  Zuider  Zee. 
This  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  Rhine. 

III.  Lacus  Brtganiinus,  noW  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  called,  also,  the  Bodensee, 
from  the  ancient  castle  of  Bodmann,  and  likewise  the  Lake  of  Costnitz.  Its 
ancient  name  Brigantinus  is  given  to  it  from  the  Brigantn,  who  dWelt  on  its 
shores.  Mela  calls  it  Lacus  Venelus,  or  rather  gives  this  name  to  that  part  of 
the  lake  from  Constanz  to  Radolfzclt,  now  called  the  Unterzellersee,  or  Lower 
Lake.  Tiberius  built  a  fleet  on  this  lake  in  order  to  attack  the  Vmdelici.  Pliny 
expressly  assigns  it  to  Raetia ;  others  reckon  it  part  of  Vindelicia.  As  the 
Rhine  passes  through  it,  we  have  preferred  making  mention  of  it  under  the  head 
of  Germany. 

10.  Soil  and  Climate. 

I.  The  Roman  writers  draw  very  unfavorable  pictures  generally  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  ancient  Germany.  Mela,  for  example,  describes  the  surface  of  the 
country  as  cut  up  by  a  multitude  of  rivers,  made  rugged  by  numerous  mountain 
chains,  and  in  a  great  measure  impracticable  for  travellers  by  reason  of  the  for- 
ests and  marshes  that  covered  it.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of  it  as  rough  with  for- 
ests or  deformed  hy  fens.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  it  was  productive  for  grain, 
and  kindly  to  fruit-trees,  and  that  it  also  abounded  in  cattle  ;  but  he  makes  these 
last  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  diminutive  in  size. 

II.  Tacitus,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  much  of  the  interior  of 
Germany,  although  it  is  true  that  numerous  forests  were  scattered  over  the 
country.  The  marshes,  moreover,  of  which  he  speaks,  refer  principally  to  the 
country  of  East  Friesland,  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems  and  Weser,  and  to  some  parts  of  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony.  It  would 
seem,  from  other  accounts,  that  Germany  was  by  no  means  an  unproductive 
country.  Cresar,  for  example,  speaks  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  around  the 
Hercynian  Forest ;  Commodus  laid  the  Marcomanni  under  a  tribute  of  corn  ; 
the  cultivation  of  oats  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  even  Tacitus  himself  speaks 
elsewhere  of  barley,  out  of  which  a  fermented  liquor  was  made. 

Ill  As  regards  the  animals  of  the  country,  especially  the  cattle,  Tacitus  wishes 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  stunted  by  the  severity  of  the  climate.  This, 
however,  is  an  error    Some  of  the  quadrupeds  of  ancient  Germany — the  unis 
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(aueroehs),  for  example— were  remarkable  for  their  size.  The  smallness  of  the 
cattle  must  have  been  owing  rather  to  want  of  care  in  feeding  them,  in  protect- 
ing them  from  the  ordinary  inclemencies  of  winter,  and  in  improving  the  breed 
by  mixtures. 

11.  Character  of  the  Inhabitants. 

I.  Our  principal  information  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  Tacitus,  who  wrote 
a  separate  treatise  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  German  tribes.  Occa- 
sional notices  and  scattered  hints  are  also  found  in  the  works  of  other  ancient 
authors,  particularly  in  the  Gallic  Commentaries  of  Cesar. 

II.  The  Germans  are  described  as  tall  and  robust  of  frame,  with  light  blue 
eyes  and  deep  yellow  hair ;  as  inured  to  cold  and  hunger,  but  not  to  heat  and 
thirst ;  as  warlike,  yet  friendly  and  hospitable,  even  to  utter  strangers ;  as 
scorning  every  restraint,  considering  independence  as  the  most  valuable  of  pos- 
sessions, and  therefore  ready  to  give  up  life  rather  than  freedom. 

HI.  Unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  the  German,  when  not  engaged 
in  warfare,  lived  amid  his  forests  and  pastures,  supported  by  the  chase,  and  the 
produce  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  or  by  the  culture  of  the  ground,  though  this  last 
occupied  comparatively  little  of  his  attention.  The  warrior,  however,  during 
these  same  seasons  of  peace,  led  a  life  of  total  inaction,  given  up  to  sleep,  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  to  gaming.  A  beverage  prepared  with  little  art 
from  barley  or  wheat  indemnified  them  for  the  absence  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
while  they  carried  their  love  of  gaming  to  such  an  extent  as  even  to  stake  on 
the  final  throw,  when  every  thing  else  was  lost,  their  personal  freedom  itself. 

IV*.  The  form  of  government  in  most  of  the  German  states  was  the  demo- 
cratic. The  public  assemblies,  consisting  of  all  able  to  bear  arms  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  tribe,  were  summoned  either  at  fixed  periods  or  on  sudden 
emergencies.  The  free  vote  of  the  members  of  these  councils  decided  on  pub- 
lic offences,  the  election  of  magistrates,  on  war  or  peace  ;  for,  though  the  lead- 
ers were  allowed  to  discuss  all  subjects  previously,  yet  the  right  of  deciding 
was  vested  solely  in  the  people  at  large.  In  some  of  the  communities,  partic- 
ularly those  dwelling  more  to  the  north,  a  monarchical  form  of  government  pre- 
vaded  ;  but  even  here  checks  were  imposed  upon  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and 
democratic  features  were  visible. 

V.  In  times  of  danger  or  war  a  leader  was  chosen,  and  the  most  valiant  was 
selected  for  this  purpose  ;  but  even  then  they  led  their  countrymen  more  by  their 
example  than  by  any  authority.  As  soon  as  the  danger  or  war  was  over,  his 
authority  ceased.  In  times  of  peace,  no  other  superiors  were  known  than  the 
chieftains,  who  were  chosen  in  the  assemblies  to  distribute  justice,  or  to  com- 
pose differences  in  their  respective  districts.  Each  of  these  chieftains  was  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  companions,  who  acted  both  as  a  council  of  advice  and 
a  means  of  enforcing  authority. 

VI.  To  leaders  of  approved  valor  the  noblest  youths  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves, and  as  the  former  vied  with  each  other  in  assembling  around  them  the 
bravest  companions,  so  the  latter  contended  by  their  zeal  and  prowess  for  the 
favor  of  their  leaders.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  leader  to  be  foremost  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  and  the  duty  of  each  companion  not  to  be  inferior  in  prowess  and 
daring  to  his  chief.  To  survive  the  fall  of  their  leader  was  an  indelible  dis- 
grace to  the  Companions,  for  it  was  their  most  sacred  duty  to  defend  his  person, 
and  to  heighten  his  glory  by  their  own  achievements.  The  leader  fought  for 
victory,  his  companions  for  their  leader. 

VII.  The  primitive  nations  of  Germany  attached  something  of  a  sacred  and 
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prescient  character  to  the  female  sex.  Hence  the  importance  which  they  at- 
tached to  their  counsels  and  responses,  and  hence,  too,  the  reverence  with  which 
they  regarded  certain  females  of  their  nation,  who  were  supposed  to  be  girled 
with  prophetic  powers.  Polygamy  was  only  permitted  to  the  chieftains  as  a 
means  of  extending  their  family  connections  and  influence.  Adultery  was  con- 
sidered an  inexpiable  crime,  and  was,  therefore,  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
punishment  of  the  offence,  when  committed,  was  given  over  into  the  hands  of 
the  husband. 

VIII.  The  religious  notions  of  the  race  were  necessarily  rude  and  imperfect, 
but  still  bore  manifest  traces  of  an  Oriental  origin.  Their  chief  deity  was  Odin, 
the  Budha  of  the  East,  but  whom  the  Romans  assimilated  to  their  own  Mercury, 
and  ou  stated  occasions  they  sought  to  propitiate  him  even  by  human  sacrifices. 
The  god  of  battles,  Thor,  the  Roman  Mars,  was  also,  as  might  be  expected,  an 
object  of  peculiar  adoration.  Some  of  the  Suevic  tribes  also  paid  adoration  to 
the  moon,  or,  as  Tacitus  miscalls  it,  the  goddess  Isis.  Their  temples  were 
groves  and  forests,  rendered  sacred  by  the  veneration  of  many  generations,  and 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  these  were  preserved  their  sacred  standards.  Among 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  goddess  Hertha  (Earth)  was  partic- 
ularly worshipped.  Her  temple  was  a  sacred  grove  in  the  Isle  of  Kugen,  and 
her  rites  strongly  remind  us  of  those  of  Cybelo  among  the  Romans,  Phrygians, 
and  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  as  well  as  those  of  Baghawadi  among 
the  Brahmins  of  India. 

12.  German  Tribes  more  in  detail. 

1.  Tribes  on  thk  Sea-coast. 

*  (A.)  Tribe  between  the  Rhine  and  Ems. 

Frisii. — The  Frisii  were  divided  into  the  Frisii  Majorts  and  Frisii  Minor  es. 
The  Frtsu  Mmores  inhabited  the  tract  north  of  the  Insula  Batavorum,  comprising 
OberysseU  Gehlcrs,  Vtrccht,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Holland. 
The  Fnsu  Majores  dwelt  between  the  Yssel  the  Ems,  and  the  country  of  the 
Bmcteri,  in  West  Friesland  and  Grdningen.  The  Fnsidbunes,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  probably  formed  part  of  the  same  race,  and  seem  to  have  dwelt  in  the 
islands  of  the  Zutder  Zee.  From  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  Romans,  the 
Frisii  lonj;  continued  their  most  zealous  friends  in  this  part :  they  rendered  Dru- 
sus  the  most  active  service,  and  not  only  supported  Gcrmanicus  themselves  by 
their  advice  and  immediate  aid,  but  brought  over  the  Oauci  also.  The  cause 
of  this  friendship  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  hostility  which  existed  between 
them  and  the  Cherusci,  against  whom  all  those  enterprises  of  the  Romans  were" , 
directed.  It  was  interrupted,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  Romans  building' 
forts  in  their  territory,  and  attempting  to  levy  tribute.  They  rose  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, massacred  the  soldiers  who  were  among  them,  and  destroyed  most  of 
their  strongholds.  Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  proceeded  against  them,  but 
the  jealousy  of  Claudius  Caesar  stopped  his  conquests,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  time  forward  the  Romans  no 
more  entered  their  country  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  we  hear  of  them 
as  members  of  the  Saxon  league  ;  and  by  this  time  they  had  greatly  extended 
their  possessions.  On  the  east  they  reached  to  the  Weser,  and  along  the  coast 
they  held  some  posts  as  far  as  the  Elbe  ;  on  the  west  their  name  appears  more 
than  once  in  the  Batavian  Islands,  on  the  Mnute  aud  Scheldt,  and  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Flanders.  They  accompanied  the  Saxons  in  their  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Britain.  Their  descendants,  who  still  retain  their  name  of  Frisians,  are 
settled  among  the  small  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Duchy  of  Schlenoig. 
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The  following  geographical  positipns  may  be  mentioned  among  the  Frisii; 
i.  Burckdnn,  called  by  Strata  Bovpxavic,  an  island  answering  to  the  modern 
Borkum.  Pliny  calls  it  Fabaria,  from  a  species  of  wild  bean  growing  there. 
J.  Ausitratta,  now  the  island  of  AmeUnd.  It  was  also  called  Glcssarta,  from 
the  amber  found  here  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  3.  Corbutoms  Monumentum.  The 
fortress  erected  by  Corbulo  to  keep  the  Frisii  under  proper  restraint.  It  gave 
rise  subsequently  to  the  modern  city  of  GrOningen.  4.  Cruptorieis  Villa,  now 
Him  Ryk%  in  Oyster  land*.  It  was  here  that  fonr  hnndred  Roman  soldiers  slew 
themselves prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Frisii. 

(B.)  Tribe  between  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe. 

Caoci. — This  tribe  dwelt  along  the  ocean,  from  the  Amisia,  now  Ems,  to  the 
Albut.  now  Elbe,  and  reached  southward  somewhat  below  what  is  now  Ostfriet- 
Usui,  Oidenberg,  and  Bremen,  although  along  the  Weser  these  boundaries  often 
changed.    Pliny  and  Ptolemy  divide  them  into  the  Greater  and  the  Less,  and 
though  Tacitus  does  not  make  this  distinction  in  his  «  Germany,"  he  alludes  to 
rt  in  bis  Annals.    According  to  Ptolemy,  the  Cauet  Majorcs  dwelt  between  the 
Visurgis  and  Albis,  and  the  Caud  Minores  between  the  Amisfa  and  Visurgia. 
Tacitus  says  that  their  country  was  extensive  and  thickly  settled,  and  that 
they  were  a  people  distinguished  among  the  Germans  for  their  love  of  justice  and 
peace  ;  powerful  and  yet  unambitious,  they  did  not  provoko  war,  and  yet  were 
always  ready  te  resist  aggression.    They  were  at  one  timo  friends  to  Rome, 
and  furnished  auxiliaries  to  Germanieus  in  the  war  against  Hie  Chenisei.  But 
here  again  the  Romans  roused  the  enmity  of  their  allien  by  pursuing  the  same 
policy  as  in  the  case  of  the  Frisii.    Under  Gannascus  they  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  made  incursions  into  the  Roman  province  of  Germania  Inferior,  but  were 
repulsed  by  Corbulo,  and  Gannascus  was  slain.    They  afterward  joined  in  the 
revolt  of  the  Batavian  chief  Civilis.    Ptolemy  mentions,  as  their  towns,  1.  Pha- 
tnrdnum,  now  Brema  or  Varel.    2.  fcuphana,  now  Luntbtrg,  according  to  some. 
X.  Tuliphurdum,  now  Verden  or  Dohlbcrgtn.    4.  Siatutantia,  now  Ihendt.    5.  7W- 
io-iam,  now  Dctttm.    Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  their  harbor, 


(C.)  Tribes  immediately  East  of  the  Elbe. 

I  Ami.- We  find  the  earliest  record  of  this  tribe  in  Tacitus.  But  this  an- 
thor  only  mentions  their  name,  states  a  few  particulars  relative  to  their  re- 
ligion, and  intimates  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Suevi.  He  appears  to  have 
known  very  little  about  them.  They  arc  not  montioned  in  the  expeditions  of 
Drusus  and  Tiberius,  and  therefore  probably  at  that  time  were  on  the  east  of 
the  Elbe.  Ptolemy  places  them  on  the  west,  in  what  is  now  Magdeburg.  D'An- 
viUe  has  in  his  map  assigned  them  the  same  district  which  they  occupied  in  the 
fifth  century,  before  their  emigration  to  England,  and  parts  of  which  the  modern 
Angles  still  occupy.  He  allots  to  them  the  greatest  portion  of  modern  Schlestctg 
and  some  part  of  Ifolstein,  making  the  German  Ocean  their  western  boundary, 
the  Saxons  their  nearest  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  Varini  on  the  southeast, 
and  the  Jutes  on  the  north.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (449),  a  large 
body  of  Saxons  and  Angles,  led  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  sailed  over  to  England, 
ud  established  permanent  settlements  in  the  island.  The  Angles,  however, 
mem  to  have  prevailed  in  numbers  or  influence,  for  it  was  they  that  gave  the 
same  to  their  new  country,  Angel  land,  Anglia,  though  it  was  sometimes  called 
&tz*nm  Transmarine.  The  name  Anglo-Saxons,  which  comprises  both  Angles 
and  Saxons,  was  invented  by  later  historians  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
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II.  SaXonf.s. — The  earliest  writers  who  mention  the  Saxons  describe  them 
as  neighbors  of  the  Danes,  south  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  Ptolemy  also 
speaks  of  the  islands  of  the  Saxons,  which  were  probably  the  modern  islands  of 
EidcrsUdt,  Xordstrand,  Wicktng  Harde,  and  Baking  Hardc.  Orosius  says  that 
they  inhabited  a  marshy  country,  which  was  almost  inaccessible  lo  strangers. 
Toward  the  southwest  they  seem  not  at  first  to  have  extended  beyond  the  Elbe. 
The  similarity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the  Persians  and  ancient  Indians  af- 
fords reason  for  believing  that  the  Saxons  were  of  Eastern  origin,  and  hence 
some  have  derived  their  name  from  that  of  the  Sacae  on  the  Indus  Others, 
however,  trace  it  to  the  word  ^fasten,"  that  is,  '•settled/'  in  contradistinction 
from  those  German  tribes  who  led  a  sort  of  nomadic  life.  When,  during  the 
migration  of  the  barbarians,  the  neighboring  tribes  changed  their  countries  and 
migrated  toward  the  south,  the  Saxons  likewise  began  to  extend  in  the  same 
direction,  and  at  last  we  find  them  occupying  the  country  between  the  Elbe,  the 
Rhine,  the  Ltppr,  and  the  German  Ocean.  This  extensive  tract  of  land  is  called 
by  Anglo-Saxon  writers  Old  Saxony,"  to  distinguish  it  from  *'  New  Saxony  '  or 
England.  In  the  third  century  the  Saxons  often  landed  on  the  coasts  of  En- 
gland and  France,  and  ravaged  the  maritime  districts,  until,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  a  portion  of  them  joined  the  Anglt,  and  made  a  permanent  setr 
tlement  in  England.  Those  Saxons  who  remained  in  Germany  moved  gradu- 
ally toward  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  gradually  abandoned  their  piratical 
and  plundering  mode  of  life,  to  become  an  agricultural  people. 

III.  Cimbri— A  nation  commonly,  but  erroneously,  placed  on  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  or  modern  Jutland.  The  accounts  of  the  ancients  respecting  their 
seats  abound  in  uncertainties  and  contradictions.  The  writers  who  place  them 
on  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  are  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Ptolemy.  But,  upon  exam- 
ination, it  docs  not  appear  that  they  ever  inhabited  these  parts  The  Greeks 
first  became  acquainted  with  them  under  the  name  of  Cimmcm,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Euxine.  They  were  driven  from  this  quarter,  and  disappeared  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  who  fahlcd  that  they  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  in  a  land  shrouded  by  perpetual  night.  Pylheas,  who  circum- 
navigated the  greater  part  of  the  northwest  of  Europe,  saw  a  large  peninsula, 
where  the  long  nights  and  the  intense  cold  in  winter  seemed  to  agree  with  the 
poetical  descriptions  of  the  land  of  the  Cimmcrii,  and  so  assigned  this  country 
ss  their  abodo.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  most  of  the  geographers.  No  men, 
tion  is  made  of  the  Cimbri  in  the  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus  ;  and, 
though  the  fleet  of  the  latter  discovered  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  of  Pylheas, 
they  found  no  Cumbrians  dwelling  in  it,  nor  did  it  bear  a  name  derived  from  that 
people.  Ptolemy  places  them  at  the  extremity  of  it,  merely  to  fill  up  a  gap,  as 
he  has  no  other  tribe  to  fix  in  this  locality  Their  real  country  lay  probably  on 
the  northeast  side  of  Germany.  It  was  on  this  side  that  they  invaded  Germany, 
and  were  opposed  by  the  Boii,  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia.  To- 
gether w  ith  the  Tcutones  they  entered  Gaul,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
Ambrones.  With  their  combined  forces  they  then  invaded  Spain,  but  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  Celtiberi.  The  Teutones  and  Ambrones  then  proceeded  through 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  w  ith  the  view  of  making  an  irruption  into  Italy,  but  were 
defeated  by  Marius  at  Aquaj  Sextiae.  now  Atx.  The  Cimbri.  on  the  other  hand, 
having  marched  into  Helvetia,  were  there  joined  by  the  Tignrini,  and  having 
made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  drove  back  Catulus,  but  were  at  last  routed  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Marius  and  that  commander,  D  C.  101.  From  this  time  lit- 
tle or  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Cimbri  in  history,  but  tradition  says  that  the 
remnant  of  them  settled  in  the  central  valleys  of  Helvetia,  and  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  Waldstdttcn  and  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  are  supposed  to  be  their  descend- 
ants. The  Cimbri  appear  to  have  been  a  Celtic,  not  a  German  race.  Their 
name  may  still  be  traced  in  Cymry,  the  national  appellation  of  the  Welsh. 

IV  Teutonks  or  Trutoni,  a  name  given  to  a  tribe  said  to  dwell  on  the  east 
of  the  Albis  ;  but  more  probably  we  have  here  merely  a  general  appellation  for 
the  whole  German  race.  The  word  Teuton  or  Teutones  contains  evidently  the 
same  root  with  the  modern  national  term  Deutsche  or  Teutsche. 

*.' .  •  ■  ■ 

S  Tribks  on  thr  right  bank  or  tiir  Rhinr. 

(A.)  Tribes  between  the  Frisii  and  the  River  Luppia,  and 
bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Visurgis. 

I.  Bri?ctrri.— This  tribe,  in  all  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  never  changed 
their  seats  Toward  the  west  they  reached  to  the  Vecht ;  toward  the  south  to 
the  Luppia  or  Lippe;  toward  the  east  almost  to  the  Weser;  and  toward  the  north 
they  bordered  upon  the  Frisii  and  Cauci.  They  were  divided  into  the  Brueteri 
Majorcs,  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Ems,  and  the  Bructen  Minercs,  who  dwelt 
on  the  west  of  that  stream  Tacitus  says  that  they  were  extirpated  by  the 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii ;  but  this  is  an  error,  since  wc  find  them  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Roman  general  Spurinna  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  and  at  a  still 
later  period  they  appear  as  a  powerful  people  among  the  members  of  the  Prank 
league.  Their  principal  towns  were,  1.  Mediolamum,  now  Mcttln.  2.  Strreon- 
tium,  now  Steinfurt. 

II  Tl  b  antes  — Confederates  of  the  Cherusei,  and  settled  at  first  between  tho 
Rhine  and  the  Yssel.  They  retired  subsequently  from  these  territories  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  Lippe,  and,  finally,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Marsi  by  the 
Roman  arms,  established  themselves  in  the  territory  of  this  last  mentioned  tribe. 

III.  CiiANivj  —This  tribe  originally  occupied  the  tract  which  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Vtcht,  eastward  to  the  Ems,  southward  to  the  Lippe,  and  westward 
to  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  At  a  later  period  they  lived  between  tho 
Wtser  and  the  Hartz  Mountains.  In  the  third  century  they  are  again  found  on 
the  Rhine  as  members  of  the  Frank  league,  and  in  the  next  century  they  spread 
themselves  along  the  Waal.  Tacitus  has  most  probably  committed  a  mistake 
in  placing  them  in  the  country  of  ihc  Hructcri. 

IV.  Marpi  — This  tribe,  according  to  the  most  correct  opinion,  had  their  set- 
tlements in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Logana,  now  tho  Lahn. 

V.  Dt  i.oibini — Ptolemy  places  this  tribe  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Weser, 
but  Tacitus  assigns  them  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii, 
in  what  was  once  the  territory  of  the  Brueteri.  They  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  Cherusei,  and  were  probably  driven  eastward  by  the  same  irruption  of  the 
Cauci  as  that  which  expelled  the  Angrivarii. 

VI.  Usipm  or  UstPRTR*  — This  tribe  is  generally  named  in  connection  with  the 
Tencteri.  They  frequently  changed  their  settlements.  When  driven  from  their 
original  seats  by  the  Catti,  they  wandered  for  three  years  in  Germany,  and  hav- 
ing at  length  come  to  the  Rhine,  they  crossed  the  river  and  seized  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Menapii,  Eburones,  and  Condrusi,  between  the  Rhine  and  Moselle. 
They  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  many  perished  in  attempting  to  recross  the 
Rhine.  The  remnant  of  the  nation,  after  this,  took  refnge  with  the  Sipambri. 
In  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  they  are  found  dwelling  between  the  Sieg  and 
the  Lahn,  and  they  were  still  living  here  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  In  Ptolemy'a 
time  they  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  Black  Forest.  They  became  eventu- 
ally mixed  up  with  the  Aiemanni. 
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(B.)  Tribes  between  the  Luppia  and  Mamus. 

I.  Siqambbi  or  Sicakbbi,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the  Istotvones.  Their 
original  seats  were  on  the  River  Sieg  or  Sig,  and  extended  from  this  river  to 
the  Lippe.  The  Romans  finally  conquered  them  under  the  leading  of  Drusus. 
Tiberius  subsequently  transferred  a  large  part  of  them  to  the  led  or  Bouthern 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  appear  under  the  name  of  Gugerni.  At  a  sub 
sequent  period  they  became  incorporated  into  the  league  of  the  Franks. 

II.  Tenctkbi. — These  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  account  given  of 
the  Usipii.  They  lived  south  of  the  Lippe,  in  the  region  opposite  Cologne  and 
Bonn.  At  the  time  of  the  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  they  had  removed 
eastward ;  but  they  returned  after  the  overthrow  of  Varus,  and  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus  their  possessions  extended  northward  to  the  Lippe,  where  they  bordered 
upon  the  Bructeri,  and  southward  to  the  Sieg. 

III.  MattiIci.— Probably  a  branch  of  the  Catti,  dwelling  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  Wcttcrau  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  tract  possessed  by  the  Ubii 
before  they  crossed  the  Rhine.  In  the  war  of  the  Batavi,  they,  together  with 
the  Usipii  and  Catti,  besieged  Magontiacum,  now  Maytncc.  After  their  terri- 
tories were  occupied  by  the  Alemanni,  their  name  was  almost  extinguished. 
Their  capital  was  Mattium,  the  site  of  which  is  most  probably  to  be  fixed  at 
Madtn.  Another  of  their  towns  was  Aqua  Matttac*,  now  Wtsbadcn. 


t 


(C.)  Tribe  south  of  the  Masnus. 

Alemanni. — A  powerful  German  people,  the  limits  of  whose  settlements  at 
first  were  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Main.  In  subsequent  ages  their  ter- 
ritory extended  toward  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  Mountains.  The  first  notice  of 
them  in  history  occurs  in  A.D.  214,  when  a  large  number  of  them  were  treach- 
erously massacred  by  Caracalla.  From  that  period  they  were  engaged  in  al- 
most constant  hostility  with  the  Romans,  and  made  frequent  incursions  into 
GauJ,  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great,  when  they  were  defeated  ia 
a  bloody  battle  at  Langres.  After  this  they  remained  until  A.D.  337,  when 
they  again  invaded  Gaul,  during  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constantine.  Julian, 
however,  in  356-361,  not  only  drove  them  out  of  this  country,  but  even  made 
several  expeditions  into  their  German  domains.  We  find  them,  however,  even 
after  this,  frequently  coming  into  collision  with  the  Roman  arms.  Their 
strength  was  finally  broken  in  the  bloody  battle  gained  by  the  Frankish  king 
ChloduHg,  at  Tolbuuum,  now  Zklpich,  in  A.D.  496. 

3.  Tkidks  on  the  left  bank  ok  the  Danube. 

*  *  *  »  * 

Tribes  between  the  Danube  and  the  Erzgebirge  and  Ricsen- 

-■ 

gebirge. 

I.  Hebmundubi. — This  tribe  occupied  what  is  now  Saxony  and  Ankalt,  be- 
tween the  Saalc  and  the  Elbe.  In  the  fifth  century  they  appear  in  this  same 
quarter  under  the  name  of  Thuringt.  In  the  name  Hermundurt,  Hermun  is 
probably  not  an  essential  part,  but  merely  marks  that  they  belonged  to  the  Her- 
minoocs.  Duri  seems  to  have  been  their  real  name,  and  this  root  appears, 
with  a  German  ending,  in  Thur-tngi.  Among  their  towns,  as  enumerated  by 
Ptolemy,  we  may  mention,  1.  Segodunum,  now  Wurceburg ;  2.  Bcrgium,  now 
Bamberg;  3.  Menosgada,  now  Baruth. 

II.  Nabisci.— This  tribe  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  Fichtelgebirge.  Ptolemy 
calls  them  Vanslt  (Oiapiorui),  and  Dio  Cassius,  Narisca  (Tiapionai). 
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m  QoIdi.— This  powerful  tribe  always  appear  in  the  closest  connection 
with  the  Marcomanni  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  them  after 
the  conquest  of  Pannonia.  Their  most  ancient  settlements  on  the  Danube 
reached  eastward  to  the  Tibucus,  now  the  Theis,  where  they  bordered  on  the 
Getae  They  afterward  withdrew  westward.  The  Quadi  carried  on  wars  with 
M.  Aurelius,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  Gallicnus,  Aurelian,  Constantine,  Julian, 
and  Valcntinian  L,  ore,  until  the  fifth  century,  when  they  appear  to  have  coa- 
lesced with  other  nations. 

IV.  Mjircoxaxni. — Wc  first  hear  of  this  tribe  in  the  army  of  Ariovistus.  At 
a  subsequent  period  wc  find  them  dwelling  hctween  the  Danube  and  the  Dratt, 
in  Austria  and  Hungary,  till  the  Romans  conquered  Pannonia  and  the  Noric 
Alps,  when  they  withdrew  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  into  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Bon,  whom  they  expelled  This  they  did  under  the  guidance 
of  Maroboduus,  who  h  id  been  educated  at  Rome,  and  who  raised  his  people  to 
a  high  pitch  of  prosperity.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  hostilities  broke  oat  be- 
tween  the  Marcomanni  and  the  Romans,  and  continued  almost  uninterruptedly 
till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  in  whose  army 
they  served,  the  Marcomanni  are  no  longer  heard  of. 

V  Bon  — This  tribe  may  be  here  mentioned,  because  originally  settled  with- 
in the  limits  which  we  are  considering  The  settlements  of  this  once  power- 
ful tribe  are  found  in  Gaul,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  Danube  from  its  source 
eastward,  probably  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ennt ;  toward  the  south  they 
stretched  to  the  mountains  wh  it<  Tyrol  from  Bavaria.   The  eastern 

part  of  Suabia,  with  the  who!  i  and  liohemia,  which  took  their  names 

from  them  (Bavaria  havm  ;  h< .  n  originally  Itoiana),  belonged  to  them.  They 
also  occupied  part  of  MartvU  Prom  Bohemia  they  were  expelled  by  the  Mar- 
comanni, and  settled  in  Norictim  and  Bavaria,  where  Boiodurum,  now  Innstadt, 
took  its  name  from  them.  At  gome  p<  nod  or  other,  but  when  is  uncertain, 
they  crossed  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  Italy,  between  the  Tarus, 
the  Silarus,  and  the  Apennines  They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  under 
Scipio  Nasica,  and  afterward  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Drare.  After  this 
they  were  greatly  Weakened  In  wars  with  the  Gctr,  and  an  extensive  tract  m 
this  part  was  called  Descrta  Bmorum.  Some  of  the  Boii  accompanied  Brcnnus 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  settled  in  Galatia  Others  join- 
ed the  Helvetii  When  thev  migrated  into  Gaul,  and  were  allowed  by  Ca?sar  to 
settle  among  the  .lldoi  Bokt\  da  t  ikes  its  name  from  Boiemum  or  Bothemum, 
which  means,  probably,  "  the  home  (Anm,     ; math)  of  the  Boii." 

4.  T«in«8   IS   THE   CENTRAL  PARTS. 

I  Scevi. — A  powerful  German  tribe,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  possessed 
all  the  land  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  northward  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  Cirsar  gives  their  name  to  the  Catti.  After  the  time 
of  Taeitas  the  name  appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  tribes  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Sucvi  were  the  Semndnes,  I-angobardi,  Avidnes,  Varini,  Eu- 
doses.  Suardones,  and  Nuithdnes.  Of  these,  the  only  ones  deserving  of  a  par- 
ticular mention  arc  the  Semnonts  and  iMngobardi. 

II.  Semvo.ves. — This  tribe  lived  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  inhabiting 
the  tract  which  comprises  what  is  now  Mecklenburg  and  Brandenburg,  with  part 
of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Lusatia,  Stletta,  and  Poland.  The  Romans  first  came  into 
contact  with  them  in  the  expeditions  of  Tiberius,  and  in  the  wars  against  Ar- 
minius  (to  whom,  together  with  the  Langobardi,  they  went  over  from  Marobo- 
dnus),  and  then  again  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  when  a  king  of  theirs,  whom 
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they  had  driven  out,  came  to  Rome.  Mannert  contends  that  Semnones  was  not 
the  name  of  any  particular  tribe,  but  a  common  one,  like  that  of  Suevi,  and 
that  it  was  applied  to  the  northern  branches  of  the  latter  people. 

III.  Lanoobabdi. — This  tribe  frequently  changed  their  settlements.  At  first 
they  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lower  Elbe,  in  the  tract  called  Bardas- 
gau,  between  Magdeburg,  Luneberg,  and  Hamburg,  where  the  town  of  Bard  wick 
stands.  Here  they  were  subdued  by  Tiberius,  who  moved  them  beyond  the 
Elbe.  They  then  advanced  more  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Semnones,  and,  together  with  these,  revolted  from  Maroboduus, 
nnder  whose  dominion  they  then  were,  to  Arminius.  Afterward,  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  power  of  the  Cherusci,  they  extended  themselves  to  the  Rhine ; 
and  here  they  are  placed  by  Ptolemy,  between  the  Bructcn  and  Tencteri. 
They  did  not,  however,  remain  here  long ;  the  Saxon  league  drove  them  back 
to  the  Elbe.  In  the  fifth  century  they  established  themselves  in  Panuonia. 
Then,  at  the  invitation  of  Narses,  and  led  by  Alboinus  across  the  Alps  (A.D. 
56#),  they  settled  in  Lombardy,  which  took  its  name  from  them 

IV.  AnqkI varii. — This  tribe  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Wcscr,  between  the 
Cauci  and  Cherusci,  and  extended  over  a  part  of  Luncberg  and  Calenberg  to  the 
Steinhuder  See,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Cherusci, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Aller.  Traces  of  their  name  are  still  found  near 
the  Elbe  in  Angern,  Engern,  Engershausen,  Ate. 

V.  Cuiceusci.-— The  possessions  of  this  tribe  lay  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and 
on  both  sides  of  them,  but  chiefly  on  the  south,  where  the  northwest  part  of 
the  Thurtngcr  W'ald  separated  them  from  the  Catti.  They  were  at  first  in  al- 
liance with  Rome,  and  Arminius  commanded  a  squadron  of  German  cavalry  in 
the  Roman  army,  and  so  far  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  made  a  Roman 
knight.  Afterward,  however,  roused  by  this  leader,  the  Cherusci  joined  the 
Catti  and  others  in  the  well-known  attack  upon  Varus.  They  were  subsequent- 
ly defeated  by  Germanicus.  The  Chcruscan  league  included  the  Dulgibini, 
Ansibqru,  Chasudri,  Chumavi,  Tubanies,  Marti,  &c.  Theso  and  other  small 
tribes  are  frequently  called  Cherusci.  With  Arminius  fell  the  power  of  the 
Cherusci ;  their  league  was  speedily  dissolved,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  terntory  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  I,aogobardi,  and  they  were  driven 
from  the  west  of  the  Thunnger  Wold  by  the  Catti. 

VI.  Chabcabi.— This  tribe  belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Cherusci.  Ptolemy 
places  their  settlements  on  the  western  side  of  the  We$er,  in  what  is  now  Om- 
naburg  and  Paderborn.  They  subsequently  appear  among  the  Franks,  on  the 
western  part  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  dukedom  of  Gueldres. 

VII.  Catti  — This  tribe  were  separated  from  the  Cherusci  by  the  Forest  of 
Bacims,  or  the  western  part  of  the  Thunnger  Wald.  Their  terntory  compre- 
hended that  of  the  modern  Hessians,  Fulda,  the  earldoms  of  Hanau  and  hen- 
berg,  so  much  of  Franconta  as  lies  north  of  the  Mam  to  the  mouth  of  the  SaaU, 
part  of  Nassau,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia.  Their 
name,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  sound  in  Latin  and  German,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Hessians.  The  Catti  were  defeated  by  Drusus,  but  some  time  after- 
ward they  took  part  with  the  Cherusci  in  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  h-enns. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Germanicus  overran  their  country  ;  but  they  vontin- 
aed  in  arms  against  the  Romans  for  many  years  after,  and  aided  the  revolt  of 
the  Batavi  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius.  They  were  also  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Hermunduri,  by  whom  they  were  nearly  extirpated. 

VIII.  GoTuixri. — This  tribe  arc  supposed  by  some  to  have  Jived  in  Cracow,  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  Marus,  now  the  March.    Others  place  them  on  the  south 
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of  the  Danube,  where  there  are  several  iron  mines,  in  Styria.  Tacitus  speaks 
of  the  iron  mines  in  their  country. 

IX.  (jotonks. — The  name  Got  ones  is  synonymous  with  that  of  Tvduvct  as  giv- 
en by  Ptolemy,  fir  (ioths  They  were  often  erroneously  confounded  with  the 
Gets-  and  Scythians  Rvlheas  is  the  first  who  mentions  them,  when  they  lived 
on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Vistula,  ;ind  on  the  roast  of  lite  Ralttc.  on  the  borders 
of  Silrsiu  and  Pu.'and,  and  afterward  a  part  of  them  m  Scandinavia,  where  their 
name  appears  in  Gothland,  Gothtnhurp,  Codanus  Sinus,  and  Grdanum.  They 
first  appear  under  the  name  of  Goths  in  the  time  of  Caracalla  Somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  they  seem  to  have  wandered  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester,  and  incessantly  har- 
assed the  province  of  Dana  In  the  time  of  Gailtenus  they  devastated  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  and  a  portion  of  them  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor,  and  burned 
the  tt  mple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  About  this  period  they  spread  eastward  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Eu\me.  In  the  year  2fiy  they  wore  defeated  by  Clau- 
dius in  Mu'.-i.i.  .Shortly  afterward  Aurelian  abandoned  Dacia  to  them,  and  they 
were  now  divided  into  Qsin-Gvtlis*  or  Eastern  Goths,  inhabiting  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  and  Visi-Gufhs,  or  Western  Goths,  who  occupied  Dacia.  The  Ro- 
rysthenes  formed  the  boundary  of  the  two  divisions.  About  the  year  375,  the 
Huns,  under  Alttla,  drove  the  (K-lrocoths  upon  their  western  neighbors,  who  re- 
tired before  them,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Emperor  Valens  to  settle  in  Miesia. 
Here  disputes  arose  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  Valens  was  killed  in 
attempting  to  oppose  then*.  In  the  reijjn  of  Honorius,  Alartc.  at  the  head  of 
the  Visigoths,  invailed  Italy,  bur  was  defeated  by  Stilicbo  He  so,.n  returned, 
however,  and  made  himself  master  of  Rome.  His  successor,  Ataulph,  made 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  to  tin.  souiii  of  Gaul,  from  whrcli  country 
the  Visigoths  afterward  withdrew  lo  Spam,  where  they  maintained  their  ground 
until  they  were  eoinpieved  by  the  .Moors.  After  the  death  of  Attila  the  Ostro- 
goths emancipated  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Huns,  and,  under  The- 
odoric,  defeated  Odoacer  and  subdued  Italy,  A  D  ISO  Rat  I  heir  dominion  here 
was  overthrown  by  Narscs,  lh"  L'em aal  of  Justinian,  in  5f>l.  and  the  remnant 
of  their  nice  became  amalgamated  with  tlie  other  inhabitants  of  Italy 

X.  Rri:ui-Noit>\t>.  —  I M my  numbers  this  race  anions  the  branches-  of  the  preat 
stock  of  the  Vtndili  or  Vandals;  Ptolemy  places  these  Vmdili  upon  the  lower 
Vistula.  Thev  first,  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans  during  the  reiL'n  of 
Probus.  Tlu  v  invaded  (iaul  at  d liferent  periods  with  various  success;  but  in 
the  rei^n  of  llononus  that  emperor  ceded  to  them  part  of  (iaul.  near  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  from  this  cession  arose  the  kingdom  of  Buneindy. 

XI  Yanou.ii  or  ViNhii.i  — A  Gorman  tribe,  who  lived  at  first  on  the  shores 
of  the  Rait  to,  between  the  Albis  and  Vistula,  in  what  is  now  Pumrranta  and  part 
Of  Poland  ;  but,  bciu^  forced  to  evacuate  their  possessions  m  their  wars  with 
Aurelian  and  I'robus.  they  first  settled  m  Dacia  and  Sarmatia.  then  m  I'annonia 
and  Gallia,  and  in  the  year<KM».  together  with  the  Alani,  they  migrated  to  Spain. 
Heine  afterward  overpowered  by  the  Goths,  they  took  refuge  in  Africa,  and 
were  there  subdued  by  Justinian  in  the  year  534. 

Decujiatbs  Aon. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Germany,  we  may  allude  briefly  to  the  Dectf 
mates  Agri.  This  name  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  certain  lands  conquered 
by  them,  and  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  security,  that  no  hostile  tribe  might  dwell 
close  to  their  borders,  they  allowed  Gauls  or  Roman  soldiers  to  settle,  who  were 
charged  with  the  payment  of  a  tithe  (duima)  to  the  Romans.   The  situation  of 
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these  lands  is  variously  laid  down.  Some  authors  place  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ntckar,  others  between  the  Lahn  and  Main,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube, opposite  the  province  of  Retia,  or  within  the  Roman  vallum,  reaching  from 
Magontiacum  to  the  Danube,  near  the  source  of  which  lay  the  territories  of  the 
Marcomauni,  which  the  Romans  took  possession  of  after  Maroboduus  removed 
to  Bohemia.  Drusus  Germauicus,  having  built  a  fort  on  Mount  Taunus,  seems 
to  have  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  lines,  inclosing  the  Decumaies  Agri,  which 
was  gradually  advanced,  especially  by  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  fortified. 
Though  the  occupation  of  these  lands  depended  on  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
towns  gradually  sprang  up  in  them.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  Roman  wall 
running  from  Ingolstadt,  on  the  Danube,  to  the  River  Mam.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  these  lands  were  wrested  from  the  Roman*  by  the  Ala- 
manni,  whom  Julian  and  Valentinian  in  vain  endeavored  to  expel 

II.  SCANDINAVIA. 

I.  Thk  ancient  Scandinavia  answered  to  the  modern  Sweden  and  Norvmy. 
The  ancients,  however,  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  they  called 
Scandtnavta,  believing  it  to  be  either  one  large  island  of  unascertained  dimen- 
sions, or  a  collection  of  several  islands. 

II.  According  to  Pliny,  the  only  part  of  Scandinavia  known  in  bis  time  was 
occupied  by  the  Hillcnbncs,  a  numerous  nation,  who  inhabited  five  hundred 
pagt  or  districts.  Tacitus,  in  a  later  age,  when  enumerating  the  tribes  of  Ger- 
many, speaks  of  the  Suwnes  and  Sudnes  as  living  in  the  remote  north.  By  the 
Sutoncs  are  probably  meant  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  and  by  the  Sttones  those 
Of  Norway. 

HI.  According  to  the  ancient  error,  which  divided  Scandinavia  into  many  isl- 
ands, there  are  found  in  Pliny  the  names  of  Bergi  and  Nerigas,  as  indicating 
two  of  these  islands.  It  is  thought  by  the  best  geographers  that  the  former 
of  these  appellations  points  to  Bergen,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Norway,  and 
that  the  latter,  which  was  given  to  what  the  ancients  deemed  the  largest  island, 
refers  to  the  country  of  Norway  itself,  called  in  Swedish  Norrigc,  and  in  Danish 
Norge.    The  Sevo  Mons  of  Pliny  has  already  been  alluded  to  (page  11). 

IV.  The  Th*lc  described  by  Procopius  is  supposed  to  have  been  different  from 
the  island  of  that  name  already  referred  to  by  us  (page  212),  and  the  modern 
canton  of  Tele  mark  or  Tyle-mark  retains,  as  is  thought,  evident  traces  of  the 
ancient  appellation. 

V.  In  connection  with  Scandinavia  may  be  mentioned  the  country  of  Fiumn- 
gia,  or  the  modern  Fmnland.  Pliny  makes  it  an  island.  The  first  mention  of 
its  inhabitants  under  the  denomination  of  Finns  (Fenm)  occurs  in  Tacitus,  who 
describes  them  as  a  savage  race,  without  arms,  horses,  or  iron  ;  their  arrows 
were  pointed  with  bono,  and  their  principal  occupation  was  hunting.  The  Finns 
at  the  present  day  call  themselves,  not  Finns,  but  Suonultns,  which  means 
"  dwellers  among  swamps." 

VI.  The  Scnto-Finni  mentioned  by  Procopius  were  so  called,  according  to 
Paul  us  Diaconus,  from  the  lightness  and  swiftness  of  their  course  over  the 
snows  and  ice,  which  they  pursued  on  a  species  of  snow-shoes  or  skates. 
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III.  IAZYGES  METANASTiE. 

I.  The  Jacyget  were  a  people  of  Sarmatian  origin,  and  their  native  seats 
were  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euzitu  and  Palus  Mwotts.  Being  driven 
from  these,  about  A  D.  51,  by  the  Rhoxolani,  as  it  is  thought,  they  settled  in 
the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tibiscus,  now  the  Thass,  after  driving 
out  the  Daa,  and  carried  on  for  a  short  time  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  subsequent  writers  as  dangerous  neighbors  to  the 
provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Massia. 

II.  Ptolemy  calls  them  Mctanastcc  (Mtravdorai),  to  indicate  their  having  left 
their  original  seats,  and  being  "  wanderers"  from  home. 

IV.  DACIA.  : 

*    «  ■ 

1.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I.  Dacia  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  country  bounded  on  the  north  by  Euro- 
pean Sarmatvt,  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  on  the  cast  by  the  Euxme,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Tibiscut,  now  the  Thau. 

II.  It  comprehended,  therefore,  the  modern  Transylvania,  Wallackia,  Molda- 
«•*,  and  Btztarahx*. 

2.  Name  and  History. 

I.  Dacia  derived  its  name  from  the  Dari,  whose  earlier  appf ■llation,  aecording 
to  Strabo,  was  Dai  (Auo«).  The  country,  however,  was  occupied,  in  fact,  by 
two  communities,  the  Daa  and  Ctta ;  but  as  they  both  spoke  the  same  language, 
they  must  be  regarded,  of  course,  as  portions  of  the  same  race.  The  Daa  oc- 
cupied the  part  toward  Germany  and  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  the  Getae  the 
part  toward  the  east  and  the  Euxine.  The  Gcta?  were  better  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  consequence  of  their  frequent  migrations  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  Latin  name  Daa,  however,  included  the  Gcta* 

II  The  first  expedition  of  the  Kmperor  Trajan  was  against  the  Daci,  headed 
by  their  king  Dccebalus,  and  the  war,  which  lasted  nearly  five  years,  ended  in 
their  submission  to  the  Roman  power.  In  A  D.  250,  Dacia  was  overrun  and 
conquered  by  the  Goths,  to  whom  it  was  subsequently  resigned  by  the  Emperor 
Aurelian. 

III.  While  prosecuting  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  Trajan  constructed,  with  the 
•id  of  the  architect  Apollodorus,  his  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Danube,  the 
largest  work  of  this  kind  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  According  to  Dio  Cassius, 
it  consisted  of  twenty  piers,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  sixty  wide,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  apart ;  the  piers  were  united  by  wooden  arches.  The 
whole  length  of  it  has  been  calculated  at  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  scv. 
enty  Roman  feet.  If  the  statement  of  Dio  Cassius  be  true,  this  bridge  seems 
not  only  to  have  served  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  the  immense  height 
of  the  pillars,  of  which  scarcely  more  than  seventy  feet  can  have  been  under 
water,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion destined  to  command  the  navigation.  At  a  height  of  eighty  feet  above  the 
water,  soldiers  were  protected  against  the  missiles  of  the  Dacian  ships,  while 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  in  passing  that  bridge,  ran  the  risk  of  destruction.  This 
bridge  was  either  at  Szcrnecz  in  Hungary,  or  five  leagues  above  the  junction 
of  the  Olt  with  the  Danube,  in  Wallachia,  not  far  from  Nicopolis,  where  ruins 
of  the  Roman  colonies  Romula  and  Caitra  Nova,  and  a  Roman  road,  which  is 
pretty  well  preserved,  still  exist. 
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3.  Roman  Subdivision  of  Dacia. 

I.  After  the  reduction  of  Dacia  into  a  Roman  province,  it  was  subdivided 
into,  1.  Dacxa  Rxparia  or  Ripensu.    2.  Dacxa  Meduerranca.    3.  Dacia  Alpensts. 

II.  Dacia  Rtparia  or  Rxpensxs  was  so  called  because  it  lay  along  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  ;  Dacxa  McAtcrranea  because  situate  in  the  midland  parts  ;  and  Darin 
Alpcnsis  because  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
or,  as  they  were  sometimes  less  correctly  called,  the  Bastarnic  Alps. 

III.  For  an  account  of  what  was  afterward  called  Dacxa  Aurclxani,  consult  the 
geographical  sketch  of  Mocsia,  page  245. 

4.  Mountains. 

I.  Carpates  Mons  (Kaprrurw  opoc),  now  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  separating 
Dacia  on  the  north  from  Sarmatia  Eurvpaa.  This  range  was  sometimes  called 
Alpcs  Biutarnictr,  though,  more  correctly  perhaps,  the  latter  were  merely  a 
branch  of  the  former.  Ca'sar  makes  the  Carpathian  Mountains  a  continuation 
of  the  Hcrcyma  Silra.  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  speak  of  it,  but  without  giving 
any  appellation  to  the  chain.  The  name  Carpates  (Hapnarnc)  first  occurs  in 
Ptolemy. 

II.  Serrorxim  Monies,  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  being  that 
part  of  the  Carpathian  chain  which  separates  Transylvania  from  Waliachxa. 

5.  Rivers. 

The  main  stream  is  the  Danube,  Danubius  or  Istcr,  which  has  already  been 
described  under  the  head  of  Cermany.  All  the  other  rivers  are  tributaries 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  most  important  of  them  are  the  following:  1.  Ti- 
biscus,  now  the  Thcxss.  Pliny  calls  it  Parthxssus,  aud  Jornandos  Tisianus  or 
Thysia.     Into  the  Tibiscus  falls  the  Marxsxts  or  Mansxa,  now  the  Marasck. 

2.  Apus,  now  the  Ncra.  3.  Rhabon,  now  the  Syl.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Sargcha  of  Dio  Cussius,  aud  the  GxlJU  of  Jomandes.  4.  Aluta, 
now  the  OU.  5.  Ordcssns,  now  the  Scrcth.  C.  ftaparts,  now  the  Ardsehxxck, 
according  to  Mannert,  but,  according  to  D'Anvillc,  the  Proata.  7.  Agarus, 
now  the  Berda.    8.  Hicrasus,  called  by  Herodotus  Poras,  now  the  Pruth. 

6.  Cities. 

Wk  will  merely  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more  important  places,  commencing 
on  the  west.  1.  Arcidaca,  near  the  modern  Slatina.  The  Roman  ruins  in  this 
quarter  are  yet  plainly  visible.  2.  Centum  Putea,  to  the  north.  The  ancient 
name  points  to  the  Roman  origin  of  the  place,  and  the  numerous  excavations 
made  in  its  neighborhood  for  springs.    The  site  is  near  the  modern  Oraviza. 

3.  Tibiscxtm  or  Txviscum,  on  the  western  side  of  the  River  Tcmesz,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Bxstra.  It  was  a  municipium,  aud  a  place  of  importance.  The 
ruins  lie  near  the  modern  Cavaran.  4.  Sarmxzcgethusa,  to  the  southeast,  the 
residence  of  King  Decebalus.  Subsequently  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  this 
place  by  Trajan,  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  Ulpxa  Trajanx,  or  Co- 
lonic Ulpia  Trajana  Augusta.  It  then  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  province, 
and  was  adorned  with  an  amphitheatre,  aqueducts,  &.c,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  wall.  Its  ruins  are  found  near  Vurhcly.  5.  Apuium,  to  the  northeast, 
on  the  Marisus  or  Marvsch.  It  was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  a  place  of  great 
importance.  The  ruins  are  found  near  Carlsburg.  It  was  also  called  AUiaJuli* 
Coiuma.  6.  Returning  to  the  Danube  we  find  Zema,  an  important  Roman  col- 
ony a  short  distance  east  of  the  Pons  Trajanx.    In  the  Pandects  the  place  is 
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called  Colonta  Zernensium.  The  name  of  the  town  is  evidently  connected  with 
that  of  the  neighboring  river  Cztrna  or  Tzrrna.  7.  Drubetis  or  Druphepts,  to 
the  southeast,  on  the  Rkabon  or  Syl,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Crajova. 

V.  SARMATIA  EUROPiEA. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  Accobdinq  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  Sarmatia  was  applied  to  all  that  tract  of 
country  which  lay  between  the  Vistula  on  the  west,  and  the  Rha,  now  the  WW- 
ga,  on  the  east.  This  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  River  Tanais.  now  the 
Don,  and  the  western  portion  was  called  Sarmalia  Europcea ;  the  eastern,  Sarma- 
tia Anattca. 

II.  European  Sarmatia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Occanus  Sarmatwus, 
another  name  for  the  southern  part  of  the  Mare  Suevicum  or  Baltic,  and  the  Terra 
Incognita ;  on  the  west  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Monies  Sarmatia  ;  on  the  south  by 
Dacia,  the  Euxine,  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  the  Pains  Maotu  {  and  on  the  east, 
as  before  stated,  by  the  Tanais.  It  corresponded,  therefore,  to  part  of  Russia, 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Prussia,  dee. 

2.  History,  Tribes,  &c. 

I  Xlitiics  Herodotus  nor  Strabo  makes  mention  of  the  European  Sarmatiana. 
The  Sauromatae  of  Herodotus  dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  Tanais,  and  inhabited  a 
tract  of  country  extending  northward  from  the  Palus  Maui  is  equal  to  fifteen 
days*  journey  in  length.  Herodotus  also  says  that  the  Sauromata."  sprang  from 
the  intercourse  of  a  body  of  Scythians  with  some  Amazons  who  came  from  the 
River  Thermudon  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  their  language  was  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  Scythian.  Strabo  likewise  places  the  Sauromatae  between  the  Tanait 
and  the  Caspian,  and  speaks  of  the  people  west  of  the  Tanais  as  Scythians. 

II  European  Sarmatia  therefore  comprehended  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus, 
which  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  have  comprised  the  southeastern  part 
of  Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  River  Tanais. 

III.  The  principal  nations  in  European  Sarmatia  were,  1.  The  Vcnida  or 
Venidi,  on  the  Baltic  2.  The  Peudni  or  Bastarna,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  3.  The  laz'ygcs,  Rhoxdiant,  and  Hamaxubiu  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  modem  Russia.  \.  The  Alaum  or  Alum  Scythaz,  in  the  eentral  part 
of  Russia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mas  cow.  The  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
possessed  of  these  people  was  vsry  limited.  They  are  universally  represented 
as  a  nomadc  race  with  filthy  habits  The  Vencdi  appear  to  have  been  of  Ger- 
man origin.  They  were  occupied  particularly  w  ith  the  carrying  trade  of  amber, 
that  substance  being  found  in  great  abundance  aloug  their  shores.  At  a  later 
day  they  were  called  \\mtdi  or  Wendi,  and  many  have  supposed  that  the  Vencti 
in  Italy  were  a  branch  of  this  people. 

The  Scythians  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Asia. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that  they  were  in  all  probability  a  Mongolian 
race  The  European  Scythians,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  were 
onginally  from  Asia,  and  were  driven  from  their  settlements  to  the  north  of  the 
Araxes  by  the  Massagotav  After  crossing  the  A  raxes  they  descended  into  Eu- 
rope, and  drove  out  the  Cimmerians  from  the  country  which  was  afterward 
called  Scythia  The  date  of  their  migration  into  Europe  may  he  determined 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  the  irruption  of  the  Cimmerians  into  I.ydia  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys  (about  B.C.  640)  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  their  defeat 
by  the  Scythians. 
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3.  Rivers. 

(A.)  Rivers  flowing'  into  the  Oceanus  Sarmaticus. 
I.  Vistula.    Already  mentioned  in  the  geography  of  Germany.   2.  GuttUus, 
now  the  Pregel.    3.  Chronus,  now  the  Ntrmen.    4.  Turuntus,  now  the  Wxndau, 
according  to  Mannert  and  Gosselin.    5.  Rhubon,  now  probably  the  Dana. 

(B.)  Rivers  flowing  into  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 
I.  Danastrus  (or  Danaster),  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Tyros  (Tvpac ),  now  the  Dnies- 
ter. 2.  Hy  pants  ('Tiravif),  now  the  Bog.  3.  Borysthcnts  (Bnpvodew),  called, 
also,  the  Danapns,  now  the  Dnieper.  4.  Hypdcdns,  now  the  CamibcAaA:,  falling 
into  the  Sinus  CarctniUs,  near  the  city  of  Carcine.  Ptolemy  calls  this  river  the 
CarcinUes. 

(C.)  Rivers  flowing  into  the  Pains  Mctotis. 

1.  Lyeus  (Avkoc),  now  probably  the  Kalmius.  2.  Tandis  (Tuiaif),  now  the 
Don,  rising  in  the  Valdai  hills,  in  the  government  of  Tula,  and  having  a  course 
of  about  eight  hundred  miles.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confounded  it  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  with  the  Kha  or  Wolga.  As  regards  the  root  of  the 
name  Tana,s,  &c,  consult  Obs.  2,  page  10. 

4.  Seas,  Gulfs,  Straits,  dec. 

1.  Sarmdiicus  Oceanus  {ZapfiQTiKt^  'Qticavuc),  a  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  Marc  Suevieum  or  Baltic  Sea,  lying  along  the  coast  of  East 
Prussia,  West  Prussia,  and  part  of  Pomcrania.  At  its  eastern  extremity  was 
the  Venedtcus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Sar- 
maticus Oceanus  was  the  Clyhpenus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Finnland.  What 
Ptolemy  calls  the  island  of  Baltia  in  the  Sarmatic  Ocean,  other  names  for  which 
island  were  Basiha  and  Abalus,  appears  to  have  been,  not  an  island,  but  the 
southern  extremity  of  Sweden. 

2.  Pontus  Euxinus  (ri6vrof  Evfrtvof).  now  the  Euxinc  or  Black  Sea.  This  sea 
had  various  names,  such  as  Mare  Cimmerium,  Mare  Pontirum,  &c.  Its  ordina- 
ry name  Euxinus  has  already  been  explained  (page  10).  The  Euxinc  was  nav- 
igated at  an  early  period  by  the  Greeks.  The  discovery  of  the  channel  which 
leads  to  it  from  the  Archipelago  is  probably  indicated  by  the  fable  of  Phrixus 
and  Hclle,  and  the  first  voyage  into  it  by  the  expedition  of  Jason.  At  a  later 
period  the  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Miletus,  funned 
numerous  establishments  along  its  shores,  from  which  they  exported  slaves, 
cattle,  and  corn  in  great  quantities.  The  ports  of  the  Crimea  and  the  region 
near  the  Borysthencs  exported  large  quantities  of  grain  to  Athens  and  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, which  trade  we  find  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vii.,  14?)  as  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  B  C.  480.  Under  the  Romans  the  shores 
of  the  Euxinc  became  pretty  well  known,  and  a  «'  Pcriplus,"  or  kind  of  survey 
of  this  sra,  is  among  the  works  attributed  to  Arrian.  In  the  times  of  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  Constantinople  drew  from  it  a  considerable  part  of  its  provi- 
sions, and  in  the  twelfth  century  the  Genoese  formed  some  establishments  on 
its  northeastern  coast,  and  carried  on  a  very  active  commerce  overland  with 
India ;  but,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  were  nearly  annihilated,  their  policy  being  averse 
to  permitting  foreign  vessels  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Constantinople.  Thus  the 
Black  Sea  remained  closed  to  the  seafaring  nations  for  two  centuries,  until  the 
Russian  power  and  commerce  arose.  For  an  account  of  the  Bosporus  Thraeius 
and  the  Bosporus  Ctmmerius,  consult  page  9,  sea. 
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3.  Vadus  Madtis,  now  the  Sea  of  Azof  ox  Assoxo.  The  term  Palus,  "lake  or 
marsh,"  appears  more  applicable  to  this  sheet  of  water  than  that  of  "sea,"  for 

it  is  a  lake,  and  a  shallow  lake  too.  In  the  centre,  where  the  depth  is  greatest, 
it  is  in  a  few  places  seven  fathoms  and  a  half,  but  on  an  averago  only  between 
six  and  seven  ,  and  this  depth  continues  to  the  Strait  of  Caffa  or  Feodosia,  the 
ancient  Bosporus  Ctmmevtus,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the  Euxine.  Toward  all 
the  other  shores  its  depth  decreases  to  five  fathoms,  and  even  four  and  a  half. 
The  shallowness  of  this  sea  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  that  it  was  rapidly  filling  up  by  the  earthy 
matter  brought  down  by  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it.  The  same  opinion  has 
been  maintained  by  some  modern  travellers ;  but  we  do  not  possess  dam  by 
which  this  question  can  be  decided,  since  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  compar- 
ing the  state  of  this  lake  at  different  and  remote  epochs. 

5.  Cities. 

I.  Cities  between  the  Tanals  and  Bovysthenes  — Among  these  we  may  enumer- 
ate the  following:  1.  Janais,  to  the  west  of  the  modern  Azof  or  Assote,  an  im- 
portant trading  place,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tanais.  2.  Hygris,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Palus  Micotis.  3.  Cremni,  to  the  southwest,  at  the  neck 
of  the  Pvomontovium  Alarum.  4.  Carcine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Hypacaris, 
and  at  the  bead  of  the  Sinus  Cavernites,  now  the  Gulf of  Perekop.  Herodotus 
calls  the  place  Cavernitis  (Kapnivirie). 

II.  Cxties  between  the  Borysthenes  and  Danapvis  —  Among  these  we  may  name, 
1.  Scvimum,  near  the  modern  Ekatennoslav.  2.  Metropolis,  the  same  place,  in 
all  probability,  with  Olbia.  Mannert  thinks  mat  it  is  a  corruption  of  Miietopolis, 
one  of  the  names  of  Olbia.  3.  Olbia  or  Olbxopvlis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hvpanis, 
not  far  from  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Borysthenes.  Hence  it  was 
also  called  Boryst/ienis,  from  its  proximity  to  the  latter  stream.  According  to 
Herodotus,  it  was  the  central  point  of  the  Greek  maritime  settlements  in  Scythia. 
Olbia,  according  to  Strabo,  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus  in  Ionia,  and 
hence  was  called  also  Miietopolis.  It  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  strongly 
fortified  against  the  neighboring  barbarians,  and  it  was  adorned  also  with  nu- 
merous public  buildings,  temples,  dec.  Hence  the  proud  appellation  vfruaorv, 
'the  City,"  which  it  assumed  in  imitation  of  Athens.  The  site  is  indicated  at 
the  present  day  by  Kodak,  in  the  government  of  Ac ir 

VI.  CHERSONESUS  TAURICA. 

1     AT  W 

1.  Name  and  situation. 

I.  Chersonesus  Taurica,  "Tauric  Chersonese,"  was  the  ancient  name  of  that 
peninsula  which  juts  out  southward  from  European  Sarmatia.  between  the  Pon- 
:u8  Euxinus  or  Black  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Mseotis,  U  Sea  of  Azof  or  Assoxc.  It  is 
now  called  the  Crimea. 

If.  The  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mam  land  was  called  Taphros  or 
Taphrct.  On  the  west  of  this  isthmus  was  the  Sinus  Cavernites,  now  the  GulJ 
of  Perekop,  and  on  the  east  the  shallow  waters  then,  as  now,  called  "The  Pu- 
trid Sea  or  Lake"  (y  Zanpu  Ai/ivn,  Palus  Putvis).  The  southeastern  point  of 
the  peninsula  was  the  Pvonwntovium  Pavthcnmm,  which  is  cither  the  modern 
Cape  Chersonese,  or  another  promontory  farther  south  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town  of  SeiaJox  Gheovghx.  The  southern  promontory  was  called  Cvxv-Metd- 
yn  (Kpwv  Mrrwnov),  now  Ajada^h  or  Kandjes  Bmun,  and  either  the  southeast- 
ern or  the  eastern  point  of  thu  peninsula  was  called  Corax  Pvomuntortum,  now 
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Cape  Kirkinos-Burnu.  On  the  cast  the  peninsula  was  divided  from  the  eoast  of 
Asia  by  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

^ 

2.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  peninsula  appear  to  have  been  the  Cimme- 
rians, some  of  whom  remained  in  it  aAcr  the  great  body  of  the  nation  had  been 
driven  from  their  seats  around  the  Pal  us  Ma*otis  by  the  Scythians.  Clear  tra- 
ces of  this  people  remain  in  the  names  of  Cimmcrion.  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  the  Cimmerian  Chersonese  (as  the  penin- 
sula was  sometimes  called),  and  in  its  modern  appellations  of  Crimea  and  Crim 
Tartary. 

II.  In  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Chcrsonesus  by  Greek  writers,  we  find  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  south  and  southeast  inhabited  by  a  piratical  people, 
called  the  Taun,  from  whom  the  peninsula  was  called  Taurtca,  and  whose  name 
remains  in  that  of  the  modern  Russian  province  of  Taurula,  in  which  the  Crimea 
is  included.  Who  these  Tauri  were  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  Strabo 
calls  them  a  Scythian  people,  but  Herodotus  clearly  distinguishes  the  Taun 
from  the  Scythians,  as  being  a  different  nation. 

III.  It  seems  probable,  from  various  circumstances,  that  the  Tauri  were  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Cimmerian  inhabitants,  who  had  maintained  themselves  in 
the  mountains  against  the  Scythian  invaders.  The  name  Tauri  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  an  old  root,  "  Tau"  meaning  a  mountain.  The  Tauri  were  re- 
puted by  the  (Jreeks  to  be  inhospitable  and  cruel  to  strangers.  They  were  said 
to  offer  human  sacrifices,  especially  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  to  a  virgin  god- 
dess, whom,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Tauri  themselves  identified  with  Iphi- 
genia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  and  whose  temple  stood  on  the  promontory 
of  Parthenwm: 

IV.  The  (} recks  hecame  early  acquainted  with  this  peninsula,  probably  soon 
after  the  Ionian  Creeks,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus,  had  begun 
to  form  settlements  on  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  about  six  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  Panlicapirnm  is  called  by  Strabo  a  colony  of  the  Mi- 
lesians. Besides  this  place,  they  built  Theodosia,  now  Feodosta  or  Kaffa,  and 
some  other  places  on  the  peninsula  forming  the  west  side  of  the  Strait  of  Caff* 
They  preferred  this  part  of  the  Chersonese  from  its  containing  a  large  tract  fit 
for  agriculture,  and  producing  very  rich  crops,  Strabo  says  thirty  times  the  seed. 
It  was  at  one  time  considered  the  granary  of  Greece,  especially  of  Athens, 
whose  territory,  being  of  small  extent  and  of  indifferent  fertility,  was  unable  to 
maintain  its  great  population  by  its  own  produce.  At  one  time  Athens  annually 
imported  from  the  Crimea  between  300,000  and  400,000  mcdimni  of  grain. 
Strabo  says  that  in  one  year  the  Athenians  received  2,100,000  mcdimni  from 
Theodosia  :  hut  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt. 

V.  The  Greek  colonies  in  the  Chersonese  were  gradually  formed  into  two 
states,  that  of  Chersonesus,  comprehending  the  smaller  peninsula,  on  the  south- 
west, and  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  a  narrow  slip  of  low  and  fertile  land,  on  the 
southeast.  These  two  states  were  united  under  Mithradates,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  at  Panticapeum.  The  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  with  all  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  to  Pharoa- 
ces,  the  son  of  Mithradates.  Pharnaccs,  however,  having  invaded  Pontus,  and 
exercised  great  cruelties  toward  the  Roman  citizens,  was  attacked  by  Julius 
Ca»sar  and  defeated.  He  fled  to  his  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  where  he  was  im- 
mrd  ately  murdered,  and  his  throne  \v;ts  givrn  by  tlio  dictator  to  Mithradatci 
of  Pcrgamus,  about  B.C.  47.    This  kingdom  of  Bosporus  continued  under  the 
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Roman  emperors,  but  is  only  known  to  us  from  the  occasional  interference  of 
the  Cirsars  in  the  nomination  of  a  king,  or  in  attempts  to  restore  tranquillity.  A 
race  of  half  Greek,  half  barbaric  kings  continued  to  possess  the  Crimea  and  the 
neighboring  coast  of  the  Euxine  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  almost  survived  the  Roman  empire,  and  only  expired  un- 
der the  ravages  of  the  Huns. 

3.  Cities. 

1.  TaphroM  or  Taphra,  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Chersonese  with  the  con- 
tinent.  It  is  now  Pcrekop.   The  name  of  the  isthmus  was  also  Taphros,  and  was 
probably  derived  from  a  ditch  (raft**)  which  ran  across  it,  and  which  was  dug 
and  fortified  as  a  defence  against  the  neighboring  barbarians  of  the  main  land. 
This  ditch,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(iv.,  320),  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the  peninsula  itself,  and  at  the^  eastern 
part  of  it.    2.  Eupaioria,  on  the  western  coast,  founded  by  Mithradates  Eupator 
during  a  war  with  the  Scythians.    It  is  now  Eupaiorta  or  Kaslov.    3.  Partus  Cti- 
nus  {Krevovf),  on  what  is  now  the  Golf  of  Achttar,  succeeds  on  the  northern  side 
of  a  small  peninsula  terminated  by  Cape  Chersonese,  while  on  the  southern  side 
of  this  same  peninsula  is  Portus  Symbolorum  {Zvu6otuv  Aipnv),  on  what  is  now 
the  Gulf  of  Balaklava.    On  this  peninsula  stood  the  city  of  Chersonesus,  called 
by  Mela  Cherrmu,  the  full  name  of  which  was  Chcrsonesus  Heracieohca,    It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  and  was  a  large  and  flourishing 
commercial  city.    Its  ruins  are  to  be  found  near  Gurtscht.   The  peninsula  on 
which  it  stood  was  sometimes  called  the  Small  Chersonesus,  and  the  Chcrsonesus 
Taurica  the  Great  Chersonesus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former.    4.  Theodosia, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  now  Caffa  (Kefa)  or  Feodosia,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians, 
and  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  city.    In  the  Tauric  dialect  it  was  called 
Ardauda,  "  the  city  of  the  Seven  Gods."    It  was  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  Old  Caffa  was  subsequently  erected  on  its  site.    This  was 
succeeded  by  JVYtc  Caffa,  the  present  city,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  which  * 
became  a  place  of  great  trade  under  the  Genoese.    5.  Pantteapaum,  called,  also, 
Bosporus,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosporus. 
This  was  also  an  early  settlement  of  the  Milesians,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade.    It  had  a  double  harbor    This  city  was  the  residence  of  both  the  earlier 
and  later  kings  of  the  Bosporus.    The  modern  Kcrtsch  occupies  its  site,  which 
the  Russians  also  call  Wuspor,  a  corruption  of  Bosporus.    6.  Ctmmenum,  in  the 
interior,  now  Erski  Knm,  or    Old  Krim."   There  were  several  other  places  in 
the  interior  besides  Cimmerium,  but  none  of  any  importance. 

II.  COUNTRIES  SOUTH  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

These  consist  of  the  twelve  following  countries,  beginning  from  the  west, 
namely, 

1.  R..ET1  A. 

2.  VlNOEUClA. 

3.  Noricum. 

4.  Pannonia. 


5.  MatSIA. 

6.  Italia. 

7.  ll.LVRlCUM. 

8.  Epiros. 


9.  TllRACIA. 

10.  M  tCKDONIA. 

11.  Grjecia. 

12.  Gr.*cje  Insula 


L  RM  TI  A. 

1.  Name  and  Extent.  . 

■ 

I  R.r.Ti  t  appears  to  have  comprehended  originally  the  whole  country  between 
the  north  of  Italy  and  the  Danube,  and  consequently  to  have  included  Vindclicia. 
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Dio  Cassius,  in  bis  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  Rttti  and  Vindelici  by  Drusus 
and  Tiberius,  only  mentions  the  Raeti.  Strabo  often  speaks  of  them  as  if  they 
were  only  one  people ;  and  Tacitus,  in  several  passages,  appears  to  include  Vin- 
delicia  in  the  province  of  Rsetia. 

II.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  however,  these  two  countries  formed  separate 
provinces,  of  which  RaHia  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hchctii,  on  the  east 
by  Noricum,  on  the  south  by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  on  the  north  by  Vtndeliei*, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  or  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
the  River  (Enus  or  Inn.  It  included,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  eastern  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

* 

2.  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  R«ti  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  an  Etruscan  people,  and 
their  country  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  homes  of  that  race.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Polybius  as  one  of  the  communities  through  whose  country 
there  was  a  passage  across  the  Alps.  They  were  a  brave  and  enterprising 
race,  and  for  a  long  time  committed  constant  robberies  in  Gaul  and  the  north 
of  Italy. 

II.  Augustus  at  length  sent  Drusus  against  them  (B.C.  15),  who  subdued  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  delivered  Italy  from  their  depredations.  But, 
as  they  still  continued  to  trouble  the  province  of  Gaul,  Tiberius  also  was  sent 
against  them,  who  attacked  them  near  the  Locus  Brigantinus,  and  reduced  the 
whole  of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  their  youth  were  carried  away,  and 
only  sufficient  left  to  cultivate  the  land.  Tho  victories  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius 
are  celebrated  by  Horace. 

III.  The  Raeti  wore  divided,  according  to  Pliny,  into  many  states  or  tribes. 
Of  these  the  most  important  were,  1.  The  Lepontiiy  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  province.  2.  The  Tridcntini,  in  the  southeastern.  3-  The  Genauni,  whom 
Horace  mentions,  east  of  the  Lepontii.  4.  The  Vennbnes,  near  the  sources,  of 
'the  Athesis,  now  Adige.  b,  The  Brixentes,  north  of  the  Tridcntini.  6.  The 
Brenm  or  Brcuni,  north  of  the  Rietian  Alps,  also  mentioned  by  Horace. 

3.  Face  of  the  Country,  &c. 

I.  The  great  chain  of  the  Alps  passes  almost  through  the  centre  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  bears  various  names  in  different  parts  of  it.  On  the  western  borders 
are  the  Alpcs  Pcnmna,  in  the  northwest  are  the  Alpes  Lepontiee,  and  on  the  north 
are  the  Alpes  Sumnur,  succeeded  by  the  Alpes  Ratiea.  These  mountains  were 
all  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  the  Rasti. 

II.  Several  large  rivers  rise  in  these  mountains,  of  which  the  most  important 
were,  1.  The  Rhtnus  or  Rhine,  rising  in  the  Lepontine  Alps.  2.  The  Rhodanus 
or  Rhone,  rising  in  the  same  vicinity.  3.  The  'fictnus  or  Tesino,  a  tributary  of 
the  Po,  rising  in  the  same  division  of  the  Alps.  4.  The  Addua  or  Adda,  another 
Italian  river,  rising  in  the  Rwtian  Alps.  5.  Tho  Athesis  or  Adige,  rising  in  the 
same  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  ;  and,  6.  The  (Enus  or  Inn,  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube. 

III.  The  valleys  between  these  mountains  were  very  fertile,  and  were  partio-  • 
ularly  celebrated  for  their  grapes,  from  which  excellent  wine  was  made.  The 
Rjetian  wine  was  the  favorite  wine  of  Augustus. 

IV.  The  only  place  of  importance  in  Rsetia  was  Tridentum,  now  Trent, 
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II.  VINDELICIA. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  Vindctieta  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  tract  which  contains  parts  of  tbc 
present  countries  of  Sualna  and  Bavaria,  in  Southern  Germany.  It  extended 
from  the  Locus  Brtganimns,  or  Lake  of  Constance,  in  a  northeast  direction  as  far 
as  the  junction  of  the  (Enus,  now  Inn,  with  the  Danube,  and  from  the  northern 
frontier  of  RaHia  in  the  south  to  the  Danube  in  the  north.  On  the  east  it  had 
the  province  of  Noricum. 

II.  In  the  Roman  division  of  the  provinces  it  was  at  first  a  part  of  Rsetia, 
but  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  province.  At  first 
it  was  called  the  province  of  Ratia  Secunda,  but  this  name  was  gradually 
supplanted  by  Vindclicia,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Sextus  Kufus  (c.  By 
The  name  Vtndcltcta  is  derived  from  that  of  the  VindeUa,  a  warlike  tribe  in  the 
southern  mountainous  part  of  the  country  ,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  tribe  bad 
its  name  from  the  Vindo  and  Ltcus,  now  the  Wertach  and  the  Lech,  which  were 
two  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  between  which  were  their  original  settlements. 

2.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitant*. 

I.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Vindclicia  were  probably  of  the  same  origin  with 
the  Raeti.  The  principal  tribes  were  the  following:  I.  Vtndilict,  already  men- 
tioned. 2.  hint,  on  the  River  harus  or  hargus,  now  the  her.  3.  Ltcales,  on 
the  Ltcus,  now  the  Lech.  4.  Bngantu,  on  the  Lacus  lirigantinus.  5.  A  large 
number  of  Bob,  who  settled  between  the  (Enus,  now  the  inn,  and  the  harus, 
after  they  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  Bohemia  by  the  Marcomanni. 

II.  From  the  third  century  Vindclicia  was  constantly  invaded  by  German 
tribes,  and  during  the  fourth  and  fiAh  centuries  it  was  entirely  occupied  by  the 
Alcuianni  and  Boiarii,  and  the  ancient  population,  among  whom  were  many 
Roman  colonists,  were  either  exterminated  or  else  became  serfa  of  the  con- 
querors, and  were  then  Germanized. 

3.  Rivers. 

1  Danubms,  already  described  All  the  others  that  here  follow  are  tributa- 
ries of  that  stream.  Thus,  2.  Vindo  or  Vtrdo,  now  the  Wrrtach.  3.  Licus,  now 
the  Lech.  4.  harus  or  hargus,  now  the  her.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  tho 
River  harus,  mentioned  by  Strabu  as  receiving  the  Atagis,  and  emptying  into  tho 
Hadriatic.  This  latter  harus  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Athcsts,  now  the 
Adige.  5.  Guntta,  now  the  Gunz.  6.  llargus,  now  the  Met,  separating,  at  tho 
present  day,  Suabia  from  Bavana. 

4.  Cities. 

The  Romans  founded  many  colonies  in  Vindclicia,  a  great  number  of  which 
still  exist,  and  their  present  names  are  generally  corruptions  of  the  Roman  ones. 
We  will  enumerate  some  of  these  along  with  other  places :  1.  Augusta  Vindii- 
icarum,  now  Augsburg,  which  Tacitus  calls  spUndtdtssima  Rati*  Provincial  eo- 
lanta."  This  colony  was  planted  by  Augustus  about  twelve  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  province.  It  stood  near  the 
influx  of  the  Vindo  into  the  Licus,  and  between  the  two  rivers.  2.  Rtginum  oi 
Castra  Rsgina,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Danube.  It  was  previously  a  Celtic 
town  called  ArloUfiga,  and  was  converted  into  a  frontier  fortress  by  the  Ro 
mans.    About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  it  took  the  name  of  Rada* 
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pan  a,  and  is  now  Ratisbon,  3.  Campodunum  or  Cambodu'num,  to  the  southwest 
of  Augusta,  now  Kempt  cn  4.  G  unit  a,  to  the  northwest  of  Augusta,  now  Guns- 
burp,  where  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found.  6.  Brigantia.  to  the  south- 
west of  Campodunum,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lacus  Bngantmus.  It  is 
mow  Bre^enz.  6.  Vcmania.  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  now  Wangen.  7.  B&- 
tava  Castra,  now  Passau,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  the  Danube.  8.  Pont 
(Em.  now  Muhidorf,  on  the  Inn.  This  place  must  not  he  confounded  with 
(Eni  Pons  or  (Entpontum,  the  Latinized  name  of  Innsbruck  in  the  Tyrol. 

Ill  NORICUM. 

L  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  tfori/rum  (to  Nwpuov)  took  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  the  Noriei,  who  were 
the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  one  in  the  land.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Danufte,  on  the  west  by  Vindelicia  and  Ratio,  on  the  east  by  Pannonia, 
and  on  the  south  by  Illyrieum  and  Gallia  Ctsalpina.  It  was  separated  from  Vin- 
delicta by  the  (Enus.  now  the  Inn,  and  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  by  the  Alpes  Car- 
mc<r  or  Julia,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  boundaries  between  Noricum 
and  Pannonia^as  they  differed  at  various  times. 

II.  Noneum  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Styna,  Car 
rinthia,  and  Salzburg,  and  to  part  of  Austria  and  Bavaria. 

III.  Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  branch  of  the  Alps, 
which  was  called  the  Alpes  None*.  These  mountains  appear  to  have  been  in- 
habited  from  the  earliest  times  by  various  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  of  whom  the 
most  celebrated  and  powerful  were  the  Nortct.  Noricum  was  conquered  by 
Augustus,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  province. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  province  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  founded  the 
colony  Sabana,  which  was  afterward  included  in  Pannonia.  From  the  "  Noti- 
tia  Imperii"  we  learn  that  Noricum  was  subsequently  divided  into  two  provin- 
ces, Noncum  Rtpcnse  and  Noricum  Medtterraneum,  which  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Alpes  Norica?.  The  former,  which  lay  along  the  Danube,  waa 
always  guarded  by  a  strong  military  force,  under  the  command  of  a  dux. 

IV.  The  iron  of  Noricum  was  in  much  request  among  the  Romans,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  gold  was  formerly  found  in  this  province  in  great  abundance. 

2.  Tribes  and  Cities. 

I  In  addition  to  the  Nonet  already  mentioned,  Noricum  was  inhabited  in  the 
west  hy  the  traces,  AJaum,  and  Anxbisonhx ;  but  of  these  tribes  we  know  hardly 
any  thing  except  the  names. 

II.  Among  the  cities  of  Noricum  the  following  were  the  most  important: 
1.  Noma,  the  capital  of  the  Norici,  where  Carho  was  routed  by  the  Cimbri, 
B.C  113.  It  was  besieged  in  the  time  of  Caesar  by  the  Boh,  and  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  the  Romans.  The  ancient  site  is  near  Nexemark  in  Siyna. 
».  JuvdvM  or  Jurdvum,  to  the  northwest,  now  Silzburg,  a  colony  founded  by 
Hadrian.  3.  Ovilta,  called  subsequently  Ovxlabis,  to  the  northeast,  and  which 
took  its  name  from  the  flocks  of  sheep  accustomed  at  one  time  to  be  fed  here. 
It  was  founded  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  is  now  Wets,  on  the  River  Traun. 
4.  Untta.  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Danube,  now  Lent  It  was  built  by  Gratian 
6.  Launacum,  just  below  the  preceding,  now  the  village  of  Lohr,  near  the  city 
of  Ens,  on  the  Danube.  It  was  the  most  important  place  in  Norievm  Ripcnse, 
and  as  founded  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Then*  was  here  sin  important  manufac- 
tory of  iMitklers.  6.  Boxodtinutn,  at  the  junction  of  the  (Enus  and  the  Danube, 
now  InnstadJ. 
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IV.  PANNONIA. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  This  province  waa  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Danube,  on  the 
south  by  Illyncum  and  Masia,  and  on  the  west  by  Noricum.  It  was  separated 
from  Mctsia  by  the  Savus,  now  the  Save,  and  from  Illyncum  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Savus;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
boundaries  between  it  and  Noricum,  as  they  differed  at  various  times.  Under 
the  early  Roman  emperors,  Pannonia  could  not  have  extended  much  further 
west  than  the  Arrabo,  now  the  Raab,  if  Pliny  is  correct  in  placing  Sabana  in 
Noricum ;  but  in  later  times  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have  been  separated 
by  Mons  Cettus,  now  the  Kahlenbcrg. 

II.  Pannonia,  therefore,  according  to  this  last  arrangement,  would  correspond 
to  Sclavoma,  parts  of  Hungary,  Lower  Austria,  Styna,  Croatia,  and  those  parts 
of  Turkish  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Seneta,  which  immediately  touch  upon  the  Save. 

III.  The  Pannonians  are  called  Phones  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers,  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  clearly  a  mistake,  arising  from  the  similarity  of  the  names. 
The  Pieones  were  probably  a  Thracian  people,  while  the  Pannonians  belonged 
either  to  the  Celtic  or  Germanic  race.  They  were  first  attacked  by  Augustus 
(B.C.  35),  and  were  subdued  during  nis  reign  by  TiberiusTand  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  province.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that,  at  the  dteath  of  Augustus, 
there  were  several  legions  stationed  in  Pannonia,  which  was  then  regarded, 
and  continued  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Roman  provinces,  on  account  of  its  bordering  upon  the  pow- 
erful nations  of  the  Quadi  and  lazyges. 

r 

2.  Roman  Divisions  of  Pannonia. 

Under  the  early  Roman  emperors  Pannonia  formed  only  one  province;  it 
was  aAerward  divided,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  into  two  provinces,  Pan- 
nonia Superior  and  Pannonia  Inferior,  the  former  comprising  the  western,  and 
the  latter  the  eastern  part  of  the  original  province.  They  were  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  at  which  the  Arrabo  flows  into 
the  Danube,  southward  to  the  Savus.  A  new  division  of  the  provinces  was 
subsequently  made  by  the  Emperor  Galcrius.  The  southern  part  of  the  two 
former  provinces,  comprising  the  country  between  the  Dravus  and  Saws,  was 
formed  into  a  new  province,  and  called  Sana  or  Pannonia  Secunda,  but  the 
northern  part  was  still  divided  into  two  provinces  as  before.  The  western  part 
retained  the  name  of  Pannonia  Superior  or  Pannonia  Prima;  but  the  name  of 
the  eastern  province  was  changed  to  that  of  Valeria,  in  honor  of  the  wife  of 
Galerius,  who  cleared  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  the  north  of  Pannonia  of 
its  woods,  and  connected  the  lake  of  Petso  or  Pelso,  now  the  Platen  See,  with 
the  Danube  by  means  of  a  canal.  Pannonia  was  thus  divided  into  three  pror* 
inces,  which  division  appears  to  have  continued  till  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

3.  Mountains. 

].  Mons  Citius,  now  the  Kahlenbcrg,  a  chain  fifty  miles  in  extent.  2.  Mons 
Albius,  now  Alben  or  Javormck,  a  part  of  the  Alpes  Julta.  3.  Mons  Ocra,  now 
the  Bimbaumer  Wold,  or  that  part  of  the  Julian  Alps  which  lies  between  Gort 
and  Laybach.    4.  Mons  Claudius,  now  the  Bacherberg. 
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4.  Rivers. 

The  principal  rivers  were,  1.  The  Arrdbo  or  Narraho,  now  the  Raab,  flowing 
into  the  Danube.  2.  The  Dravu»,  now  the  Drove,  a  tributary  of  the  same  stream. 
3.  The  Savus,  now  the  Save,  another  tributary. 

5.  Cities. 

Pannonia  possessed  several  cities  of  importance,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
appear  to  have  principally  depended  for  their  support  upon  the  numerous  legions 
whieh  were  quartered  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  Following  the  course 
of  the  Danube,  the  first  city  we  come  to  after  leaving  Noricum  is  Vinddbuna, 
now  Vienna,  called  Vtamomtna  by  Pliny,  who  places  it  in  Noricum.  In  Ptole- 
my's time  it  was  called  Julwbona,  and  was  the  station  of  a  legion.  It  is  called 
by  most  later  writers  Vindobona,  as  first  given  by  us  ;  but  in  the  "  Notitia  Im- 
perii" it  is  written  Vmdvmana.  2.  The  next  city  of  importance  below  Vindo- 
bona, on  the  Danube,  is  Camuntum,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  the  most  important  place  in  the  north  of  Pannonia.  It  appears  from 
the  account  of  Pliny  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance. The  amber  which  was  collected  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe  was 
brought  to  this  city,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  Marcus  Antoninus  in  the  war 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  Marcomanni.  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  almost  without  any 
population.    Its  ruins  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Altenburg 

3.  Below  Camuntum,  on  the  Danube,  was  Bnganhum  or  Brtgaetium,  the  site 
of  which  is  fixed  by  Mannert  at  the  village  of  Szony,  in  Lower  Hungary.  Am- 
mianus Mareellinus  calls  it  Bregitw.  It  was  the  station  of  a  Roman  legion, 
and  here  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I.  died,  while  making  preparations  for  a  war 
against  the  Quad).  4.  Following  the  course  of  the  Danube,  we  come  next  to 
Aqutncum  or  Acinrum,  now  Buda,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Of  en,  a  name  in- 
dicative of  its  natural  sudatories  or  hot  baths.  It  was  the  principal  city  in  the 
province  of  Valeria,  and  the  station  of  a  legion.  In  a  later  age,  Attila  made  it 
occasionally  his  residence.  The  Romans  had  a  military  station  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  river,  which  was  called  Contra-Acinrum,  and  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Pesth.  6  South  of  Acincum,  on  the  Danube,  in  the 
province  of  Sana,  was  Mil&ttt  or  Milata,  afterward  called  Bononia,  and  now 
Mok  or  Ujlak.  6.  Below  it  was  Aeumineum,  now  Fetcrwardnn.  7.  And  below 
Acumincum  was  Taurvnum,  now  Semiin,  the  most  easterly  town  in  the  prov- 
ince, near  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  with  the  Danube. 

The  most  important  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  Pannonia  were,  1 .  Stscia, 
now  Stiaxek.  2.  Cibola  or  Cibalis,  now  Vinkoucze.  3  Sirmium,  now  Scha- 
bacz.  These  three  towns  were  all  on  the  Save.  Siscia  was  on  the  borders 
of  Illyricum,  and  the  most  important  town  in  Pannonia  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. Ctbala  or  Ctbalts  was  situate  a  considerable  distance  below  the  preceding, 
and  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Lieinianus  by  Constantino.  It  was  also 
the  birth  place  of  the  Emperor  Gratianus  Sirmium  was  below  Cibalte,  and, 
under  the  later  Roman  emperors,  was  the  principal  town  in  Pannonia.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  emperors  when  they  visited  the  province,  and  there  was, 
according  to  Ammianus  Mareellinus,  an  imperial  palace  in  the  town.  4.  Mur- 
$ia :  at  this  place  the  fleet  of  the  Lower  Danubo  was  stationed,  and  near  it 
Magnentius  was  defeated  by  Constantius. 
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V.  MCESIA. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  Maria  was  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  extending  north 
of  the  range  of  Mount  Hamas,  the  modern  Balkan,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and 
eastward  to  the  Euxine.  Its  boundaries  to  the  west  were  the  rivers  Drinus 
and  Savus,  now  the  Dana  and  the  Save,  which  divided  it  from  Pannonia  and 
Illyricum.  It  corresponded,  therefore,  to  the  present  provinces  of  Servta  and 
Bulgaria. 

II.  Strabo  says  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Myst 
(Mt'irot),  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  like  their  eastern  neighbors  the  Getae, 
with  whom  they  have  been  confounded,  and  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Mysi  of  Asia  Minor. 

III.  The  Romans  first  invaded  their  country  under  Augustus,  and  it  was  aft- 
erward made  into  a  Roman  province,  and  divided  into  Masta  Superior,  to  the 
west,  between  the  Drinus  and  the  (Escus,  the  modern  Esker,  and  Masta  Inferior, 
extending  from  the  CEscus  to  the  Euxine. 

IV.  The  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan  removed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
further  north,  beyond  Mcesia  ;  but  Aurelian  having,  aboutjV.D.  260,  for  purpo- 
ses of  safety,  transplanted  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  DacftVfc-the  right  side  of 
the  Danube,  the  name  of  Dacia  Aureliam  was  given  to  that  pa^of  Mcesia  which 
was  now  occupied  by  them,  in  contradistinction  from  Dacia  Trajam,  as  the  old 
province  of  Dacia  had  been  called.  This  act  of  Aurelian's  doubly  strengthened 
the  frontier  of  the  empire  by  rendering  the  Danube  its  boundary,  and  by  aban- 
doning a  district  too  distant  to  be  easily  defended,  and  too  thinly  peopled  to  de- 
fend itself    Mcesia  thus  again  became  a  border  province. 

V.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  Goths,  after  several  attempts,  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube, and  occupied  Mcesia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valcns.  The  Moeso- 
Goths,  for  whom  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scriptures,  were  a  branch  of  Goths  set- 
tled in  Mcesia.  Some  centuries  later,  the  Bulgarians  and  Sclavonians  occupied 
the  country  of  Mcesia,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Servta. 

2.  Rivers. 

All  the  rivers  of  Mcesia  that  are  deserving  of  notice  flow  into  the  Danube ; 
such  as,  1.  Savus,  now  the  Sate,  which  receives  the  Dnnus,  now  the  Drina. 
4.  Margus,  now  the  Mar  area.  3  Timachus,  now  the  Timak.  4.  (Escut,  now 
the  hker.  5.  Escdmus,  now  the  Ozma.  6.  Iatru$  or  Iantrus,  now  the  Jantra. 
7.  Noes,  now  the  Kara  Lorn. 

3.  Cities. 
(A.)  Masia  Superior. 

1.  Singidunum,  now  Belgrade.  2.  Tricornium,  at  the  junction  of  the  little 
river  Mosekius  and  the  Danube,  now  Tricornt.  3.  Aureus  Mons,  near  the  mount- 
ain of  the  same  name,  where  Probus  planted  the  vine,  A  D.  278,  now  Crozca. 
4.  Margus,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  where  Carinus  was  defeated  by  Di- 
ocletian, now  Pobrilzar.  5.  Vtmtnacium,  now  Wtddtn.  6.  Rattana,  now  Arret- 
Palanca.  7.  Naissus,  in  tbo  interior,  to  the  southwest,  now  Nezza  or  Ntssa 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the  Great.  8.  Ulptanum,  south  of  Naissus, 
embellished  by  Justinian,  and  hence  called,  after  this,  Justiniana  Secunda,  now 
Ktotendil.  9.  Sardica  or  Vljna  Sardica,  in  a  plain  watered  by  Jhe  River  CEscus 
The  Emperor  Maximian  was  born  in  its  vicinity,  and  it  was  also  famous  for  a 
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council  held  there.  It  took  the  name  of  Ulpia  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ulpia,  in 
Dacia  Trajani,  having  been  transferred  thither.  It  is  now  Triadtfza,  near  Sophia. 
10.  Taurestum,  to  the  southeast,  Justinian's  birth-place,  now  GiuMtendtl. 

(B.)  M<zsia  Inferior. 

1  Niropolts  ad  Istntm,  at  the  moulh  of  the  Iatrus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Danube  It  was  butlt  hy  Trajan  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  over  the 
Dacians,  and  is  now  Xtcopolt.  This  place  was  the  residence  of  Hphilas.  ii  Do- 
roatdrum,  on  the  Danube,  now  Sitistna  or  Sistna.  the  station  of  the  eleventh 
legion  3  Annpbhs.  now  Rassora.  Here,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Danube 
changed  its  name  to  Ister  4  Trosmis.  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned hy  Ovid  in  his  Epistles  from  Pontus.  fi.  I'piHiw,  to  the  cast,  Ovid's 
/Egypsns.  f>.  Tibisca,  a  fortified  post,  near  the  I'onx  Par  it,  on  the  spot  where 
Darius  Hystaspis  constructed  his  bridge  over  the  Ister  7  htrojvlts,  below  the 
mouths  of  the  later,  a  Milesian  colony,  .subsequently  called  Constant  ta,  and  now 
Chtustange.  8.  Tnmt,  to  the  southwest,  Ovid's  place  of  exile,  now  Tomiwar, 
on  the  coast  of  Bulgaria  i>.  Odc&su*,  to  the  south,  also  on  the  coast,  now  Vm- 
na  10.  Mamtinupulis,  west  of  the  preceding,  a  settlement  of  Trajan's,  and 
named  after  bis  sister  Marcia  It  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  f'.v/.i  Stamhoul,  by 
the  Bulgarians  lYit^lam,  and  hy  the  Oreeks  Marccnopoh. 

That  part  of  LjMitT  Mtesia  which  lay  between  the  Euxine,  the  mouths  of  the 
later,  and  Mounfc:Ha»!ims.  and  fonning.  therefore,  a  considerable  tract  alon^  the 
shore,  was  sometimes  called  Pontus,  not  to  be  confounded,  however*  with  Pon- 
tus in  Asia  Minor.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  former  in  the  poetry  of 
Ovid,  after  his  exile.  Toini  lay  in  this  district,  and  Ovid's  Eptstvla  t  Pomo  de- 
rived their  name  from  this  quarter. 

.  * 

V  I.  I  T  ALIA. 

1.  Name. 

f.  Tin;  origin  of  tin;  name  Italia  is  uncertain.  Some  of  the 
ancient  writers  derived  the  term  from  J  tutus,  a  monarch  or 
chieftain  of  the  CKnotn  ;  while  ethers  made  the  word  have  ref- 
erence, to  the  numerous  and  fine  oxen  which  the  country  pro- 
duced, and  accordingly  deduced  the  name  from  the  Greek  /to. 
Aoc,  or  its  corresponding  Latin  term  r  it  alas.  Niehuhr,  how- 
ever, with  sjt'ni  plausibility,  maintains  that  Italia  means  noth- 
ing in* >r than  the.  country  of  the  Kali,  and  is  identical  with 
Vitalia,  the  Itali  having  been  also  originally  called  Vitali. 

II.  Other  names  for  Italy  were  Hesperia,  Aftsoma,  Saturnia, 
and  (Enotria.  The  first  of  these  was  originally  given  to  it  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Latin  poets, 
and  means  "  tlie  Western  Land/'  having  reference  to  the  po- 
sition of  Italy,  as  being  to  the  west  of  Greece.  The  names 
Ausonia  and  Saturnia  originated  with  the  Latin  poets,  and  the 
former  means  "  the  land  of  the  Ausones,"  an  ancient  people  of 
the  country ;  the  latter,  "  the  land  of  Saturn,"  in  allusion  to 
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the  legend  of  Saturn's  having  taken  up  his  dwelling-place -in 
Italy  when  driven  from  the  skies.  The  term  (Enotria,  or  "  the 
land  of  the  CEnotri,"  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  was  applied  by 
that  nation  merely  to  the  peninsula  forming  the  southwestern 
part  of  Italy,  where  dwe^the  (Enotri,  an  ancient  race.  The 
Roman  poets,  however,  extended  the  appellation  to  the  whole 
of  Italy. 

/  IB.  The  name  Italia  was  originally  only  a  partial  denomi- 
/ nation,  and  was  given  at  first  to  that  southern  extremity  of  the 
/  boot  which  lay  below  the  Sinus  Scyllaccus  or  Scyllcticus,  now 
1  Gulf  of  Squillace,  and  the  Sinus  Terin&ns  or  Lameticus,  now 
Gulf  of  St.  Euphemia. 

IV.  It  was  afterward  extended  to  all  the  country  south  of 
the  River  La  us,  in  the  west,  which  empties  into  the  Laiis  Si- 
nus, and  the  city  of  Mrtapontum  in  the  east,  on  the  coast  of 

^^^^^ 

the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  Tarentum  itself  b<  ifiBfell.  us  yet,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Italy,  and  belonging  to  n  .  At  a  still 
later  period,  when  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  t**m  of  the  pen- 
insula  formed  an  alliance  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  protection  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  on  the  other,  the  name 
Italia  comprehended  the  whole  country  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Posir Ionia  or  Patstum  to  Tarentum. 

V.  After  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  B.C.  27>*,  when  the  Romans 
had  become  masters  of  the  whole  of  southern  Italy,  the  name 
Italia  comprised  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula up  to  the  River  Tiber,  including  also  a  part  of  Picenum. 
Again,  about  the  time  of  Polybins,  the  name  was  used  in  a 
still  wider  sense,  embracing  the  whole  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Rubicon,  on  the  upper  coast,  and  the  Macra  on  the  lower. 
And  finally,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  name  Italia  was  ex- 
tended to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

VI.  Previously  to  this  last-mentioned  and  final  extension  of 
the  name,  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  rivers  Rubicon 
and  Macra  had  been  called  Gallia  Cisatpina,  or  Gaul  on  this 
(the  Roman)  side  of  the  Alps,  to  distinguish  it  from  Gallia 
Transalpine,  or  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps.  So  again,  when  Italy 
extended  up  to  the  Rubicon  and  Macra,  it  was  commonly  re- 
garded as  being  subdivided  into  two  portions,  namely,  Italia 
Propria  and  Magna  Grajcia,  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
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being  the  River  Silarus,  now  Sele,  on  the  lower  coast,  flow- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Pcestanus  and  the  Frento,  now  Fortore,  on 
the  upper,  near  the  southern  confines  of  the  territory  of  the 
Frentani. 

VII.  Hence  arose  the  common  division  of  the  peninsula  into 

throe  great  portions,  namely,  GallilrCisalpina  in  the  north, 

Italia  Propria  in  the  centre,  and  Magna  Qracia  in  the  south. 

Obs.  1.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Italta  from  Iraki*  or  vilulu*,  is  given  by 
Festus,  "  Italia  dicta,  quod  magnos  Ualos,  i.  e.,  botes,  habet,"  and  also  by  Aulus 
Gellius  (xi.,  1)  from  Varro  :  "  M.  Varro,  in  antiquttalibus  rerum  humanarum,  tcrram 
Itaharn  de  Gretco  vocabulo  appdlatam  xcripnt ;  quoniam  -bovet  vctcri  lingua  ira'Aoi 
wteitaii  Mint,  buceraque  in  ea  terra  gigni  patciqnc  solila  tint  complurtma."  Both 
of  these  etymologies  are  deservedly  condemned  by  Niebuhr.  The  Oscan  name 
of  Italy  was  Vuelltum,  following  the  analogy  of  Latium,  Samnium,  <5cc.  Servius 
mentions  Vualta  as  one  among  the  various  names  of  the  country.  (AdMn., 
vti.,  328.) 

2.  The  name  Hetperia  was  also  applied  sometimes  to  Spain,  but  then,  for  dis- 
tinction' sake,  ttiijyjdfer  country  was  usually  termed  Hcsptria  ultima.  (Con- 
sult page  It  )    VjB  si  les  Italy  Hcsptria  Magna,    (fin.,  i.t  569.) 

3.  Saturn,  accJK  to  the  legend,  concealed  himself  in  Latium,  and  hence 
the  poetic  deriV^mu  of  the  name  Latium,  from  lateo,  "  to  'lie  hid."  Compare 
Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  238,  scq.  There  is  a  singular  coincidence  between  this  fable  and 
the  derivation  which  some  give  of  the  name  Satumus  from  the  Hebrew  sathar, 
i.  e.(  "latuit,"  "  sc  abscondit." 

2.  Boundaries  and  Divisions. 

I.  The  boundaries  of  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  may  be 
given  as  follows :  on  the  north  the  Alps,  on  the  south  the  Mare 
Ionium  or  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  northeast  the  Mare  Superum  or 
Hadriaticum^  now  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  on  the  southwest  the 
Mare  Inferum  or  Tyrrhenum,  now  the  Sea  of  Italy. 

II.  The  extreme  limit  of  Italy  to  the  northwest  was  formed 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  the  Alpes  Maritime  or  Maritime 
Alps,  and  the  River  Varus,  now  Var,  which  empties  into  the 
Sinus  Ligusticus  or  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  limit  to  the  north- 
east, in  the  time  of  that  same  emperor,  was  at  first  Terg-esle, 
now  Trieste  ;  but  when  the  province  of  Histria  was  included 
by  Augustus  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  northeastern  limit 
was  removed  to  the  little  river  Arsia,  now  the  Arsa. 

III.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny  that,  after  Augustus  had  ex- 
tended the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Riv- 
er Arsia,  he  divided  that  country  into  eleven  regions :  1.  Cam- 
pania, including  also  Latium.  2.  Apulia,  to  which  was  an- 
nexed part  of  Samnium.    3.  Lucania  and  Brutlium.    4.  Sam* 
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i)  together  with  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  Marsi,  uEqui, 
&c.    5.  Picenum.    6.  Umbria.   7.  Eiruria.   8.  Flaminia,  ex- 

tending  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Padus  or  Po.    9.  Liguria. 


10.  Featfw,  containing  Histria  and  tli^untry  of  the  CamL 

pjghu^ing.  whal^^Mrined 
netia  and  the  Alps.    Tn^JPisioH^however,  is  too  seldom  no- 


li. Transpilddna,  oompwi       mg.  whaT^^Biined  between  Ve- 


n^io 

ticed  to  be  of  much  utility.  'jftj^Tol  lowing  distribution  has 
been  adopted  by  most  geographical  writers,  and  will  be  found 
much  more  convenient,  namely  :  ™ 

L  Liguria ;  2.  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  3.  Vtnftia,  including  the 
Cami  and  Histria;  4.  Eiruria;  5.  Umbria  and  Picinum; 

6.  The  Sabinij  yEqui,  Marsi,  Pcligni,  Vesfuti,  Murrucini; 

7.  Roma;  8.  Latium ;  9.  Campania;  10.  Samnium  and  the 
Frentani  ;  11.  Apulia,  including  Daunia  and  Jbssapia  or  Ja- 
pyg-ia;  12.  Lucania ;  13.  Bruttium. 

.  .   4.  Early  and  Later  1  mi  mm 

I.  The  greater  part  of  Italy  was  inhabited  in  thel^Se^tinu 

by  Pelasgians,  belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  ori^Ral  in- 
habitants of  Greece,  and,  in  all  probability,  forming  part  of  the 
great  Sclavonic  race. 

II.  The  Siculi,  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Tiber,  the  Tyr- 
rheni  in  Etruria,  the  Aborigines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Reite 
(called,  also,  Casci,  Prisci,  and  Sacrdni),  the  Chimes  and  (Eno- 
trians  in  the  west,  and  the  Peucetians  in  the  east  of  southern 
Italy,  appear  all  to  have  been  branches  of  this  same  widely- 
spread  race  of  the  Pelasgians. 

III.  A  second  great  tribe  who  inhabited  the  north  of  Italy 
were  the  Umbri,  who  are  called  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Their  territory  seems  originally  to  have  been 
very  extensive,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  stock  as  the  ancient  Siculi ;  but  the  Umbri- 
ans  are  for  us  only  the  name  of  a  great  forgotten  people. 

IV.  The  country  in  the  northwest  of  Italy  was  inhabited  by 
the  Ligurians,  who  in  early  times  seem  to  have  occupied  a 
much  larger  tract  of  country  than  afterward:  their  history, 
however,  is  unfortunately  unknown  to  us  till  the  time  when 
we  find  their  nation  in  a  state  of  decay  and  dissolution. 

V.  The  country  between  the  Tiber  and  the  lower  sea,  and  as 
far  north  as  the  Ra?tian  Alps,  was  inhabited  by  the  Etruscans, 
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or,  as  they  called  themsel  /es,  Rasena.  They  soem  to  have  in- 
vaded Italy  from  the  north,  and  to  have  subdued  the  Pelasgian 

Tyrrhenians  and  occupied  their  country.  The  Umbrians  also 
lost  a  considerable^ortionjxC-their  territory  by  the  conquest  of 


the  Ktru<c;ujs:  tfVRon  rekrted^j^kthe  Rtmsciins  conquered 
three  hundred  Urnbrian  tojtfis;  ^Q^hey  are  said  to  have  even 
carried  their  conquests  aflif  as  Campania;  and  Yellcins  Pa- 
terculus  states  that  towns  of  Nola  and  ( 'apua  were  founded 
by  them  about  forty -^ren  years  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Etruscans  were  a  mighty  na- 
tion. Although  their  history  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity, it  is  manifest  that  they  possessed  a  higli  degree  of  civili- 
zation, and  that  arts  and  sciences  flourished  among  them  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which  derived  many  of  its  re- 
ligious  .-md^^fck'al  forms  from  them. 

\  I  I \ie  count  i  \  about  Amiternum,  in  the  Apennines,  was 
inli.i  1'itJl  b>  tne  Snbinrs,  who  formed  tli«  stock  to  wllich  be- 
long* m  tbr^Jlarsi,  Pettgni9  Samni/rs.  and  Ltbani.  •  These 
tribes^Wiich  are  now  usually  called  by  the  generio  name  of. 
Sabellians,  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  central  and  south- 
ern Italy.  The  Vestini,  Marrucini,  and  Frentnni  belonged,  in 
all  probability,  to  the  Sabellians. 

VH.  The  OscatU  or  Opicam  inhabited  the  conntry  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Sabellians,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  River  Laus. 
The  Ausdncs  or  Aurt/net  formed  a  distinct  branch  of  this  race, 
and  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Vofsci,  Sifficini,  Saticu/i,  and 
.liil it i  likewise  belonged  to  it.  The  Oscan  language  was  spo- 
ken throughout  the  southwestern  part  of  Italy,  and  was  under- 
stood even  at  Rome,  where  Oscan  plays  were  performed  and 
understood  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 

\  III.  The  peninsula  forming  the  southwest  of  Italy  was  in- 
habited by  the  (Enotri ;  and  the  districts  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  (Knotri  were  occupied  by  the  l)aunit\  ('horns,  Pcuntii, 
and  Sallenhni  or  Messnpii. 

IX.  The  whole  of  southern  Italy,  moreover,  from  the  River 
Silarus  in  the  west,  anil  the  Frento  in  the  east,  was  subse- 
quently called  Magna  Graria  (MeyaAq  'EAAdr),  on  account  of 
the  numerous  Greek  colonies  established  in  that  part  of  the 
peninsula,  which  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  civ- 
ilization, arts,  and  literature  of  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother  country. 
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4.  Historical  Epochs. 

Tiie  history  of  ancient  Italy  resolves  itself  most  naturajjv  into 
that  of  the  different  nationsinhuhitinj^^B^iiinsula^^id  in 

particular  forms  part  of  ti  \Ve  will,  there- 

for*,  not  dwell  upon  it  hH       «  J 


'i 


5.  Mount  a 
Main  Cha\ 

I.  Alpes,  now  the  Alps.  Their  name*  is  derived  from  their 
height,  Alp  being  the  old  Celtic  appellation  for  a  lofty  mount- 
ain. The  Alps  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus  or  Gulf  of 
Carnero,  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  sources  of 
the  River  Col  apis,  now  Kulpe,  to  Vada  Sabatia,  now  Savona, 
on  the  Sinus  Ligusticus  or  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  whole  ex- 
tent, which  is  in  a  crescent  form,  is  nearly  six  hundred  British 
miles.  The  Alps  have  been  divided  by  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern geographers  into  various  portions,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  following:  1.  Alpes  Marilinuc  or  ALaiiiime  Alps,  ex- 
tending from  the  environs  of  Nicata,  now  f  >  Mons  Vesuv- 
ius, now  Motif e  Viso.  2.  Alpes  Cottia  oMWtiun  Alps,  so 
called  from  Cottius,  a  monarch  over  several  T»gurian  tribes  in 
this  quarter  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  unto  whom  he  was 
tributary.  They  reach  from  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Cenis,  and 
contain  Mont  Gcnrvrc,  which  Hannibal,  according  to  some, 
crossed  on  his  march  into  Italy.  3.  Alpes  Graia:  or  Graian 
Alps,  the  etymology  of  which  name  has  already  been  explained 
(page  159,  7).  They  rcacirfrom  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Little  St. 
Bernard,  and  it  was  over  this  last-mentioned  mountain,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  correct  opinion,  that  the  route  of  Hannibal  into 
Italy  actually  lay.  4.  Alpes  Pennine  or  Pennine  Alps,  so 
called  from  the  Celtic  Pen,  "  a  summit,"  a  name  well  deserved, 
since  they  contain  the  highest  summits  and  most  dreadful  gla- 
ciers of  the  whole  ridge.  This  chain  bounds  the  southern  side 
of  the  Valais,  and  extends  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Simp/on. 
5.  Alpes  LepontUB  or  Lepontian  Alps,  so  called  because  sepa- 
rating Italy  from  the  Lepontii,  in  the  southwestern  angle  of 
Rretia.  These  are  sometimes  called  the  Helvetian  Alps,  as 
covering  western  Switzerland,  and  extend  from  Mont  Rosa,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  to  St.  Gothard.    6.  Alpes  Rcetica  or 
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Rat  ia  ii  Alps,  so  called  because  separating  Italy  from  Reetia. 
They  extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  Gri- 
sons  and  TyroL  tothe  Dreihern  spitz,  on  the  borders  of  Salz- 
burg^fd  Carit^^^^fi.  Alpe^Lorica:  or  Noric  Alps,  so  called 
irom  tucir  *>n£  Norioum.    They  run 

from  the  la*t-  i  (  Uirinthia,  Salzburg, 

Austria^  \\m\^^^K^^mAlj^fmirnic(c  sive  Julia,  termina- 
ting in  tn-'  v l«  .  the  conhnes  of  lllyricum.  They 
were  called  ( \FrTri,  I  ..irr  the  Carni,  who  dwelt  at  their  foot, 
and  Julice  from  Julius  (tosar,  who  commenced  a  road  over 
them,  which  Augustus  completed. 

Ob».  I.  "How  different,"  remarks  Heeren,  "would  have  been  the  whole  his 
tory  of  Europe,  had  the  Alpine  barrier,  instead  of  being  near  the  Mediterranean, 
been  removed  to  the  shores  01  the  North  Sea  !  This  boundary,  it  is  true,  seems 
of  less  moment  in  our  time,  when  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Europe  has  made 
a  road  across  the  Alps,  U  well  as  a  path  over  the  ocean  ;  but  it  was  of  decisive 
importance  in  antiquity.  The  north  and  south  were  then  physically,  morally, 
and  politically  divided  ,  that  chain  long  remained  the  protecting  bulwark  of  the 
one  aifainst  the  other ,  and  although  Ca?sar,  by  bursting  through  these  bounda- 
ries, in  some  measure  removed  the  political  landmarks,  the  distinction  still  con- 
tinues ap^irent  beJM^n  the  Roman  part  of  Europe  and  that  which  never  yielded 
lo  the  Romans.  A 

2.  The  m.i!<  I  pi  H.n  across  the  Alps  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  ancient  n^H^,  and  has  given  nsr  to  much  discussion  among  modern 
scholars.  The  following  general  results  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  well 
established :  1.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  text  of  Polybius,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  different  localities,  his  narrative  will  be  found,  on  the  whole,  to 
agree  best  with  the  supposition  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Graian  Alps  or  Luile 
St.  Bernard,  though  it  can  not  be  denied  that  there  arc  some  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  line,  especially  in  regard  to  the  descent  into  Italy.  2.  Caelius  Antipa 
ter  certainly  represented  him  as  taking  this  route  (Lip.,  xxi ,  38) ,  and  as  he  is 
known  to  have  followed  the  Greek  history  .of  Silcnus,  who  is  said  to  have  ac- 
companied Hannibal  in  many  of  his  campaigns,  his  authority  is  of  the  greatest 
weight.  3.  Livy  and  Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  both  suppose  him  to  have  crossed 
the  Cottian  Alps  or  Mont  Genivre.  But  the  main  argument  that  appears  to  have 
weighed  with  Livy,  as  it  has  done  with  several  modern  writers  on  the  subject, 
is  the  assumption  that  Hannibal  descended  in  the  first  instance  into  the  country 
of  the  TauriaL.which  is  opposed  to  the  direct  testimony  of  Polybius,  who  says 
expressly  that  he  descended  among  the  Insubrians,  and  subsequently  mentions 
his  attack  on  the  Taurini.  4.  According  to  Livy  himself  (xxi.,  29),  the  Gaulish 
emissaries  who  acted  as  Hannibal's  guides  were  Boians,  and  it  was  natural  that 
these  should  conduct  him  by  the  passage  that  led  directly  into  the  territories 
of  their  allies  and  brothers  in  arms,  the  Insubrians,  rather  than  into  that  of  the 
Taurini,  who  were  at  this  very  lime  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Insubrians 
{Polyb.,  iii.,  60.)  And  this  remark  will  serve  to  explain  why  Hannibal  chose 
apparently  a  longer  route  instead  of  the  more  direct  one  of  the  Mont  Genivre. 
Lastly,  i*  is  remarkable  that  Polybius,  though  he  censures  the  exaggerations 
and  absurdities  With  which  earlier  writers  had  encumbered  their  narrative  (iii., 
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47,  seq.),  does  not  intimate  that  any  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  line  of  his 

march  j  and  Pompey,  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  written  in  73  B.C.  (ap  Sallust., 
Hut.  Frag.,  lib.  iii.),  alludes  to  tin-  route  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  as  some- 
thing well  known.  Hence  it  appears  clear  that  the  passage  by  which  he 
crossed  them  must  have  been  one  of  those  frequcntedin  subsequent  times  by 
the  Romans  ;  and  this  af^jment  scer^tdecisive^^^^fche  claims  of  the  Mont 
Cenit,  which  hare  been  advocatedJ^Himc  md^^^^^Hrs,  that  pass  having 
apparently  never  been  used  until  the^Wdle  A^^^^^^^Kitrst  historians,  it 
may  be  noti ■•<  <1  that  N'iebohr  (Leet  on  Rom  //ijnHol  i  .  p^70)  and  Arnold 
\Hut.  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.,  p.  83-92,  note  M).  as  well  as^^^^K  (Gesch.  d.  Car- 
tkager,  p.  261%  have  decided  in  favor  of  I.ittlr  St.  ^k^Wrd,  while  Michelct 
(Hist.  Romame,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10)  and  Thierry  (Hist,  des  Gaulots,  vol.  i.,  p.  276),  in 
common  with  almost  all  French  writers,  adopt  the  Mont  Genttre  or  Mont  Cents. 
{Smttk,  Diet.  Btog  ,  art.  Hannibal ;  compare  Ukert,  HanmbaT s  Zug  uber  die  Alpen, 
appended  to  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Geographic  d.  Gneeh. 
u.  Rdmer.) 

II.  Apenninus  Mons,  now  the  Apennines.  This  chain,  branch- 
ing ofT  from  the  Maritime  Alps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genua, 
now  Genoa,  runs  diagonally  from  the  Sinus  Liguslievs  to  the 
Hadrititieum  M'irr,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona  ;  thence  contin- 
uing nearly  parallel  with  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  Garganum 
Vromontorium,  new  the  Promontory  of  Gargano,  it  again  in- 
clines to  the  Mare  Inferum,  till  it  finally  terminates  in  the 
promontory  of  Leucopetra  near  Rhegium. 

Obs.  The  Latin  writers  most  commonly  employ  the  singular  number  in  speak- 
ing of  this  chain.  The  term  is  masculine  of  itself,  and  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  addition  of  Mons,  since  Polybius  also  invariably  has  6  'Aifrfwmwf.  The  la- 
ter Greeks,  and  among  them  Slrabo,  following  the  analogy  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, first  changed  the  form  of  expression  to  the  neuter,  calling  the  chain  to 
'Kntwivov  ofH>r,  and  also  in  the  plural,  ri  'Antwna  opn,  and  hence  the  plural 
form  has  come  down  to  our  own  times.  The  name  Apenninus  contains  evi- 
dently the  Celtic  radical  penn,  "a  summit,"  « a  mountain-top."  The  true  form 
is  Apenninus,  as  we  have  given  it,  not  Appenmnus,  nor  Apenmus.  Compare 
Klotz,  HandicOrterb.  der  fjat.  Spr.,  s.  v. 

III.  The  inferior  chains,  as  well  as  the  individual  mountains, 
will  be  given  in  the  account  of  the  several  divisions  of  Italy. 

6.  Promontories. 

Tin:  principal  promontories  of  Italia  were  twenty  in  number, 
namely,  nine  along  the  lower  coast,  down  to  and  including  Leu- 
copetra ;  seven  along  the  southeastern  shore,  up  to  and  inclu- 
ding the  Iapygium  Promontorium,  the  Idpygum  tria  Promon- 
toria  being  reckoned  merely  as  one ;  and  four  along  the  upper 
ooost,  as  follows: 
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1.  On  the  Lower  Coast. 

I.  Populonium  Promontorium,  a  lofty  cliff  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  running  <^^ito  the  sea  like  a  peninsula,  and  on  which 
was  situate  the^i  }Popu/ojmun.  It  is  now  called  Cajwdi 
Campana.  OA  the  .summit  nq^vas  a  tower  for  watching  the 
approach  of  Je  imiflHnsh.  Prom  this  promontory  one  could 
plainly  see  llHisIaUn  of  Ilva,  now  E/ba,  and  even  Corsica  and 
Sardinia. 

II.  Cossanum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  below 
the  preceding,  and  deriving  its  ancient  name  from  the  city  of 
Cossa  or  Cosa,  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  here  also 
a  peninsula,  forming  a  double  bay,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises 
the  Mons  Argentarius,  now  Monte  Argcntario,  which  is  also 
the  modern  name  of  the  promontory. 

III.  Circaum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  below 
Antiitm,  now  Monte  Circello.  This  promontory,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  bold,  projecting  mountain,  was  fabled  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Circe,  the  adjacent  country  being  very  low,  and 
giving  the  promontory  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  an  isl- 
and. Some  accidental  resemblance  in  name  most  probably 
gave  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  legend.  Homer's  account, 
however,  of  the  Isle  of  Circe,  does  not  at  all  suit  this  spot.  The 
Homeric  island  was  a  low  one,  whereas  this  promontory  is  a 
lofty  one.  The  promontory  of  Circeii  was  famed  for  its  oysters 
in  the  time  of  both  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

IV.  Misvnttm  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  now 
Ca/H)  Miscno,  and  forming  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Sinus 
Crater,  or  Bay  of  Naples.  It  was  so  named,  according  to  Vir- 
gil, from  Misenus,  one  of  the  followers  of  ^Eneas,  who  was 
drowned  here,  and  buried  at  the  base  of  the  promontory.  The 
harbor  of  Misenum,  or  Misenus  Portus,  became  one  of  the  first 
naval  stations  in  the  empire,  being  the  station  of  the  fleet  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  coast  of  the  lower  sea.  The  neighboring 
country  abounded  with  marine  villas,  and  there  was  a  celebra- 
ted one  on  the  brow  of  the  promontory  itself,  overlooking  the 
sea,  which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Cains  Marius,  and  after- 
ward came  into  the  possession,  first  of  Lucullus,  and  then  of 
Tiberius  the  emperor,  who  died  here. 

V.  Minerva;  Promontorium,  closing  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the 
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southwest,  was  so  called  from  a  temple  of  Minerva  which  stood 
on  it,  and  which  was  fabled  to  have  been  erected  by  Ulyj 


It  was  also  called  Sum  nhmun  Promontorium,  from  the  city 
of  Surrentum,  which  stood  close  by.  The  modern  name  of  the 
promontory  is  Paula  delta  Campane/ta.  Another  ancient  name 
WMa  Sinnusurum  Promontorium,  <»r  (  '       "I  tin-  Sip-ns. 

\  I.  Posidtum  Promontorium,  on  the  co^^ftf  Lucania,  and 
inclosing  the  Sinus  P&stanus,  or  Gulf  of  Sajmo,  to  the  south. 
It  is  now  Punt  a  di  Licosa. 

VII:  Patinurum  Promontorium,  also  on  t  he  coast  of  Lucania, 
and  now  Capo  di  Patinuro.  Tradition  ascribed  the  name  of 
this  promontory  to  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  yEneas,  who  was 
buried  on  it.  Orosius  records  a  disastrous  shipwreck  on  the 
rock  of  Palinurus,  sustained  by  a  Roman  fleet  on  its  return 
from  Africa,  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  were  lost.  Au- 
gustus also  encountered  great  peril  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
when,  according  to  Appian,  many  of  his  ships  were  dashed 
against  this  headland. 

\  IH.  Canys  Promontorium,  just  below  the  famous  rock  of 
Scylla,  and  facing  the  Promontory  of  Polorus  in  Sicily,  forming 
by  means  of  it  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Fritum  Siculum.  The 
modern  name  is  Puntu^  l  Pizzo,  called,  also,  Coda  del  Volpe. 
Holstenius  less  correct  rj^on  tends  for  the  Torn  <l>  I  Caralto. 

IX.  Leucdpetra  Promontorium,  or,  as  its  name  indicates  in 
Greek,  the  White-Rock  Promontory,  just  below  llhv^ium,  on 
the  Fritum  Sicuium,  and  regardod  by  all  ancient  writers  on 
the  geography  of  Italy  as  the  termination  of  the  Apennines. 
A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  modern  point  of  land 
which  answers  to  it.  The  one  most  generally  followed  is  in 
favor  of  the  Cajx>  dclT  Armi. 

2.  On  the  Southeastern  Shore. 

I.  Herculis  Promontorium  or  Herculfium  Promontorium,  the 
most  southern  angle  of  Italy  to  the  east,  and  formed  by  a  spur 
of  the  Apennines.    It  is  now  Capo  Spartivcnto. 

II.  Zephyrium  Promontorium^  a  short  distance  to  the  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Bruzzano.  The  Locrians 
who  settled  in  this  quarter  from  Greece,  derived  from  this  prom- 
ontory  the  appellation  of  Epizephyrii,  as  having  originally  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  Zephyrian  promontory. 
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III.  Cocintum  Promontorium,  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Capo  di  Stilo.  Acoordmg  to  Polybius,  this  prom- 
ontory marked  the  separation  of  the  Ionian  from  the  Sicilian 
Sea. 

IV.  lapygum  THa  Promontoria,  three  capes,  in  close  prox- 
imity, shutting  JMLp  Sinus  Scyllucius,  or  Gulf  of  Squiliace, 
to  the  northeos  JjPf  licir  modern  names  are  Capo  del/a  Castel- 
lay  Capo  Rizzimffknd  Capo  della  Nave.  Close  to  these  capes 
were  formerly  two  rocks  or  islets,  each  distinguished  by  a  spe- 
cific appellation,  but  which  have  now  entirely  disappeared".  The 
nearest  was  reported  to  be  Ogygia,  the  island  of  Calypso, 
where  Ulysses  was  so  long  detained  an  unwilling  prisoner. 
The  other,  the  more  distant  of  the  two,  was  called  the  island 
of  the  Dioscuri. 

V.  Lacinium  Promontorium,  a  short  distance  above,  to  the 
northeast,  and  forming  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Taren- 
tinus,  or  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It  is  now  called  Capo  del/e  Colonne 
and  Capo  Nao,  from  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
the  Lacinian  Juno,  which  are  still  visible  on  its  summit.  This 
edifice  was  famed  for  its  great  antiquity,  the  magnificence  of 
its  decorations,  and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  grove  okayed  trees,  in  the  midst 
of  which  were  spacious  meads.  Here  niincn  uis  /locks  and  herds 
were  pastured  in  perfect  security,  as  they  were  accounted  sa- 
cred. From  the  profits  accruing  out  of  the  sale  of  this  cattle, 
which  was  destined  for  sacrifices,  it  is  said  that  a  column  of 
solid  gold  was  erected  and  consecrated  to  the  goddess.  On  the 
festival  of  Juno,  which  was  celebrated  annually,  an  immense 
concourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Italian  Greek  cities  as- 
sembled here,  and  a  grand  display  of  the  most  rare  and  precious 
productions  of  art  and  nature  was  exhibited.  This  sanctuary 
was  respected  by  Pyrrhus,  as  well  as  by  Hannibal,  the  latter 
of  whom  caused  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Punic  characters 
to  be  deposited  here,  recording  the  number  of  his  troops  and 
their  several  victories  and  achievements.  But  several  years 
afterward  it  sustained  great  injury  from  Fulvins  Flaccus,  a 
censor,  who  caused  a  great  portion  of  the  Toof,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  marble,  to  be  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  a 
temple  of  Fortune  constructed  by  him  at  Rome.  So  great  an 
outcry  was  raised  against  this  act  of  impiety,  that  orders  were 
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i*med  by  the  senate  that  every  thing  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  state ;  but  this  could  not  be  effected,  no  architect  being 
found  of  skill  sufficient  to  replace  the  marble  tiles  according  to 
their  original  position. 

VI.  Crimisa  Promontorium,  above  the  preceding,  to  the  north- 
west, now  Capo  d* Alice.  The  River  Crimisa,  now  Fiumeni- 
ca,  was  a  short  distance  below.  ^ 

VII.  Iapygium  Promontorium,  called,  Tilso,  Salientinum 
Promontorium,  now  Capo  di  Leuca,  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Iapygia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sallentini.  When  the 
art  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  this  great  headland 
presented  a  conspicuous  landmark  to  mariners  bound  from  the 
ports  of  Greece  to  Sicily,  of  which  they  always  availed  them- 
selves. The  fleets  of  Athens,  after  having  circumnavigated  the 
Peloponnesus,  are  represented  on  this  passage  as  usually  mak- 
ing for  Corcyra,  whence  they  steered  straight  across  to  this 
promontory,  and  then  coasted  along  the  south  of  Italy  for  the 
remainder  of  their  voyage.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  haven  here,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  vessels  in 
tempestuous  weather.  Strabo  describes  this  celebrated  point 
of  land  as  denning,  together  with  the  Ceraunian  Mountains, 
the  line  of  separation  between  tho  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas, 
while  it  formed  with  tho  opposite  cape  of  Lacinium  the  en- 
trance to  the  Tarentine  Gulf. 

■ 

3.  On  the  Upper  Coast. 

.*>••**  jf 

I.  JBf\i>  ndt  stt  Promontorium,  one  of  the  two  headlands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Brundisiurn,  now  CajH>  Cavallo. 

U.  Qarganum  Promontorium,  an  extensive  neck  of  land,  ly- 
ing between  what  are  now  the  Bay  of  Rodi  and  the  Bay  of 
Manfredonia,  the  latter  being  the  ancient  Sinus  Urias.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  Strabo  understands  the  appellation,  namely, 
as  belonging  to  the  entire  neck  of  land,  not  merely  to  a  part  of 
it.  This  neck  of  land  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Garganus,  and  its  modern  name  is  Monte  Gargano, 
or,  as  some  give  it,  Monte  St.  Angelo.  The  ridge  itself  ter- 
minates in  a  bold  headland,  which  was  also  called  Garganum 
Promontorium,  and  is  now  Punta  di  Viesti.  Mount  Garga- 
nus was  covered  with  thick  forests  of  oak,  and  is  often  alluded 
to  on  this  account  by  the  Latin  poets. 

R 
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III.  Cumerium  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Pioenum,  now 
Monte  Comero,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Monte  Guasco. 
This  promontory  has  a  semicircular  shape,  and  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill  which  formed  it  stood  the  city  of  Ancona. 

IV.  Polalicum  Promontorium,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Histria,  now  Punta  di  Promontore.  Its  ancient  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  ci^p  of  Pola,  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

7.  Chief  Rivers. 

I.  Padus,  now  the  Po,  rising  in  Mons  Vesulus,  now  Monte 
Visa,  and  falling  into  the  Hadriaticum  Mare  or  Adriatic  Sea. 
It  flows  from  two  small  takes  on  Monte  Viso,  the  one  situated 
immediately  below  the  highest  peak,  the  other  still  higher  up, 
between  that  peak  and  the  lesser  one  called  Visolctto.  The 
waters  of  this  second  lake  find  vent  in  a  great  cavern,  and  this 
probably  is  the  source  to  which  Pliny  alludes  when  he  speaks 
of  the  origin  of  the  Po  as  being  a  remarkable  sight.  This  river 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Eriddnus.  Its  Celtic  name  was 
Bodincus.  The  whole  course  of  the  stream,  including  its  wind- 
ings, is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Its  waters  are  li- 
able to  sudden  increase  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  from 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it  being  almost  all 
mountain  streams,  and  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course,  great  dikes  are  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to 
protect  the  lands  from  inundation.  The  Etrurians  are  said 
to  have  first  applied  themselves  to  the  embanking  of  the  Po. 
It  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries,  its  channel  being  the 
final  receptacle  of  almost  every  stream  which  rises  on  the  east- 
ern and  southern  declivities  of  the  Alps,  and  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Apennines.  The  mouths  of  the  Po  were  ancient- 
ly reckoned  seven  in  number,  the  principal  one,  which  was 
the  southernmost,  being  called  Padusa,  and  now  Po  di  Pri- 
maro.  It  was  this  mouth,  also,  to  which  the  name  of  Ostium 
Spivcticum,  or  Eridanum,  was  applied.  It  sent  off  a  branch 
from  itself  near  Trigaboli,  which  was  anciently  called  Volana 
Ostium,  but  is  now  denominated  Po  di  Ferrara.  Pliny  men- 
tions the  following  other  branches  or  mouths  of  the  Po  :  the 
Caprasia:  Ostium,  now  Bocca  di  bel  occkio;  the  Salt's  Os- 
tium ,  now  Fossa  gr ;  and  the  Carbonaria,  now  the  Po  (FAriano. 
The  Fossa  Pldlislina  is  the  Po  grarule,  and  the  Tarturvs,  now 
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Tartaro,  which  communicated  with  it,  is  probably  the  Hadria 
of  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  or  the  Hatrianus  of  Ptolemy.  The 
Fossa  Philistina  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  considerable  canal,  hav- 
ing seven  arms  or  outs,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sep- 
tern  Maria,  drawn  off  from  it  to  the  sea.  These  works  were 
undertaken  by  the  Etrurians  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
marshy  lands  about  Hadria.  The  Po  is  rendered  famous  in 
the  legends  of  mythology  by  the  fate  of  Phaethon,  who  fell  into 
it  when  struck  down  from  heaven  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove. 
"We  will  now  proceed  to  name  the  tributaries  of  this  stream. 

(A.)  Tributaries  of  the  Padus  from  the  North,  beginning  at 

the  West. 

1 .  Duria.  There  were  two  rivers  of  th is  name,  the  Duria  Major  and  the  Duria 
Minor.  The  Duria  Mtnor  was  the  more  western  one  of  the  two.  It  rose  in  the 
Alpes  Cottta,  on  what  is  now  Mont  Gen&orc,  and  joined  the  Padus  near  Augusta 
Taurinorum,  the  modern  Turin.  It  is  now  the  Doria  Riparta.  The  Duria  Ma- 
jor rose  on  what  is  now  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  where  the  Alpes  Pennina  com- 
menced, and  fell  into  the  Padus  between  Bodincomdgus  and  Quadraia,  at  what 
is  now  Crescentino.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Dona  Baltea.  2.  Sesrites,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  the  Sessta  or  Scsia.  It  passed  by  Vercella,  now  Ver- 
celli.  3.  Ttcinus,  now  the  Tcsstno,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Po,  rose  in  the  IiOpontine  Alps,  on  what  is  now  Mont  St.  Gothard,  passed  through 
the  Locus  Verbanus  or  Lago  Maggiore,  and  entered  the  Po  a  little  distance  be- 
low Ticitutm,  the  modern  Pavia.  The  waters  of  the  Ticinus  are  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  poets  for  their  clearness  and  beautiful  color.  On  the  banks  of  this 
river  Hannibal  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Romans.  4.  Lambrus,  now  the 
Lambro,  rose  in  the  Locus  Eupilis,  now  Lago  di  Pusciana,  among  the  mountains 
that  separate  the  lower  part  of  the  Locus  Lanus  into  two  arms,  and  emptied 
into  the  Po  between  Ticxnum  and  Placenlia.  5.  Addua  or  Aduas  ('Adovac ),  now 
the  Adda,  rose  in  the  Rstian  Alps,  formed  in  its  course  the  Lacvs  Lanus  or  Lago 
di  Como,  and,  emerging  from  it  again,  fell  into  the  Po  between  Placenlia  and  Cre- 
mona. 6  OZ/iu*,  now  the  Oglto,  rose  in  the  Rajtian  Alps,  formed  in  its  course 
the  Locus  Scbinus,  now  Lago  d'lseo,  and  fell  into  the  Po  a  little  distance  from 
Nucena.  It  received  in  its  course  the  Mela,  now  Mclla,  and  the  Clusius,  now 
Ckiese,  which  separated  the  Cenomdni  from  the  Insubres.  7.  Mmcius,  now  Min- 
cio,  issued  from  the  Locus  Bendcus,  now  Logo  di  Garda,  flowed  by  Mantua,  and, 
after  a  sluggish  and  winding  course,  fell  into  the  Po  to  the  west  of  Hostilia,  now 
Ostiglia. 

(B.)  Tributaries  of  the  Padus  from  the  South,  beginning  at 

the  West. 

t.  Tandrus,  now  Tanaro,  the  largest  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Po,  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank  of  the  stream.  It  rose  in  the  Apennines,  where  they 
branched  ofT  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  after  receiving  the  Stura,  which 
still  retains  its  name,  and  also  the  Urbts,  now  the  Orba.  fell  into  the  Padus, 
near  Laumcllum,  the  modern  Lomcllo.    2.  Trcbxa,  which  still  retains  its  name, 
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rose  in  the  Apennines,  to  the  northeast  of  Genua,  and  fell  into  the  Pados  ft 
little  to  the  west  of  Placentia.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  about  eight 
miles  from  Placentia,  Hannibal  gained  his  second  victory  over  the  Romans. 
3.  Tarus,  now  Taro.  4.  Parma,  still  retaining  its  name,  and  flowing  by  the  city 
of  Parma.  6.  Nina,  now  the  Lensa,  which  the  iEmilian  Way  crossed  a  little 
before  Tanetum.  6.  Gabellus  or  Secia,  now  the  Seeehia.  7.  Sculteima,  now 
Panaro.  8.  Rhenus,  now  Reno,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  meeting  of  the  sec-_ 
ond  triumvirate,  which  took  place  in  an  island  formed  by  its  stream. 

II.  Arnus,  now  the  Arno,  rising  in  the  Umbrian  Apennines, 
and,  after  flowing  through  Etruria  and  passing  by  Florentia, 
now  Firenzc  or  Florence,  and  Piste,  now  Pisa,  falling  into  the 
Marc  Tyrrhenum.  At  its  mouth  was  the  Partus  Pisanus. 
The  Arnus  anciently  received  the  Ausar,  now  the  Serchio,  from 
the  north,  and  the  juncture  took  place  where  the  city  of  Piste 
stood  ;  now,  however,  both  rivers  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate 
channels.  N 

III.  Tibtris,  now  the  Tiber,  on  whose  banks  stood  the  city 
of  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Albula,  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterward  Tibcris  or  Tibris 
when  Tiberinus,  a  king  of  Alba,  had  been  drowned  in  it.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Albula  was  the  old  Latin  name,  and 
Tibcris  or  Tibris  the  Tuscan  one.  It  is  often  called  by  the 
Greeks  Thymbris  (6  Ov^tptc).  The  Tiber  rose  in  the  Apen- 
nines above  ArrHium,  and  after  being  joined,  during  a  course 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  upward  of  forty  tributary 
streams,  fell  into  the  lower  sea  at  Ostia.  This  stream  was 
also  called  poetically  Tyrrhenus  amnis,  from  its  watering  Etru- 
ria, the  country  of  tho  Tyrrhcni,  on  one  side,  in  its  course,  and 
also  Lydius  amnis,  on  account  of  tho  popular  tradition  which 
traced  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Etruria  to  Lydia  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  poets,  of  course,  are  full  of  allusions  to  this  cele- 
brated stream,  and  another  poetic  form  of  the  name  is  Thybris. 

(A.)  Tributaries  of  the  Tiber  on  the  Eastern  Side. 

1.  Tinia,  now  the  Timia,  was  formed  by  several  streams  which  united  a  lit- 
tle above  Mevania,  the  modern  Bevagna,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  joined  also 
by  the  Topino,  Of  the  streams  that  flowed  into  and  formed  the  Tinia,  the  most 
"celebrated  was  the  Chiumnus,  famed  for  the  snow-white  herds  that  pastured  on 
its  banks,  and  were  always  selected  to  adorn  the  Roman  triumphs  as  victims  to 
the  Capitolinc  Jove.  Pliny  the  younger  has  left  us  a  beautiful  description  of 
this  sacred  river  and  its  little  temple,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  be- 
tween Foligno  and  Spoleto.  The  stream  rises  close  to  the  temple,  and  still 
bears  the  name  of  Clitunno.  2.  JVar,  now  the  Nera,  rose  on  Mount  Fiscellus,  in 
the  Apennines,  above  Nuriia,  and  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sabine  ter- 
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ritory.  In  the  first  half  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Sa- 
bines  and  the  Umbrians,  and  then  to  the  east  of  Interamna,  now  Term,  received 
the  Veiinus,  now  Vehno,  and  after  flowing  onward  through  Umbria,  fell  into  the 
Tiber  near  Ocricuium.  The  Nar  was  noted  for  its  sulphureous  stream.  The 
River  Veiinus,  before  it  joined  the  Nar,  formed  some  small  lakes,  the  chief 
of  which  was  called  the  Laeus  Veiinus,  now  Lago  di  Pie  dt  Luco.  The  drain- 
age of  the  stagnant  waters  produced  by  the  occasional  overflow  of  these  lakes 
and  of  the  river  was  first  attempted  by  Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Sabines.  He  caused  a  channel  to  be  made  for  the  Veiinus,  through  which  the 
waters  of  that  river  were  earned  into  the  Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  This  is  the  celebrated  fall  of  Term,  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of 
Caduta  delle  Marmore.  The  valley  of  the  Veiinus,  in  which  stood  the  city  of 
Rcatr,  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  Tcmpe ;  and,  from  theirw 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obtained  the  name  of  Rosei  Campt.  "T* 
3.  AUul,  now  the  Ata,  a  small  but  celebrated  stream,  rose  in  the  Crustumine] 
hills  below  Somentum,  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Solaria  about  four  miles  beyond 
the  modern  Mareiglione,  and  fell  into  the  Tiber  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles 
from  Rome.  This  river  is  memorable  for  having  witnessed  the  discraceful 
overthrow  of  the  Romans  by  the  Gauls  under  lirennus  (July  18,  B.C.  390),  on 
which  account  the  diet  Alhensis,  or  "  day  on4hc  A  Ilia,"  was  always  marked  as 
a  most  unlucky  one  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  defeat  on  the  Allia  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  the  city.  4.  Amo,  now  the  Teverone,  rose  in  the  Apen- 
nines near  the  Sabine  town  of  Treba,  and  fell  into  the  Tiber  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Rome.  Its  earlier  name  was  Amen,  whence  comes  the  genitive 
Aminis,  which  is  joined  in  inflection  with  the  later  nominative  Amo.  It  is  not 
so  full  a  stream  as  the  Nar,  but  was  considered,  however,  by  the  Romans  as 
the  most  important  among  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  and  hence  received  also 
the  appellation  of  Ttbennus,  whence  comes,  by  corruption,  the  modern  name 
Tnerone.  This  river,  in  its  course,  passed  by  the  town  of  Ttbur,  the  modern 
Titoli,  where  it  formed  some  beautiful  cascades  5.  Almo,  now  the  Almone  or 
Aquatacio,  a  small  stream  rising  near  Bovilla,  about  ten  miles  to  the  southeast 
of  Rome,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  a  short  distance  below  that  city.  At  the 
junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Tiber,  the  priests  of  Cybcle,  every  year,  on  the 
35th  of  March,  washed  the  statue  and  sacred  things  of  the  goddess. 

\  (B.)  Tributaries  of  the  Tiber  on  the  Western  Side. 
1.  Clams,  now  Chtana,  rising  near  Arritium  in  Etruria,  and  falling  into  the 
Tiber  northeast  of  Vulsimt.  Near  Clusium  Vetus  it  formed  a  marsh  termed 
CUstna  Palus.  It  may  be  seen  from  Tacitus  (Ann.,  i.,  79),  that  a  project  was 
once  agitated  for  causing  the  waters  of  this  marsh  to  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Amus.  2.  Cremera,  a  small  river  now  called  the  Valca,  rising  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Baecantr,  the  modem  Baeeano,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  a  little  be- 
low Prima  Porta.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  this  river  joined 
the  Tiber  that  the  Fabii  were  cut  off  by  the  Veientes 

IV.  Liris,  now  the  Garigliano,  a  river  of  Campania,  rising 
in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  to  the  west  of  the  Lacus  Fucinus, 
and  falling  into  the  lower  sea  near  Minturnrc.  It  is  particular- 
ly noted  by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  sluggishness  of  its  stream. 
According  to  Strabo,  its  more  ancient  name  was  Clanis  (KAd- 
vi$) ;  according  to  Pliny,  however,  Giant's. 
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V.  VuUurnus,  now  the  Voltumo,  a  river  of  Campania,  rising 
among  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  Samnium,  and  falling 
into  the  lower  sea  at  Vultumum.  A  magnificent  bridge  was 
thrown  over  this  river  by  Domitian,  when  he  caused  a  road  to 
be  constructed  from  Sinuessa  to  Puteoli. 

VI.  Aufidus,  now  the  Ofanto,  the  largest  river  of  Apulia, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  and 
flowing  into  what  is  now  the  Guff  of  Manfredonia.  It  was 
remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  On  the  banks  of  this 
.river  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannie  was  fought. 

VII.  Mttaurus,  now  the  Mctaro,  a  river  of  Umbria,  rising 
lin  the  Apennines,  and  falling  into  the  Hadriaticum  Mare,  01 

Adriatic  Sea,  above  Sena  Gallica.  It  was  rendered  memora- 
ble by  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  when 
on  his  way  with  re-cnforcignents  for  the  latter.  The  battle  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  near  the  modern  Fossombrone, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream. 

VIII.  Rubicon,  a  small  stream  falling  into  the  Adriatic  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Arlmlnum,  but,  though  trifling  in  volume, 
yet  important  as  forming,  in  part,  the  northern  boundary  of 
Italia  Propria.  It  was  on  this  account  that  it  was  forbidden 
the  Roman  commanders  to  pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed 
force,  since  in  violating  this  injunction  they  would  enter  on  the 
immediate  territory  of  the  republic,  under  the  government  of 
the  senate,  and  would  be,  in  effect,  declaring  war  upon  their 
country.  Ctesar  crossed  this  stream  with  his  army  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  harangued  his  troops  at 
Ariminum.  When  Augustus  subsequently  included  Gallia 
Cisalpina  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  Rubicon  sank,  of 
course,  in  importance,  and  in  modern  times  it  is  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  true  stream.  D'Anville 
makes  it  correspond  with  a  current  called  Fiume&ino  ;  popular 
tradition,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the  Pisatello. 

IX.  Athtsis,  now  Adige,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  the 
Etsch,  a  river  of  Venctia,  rising  in  the  Rirtian  Alps,  or  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,  discharging  its  waters  into  the  Adriatic,  north  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Po.  Next  to  this  last-mentioned  river,  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  considerable  stream  of  Italy. 

X.  Medudcus  Major  and  Mcduacus  Minor,  both  rising  in 
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the  RtEtian  Alps,  in  the  territory  of  the  MeduAci,  from  whom 
they  derive  their  name,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  to  the  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Athesis.  The  Meduacus  Major  is  now  the 
Brenta,  and  the  Minor  now  Bachiglione. 

XI.  PldviSy  now  the  Piave,  further  to  the  northeast.  Pliny, 
who  enumerates  many  of  the  most  unimportant  streams,  passes 
over  this,  one  of  the  largest  in  Venetia,  in  silence.  This  was 
owing,  probably,  to  there  being  no  place  of  importance  on  its 
banks.    It  is  first  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus. 

XII.  Timavus,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  to  the  east 
of  Aquileia.  It  was  small  of  size,  but  few  streams  have  been 
more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  or  more  sung  by  the  poets.  Its 
numerous  sources,  its  lake  and  subterranean  passage,  which 
have  been  the  theme  of  the  Latin  muse  from  Virgil  to  Claudi- 
an  and  Ausonius,  are  now  so  little  known  that  their  existence 
has  oven  been  questioned,  and  ascribed  to  poetical  invention. 
It  has  been,  however,  well  ascertained  that  the  name  of  Ttmao 
is  still  preserved  by  some  springs  which  rise  near  San  Giovanni 
di  Carso  and  the  castle  of  Duino,  and  form  a  river,  which, 
after  a  course  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  y 
Antenor  was  fabled  to  have  penetrated  to  the  vicinity  of  this 
river  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 

Some  of  the  minor  streams  of  Italy  will  be  alluded  to  in  the 
accounts  given  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  country. 

8.  Lakes. 

(A.)  Lakes  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  from  East  to  West. 

I.  Lacus  Benacus,  on  the  borders  of  Venetia,  now  Lago  di 
Garda.  It  receives  the  small  river  Sarrdca,  now  Sarca,  from 
the  north,  and  sends  forth  from  its  southern  extremity  the  River 
MinciuSy  now  Mincio.  Its  dimensions,  according  to  modern 
computation,  are  about  thirty  Italian  miles  in  length  and  nine 
in  breadth.  The  ancient  measurement  was  much  larger. 
Sirmioy  its  principal  promontory,  and  on  the  southwestern 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  celebrated  as  having  been  the  favorite 
residence  of  Catullus,  who  commemorates  it  in  some  beautiful 
lines.  It  is  now  called  Sirmione.  Virgil  speaks  of  this  lake 
as  subject  to  sudden  storms,  which  circumstance  has  also  been 
observed  by  modern  travellers. 

II.  Lacus  Sebinus,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lago 
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ctheo.  It  was  formed  by  the  Ollius,  now  the  Oglio.  Its 
modern  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Iseo,  which  appears 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  town  called  Sebum,  whence  came  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  lake. 

III.  Lacus  Ldrius,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lago 
di  Como.  Servius  says  that  Cato  reckoned  the  length  of  this 
lake  at  sixty  miles,  and  the  real  distance,  including  the  Lake 
of  Chiavenna,  is  not  short  of  that  measurement.  This  lake 
receives,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  is  formed  by  the  Addua, 
now  the  Adda,  which  again  emerges  from  it,  and  pursues  its 
course  to  the  Po.  The  modern  name  is  derived  from  the  town 
of  Canto,  the  ancient  Comttm.  A  headland,  running  boldly  into 
the  lake  at  its  southern  end,  causes  it  to  branoh  ofT  into  two 
arms,  and  in  the  mountains  connected  with  this  headland  the 
River  Lambrus  took  its  rise. 

IV.  Lacus  Verbdnus,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lago 
Maggiorc,  formed  by  the  River  Ticinus.  It  is  twenty -seven 
miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  eight  broad.  In  it  lie  the  Borro- 
mean  islands,  which  are  the  admiration  of  every  traveller. 

9  (B.)  Lakes  in  Etruria,  from  North  to  South. 

I.  Lacus  Trasimtnus,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Cortona, 
now  Lago  di  Perugia,  which  name  it  receives  from  the  mod- 
ern city  of  Perugia,  the  ancient  Pm*sm,(lying  to  the  south- 
east of  it.y  This  lake  was  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
by  Hannibal,  making  his  third  victory  over  them.  The  battle 
was  fought  in  a  narrow  valley  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake.  Hannibal  had  taken  up  his  position  oh  the  heights,  and 
as  the  Romans  pressed  forward  on  the  narrow  path  between 
the  hills  and  the  lake,  Hannibal  fell  upon  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter. 

II.  Lacus  Prtlis,  called  by  Cicero  Lacus  Prelius,  and  in 
the  Anton ine  Itinerary,  Aprilis  Lacus,  on  the  shore  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  near  the  city  of  Ruse t la;,  and  just 
above  the  River  Umbro.  It  is  now  Lago  di  Castiglionc. 
which  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with  the  Lago  di 
Castigliune,  answering  to  the  ancient  Lacus  Gabinus,  near 
Oabii,  in  Latium. 

III.  Lacus  Volstniensis,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Bolsem, 
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on  the  northern  shore,  the  ancient  Vulsinii,  which  last  gave  its 
ancient  name  to  the  lake.  The  hilly  banks  of  this  lake  were 
covered  with  wood,  and  its  waters  abounded  with  fish.  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  Lacus  Tarquiniensis,  mentions  that  it  had  two 

floating  islands. 

I V.  Lacus  Vadimonis,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and 
near  the  confines  of  Umbria.  It  formerly  existed  close  to  the 
modern  Basso  no ,  and  used  to  be  called  Lagodi  Bassano  ;  but 
it  is  now  filled  up  with  peat  and  rushes.  This  lake  is  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  Rome  for  having  witnessed  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Ktrnrians  by  the  Romans,  a  defeat  so  decisive 
that  they  never  could  recover  from  its  effects.  Another  battle 
was  again  fouszht  here  by  the  Etrurians,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Gauls,  against  the  Romans,  but  with  the  same  ill  success. 

V.  Lacus  Sabahitus,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and 
to  the  northwest  of  Veii.  It  derived  its  name  from  Sabatc,  a 
city  situated  not  far,  probably,  from  the  site  of  the  present 
Bracciano,  which  now  giyps  its  name  to  the  lake.  It  was  said 
that  a  town  had  former!^  been  swallowed  up  by  the  Lacus  Sa- 
batinus,  and  it  was  even  asserted  that  in  calm  weather  its  ru- 
ins might  still  be  seen  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

(C.)  Lake  in  the  Country  of  thenar  si. 
Lacus  FucinuS)  now  Lago  di  Cclano,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Lago  Fucino.  It  was  of  considerable  extent,  being  not 
less  than  forty  miles  in  circumference.  A  small  river,  called 
Pitonius,  now  Giovenco,  which  entered  the  lake  on  the  north- 
east side,  was  said  not  to  mix  its  waters,  the  coldest  known, 
with  those  of  that  lake.  According  to  the  same  popular  ac- 
count, this  stream  afterward  emerged  by  a  subterranean  duct 
near  Tibur,  and  became,  under  the  name  of  Aqua  Marcia,  the 
purest  supply  which  Rome  received  from  its  numerous  aque- 
ducts. As  this  lake  was  subject  to  inundation,  Caesar,  it  ap- 
pears, had  intended  to  find  a  vent  for  its  waters ;  but  this  de- 
sign was  not  carried  into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Af- 
ter a  continued  labor  of  eleven  years,  during  which  thirty  thou- 
sand men  were  constantly  employed,  a  canal  of  three  miles  in 
length  was  carried  through  a  mountain  from  the  lake  to  the 
River  Liris.  On  its  completion,  the  splendid  but  sanguinary 
show  of  a  real  naumachia  was  exhibited  on  the  lake,  in  the 
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presence  of  Claudius  and  Agrippina  and  a  numerous  retinue, 
while  the  surrounding  hills  were  thronged  with  the  population 
of  the  neighboring  country.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  afterward 
repaired  this  work  of  Claudius. 

(D.)  Lakes  in  Latium,  Campania,  and  Samnium. 

I.  Lacus  Regillus,  to  the  southeast  of  Rome,  between  Lain- 
cum  and  Gabii,  and  now  il  Laghetto  delta  Colonna.  The  vi- 
cinity of  this  lake  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  Latins,  which  Niebuhr  assigns  to  the  mythical 
history  of  Rome. 

II.  Lacus  Albanus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  prob- 
ably the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  This  lake  is  well  known 
in  history  from  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  waters,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, indeed,  as  to  threaten  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and 
even  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhelming  inundation.  To  rem- 
edy this,  a  subterranean  canal  was  constructed,  the  rock  being 
out  through  for  that  purpose  forvthe  space  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  water  discharged  by  this  \hannel  united  with  the 
Tiber  about  five  miles  below  Rome.  The  work  still  exists,  it 
is  said,  in  remarkable  preservation.  The  lake  is  now  called 
Lago  di  Castel  Gandolfo. 

III.  Lacus  Av%ius,  in  Campania,  near  Baiaj  and  Puteoli, 
now  Lago  cTAvcrno.  It  was  separated  from  the  Lucrine 
Lake,  which  lay  in  front  of  it,  by  a  low  and  narrow  strip  of  land, 
and  was  surrounded  on  every  side  but  this  by  steep  hills  and 
dense  forests.  Gloom  and  darkness  therefore  encompassed  the 
lake,  and  accumulated  effluvia  filled  the  air  with  contagion. 
The  ancients  even  had  a  popular  belief  among  them  that  birds, 
on  attempting  to  fly  over  this  sheet  of  water,  became  stupefied 
by  its  exhalations  and  fell  into  it.  Hence  the  common,  though 
erroneous  derivation  of  the  name  (in  Greek  "Aoprof),  from  a 
privative,  and  bpvie,  "  a  bird."  Here,  too,  it  was  believed,  were 
the  subterranean  abodes  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  a  descent  to 
the  lower  world.  The  forests  and  gloom,  however,  disappeared 
when  Agrippa  opened  a  communication  with  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
and  constructed  the  well-known  Julian  harbor. '  / 

IV.  Lacus  Lucrinus,  in  Campania,  and  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  preceding.  Its  shores  were  famed  for  |neir  oysters  and 
other  sheiyiel1'    In  the  year  1538,  an  earthquake  formed  a 
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hill,  called  Monte  Nuovo,  which  displaced  the  water,  and  left 
no  appearance  of  a  lake,  but  only  a  morass  filled  with  grass  and 
rushes,  and  such  is  still  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  day. 
The  Lucrine  Lake  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  Julian  harbor 
constructed  by  Agrippa. 

Ob  s.  The  Julian  harbor,  or  Portus  Julius,  may  here  be  briefly  described.  It 
was  called  by  this  name  in  honor  of  Augustus,  and  was  constructed  by  Agrippa 
under  his  orders.  According  to  Dio  Cassius  (xlviii ,  50),  there  were  three  lakes 
in  this  quarter,  lying  one  behind  the  other.  The  outermost  one,  however,  or 
Larus  Tyrrhenus,  was  properly  only  a  bay.  The  middle  one  was  the  Lucrine, 
and  the  innermost  one  the  Lake  Avernus.  The  Lucrine  was  separated  from 
the  outermost  lake,  or  bay,  by  a  natural  dike,  eight  stadia  long,  and  of  a  char- 
iot's breadth.  There  was  also  a  separation  between  the  Lucrine  and  the  Avcr- 
nian  lakes.  The  outer  dike  was,  according  Wa  Strabo,  accustomec!  in  storms  to 
be  washed  by  the  waves,  thus  rendering  it  almost  impassable  on  foot.  Agrippa 
thereupon  raised  it  higher.  Dio  Cassius  adds  that  the  same  commander  cut 
through  the  dike  at  either  end,  where  it  joined  the  land.  These  two  openings 
were  then  strongly  fortified.  Agrippa  at  the  same  time  made,  an  entrance 
through  the  intervening  land  into  the  Avernian  Lake,  thus  joining  it  to  the  Lu- 
crine, and  cut  down  the  thick  forests  that  stood  upon  its  banks.  The  whola  in- 
terior space  occupied  by  the  two  lakes  was  called  the  Julian  harbor,  Partus  Ju- 
lius, the  two  entrances  to  which  were  in  the  outer  dike.  The  object  in  form- 
ing this  harbor  was  chiefly  to  procure  a  place  along  the  coast  fit  for  exrrcisihg 
and  training  a  body  of  seamen  previous  to  the  contest  with  Scxtus  rompeius, 
the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

V.  Amsancti  Locus,  in  the  celebrated  v^v  of  Amsanctus, 

in  Samnium,  and  in  the  country  of  the  JM  mi,  to  the  south-  * 

west  of  Trivicum,  and  close  to  what  is  no™e  little  town  of  # 

Tricenlo.    The  lake  was  remarkable  for  the  mephitic  vapors 

emitted  from  it,  the  waters  being  sulphureous,  and  on  its  banks    •- . 

was  a  temple  sacred  to  the  goddess  Mephitis.    The  lake  is  still 

called  Mefiti.    Virgil  has  given  a  fine  description  of  it  and  the 

scenery  around. 

9.  Gulfs  and  Bays. 

(A.)  On  the  Lower  Coast,  beginning  from  the  North. 
1.  Sinus  Ligusticus,  now  Gulf  of  Genoa.  2.  Sinus  Amy- 
cldnus,  commencing  at  the  Promontory  of  Circcii,  and  extend- 
ing down  to  Caivta,  and  forming  now  the  upper  or  northern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  It  took  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Amycla?,  which  once  stood  on  its  shores.  3.  Sinus  Caietdnus, 
extending  from  Caieta  down  the  coast  to  near  Cumw,  now  the 
lower  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  4.  Sinus  Crater,  called,  also, 
Sinus  Cumdnus  or  Putedldnus,  now  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It 
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extended  from  the  Promontory  of  Misenum  to  the  Promontory 
of  Minerva  or  of  Surrentum.  The  ancient  name  Crater  was 
given  to  it  from  its  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  Kpart'ip,  that  is, 
of  a  large  bowl  or  mixer.  5.  Sinus  Past  anus,  immediately  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  reaching  from  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva  to  the  Promontory  of  Pos'tdium.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Pac- 
tum ;  its  modern  one  from  the  city  of  Salerno,  the  ancient  Sa- 
^ernum.  6.  Sinus  Laiis,  now  the  Gulf  of  Policastro.  Its  an- 
cient name  was  derived  from  the  River  Laos  or  Laiis,  now  the 
Lao,  which  flows  into  it.  7.  Sinus  Tcnnccus,  called,  also,  La- 
meticus,  Napit'irtus,  and  Ifypponiates,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Euphcmij.  It  derived  the  name  of  Terinayus  from  the  city  of 
Tcrincrfifiovr  Nocera  ;  that  of  Lameticus  from  Lamctia,  now 
St.  EQfthemia  ;  that  of  Napltinus  from  Napitia,  now  Pizzo  ; 
and'  ifuir  f.f  Hi/ijfniates  from  Hipponium  or  Vibo  Valentin, 
naw^Moiite  L><mr;n\\  these  places  being  situate  either  on  or 
ncar^ts  shores. 

7  •  . 

(B.)  0»  Me  Southeastern  Coast. 

1.  »S/«w.v  Sc  i/l  I  a  cms  (»r  Sn/flt'ticus,  between  the  Promonto- 
'     rdum  Cocintum^^L  the  Iapyg-um  tria  Promontoria.     It  is 
n<»\v  the  f /////■  fl  m//n'//<nr.    Its  name  was  derived  from  the 
%     city  of  ScyUacmmai  8c i/fitfinm.  the  modern  SqmUace.  The 
isthmus  which  separated  this  gulf  from  the  Sinus  Terin&us, 
;i»     on  the  other  sea,  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles  broad,  and 
this  circumstance  suggested  to  tho  elder  Dionysius  the  project 
of  carrying  a  fortification  across  it,  which  would  have  been  the 
means  of  cutting  off  the  more  southern  Greeks  from  communi- 
cating with  their  allies  to  the  north  of  this  narrow  peninsula, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  the  latter  from  executing  this  design. 
2.  Sinus  Tarentpnus,  the  wide  gulf  extending  from  the  Laein- 
ian  to  the  Iapygian  Promontory,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  city  of  Tarentum, 
now  Taranto. 


(C.)  On  the  Upper  Coast,  from  South  to  North. 

1.  Sinus  Urias,  extending  from  the  Promontory  of  Garga<-  i 
nam  upward  as  far  as  the  modern  Punta  di  Miieto.    It  is  often, 
but  erroneously,  taken  for  the  modern  Gulf  of  Manfredonia,  * 
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below  the  promontof^^'The  language  of  Pomponius  Mela, 
however,  and  the  position  of  Hyrium  (whence  it  derived  its 
name)  on  the  coast  above  the  Garganian  Promontory,  are  deci- 
sive on  this  point.  2.  Sinus  Tergestlnm,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Ter- 
gestdJ^M  modern  Trieste.  3.  Sinus  Flanaticus  or  Polaticus, 
lyiifljmnveen  Histria  and  Li  burnt  a.  Its  name  Flanaticus 
was  nlrived  from  Flano,  a  town  on  the  lllyrian  side  of  it,  while 
it  was  called  Polaticus  from  Pola,  the  chief  city  of  Histria. 
The  modern  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Quarnaro. 

10.  Adjacent-Seas. 

I.  Mare  Inftrum,  or  Loxoer  Sca>  bounding  the  western  coast 
of  Italy,  and  called,  also,  Mare  Tyrrhenum  and  Etruscum.  It 
is  now  the  Sea  of  Italy. 

II.  Mare  Suptrum,  or  Upper  Sea,  called,  also,  Marc  Iladri- 
aticam,  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores 
of  Illyricum,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  comprehending,  in  its  great- 
est, extent,  not  only  the  Guff  of  Venice,  but  also  what  was 
termed  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Obs.  Herodotus,  in  one  passage  (vii.,  20),  calls  the  whole  extent  of  sea  along 
the  coast  of  Illyricum  and  western  Greece,  as  far  as  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  by  the 
name  of  the  Ionian  Sea  ('Iui'toc  trotrof).  In  another  passage,  he  styles  the  part 
in  the  vicinity  of  Epidamnus  the  Ionian  Gulf  (vi.,  127).  Scylax  makes  the 
Ionian  Gulf  the  same  with  what  he  callB  Adrias  ('AAplac),  and  places  the  termi- 
nation of  both  at  Hydruntum.  He  is  silent,  however,  respecting  the  Ionian  fifea, 
as  named  by  Herodotus.  Thucydides,  like  Herodotus,  distinguishes  between 
the  Ionian  Gulf  and  Ionian  Sea.  The  former  he  makes  a  part  of  the  latter, 
which  reaches  to  the  shores  of  western  Greece.  These  ideas,  however,  be- 
came changed  at  a  later  period.  The  limits  of  what  Scylax  had  styled  'Adplac, 
and  had  made  synonymous  with  '\uvioc  tcdXnoc,  were  extended  to  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  so  that  now  the  Ionic  Gulf  was  regarded 
only  as  a  part  of  'Ad,>la<,  or  the  Adriatic.  Eustathius  informs  us  that  the  more 
accurate  writers  always  observed  this  distinction  (ad  Dionys.  Perieg.,  v.  92) 
Hence  we  obtain  a  key  to  Ptolemy's  meaning  when  he  makes  the  Adriatic  ex- 
tend along  the  entire  coast  of  western  Greece  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

11.  Face  of  the  Country  in  General. 

I.  In  the  north,  where  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  is  greatest,  it  is  protected 
by  the  Alps  against  the  influence  of  the  north  winds. 

II.  The  two  halves  into  which  Italy  is  divided  by  the  Apennines  are  countries 
of  a  totally  different  character :  the  part  east  of  the  Apennines  is  a  country  of 
secondary,  or  still  more  frequently  of  tertiary  formation,  and  of  quite  tho  same 
character  as  Illyricum  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic  ;  the  western  part, 
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natilr^^md 


on  the  other  hand,  is  mostly  of  a  volcanic  natfl^md  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica ;  so  that  the  Apennines  rise  between 
two  large  valleys,  the  deepest  parts  of  which  arc  filled  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Adriatic,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

III.  The  northern  part  of  Italy,  between  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Adriatic,  forms  an  extensive  plain  (the  plain  of  Lombardy),  intersected  by  the 
River  Po  and  its  numerous  tributaries;  while  the  whole  of  Italy  sou^of  this 
large  plain  ts  a  more  or  less  mountainous  country,  including  the  riaM  Wains 
and  valleys,  with  hilly  districts  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesqurfl    ■< -tor 

IV  The  whole  peninsula  enjoys,  generally  speaking,  a  clear,  bright.^r^nrans- 
parent  atmosphere,  and  is  endowed  by  nature  with  the  greatest  advantages  and 
facilities  both  for  agriculture  and  commerce.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Italy 
in  ancient  times  was  one  of  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  countries. 
The  number  of  its  towns  is  said  to  have  amounted  at  one  time  to  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

V.  The  climate  of  Italy  appears  to  have  been  more  severe  in  the  winter  season 
in  ancient  than  in  modern  times.  The  language  of  the  ancient  writers  clearly 
favors  this  conclusion.  Pliny,  for  example,  speaks  of  long  snows  being  useful 
for  the  corn,  which  shows  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  the  mountains  ;  and  a  long 
•now  in  the  valleys  of  central  or  southern  Italy  would  be  an  unheard-of  phe- 
nomenon now.  The  freezing  of  rivers  also,  as  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace, 
would  not  well  suggest  itself  to  Italian  poets  of  the  present  day. 

12.  Italia  more  in  detail. 

I,  LI  G  U  It  I  A. 
(A.)    Name  and  Doondabiii. 

L  Liguria  was  so  called  by  the  Romans  from  its  inhabitants, 
whom  they  named  Ligures.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
called  the  peopte  Ligyes  (Atyvcc),  and  their  country  Ligystice 
(AiyvoTiKri). 

II.  Liguria,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  separated  from 
Etruria  by  the  River  Maura,  now  Magra^  and  was  bounded 
on  the  north  and  northeast  by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  west 
by  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Ligus- 
ttcuSy  or  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Its  limits  on  the  west  were  the  Mar- 
itime Alps  and  the  River  Varus,  now  Far,  while  on  the  north- 
east it  extended  to  the  territories  of  the  Anamani  and  Boii, 
two  Gallic  tribes. 

Obs.  I .  The  northern  limits  of  Liguria  are  somewhat  uncertain.  Geographical 
writers,  however,  generally  make  them  to  bo  the  River  Orgus,  now  Orca,  which 
separated  the  Taurini,  a  Ligurian  race,  from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  the  River 
Padua,  or  Po.  Niebuhr,  however,  and  others  make  the  Libui  or  Lifncit,  and  the 
Ltfrt,  both  lying  beyond  the  Po,  to  have  been  also  Ligurian  tribes. 

2.  The  Ligures  or  Ligyes  appear  to  have  been  in  early  times  a  very  wide- 
spread race.  If  we  may  trust  to  the  report  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancient 
writers  from  the  Carthaginian  navigator  Hamilco,  they  dwelt  at  one  time  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  were  driven  thence  into  the  mountain* 
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by  the  overpowering  presJH  Hi  Celtic  race.  From  the  mountains  they 
descended  to  the  coasts  of  tn^^rcdilerranean.  (Av.  Or.  Martt.,  129,  setjq.) 
Hence  some  regard  this  tradition  as  placing  them  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
lager  (Ligyr)  or  Loire.  Again,  Herodotus  describes  them  as  dwelling  above 
Massalia,  now  Marseille*,  and  in  the  time  of  Polybius  they  reached  as  far 
south  as  the  Arnus,  now  Arno  Indeed,  Nit  buhr  thinks  it  probable  that  they 
occupied  at  one  time  the  whole  country  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Tiber,  with 
the  Cevennes  and  the  Helvetian  Alps  for  their  northern  boundary.  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  that  the  Ligurians  and  Iberians  were  anciently  contiguous.  (Xubuhr, 
Rom.  Hist  ,  vol.  i.,  p.  164,  Cambr  I  runs!) 

(B  )    Character  ok  thk  Inhabitants. 

I.  Dionysu  s  of  Halicarnassus  says  that  the  extraction  of  the 
Ligurians  was  unknown.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they 
were  neither  Iberians  nor  Celts.  Strabo,  indeed,  expressly  states 
that  they  were  not  of  the  Celtic  race. 

II.  Cato  stigmatized  the  Ligurians  as  lying  and  deceitful,  and 
some  of  the  Latin  poets  also  draw  unfavorable  pictures  of  their 
character.  Other  writers,  however,  speak  highly  of  their  in- 
dustry, courage,  and  perseverance. 

III.  The  Ligurians  were  celebrated  as  light-armed  soldiers. 
The  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Romans  was  not  effected 
until  long  after  the  second  Punic  war.  Strabo  relates  that,  for 
the  space  of  eighty  years  prior  to  this,  the  Romans  only  ob- 
tained a  free  passage  along  their  shore  of  twelve  stadia  from  9 
the  coast.    Their  final  reduction  took  place  B.C.  166,  and,  in 

order  to  accomplish  this  the  more  effectually,  whole  tribes  had 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  country.  The  conquest  of  Liguria  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  Romans,  as  this  country  afforded  the 
easiest  communication  with  Gaul  and  Spain  over  the  Maritime 
Alps. 

Obb.  The  passage  of  Cato  referred  to  in  y  ii.,  occurs  as  a  fragment  of  the 
Online*,  and  is  cited  by  Scrvius,  ad  Vug  ,  A$n.,  xi.,  701,  715.  The  authorities 
on  the  other  side  are  (he.  e.  Hull.,  it,  35 ;  Vtrg.,  Gcorg.,  ii.,  167  ;  Dwd  ..  iv.,  20 ; 
▼.,  39.  Niebuhr  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Ligurians  against  the  attack  of 
Cato.    (Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  I ,  p.  165  ) 

(C.)    Citiks  and  Places  or  Liouria. 

1.  Cities  and  Places  on  the  Coast,  from  West  to  East. 
1.  Nicata,  now  Nice,  ten  miles  to  the  cast  of  the  Varus  or 
Far,  and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  a  city  of  Liguria.  As, 
however,  it  continued  subject  to  the  Massilians  even  after  the 
Varus  had  been  made  the  boundary  in  this  quarter  between 
Gaul  and  Italy,  we  have  considered  it  as  belonging  to  the  for- 
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mer  country  (page  110).  2.  On  W  ^nii  of  the  yl//>cs  TV/^/-- 
itimat,  and  marking  the  limit  between  Italy  and  Gaul,  stood 
the  Tropcca  Augusti,  erected  by  that  emperor,  and  having  in- 
scribed on  it  the  names  of  all  the  Alpine  tribes  he  had  subdued, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic.  Some 
slight  remains  of  this  monument  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
small  village  of  La  Turbia,  a  name  evidently  corrupted  from 
Tropcca,  about  two  miles  above  Monaco.  3.  Portus  or  Arx 
Herculis  Mona>ci,  now  Monaco.  The  place  was  of  Greek  or- 
igin, and  Hercules,  its  reputed  founder,  was  worshipped  here. 
4.  Albium  Intcmelium,  now  Vintimiglia,  the  capital  of  the  Jw- 
temdii,  a  city  of  some  size  and  note.  From  Tacitus  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  municipium.  5.  After  leaving  the  last-mentioned 
place,  we  cross  the  River  Rutuba,  now  the  Rotta,  and  come  to 
Albium  Ingaunum,  now  Atbenga,  the  chief  city  of  the  In  gaum. 
This  was  also  a  municipium.  Above  the  Ingauni,  and  among 
the  mountains,  were  the  Epantcrii.  Opposite  Albium  Ingau- 
nuiu  was  the  island  of  Gallinaria,  so  called  from  its  abounding 
in  a  particular  breed  of  fowls. 

6.  Vada  Sabatorum,  called,  also,  Vada  Sabatia,  and  Sabdta 
alone,  about  twenty-five  miles  beyond  the  preceding,  now  Vado  ; 
not  Savona,  as  Cluverius  thinks,  whioh  answers  better  to  the 
ancient  Savo,  further  on.  The  name  Vada  Sabatorum  marks 
the  shallow  and  muddy  nature  of  the  shore.  7.  Genua,  now 
Genoa  (in  Italian  Genova),  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory by  Livy  (xxviii.,  46)  as  having  been  destroyed  by  Mago 
the  Carthaginian.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
and  made  a  municipium.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  timber,  which  was  brought 
from  the  mountains,  where  it  grew  to  a  great  size.  Some  of 
it,  being  richly  veined,  was  used  for  making  tables,  which  were 
thought  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  cedar  wood.  Other  com- 
modities were  cattle,  skins,  and  honey,  which  the  Ligurians 
exchanged  for  oil  and  Italian  wine,  none  being  grown  on  their 
coast.  8.  Portus  Detphini,  now  Porto  Fino.  9.  Segeste,  now 
Sestri.  In  the  mountains  above  this  part  of  the  coast  were  the 
Brinidtcs  and  Apudni.  So  obstinate  was  the  resistance  which 
the  latter  of  these  tribes  made  to  the  Roman  arms,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  a  great  part  of  them  into  Samnium. 
The  River  Macra,  which  formed  the  limit  of  Liguria  in  this 
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direction,  and  which  is  now  the  Magra,  is,  like  most  of  the 
mountain  streams  on  this  coast,  nearly  dry  in  summer. 

2.  Cities  and  Places  in  the  Interior,  from  West  to  East. 

1.  Augusta  Vagiennorum,  capital  of  the  Vagienni,  now 
Bene,  according  to  Durandi ;  but  less  correctly,  according  to 
D'Anville,  Vico.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Vagienni  extended 
as  far  as  the  Mons  Ve stilus,  or  Monte  Viso.  2.  Ceba,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Ceva.  It  was  famed  for  its 
cheese.  3.  Aqua  Slatiellce,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Acqui.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Statielli.  4.  Pollentia, 
to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Tanarus,  now  Tano.ro. 
Several  vestiges  still  remain  near  a  village  called  Polenza.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  wool.  5.  Alba  Pompeia,  a  few  miles 
lower  down  on  the  Tanarus.  It  is  now  Alba.  This  place  prob- 
ably owed  its  surname  to  Pompeius  Strabo,  who  had  colonized 
several  towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.  It  was  a  municipium,  and 
the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Pertinax.  6.  Asia,  to  the  north- 
east, now  Asti.  7.  Dertona,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  preceding,  now  Tortona.  It  was  a  place  of  importance, 
and  a  Roman  colony,  supposed  to  have  been  established  by  the 
consul  iEmilius  Scaurus.  8.  Clastidium,  to  the  northeast,  now 
Chiasteggio.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Claudius 
Marcellu8  gained  the  spolia  opima  by  vanquishing  and  slaying 
Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gasaia:  Clastidium  was  betrayed 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  the  Tioinus,  with  considerable 
magazines  which  the  Romans  had  laid  up  there,  and  it  formed 
the  chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  while  encamped  on 
the  Trebia. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  northwest,  and  crossing  the  Padus, 
we  come  to  the  territory  of  the  Taurini.  From  their  position, 
indeed,  they  would  seem  more  property  to  belong  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul;  but  Polybius  excludes  the  Taurini  from  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  Gauls  who  settled  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  Strabo 
and  Pliny  expressly  call  them  Ligurians.  The  Taurini  occu- 
pied the  country  between  the  Padus  and  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the 
River  Orgus,  now  Orca,  to  the  east,  while  the  position  of  Fines, 
now  Aviliana,  fixes  their  limit  to  the  west.  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  history  as  having  opposed  Hannibal  soon  after  his 
descent  from  the  Alps,  and  their  capital,  which  Appian  calls 
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Taurasia,  was  taken  and  plundered  by  that  general  after  an 
ineffectual  resistance  of  three  days.  As  a  Roman  colony,  it 
subsequently  received  the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum,  and 
is  now  Turin  (in  Italian  Torino). 

The  Cottian  Alps,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  we  now  are,  were 
ruled  over  by  Cottius,  an  Alpine  chieftain,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred  (page  251).  His  capital  appears  to  have  bean 
Se gusto,  now  Suza.  Here  he  erected  a  triumphal  arch  to 
Augustus,  and  here  his  remains  were  interred. 

2.  GALLIA  CISALPINA. 
(A.)   Name  and  Bovndasiks. 

I.  Gallia  Cisafpina,  or  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  ref- 
erence to  Rome,  was  the  name  given  to  the  northern  part  of 
Italy,  as  occupied  by  the  Gallic  tribes  which  had  poured  over 
the  Alps  into  this  extensive  tract  of  country. 

II.  This  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Alps ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  River  Orgus,  now  Oca,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  Taurini  ;  on  the  south  by  Liguria,  the  Ap- 
ennines, and  the  River  Rubicon  ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Mart 
Hadriaticum  and  Ycnetia. 

(B.)    Historic  a  i.  Sketch  op  Amiii. 

I.  The  whole  of  the  rich  country  which  bears  at  present  the  name  of  Lorn- 
hardy,  was  possessed  at  an  early  period  by  the  ancient  and  powerful  nation  of 
the  Tuscans,  who  appear  to  have  conquered  it  from  the  Ligurians. 

II.  Numerous  hordes  of  Gauls  subsequently  pour  over  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  driving  by  degrees  the  Tuscans  from  these  fertile  plains,  confine  them  at 
last  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Etruna.  Livy  assigns  to  these  migrations  of 
the  Gauls  as  early  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  about  B.C.  600. 

Ill  The  Gauls,  having  securely  established  themselves  in  their  new  posses- 
sions, proceed  to  make  farther  inroads  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  thus  come 
into  contact  with  the  forces  of  Rome.  More  than  two  hundred  years  elapse 
from  the  time  of  their  first  invasion  of  Italy,  when  they  totally  defeat  the  Ro- 
man army  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  and  become  masters  of  Rome  itself. 

IV.  After  this,  however,  the  Gauls,  though  they  continue  by  frequent  incur- 
sions to  threaten  and  even  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Rome,  can  make  no  seri- 
ous impression  on  that  power.  Though  leagued  with  the  Samnites  and  Etruri- 
ans, they  are  almost  always  unsuccessful.  Defeated  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria, 
near  the  I,ake  Vadimonis  in  Etruria,  and  in  a  still  more  decisive  action  near 
the  port  of  Telamo  in  the  same  country,  they  soon  find  themselves  forced  to 
contend,  not  for  conquest,  but  for  existence. 

V.  The  same  ill  success,  however,  attends  their  efforts  in  their  own  territory. 
The  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  is  irresistible  ;  the  Gauls  are  beaten  back  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Po,  from  the  Po  to  the  Alps,  and  soon  behold  Roman  colo- 
nies established  and  flourishing  in  many  of  the  towns  which  had  so  lately  been 
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theirs.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these  successive  disasters,  their  spirit, 
though  curbed,  is  still  unaabdued,  and  when  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  affords 
them  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  losses,  they  eagerly  embrace  it ;  and  it 
is  to  their  zealous  co-operation  that  Polybius  ascribes,  in  a  great  degree,  the  pri- 
mary success  of  that  expedition. 

VI.  At  the  conclusion,  however,  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Romans  retali- 
ate upon  them,  and  their  country,  brought  under  entire  subjection,  becomes  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  GalUa  Cisalptna.  At  a  subsequent  period 
the  name  of  Gallia.  Togala  is  also  applied  to  it,  or,  rather,  to  that  part  which  lay 
south  of  the  Po,  the  cities  in  this  quarter  having  obtained  the  privileges  of  I*atin 
cities,  and  consequently  the  right  of  wearing  the  Roman  toga. 

(C.)    Abpkct  or  the  Country,  dtc. 

L  Thb  character  which  is  given  of  this  portion  of  Italy  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the  most  fertile  and  produc- 
tive country  imaginable.  Polybius  describes  it  as  abounding 
in  wine,  corn,  and  every  kind  of  grain.  Innumerable  herds  of 
swine,  both  for  public  and  private  supply,  were  bred  in  its  for- 
ests ;  and  such  waf  the  abundance  of  provisions  of  every  kind, 
that,  according  to  Jrolybius  (ii.,  15),  travellers,  when  at  an  inn, 
did  not  and  it  necessary  to  agree  on  a  price  for  any  article  which 
they  required,  but  paid  so  much  for  the  whole  amount  of  what 
was  furnished  thsm,  and  this  charge,  at  the  highest,  did  not 
exceed  half  a  Roiftfhjt  as. 

II.  As  a  proof  of  the  richness  of  this  country,  Strabo  remarks 
that  it  surpassed  all  the  rest  of  Italy  in  the  number  of  large  and 
opulent  towns  which  it  contained.  The  wool  grown  here  was 
of  the  finest  and  softest  quality,  and  so  abundant  was  the  sup- 
ply of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels,  in  which  it  was  commonly 
stowed,  were  of  the  size  of  houses.  Lastly,  Cicero  stylos  it  the 
flower  of  Italy,  the  support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people, 
the  ornament  of  its  dignity. 

(D.)  Principal  Gallic  Tains  e. 

In  considering  the  tribes  and  cities  of  Gallia  Ctsalptna,  tho  division  of  the 
country  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself  is  that  into  Gallia  Transpaddna, 
or  Gaul  beyond  the  Po,  and  Gallia  Cupadana,  or  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Po.  We 
shall  follow,  therefore,  this  arrangement. 

Tribes  in  Gallia  Tra nspddd na. 

I.  SaUssi,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  country.  The  main  part  of  their 
territory  lay  chiefly  in  a  long  valley,  which  reached  to  the  summits  of  the  Graian 
and  Pennine  Alps.  The  passes  over  these  mountains  were  too  important  an 
object  with  the  Romans  not  to  make  them  anxious  to  secure  them  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Salassi.  But  these  hardy  mountaineers  held  out  for  a  long  lime, 
tod  were  not  finally  subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  caused  the  country 
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to  be  permanently  occupied,  for  this  purpose,  by  a  large  force  under  Terentius 
Varro.  This  arrangement  ended  the  contest ;  a  large  number  of  the  Salassi 
perished  in  battle,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six  thousand,  were  sold 
into  slavery. 

II.  Libicii  and  Levi,  two  tribes  mentioned  together  by  Polybius  (ii.,  17),  and 
to  each  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  distinct  territory.  We  must  be  con- 
tent to  know  generally  that  they  occupied  the  country  lying  between  the  Orgus, 
now  Orca,  and  the  Ttcmus,  now  Teisino.  They  did  not  reach  quite  to  the  Alps 
on  the  north,  as  the  Salassi  seem  to  have  extended  some  way  into  the  plains 
situated  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains.  They  are  said  to  have  been  of  Ligurian 
origin. 

III.  Ixsubres,  called  'looftbpte  by  Polybius,  and  '\voov6poi  by  Strabo,  and  oc- 
cupying the  country  between  the  Rivers  Ticinus  and  Addna.  According  to 
Polybius,  they  were  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  tribe  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  They  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  Gallic  wars  against 
the  Romans,  and  zealously  co-operated  with  Hannibal  in  his  invasion  of  Italy. 

IV.  Cknomani,  to  the  cast  of  the  Insubres,  from  whom  they  were  separated 
by  the  Addua,  while  the  Athcsis  formed  their  boundary  to  the  east.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
not  having  joined  with  the  other  tribes  in  war  against  Rome,  and  from  their 
having  even  sided  with  that  city  against  Hannibal.  Subsequently,  however, 
they  became  hostile  to  the  Romans. 

V.  Euqanbi. — These  are  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy, 
and  as  having  once  occupied  all  the  country  to  which  the  Vcniti,  its  subsequent 
possessors,  communicated  the  name  of  Venetia.  Driven  from  these  their  an- 
cient abodes,  the  Euganci  appear  to  have  retired  across  the  Athesis,  and  to  have 
settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Lacus  Sebinu*  and  Laetu  Bcnaais,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent valleys.  Pliny  says,  on  the  authority  of  Cato,  that  they  held  at  one  time 
thirty-four  towns  :  these  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Latin  cities  under  Au- 
gustus. 

Tribes  in  Gallia  Cispdddna.  . 

I.  Anaxani,  on  the  northeastern  borders  of  Liguria,  and  extending  to  the  Po. 
Their  southeastern  boundary  was  the  Tarus,  now  Taro.  Livy  never  mentions 
this  tribe  by  any  specific  name,  though  he  seems  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
more  numerous  and  powerful  neighbors  the  Boii.  The  nature  of  the  country 
occupied  by  these  Gauls,  intersected  as  it  was  by  numerous  streams  descend- 
ing from  the  Apennines,  could  not  have  allowed  them  to  build  many  towns. 

II.  Bon. — This  tribe,  at  some  period  or  other,  but  when  is  uncertain,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  Italy  between  the  Tarus,  the  Silarus, 
and  the  Apennines,  having  the  Po  for  their  upper  frontier.  Their  ware  with 
the  Romans  in  this  quarter  were  long  and  desperate  ;  but  they  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  Scipio  Nasica,  and  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Dravus  or  Drove.  Con- 
sult page  229. 

III.  Lingonks. — This  tribe  occupied  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Gallia 
Cispadana.  Polybius  is  the  only  author  who  has  pointed  out  the  district  occu- 
pied by  them  in  Italy.  Appian  characterizes  them  as  the  fiercest  and  wildest 
of  the  Gauls.  The  territory  which  they  seized  in  Italy  had  previously  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Umbri. 
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(E.)   Citibb  or  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

1.  Cities  among  the  Salassi. 

1.  Augusta  Pretoria,  now  Aosta  in  Piedmont.  It  was  built 
on  the  site  of  Terentius  Varro's  camp,  after  that  oommander 
had  conquered  the  Salassi,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
was  intended  to  protect  the  great  military  road  in  this  quarter, 
which  led  over  the  Graian  Alps.  Augustus,-  for  this  purpose, 
established  here  three  thousand  Prsetorians  as  a  military  colony, 
and  gave  the  place  its  appellation,  partly  in  allusion  to  his  own 
name,  and  partly  to  the  description  of  soldiers  settled  here.  It 
was  situate  on  the  Duria  Major,  along  the  banks  of  which  the 
road  in  question  ran.  2.  Eporidia,  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
same  river  and  road,  now  Ivrea,  a  corruption  of  Eporegia  or 
Iporeia,  the  name  of  the  place  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  an 
old  Celtic  town,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  name  was  derived 
from  a  Celtic  term  meaning  "  good  tamers  of  horses."  A  Ro- 
man colony  was  established  here,  in  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Sibylline  Books,  as  Pliny  likewise  tells  us,  and  the 
settlement  subsequently  became  a  municipium. 

2.  Cities  among  the  Libicii  and  Lavi. 

1.  Vercellce,  the  capital  of  the  Libicii,  now  Vercelli,  on  the 
River  Sessites,  now  the  Sessta.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  a 
strong  and  important  place.  Strabo  mentions  some  gold  mines 
in  its  vicinity.  Vercellffi  lay  on  the  road  already  referred  to 
above,  and  another  Roman  road  came  in  here  from  Mediolanum 
and  met  the  former.  2.  Novaria,  about  ten  miles  northeast  of 
Vcrcellte,  now  Novara.  It  was  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  now  the  Gogna,  and  was  a  municipal  town.  The  fa- 
mous battle  of  the  Ticinus,  in  which  Hannibal  defeated  the 
Romans,  is  supposed  to  have  been  fought  to  the  south  of  this 
place,  not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Vigevano.  3.  Laumellum, 
southeast  of  Vercellre,  now  Lomello.  4.  Ttcinum,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  now  Pavia,  on  the  River  Ticinus,  now 
the  Tessino.  It  was  founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Lsevi 
and  Marici,  and  was  at  first  their  chief  city,  on  which  account 
we  have  given  it  a  place  here.  Being  situated,  however,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  it  became  subsequently,  though  less 
correctly,  ranked  among  the  cities  of  the  Insubres.  Tacitus 
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first  makes  mention  of  it,  and  states  that  Augustus  advanced 
as  far  as  Ticinum,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  meet  the  corpse 
of  Drusus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  and  escorted  it  thence  to 
Rome.  Under  the  Lombard  kings  this  city  assumed  the  name 
of  Papia,  which  in  process  of  time  has  been  changed  to  Pavia. 

■  « 

3.  Cities  among  the  Insubres. 

1.  Mtdioldnum,  now  Milan,  the  capital  of  the  Insubres,  and, 
according  to  Livy,  founded  by  that  tribe  on  their  first  arrival 
in  Italy,  and  named  by  them  from  a  place  so  called  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  jEdui  in  Gaul.  This  city  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  history  by  Polybius  in  his  account  of  the  Gallic 
wars.  The  capture  of  it  by  Cneius  Scipio  and  M arcellus  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres.  In  Strabo's  time 
it  was  considered  a  most  flourishing  city.  But  its  splendor 
seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  in  the  time  of  Ausonius,  who 
assigns  it  the  rank  of  the  sixth  town  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Ausonius  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Gratian,  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  Procopius,  who  wrote  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  speaks  of  Mediolanum  as  one  of  the  first  cities, 
of  the  west,  and  inferior  to  Rome  alone  in  population  and  ex- 
tent. At  a  later  period,  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
of  the  north  compelled  the  emperors  to  select,  as  a  place  of 
arms,  some  city  nearer  the  scene  of  action  than  Rome  was. 
The  choice  fell  on  Mediolanum.  Here,  too,  Maximian  resigned 
the  imperial  diadem,  and  the  famous  St.  Ambrose  established 
the  see  of  a  bishopric.  Although  subsequently  plundered  by 
Attila,  it  soon  revived,  and  under  Odoaoer  became  the  imperial 
residence.  In  its  vicinity  was  fought  the  battle  which  put 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  possession  of  Italy.  It 
met  with  its  downfall,  however,  when,  having  sided  with  Beli- 
sarius,  and  having  been  besieged  by  the  Goths  and  Burgundi- 
ans,  it  was  taken  by  the  latter,  and  300,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  Procopius,  were  put  to  the  sword.  It  never,  after 
this  severe  blow,  regained  its  former  eminence,  although  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opulent  place  of  trade. 
About  ten  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Mediolanum  were  the  Ran- 
dii  Camjn\  plains  rendered  memorable  by  the  bloody  defeat  of 
the  Cimbri  by  Marius.  A  small  place  in  this  vicinity,  called 
BJiOj  still  preserves  some  trace  of  the  ancient  appellution. 
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2.  Laus  Pompeia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  founded, 
as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Boii,  and  subsequently  colonized  by 
Pompeius  Strabo,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  It  was  atone 
time  next  in  importance  to  Mediolanum.  Its  position  answers 
to  that  of  the  modern  Lodi  Vecchio,  which  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Milanese,  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  caused  tho 
new  town  of  Lodi  to  be  built  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  ancient  site.  3.  Acerrw,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Ad- 
dua,  and  answering  now  to  Gherra.  It  is  mentioned  by  Polyb- 
ius  in  the  Gallic  wars  as  a  strong  and  important  place.  This 
city  must  not  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  same  name  in  Cam- 
pania. 4.  Pons  Auredli,  to  the  northeast  of  Mediolanum,  and 
between  it  and  Bergomum.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  de- 
feat of  the  usurper  Aureolus,  and  is  now  Potdiruvfo.  5.  Ber- 
gomum, to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Bergamo.  It 
belonged  to  the  Insubrian  Orobii,  whom  Pliny,  on  the  authority 
of  Cato,  distinguishes  as  a  separate  tribe,  but  whose  territory 
is  naturally  included  in  that  of  the  Insubres.  6.  Comum,  to 
the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Lacus  Larius.  It  is  now  Coma,  and  gives  its  name  also 
to  the  lake.  Comum,  like  Bergomum,  was  a  city  of  the  Insu- 
brian Orobii,  and  was  first  colonized  by  Pom|>eius  Strabo,  then 
by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  finally  by  Julius  Ca-sar.  This  last- 
mentioned  commander  sent  thither  six  thousand  colonists, 
among  whom  were  five  hundred  distinguished  Greek  families. 
The  place  now  took  the  name  of  Novum  Comum.  Pliny  the 
younger  was  born  here. 

4.  Cities  among  the  Cenomani. 

1.  Brixia,  the  capital  of  the  Cenomani,  to  the  northeast  of 
Mediolanum,  and  now  called  Brescia.  It  became  a  Roman  col- 
ony, but  at  what  time  we  are  not  informed.  It  was  also  a  muni- 
cipium.  Brixia  lay  on  tho  little  river  Gartia,  now  Garza,  while 
in  front  of  it,  to  the  west,  flowed  the  River  Mela.  According  to 
some,  it  was  a  city  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  taken  from  that  nation 
by  the  Cenomani.  Catullus  calls  Brixia  the  "  mother  of  Vero- 
na," because,  though  much  smaller  than  the  latter,  it  was  nev- 
ertheless the  chief  city  of  the  Cenomani.  2.  Cremona,  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Padus  or  Po,  and  retaining 
its  ancient  name.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gallic  origin, 
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but  it  first  acquired  importance  as  a  Roman  colony,  being,  to- 
gether with  Placentia,  the  earliest  establishment  which  the  Ro- 
mans formed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  colony  was  settled,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  the  year  before  Hannibal  invaded  Italy. 
The  Romans  retained  the  place  during  the  whole  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  though  it  suffered  so  much  during  its  continuance, 
and  from  the  subsequent  attacks  of  the  Gauls,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  recruit  its  population  by  a  fresh  supply  of  colonists. 
The  place  flourished  after  this  until  the  civil  wars  which  en- 
sued after  the  death  of  Ctesar.  Cremona  unfortunately  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  thus  incurred  the  vengeance 
of  the  victorious  party,  its  territory  being  divided  among  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  Augustus.  It  soon,  however,  recovered  from 
this  blow,  and  in  Strabo's  time  was  accounted  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  civil  wars  which 
arose  during  the  reigns  of  Otho  and  Vitellius  were  the  source 
of  much  severer  affliction  to  this  city  than  anv  former  evil,  as 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  more  than  once  decided  between 
large  contending  armies  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  After  the 
defeat  of  Virol lius's  party  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  it  was 
entered  by  the  latter,  and  exposed  to  all  the;  horrid  excesses  of 
a  licentious  and  brutal  soldiery.  The  conflagration  of  the  place 
lasted  four  days.  The  indignation  which  this  event  excited 
throughout  Italy  compelled  Vespasian  to  use  every  effort  to 
raise  Cremona  from  its  ruins,  and  reassemble  and  aid  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants. 

3.  BvilriaruMi  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  between  it 
and  Mantua.  It  is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  correspond  to  the 
modern  Cividale,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Ollius,  now  Oglio. 
This  place  was  famous  for  two  battles  fought  near  it  within  a 
month  of  each  other.  In  the  first  Otho  was  defeated  by  the  gen- 
erals of  Vitellius,  and  in  the  second  Vitellius  by  Vespasian. 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  call  the  name  of  this  place  Betriacttm, 
and  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  later  writers  Bebriacum .  4.  Mantua,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  situate  on  an  island  in  the  River 
Mincius,  now  the  Mincio,  and  still  retaining  its  former  name. 
It  is  supposed  to  date  its  foundation  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Gauls  in  Italy,  and  to  have  been  of  Tuscan  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  a  fabulous  legend,  the  place  derived  its  name  from 
the  prophetess  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias.    Its  vicinity 
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to  Cremona  was  an  unhappy  circumstance  for  Mantua,  since, 
as  the  territory  of  the  former  oity  was  not  found  sufficient  to 

contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Augustus,  among  whom  it  had 
Deen  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied  from  the  lands  of 
Mantua ;  a  loss  most  feelingly  deplored  by  Virgil,  though  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  himself  from  the  effects  of  this 
oppressive  measure.  5.  Andes,  a  village  a  short  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  Mantua.  It  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Virgil,  and  is  supposed  to  be  now  represented  by  Pie~ 
tola,  a  small  place  in  this  quarter.  6.  Virdna,  to  the  north- 
east of  Mantua,  and  situate  on  the  Attests,  now  the  Adige. 
It  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  It  appears  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  Eueranei,  and  to  have  been  their  chief  city,  and 
to  have  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Cenomani.  In  this 
way  we  may  reconcile  Pliny,  who  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the 
RaBti  and  Euganei,  with  Livy,  who  as  positively  attributes  it 
to  the  Cenomani.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a 
large  and  flourishing  city,  and  it  was  also  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  Catullus,  and  of  Pliny  the  elder,  or  the 
naturalist. 

5.  Cities  among  the  Anamani. 

1.  Veleia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Nura,  and  about 
eighteen  miles  south  of  Placentia,  near  the  present  hamlets  of 
Mancinesso  and  Liveia.  2.  Fforentia,  to  the  northeast  of  (he 
preceding,  now  Fiorenzuola.  3.  Fidentia,  to  the  southeast  of 
the  preceding,  near  which  Sylla's  party  gained  a  victory  over 
Carbo.  From  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Donninus,  Fidentia  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Borgo  San  Donnino.  4.  Placentia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Trebia  and  Padus,  and  now  Piacenza. 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  at  the  same  time  with  Cre- 
mona,  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Gauls,  and  to  oppose 
the  threatened  approach  of  Hannibal.  Its  utility  in  this  latter 
respect  was  fully  proved  by  its  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  the 
Roman  general  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  and  more  espe- 
cially after  the  disaster  of  the  Trebia.  Placentia  withstood  all 
the  efforts  of  the  victorious  Hannibal,  and  also,  eleven  years 
after,  all  the  attempts  which  his  brother  Hasdrubal  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  it.  After  the  termination,  however,  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Gauls,  head- 
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ed  by  Hamiloar  the  Carthaginian,  but  it  was  soon  after  restored 
by  the  consul  Valerius.  Plaoentia  had  acquired  the  rights  of 
a  municipium  in  Cicero's  time.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  cele- 
brated town,  and  Tacitus  extols  it  as  a  powerful  and  opulont 
colony. 

6.  Cities  among  the  Boii. 

1.  Parma,  still  retaining  its  name,  situate  on  the  River 
Parma,  to  the  southeast  of  Placentia.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Etrurians,  taken  from  them  by  the  Boii,  and  finally  conquered 
and  colonized  by  the  Romans.  From  Cicero,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Parma  was  attached  to  the  party  of  Antony,  and  suffered 
from  the  adverse  faction  in  the  civil  wars.  It  was  probably  re- 
oolonized  under  Augustus,  as  some  inscriptions  give  it  the  title 
of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Parma.  From  Martial  we  loarn 
that  its  wool  was  highly  prized.  2.  Tane/vm,  about  eight  miles 
oast  of  Parma.  It  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  and  Livy  as  the 
place  to  which  L.  Manlius,  the  Roman  praetor,  retired,  after  an 
unsuccessful  action  with  the  Boii,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  It  is  now  Taneto.  3.  Forum  Lcpidi,  or,  as 
it  was  more  commonly  called,  Regium  Lepidum,  southeast  of 
Tanetum,  and  now  Reggio.  In  Cicero  we  find  it  sometimes 
under  the  name  of  Regium  Lcpidi,  or  simply  Regium.  It 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  M.  yEmilius  Lepidus,  who  laid  down 
the  famous  road  called  Via  Mmilia,  on  which  so  many  of  the 
places  we  are  now  considering  were  situated.  But  when,  or 
from  what  cause,  it  took  the  surname  of  Regium,  is  unknown. 
It  is  further  noticed  in  history  as  having  witnessed  the  death 
of  the  elder  Brutus,  by  order  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  sur- 
rendered himself.  In  the  vicinity  was  a  plain,  in  which  an  an- 
nual fair  of  cattle  was  held ;  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Macri  Campi. 

4.  Mutina,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  situate  on 
the  ^Emilian  Way,  above  referred  to.  It  is  now  Modena.  Mu- 
tina  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  history, 
and  more  particularly  during  the  stormy  period  which  inter- 
vened between  the  death  of  CsDsar  and  the  accession  of  Au- 
gustus. It  sustained  a  severe  siege  against  the  troops  of  An- 
tony, A.U.C.  709.  D.  Brutus,  who  defended  the  place,  being 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  by 
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means  of  carrier-pigeons,  made  an  obstinate  defence.  Antony, 
being  finally  defeated  by  those  generals  and  Octavianus,  was 
forced  to  raise  the  siege.  Mutina  was  also  famous  for  its  wool. 
5.  Forum  Gallorum,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the 
.  \] 1 1 1 1 1  win  Way,  and  rendered  remarkable  by  some  important  ac- 
tions which  were  fought  there  during  the  siege  of  Mutina.  It  is 
now  Castei  Franco.  6.  Bononia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  prece- 
ding, on  the  same  Roman  road,  and  now  Bologna,  This  city 
was  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  existed  under  the  name  of  Felsina 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Boii.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Etrurians  to  the  north  of  the  Apennines. 
Bononia  received  a  Roman  colony,  A.U.C.  653,  B.C.  100.  Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  this  city  in  the  civil  wars.  As  it  had 
suffered  oonsiderat^  during  this  period,  it  was  restored  and 
aggrandized  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  con- 
tinued to  rank  high  among  the  great  cities  of  Italy.  7.  Forum 
Cornelii,  to  the  southeast,  founded  by  Sylla,  and  now  lmola. 

8.  Faventidi  ten  miles  further  on  the  same  road,  and  now  Fa- 
enza.  It  wan  situate  between  the  rivers  Sinnus  and  Anenio, 
now  the  Sen  no  and  Amonr,  and  was  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  civil  wars  for  the  defeat  of  Car  bo's  party  by  that  of  Sylla. 

9.  Casena,  the  last  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  jEmilian 
Way,  and  situate  close  to  the  River  Sapis,  now  the  Savio. 
It  retains  its  ancient  name. 

There  are  only  a  few  places  noticed  by  ancient  writers  to  the 
risjht  nr  left  <>!  tin-  .Kmilian  Way.  Aiin»ny  tlw  former  we  may 
point  out,  1.  Brizelfum,  northeast  of  Parma,  and  now  Brrsrlio. 
It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
death  of  Otho  after  his  defeat  at  Bedriacum.  2.  Nucfria,  ten 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Luzzara. 
Among  the  places  on  the  left  of  the  jEmilian  Way,  we  may 
mention,  1.  Forum  Ndvum,  about  ten  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
Parma,  and  near  the  source  of  th«  Tdrus,  now  the  Taro.  Its 
modern  name  is  Fornovo.  An  old  inscription  gives  it  the  title 
of  a  municipium.  2.  Aqumum,  south  of  Mutina,  now  Ac(/ua- 
rio.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  the  vast  forest  called 
Litana  Silva,  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Scultenna,  now  the  Panaro,  to  those  of  the 
Secia  or  Gabellus,  now  the  Srrchio.  In  this  forest  a  Roman 
army  was  destroyed  by  the  Gauls. 
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7.  Cities  among  the  Ling&nes. 

L  Ravenna,  on  the  coast,  a  short  distance  below  the  Spinet- 
ic  mouth  of  the  Po.    It  was  a  place  of  very  early  origin,  found- 
ed, according  to  Strabo,  by  some  Thessalians,  by  whom  proba- 
bly are  meant  Pelasgi.    This  place  was  situate  in  the  midst 
of  marshes,  and  built  entirely  on  piles,  and  a  communication 
was  established  between  the  different  parts  of  the  town  by 
means  of  bridges  and  boats.    The  noxious  air,  however,  arising 
from  the  marshes  was  so  purified  by  the  tide,  that  Ravenna 
was  considered  by  the  Romans  a  very  healthy  place,  in  proof 
of  which  they  sent  gladiators  thither  to  be  trained  and  exercised. 
Ravenna  became  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Romans  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  continued  to  nourish  as  sucWong  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  wesflfrn  empire  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  separate  government,  called  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna.   It  was  badly  supplied,  however,  with  water.  The 
modern  name  is  the  same  as  the  ancient.    The  old  port  was 
situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Bedesis,  now  the  Ronco  ;  but 
Augustus  caused  a  new  one  to  be  constructed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  little  river  Candianus  into  the  sea,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city.    The  new  harbor  thenceforth  became  the  station 
for  the  fleet,  and  received  the  name  of  Portus  Classis,  an  ap- 
pellation traces  of  which  still  subsist  in  that  of  the  Basilica  of 
SanV  Apollinare  in  Classe.    2.  Spina,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Spinetic  mouth  of  the  Po  into  the  Adriatic,  and  from  which 
this  mouth  derived  its  name.    It  was  a  very  ancient,  and  at 
one  time  very  flourishing  city,  and  very  powerful  at  sea.  The 
place  appears  to  have  been  of  Pelasgio  origin.    Its  inhabitants 
were  finally  overpowered  by  the  neighboring  barbarians,  and 
compelled  to  leave  it.    In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  mere  village. 
Spina  is  supposed  to  have  stood  not  far  from  the  present  village 
of  Argenta,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  di  Primaro.    3.  Fd- 
rum  Allieni,  to  the  northwest,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  Ferrara,  this  modern  name  being  thought 
to  be  a  corruption  from  Forum  Allieni,  contracted  to  Forum 
nmt. 
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3.  VENETIA,  INCLUDING  THE  CARNI  AND  HI8TRIA. 
(A)   Name  and  Boundaries. 

I.  Ven&tia  took  its  name  from  the  Veneti,  its  inhabitants,  who 
appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  Sclavonio  race,  and 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  Venedi  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
a  supposition  rendered  extremely  probable  by  their  having  the 
amber  trade  among  them>  since  this  trade  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  a  communication  between  them  and  the  natives  trading 
in  amber  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Eu» 
ganei  and  by  Rcetia  ;  on  the  west  and  south  by  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina ;  on  the  east  by  the  Mare  Hadriaticum  ;  while  on  the 
northeast,  the  River  Tilavemptus,  now  the  Tagliamento,  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  Carni. 

III.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Huns 
and  their  king  Attila,  and  the  general  desolation  that  every 
where  ensued,  great  numbers  of  the  people  who  lived  near  the 
Adriatic  took  shelter  in  the  islands  in  this  quarter,  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Venice.  The  arrival  of  fresh  hordes  of  bar- 
barians  in  Italy  increased  their  population,  until  a  commercial 
state  was  formed,  which  gradually  rose  to  power  and  opulence. 

OBi.  There  was  a  popular  belief  among  the  ancients,  adopted  by  the  poets, 
that  the  Vcneti  were  sprung  from  a  colony  of  Htntoi,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia 
in  Asia  Minor,  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  allies  of  Priam.  The  forces 
sent  by  that  people  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojan  monarch  arc  Baid  to  have  followed 
Antenor,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  over  into  Europe,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings  to  have  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they  finally  set- 
tled, after  having  expelled  the  Euganei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  fable  probably  arose  from  some  accidental  resemblance  between  the  name 
of  the  Homeric  Antenor  and  that  of  the  chieftain  who  led  the  Veneti  into  this 
quarter. 

IV.  The  Carni  were  situated  to  the  northeast  of  the  Veneti, 
and  were  an  Alpine  race.  They  occupied  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory,  and  their  existence  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  mod- 
era  appellation  of  Carniola.  Their  name  itself  is  undoubtedly 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  refers  to  their  having  been  originally  oc- 
cupants of  rugged  and  mountainous  regions.  (Compare  page 
159,  6.) 

V.  The  country  of  Histria,  now  Islria,  was  originally  a  part 
of  Illyricum.  Little  is  known  respecting  the  origin  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  an  early  geographer,  Scymnus  of  Chios,  describes  them 
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as  a  nation  of  Thracian  race.    They  were  in  all  probability, 

however,  of  Illyrian  origin.    This  country  was  subjugated  by 

the  Romans,  B.C.  178.    Augustus  subsequently  included  it 

within  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  the  little  river  Arsia,  now  the 

Arsa,  henceforth  became  the  boundary. 

Ob  s.  The  Greeks,  in  their  fanciful  mythology,  derived  the  name  of  Histria 
from  the  Hitter  or  liter,  now  the  Danube.  They  conveyed  the  Argonauts  from 
the  Euxine  into  the  later,  and  then,  by  an  unheard-of  communication  between 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic,  launched  their  heroes  into  the  waters  of  the  latter. 
They  made,  also,  a  band  of  Colchians,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Jason  and  Medea,  to 
have  settled  in  Hutria  after  a  fruitless  search.  This  strange  error  no  longer 
prevailed  in  Strabo's  time,  when  Histria  had  become  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
formed  part  of  their  empire. 

■ 

(B.)   Citibb  or  Vknkti  a. 

1.  Hadria  or  Hatria,  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  coun- 
try, near  the  River  Tartarus,  now  Tartaro,  and  not  far  from 
its  mouth.  According  to  the  earliest  accounts  it  was  near  the 
shores  of  a  bay,  but  in  the  subsequent  alterations  of  this  part 
of  the  coast,  the  bay,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  long  been  filled  up. 
Hadria  was  a  place  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  must  have  been 
at  one  time  powerful  and  great,  since  it  was  enabled  to  trans- 
mit its  name  to  the  sea  on  which  it  stood.  It  still  existed  when 
Strabo  wrote,  but  as  an  insignificant  place.  At  present  it  is  a 
small  town,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Hadria  or  Adria,  and  up- 
ward of  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  coast.  2.  Pdtdvium, 
to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  between  the  Medudcus  Ma- 
jor  and  Minor,  but  nearer  the  latter.  It  is  now  Padua,  in 
Italian  Padova.  This  city,  from  its  celebrity  and  importance, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Venetia.  It  was  fabled  to 
have  been  founded  by  Antenor  and  his  followers,  the  Heneti,  to 
whom  we  have  already  referred.  Strabo  speaks  of  Patavium 
as  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  city  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  states  that  it  counted  in  his  time  five  hundred  Roman 
knights  among  its  citizens,  and  could  at  one  period  send  twen- 
ty thousand  men  into  the  field.  Its  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
woollen  stuffs  were  renowned  throughout  Italy.  This  city  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Livy,  and  also  of  Thrasea  Par- 
tus, who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.  3.  Altinum,  now  Altino, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Silis,  now 
the  Site,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wool,  and 
seems  in  other  respects,  also,  to  have  boen  a  place  of  note,  since 
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Martial  compares  the  appearance  of  its  shores,  lined  with  villas, 
to  that  of  Baiie.  L.  Antoninus  Verus,  the  emperor,  died  here 
of  apoplexy.  4.  Concordia,  to  the  northeast,  and  still  retain- \ 
ing  its  ancient  name.  Beyond  this  place  is  the  River  Tila- 
temptus,  now  the  Tagliamenlo,  which  separated  the  territories 
of  the  Veneti  from  those  of  the  Carni. 

Retracing  our  steps  toward  the  southern  borders  of  Venetia, 
in  order  to  examine  the  interior  and  remaining  part  of  the  coun- 
try, we  come  to,  1.  Ateste,  to  the  north  of  the  Athcsis,  and  on 
the  River  Eretenus,  now  the  Retone.  It  is  now  Este,  a  name 
well  known  in  modern  history  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  families  in  Europe.  2.  Vicentia,  to  the 
northwest,  sometimes  called  Vicetia,  and  now  Vicenza.  Tac- 
itus speaks  of  it  as  a  municipium.  — 

(C.)   Cities  or  the  Carni. 

1.  Aquileia,  a  celebrated  city,  between  the  Aha,  now  Ansa, 
and  the  Natiso,  now  Natisone,  and  about  seven  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  was  of  Gallic  origin,  hut  was  soon  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Romans,  and  made  a  Latin  colony.  Polybius  speaks  of 
valuable  gold  mines  in  its  neighborhood;  and  Eustathius  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  Latin  aquila,"  an  eagle,"  the  legiona- 
ry standard  of  the  Romans  who  were  first  stationed  there. 
Aquileia  soon  became  the  chief  bulwark  of  Italy  on  its  north- 
eastern frontier.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  great  emporium 
of  all  the  trade  of  Italy  with  the  nations  of  Illvria  and  Panno- 
nia ;  these  were  furnished  with  wine,  oil,  and  salt  provision* 
in  exchange  for  slaves,  cattle,  and  hides.  It  was  sacked  and 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Attila.  The  modern  city  of  Aquileia 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  place.  "2.  7Vr»v sti\  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Trieste.  It  gave  name  to  the 
Sinus  Tergestinus,  now  Gulf  of  Trieste.  It  suffered  severely, 
on  one  occasion,  from  an  invasion  of  the  Illyrian  Iapydes,  whom 
Augustus  had  some  difficulty  in  subduing.  3.  Forum  Julii,  to 
the  northeast,  now  Friuli.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Julius  Ctesar,  and  became  a  place  of  importance.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Forum  Julii,  now  Frejus,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  4.  Julium  Carmcum,  on  the  northwestern  confines 
of  the  Carni,  and  a  placo  of  great  importance,  having  boon 
founded,  probably  by  Julius  Ctesar,  to  guard  the  frontier  against 
the  depredations  of  the  Gauls  and  Ulyrians.    It  is  now  Zuglio. 
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(D.)   Cities  or  Histria. 

1.  JEglda,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Formio,  now  the  Bi- 
IsanOj  in  a  small  island  named  jEgidis.  It  was  subsequently 
Uustinopolis,  and  is  now  Capo  etlstria.  2.  Pdrentiuniy  to  the 
I  south,  with  a  sea-port.  It  is  now  Parenzo\  3.  Pdla,  to  the 
south,  and  near  the  Promontorium  Polaticum.  It  still  retains 
its  ancient  name.  Pola  was  a  city  of  very  early  origin,  and 
became  eventually  a  Roman  colony,  when  it  took  the  name  of 
Pi  etas  Julia.  From  the  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  which 
are  yet  to  be  seen  here,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  city  of  no 
little  note.  The  amphitheatre  is  still  in  a  very  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  magnificence  by  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome.  Off  the  promontory,  in  a  southeast  direc- 
tion, are  certain  islands  called  Absyr  tides,  as  tradition  reported, 
from  Absyrtus,  the  brother  of  Medea.  The  principal  one  was 
named  Absorus,  and  had  a  town  likewise  called  so.  These  isl- 
ands, four  in  number,  are  known  in  modern  geography  as  Cher- 
so,  Osero,  Ferosina,  and  Chao. 

4.  ETRURIA. 
(A.)    Name  and  Boundaries. 

I.  The  Romans  called  this  country  Etruria  or  Tuscia  ;  the 
Greeks,  TvppT/vta  or  Tvporjvia. 

II.  In  the  age  of  their  greatness,  the  Tuscans,  having  sub- 
dued the  ancient  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Umbrians,  dwelt  not  only 
in  Etruria  proper,  but  also  in  the  country  about  the  Po;  and 
they  had  even  carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  Campania  in 
central  Italy. 

III.  Etruria,  however,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Liguria  and  Gallia  Cisalpina,  being 

separated  from  the  former  by  the  River  Macra,  now  the  Ma- 

gra,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Apennines ;  on  the  east  by  Urn- 

bria,  the  boundary  line  being  formed  by  the  Apennines  and  the 

Tiber  ;  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  the  Mare  Inferum  ;  and 

on  the  southeast  by  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  by  Latium. 

Obs.  1.  The  probable  origin  of  the  Etrurian  nation  has  already  been  given 
(page  249,  tcq.).  The  Etrurians  or  Tuscans  appear  to  have  been  a  race  coming 
in  from  the  north,  and  to  have  conquered  the  Tyrrhenian  Pclasgians,  the  previ- 
ous possessors  of  the  country.  The  idea  of  a  Lydian  immigration  into  Italy, 
though  a  favorite  one  with  the  ancient  writers,  and  though  advocated  by  many 
modern  scholars,  is  now  regarded  as  untenable. 
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S.  In  speaking  of  this  nation,  the  terras  Etrurian  and  Tuscan  are  indiscrimi- 
nately used.  In  the  age  of  Cato,  the  country  was  commonly  called  Etruria,  and 
the  people  themselves  Tutci.  In  later  times,  Etrutci  grew  to  be  more  usual  in 
books.  The  old  name,  however,  must  have  continued  the  prevalent  one  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people.  Hence,  under  the  later  emperors,  arose  the  name  of 
Tutcia  for  the  country,  which  till  then  had  not  been  used  in  wnting ;  and 
hence,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  we  have  Totcana,  and,  for  the  people  themselves, 
Toicani.  The  terms  Etruria  and  Etrutci  presuppose  the  simple  form  Etruri ; 
and  this  we  may  hold  to  be  the  name  by  which  the  Italians  originally  designated 
the  conquerors  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  although  the  name  both  of  Tuscans  and 
Etruscans  was  no  less  foreign  to  the  people  than  that  ofTyrrhenians.  They 
called  themselves,  as  already  remarked,  Ratcna.  The  name  Tyrrhenian  arose 
from  the  Greeks*  confounding  the  conquered  race  with  their  conquerors.  (Nit- 
buhr,  Ram.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  112,  Cambr  tranti) 

(B.)  Historical  Sketch  of  Etrdiia. 

I.  Had  the  Tuscans  formed  a  regular  and  effective  plan  for  securing  their 
conquests  and  strengthening  their  confederacies,  they  would  have  been  the 
masters  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  Romans.  But  their 
enterprises,  after  a  certain  period,  seem  to  have  been  desultory,  and  their  meas- 
ures ill  combined  and  ineffectual  A  fatal  want  of  internal  union,  which  pre* 
vailed  among  their  states,  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  Gallic  invaders 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  to  the  hardy  Samnitcs  in  Campania,  while  Rome  was 
aiming  at  the  very  centre  of  their  power  and  existence  those  persevering  and 
systematic  attacks,  which,  with  her,  were  never  known  to  fail. 

II.  Etruria  was  standing  at  the  summit  of  her  greatness  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century  of  Rome.  In  the  next  she  lost  the  whole  country  beyond  the 
Apennines,  with  Veii  and  Capena.  A  great  part  of  the  fifth  century  was  spent 
in  an  irresolute  struggle,  which  Volsinii  alone  maintained  with  any  fortitude, 
against  the  prevailing  destiny  of  Rome. 

III.  After  this  the  nation  enjoyed  two  centuries  of  inglorious  repose.  Even 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  her  prosperity  was  so  far  restored  that  Arretium 
of  itself  was  able  to  support  Scipio's  African  expedition  with  arms  and  com  for 
the  whole  army,  and  with  pay  for  the  crew  of  a  fleet.  In  this  state  of  ease 
they  felt  no  desire  for  the  Roman  franchise,  which  bound  such  as  shared  it  to 
the  performance  of  hard  duties.  When  they  received  it,  however,  they  dis- 
played no  less  courage  than  the  Marsians  and  Samnites  in  maintaining  its  full 
honor.  But  fortune  dealt  hardly  with  them,  and,  after  the  final  success  of  Syl- 
ia's  party,  many  of  their  cities  were  razed  to  the  ground  for  having  sided  with 
Marios. 

IV.  The  form  of  government  in  Etruria,  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  the  aristocratic.  The  ruling  class  formed  both  an  aristocracy  and 
priesthood,  and  effectually  prevented  the  mind  of  the  nation  from  expanding 
itself  in  its  natural  growth.  The  great  body  of  the  people  appear  to  have  formed 
a  class  of  clients  or  dependents  on  the  ruling  caste. 

V.  Wherever  the  Etrurians  settled  we  find  them  to  have  erected  twelve  con- 
federate cities,  which  were,  in  fact,  so  many  aristocratic  republics,  having  a 
magistrate  presiding  over  each  termed  Lucumo.  Thus  we  have  twelve  con- 
federate cities  in  Etruria  proper,  twelve  in  the  northern  Etrurian  territory 
around  the  Po,  and  twelve,  again,  in  Campanian  Etruria.  Niebuhr,  Miiller,  and 
other  modern  scholars  have  endeavored  to  determine  what  these  cities  were, 
bat  only  with  partial  success.   In  Etruria  around  the  Po,  many  of  these  cities 
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seem  to  have  been  utterly  destroyed  at  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls.  Of  those  in 
Etruria  proper,  Niebuhr  gives  the  following  ten :  1.  Care  or  Agylla ;  2.  TartpA- 
mi ;  3.  Poputonium ;  4.  Volatcrrtt ;  5.  Arrttium ;  6.  Perusia ;  7.  Clusitim ;  8.  Ru- 
tellct ;  9.  Veii ;  10.  Volsinii.  The  two  that  are  wanting  can  not  be  fixed  with 
any  certainty.    Capina,  Com,  and  Fitrtbe  may  appear  to  have  a  claim. 

(C.)    CiTiaa  or  Eticbu. 

Beginning  from  the  Macra,  we  come  to,  L  Luna,  on  the  coast, 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  and  capacious  harbor  (now  the  Gulf 
of  Spezzia)  as  early  as  the  days  of  Ennius.  Before  the  new 
division  under  Augustus,  Luna  had  formed  part  of  Liguria. 
It  was  also  famous  for  its  white  marbles,  which  now  take  their 
name  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Carrara.  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  wine  and  cheese  made  in  its  vicinity;  the  latter  were 
sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  one  thousand  pounds.  The 
ruins  of  the  place  now  bear  the  name  of  Luni.  2.  Lucus  Fe- 
ronicc,  to  the  southeast,  at  first  merely  a  place  sacred  to  the 
worship  of  Feronia,  but  afterward  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
colonial  town.  3.  Liica,  now  called  Lucca,  to  the  southeast, 
on  the  River  Ausar,  now  the  Serchio.  To  this  place  Tiberius 
Gracchus  retired  after  the  unfortunate  campaign  on  the  Tre- 
bia ;  and  Caesar  frequently  made  his  head-quarters  here  dur- 
ing his  command  in  the  two  Gauls.  4.  Pisa  or  Pisa,  as  it 
is  sometimes  written,  to  the  southwest,  and  still  retaining  its 
situation  and  name,  Pisa,  as  a  modern  city  of  great  celebrity. 
We  learn  from  Strabo  that  anciently  it  stood  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ausar  and  Amus,  but  now  they  flow  into  the  sea  by 
separate  channels.  Pisa  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by 
some  of  the  followers  of  Nestor  in  their  wanderings  after  the 
fall  of  Troy.  Its  harbor  was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans 
in  their  communication  with  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  In 
Strabo's  time  it  was  still  a  very  flourishing  commercial  place, 
from  the  supplies  of  timber  which  it  furnished  to  the  fleets,  and 
the  costly  marbles  which  the  neighboring  quarries  afforded. 

Diverging  now  into  the  interior,  we  come  to,  1.  Pistdria  or 
Pistdrium,  to  the  northeast  of  Luca,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  is  now  Pistoia.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place 
Catiline  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  forces  of  the  republic. 
2.  FiTsula,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Fiesole.  Catiline  made  this  the  chief  hold  of  his 
party  in  Etruria.    It  was  still  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of 
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Pliny ;  at  present  a  small  village  marks  its  site.  3.  Florentia, 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwest,  on  the  Arnus,  now  Florence 
(in  Italian,  Firenze).  Although  so  celebrated  in  modern  times 
as  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  it  has  no  pretensions  to  a  foundation 
of  great  antiquity,  as  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  before  the 
time  of  Ctcsar,  by  whom,  as  Frontinus  informs  us,  it  was  col- 
onized, unless  we  make  Fluentia  identical  with  it,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Floras  as  having  suffered  severely,  along  with 
many  other  cities,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius. 

Returning  to  the  coast,  we  come  to,  1.  Partus  HercUlis  Li- 
burni  or  Labroms,  now  Leghorn  (in  Italian,  Livorno).  2.  Vada 
Voldterrdna,  about  eighteen  miles  further  on.  It  was  the  har- 
bor of  Volaierra,  and  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Ccecina,  which  still  retains  its  name.  The  modern  name  of 
the  place  is  Vada.  3.  Voldterrce,  fifteen  miles  inland,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  River  Csecina.  Its  Etrurian  name,  as  it 
appears  on  numerous  coins,  was  Velathri.  The  modern  name 
is  Volt  err  a.  T^iis  was  one  of  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  Etru- 
ria,  and  its  massive  remains  at  the  present  day  bear  full  testi- 
mony to  its  ancient  splendor  and  importance.  4.  Sena  Julia-, 
to  the  east  of  Volaterra;,  and  now  well  known  as  Sienna.  The 
more  ancient  name  was  Sena,  to  which  Julia  was  subsequent- 
ly added,  to  distinguish  it  from  Sena  Gallica  in  Umbria.  This 
designation  Julia  implies  a  colony  founded  by  Julius  or  Augus- 
tus Ceesar.  5.  Vetuldnii,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  distinguished  of  the  twelve  great 
cities  of  Etruria.  D'Anville  errs  in  placing  it  on  the  coast, 
since  Strabo  expressly  says  that  Populonium  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Etrurian  cities  that  was  close  to  the  sea.  A  more  care- 
ful examination  of  the  vicinity  has  proved  that  the  ruins  of  Vet- 
ulonii  exist  in  a  forest  still  called  Selva  di  Vetleta. 

6.  Populonium,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the 
coast,  being  the  only  one  of  the  Etrurian  cities  that  was  close 
to  the  sea.  In  other  instances  the  Etrurians  were  prevent- 
ed from  founding  any  large  cities  immediately  on  the  coast, 
both  by  the  want  of  commodious  harbors,  and  their  fear  of  pi- 
rates. Populouium,  however,  possessed  great  advantages  in 
this  respect,  since  it  was  both  secure  and  of  great  extent,  and 
from  its  proximity  to  the  island  of  llva,  now  Elba,  so  rich  in 
metals,  of  the  highest  importance;  sinotj  the  produce  of  the 
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mines  seems  never  to  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  the  island 
itself,  but  to  have  been  always  sent  over  to  Populonium  for 
that  purpose.  The  city  itself  was  placed  on  a  lofty  cliff,  that 
ran  out  into  the  sea,  and  formed  the  Promon toriu m  Populoni- 
um ;  the  harbor  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  and  here,  too, 
was  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Etrurians.  The  Etrurian  name 
of  the  city,  as  appears  from  numerous  coins,  was  Pupluna. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Populonium  sus- 
tained a  siege  about  the  same  time  with  Volaterrse,  in  which 
it  suffered  so  much  that  nothing  but  the  temples  and  a  few 
houses  were  preserved.  Its  ruins  are  about  three  miles  north 
of  Piombino.  7.  Rusellcc,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  great  cities.  Some  remarkable  ruins, 
with  the  name  of  Roselle,  point  to  its  site.  It  is  mentioned 
more  than  once  by  Livy  in  the  course  of  the  wars  with  Etru- 
ria.  In  the  second  Punic  war  we  read  of  its  furnishing  timber, 
especially  fir,  for  the  Roman  fleets.  Near  it  was  the  Lacus 
Prilis,  already  mentioned  (page  264),  and  also  the  River  Um- 
bro, now  Ombrone,  whose  name  Pliny  regards  as  indicative  of 
the  Umbrians  having  once  been  in  possession  of  Etruria. 

8.  Portus  Teldmo,  below  the  River  Umbro,  and  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  since  its  foundation  was  even  fabulously  as- 
cribed toijje  Argonauts.  It  was  probably  a  Pelasgic  city.  The 
modern  name  is  Telamone.  The  country  between  Telamo  and 
the  Lake  Prilis  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  in- 
vading Gauls  by  the  Romans  under  the  consuls  C.  Atilius  and 
Paulus  jEmilius.  This  battle,  which  was  fought  seven  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  is  common- 
ly called  the  battle  of  Telamo,  but  the  scone  of  action  was  near- 
er the  Lake  Prilis,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Umbro.  9.  Cdsa, 
called,  also,  Cossa  and  Cossce,  to  the  southeast,  on  a  peninsula, 
in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  Mons  Argcntarius.  The  pen- 
insula formed  two  bays ;  the  ono  on  the  north  answers  to  the 
modern  Stagno  cFOrbitcllo,  and  in  it  the  tunny  fishery  was 
carried  on.  Hence  the  name  given  to  the  harbor  on  this  side, 
Portus  ad  Cetarias.  The  bay  on  the  other  side  formed  the 
Portus  Cossanus,  called,  also,  Portus  Herculis,  and  now  Porto 
(TErcole.  Cosa  was  a  very  ancient  Etrurian  city,  and  found- 
ed, according  to  Pliny,  by  the  Volcientes.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans  during  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
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we  hear  of  it  frequently  in  the  naval  history  of  Rome  as  one 
of  the  principal  stations  for  her  fleets  on  the  lower  sea.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric. 
Its  ruins  are  at  a  little  distance  from  the  modern  town  of  An- 
sedonia,  which  is  now  itself  in  ruins. 

10.  Graviscce,  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  a  sea-port.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  note,  and  probably  served 
as  a  harbor  to  the  city  of  Tarquinii.    The  low  and  marshy  sit- 
uation in  which  it  was  built  seems  to  have  rendered  this  town 
always  unhealthy.    It  occupied  probably  the  site  of  the  Torre 
di  CometOj  not  Corneto  itself,  which  is  too  far  inland.    11.  Tar- 
quinii,  some  distance  inland,  in  a  northeast  direction  from  Gra- 
viscte,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marta.    This  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  and  celebrated  in  history 
for  its  early  connection  with  Rome,  since  from  it  the  Tarquin 
family  came  to  that  capital.    The  foundation  of  this  city  is  as- 
cribed by  Strabo  to  Tarchon,  the  famous  Etrurian  chief,  who  is 
so  often  introduced  by  the  poets.  Tarquinii  was  foremost  among 
the  cities  of  Etruria  to  assist  Tarquinius  Superbus  in  re-estab- 
lishing himself  at  Rome.    Its  wars  with  that  city  and  final  sub- 
jugation are  related  by  Livy.    At  a  later  period  it  became  a  col- 
ony and  municipium.    The  country  around  was,  as  it  still  is, 
productive  in  flax,  and  hence  we  read  of  this  city's  having  fur- 
nished sails  for  t  he  Roman  fleet.    The  Tuscan  name  was  prob- 
ably Tarcuna.    The  site  of  the  place  is  still  indicated  by  some 
rains  near  Corneto,  still  called  Turchina.    12.  Centum  Cellar, 
to  the  south,  now  Civita  Vecchia.    This  place,  which  obtain- 
ed its  name  from  a  large  number  of  hamlets  that  were  scat- 
tered around,  first  assumed  importance  when  Trajan  caused  a 
magnificent  harbor  to  be  constructed  here,  which  Pliny  the 
younger  has  described  in  one  of  his  letters.    Two  immense  piers 
formed  the  port,  which  was  semicircular,  while  an  island,  con- 
structed artificially  of  immense  masses  of  rock,  brought  there 
by  vessels  and  sunk  in  the  sea,  served  as  a  break-water  in  front, 
and  supported  a  pharos.    The  coast  being  very  destitute  of 
shelter  for  vessels  of  burden,  this  work  of  Trajan's  was  a  great 
national  benefit,  and  hence  the  place  was  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Trajani  Portus.  Centum  Cella?  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  the  inhabitants  built  another  town  some  dis- 
tance inland ;  but  afterward  they  reoccupied  the  site  of  "  the 
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old  city,"  which  from  that  circumstance  obtained  its  present 
name. 

13.  Pyrgi  or  Pyrgos,  to  the  southeast,  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and,  as  its  name  imports,  of  Grecian,  that  is,  Pelasgio 
origin.  This  city  contained  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Lucina, 
celebrated  for  its  riches  until  plundered  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, not  long  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The 
modern  town  of  Santa  Severa  occupies  its  place.  14.  Care, 
a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  called  by 
the  Greek  writers  Agylla  ('AyvAAa).  It  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  of  Etruria,  and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for 
justice  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  though  very  powerful  and  able 
to  send  out  fleets  and  armies,  it  always  abstained  from  piracy, 
to  which  the  other  Etrurian  cities  were  so  much  addicted. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  inhabitants  of  Ca?re 
rendered  that  city  an  important  service  by  receiving  their 
priests  and  vestals,  and  by  defeating  the  Gauls  on  their  return 
through  the  Sabine  country,  on  which  occasion  they  are  said 
to  have  recovered  the  gold  with  which  Rome  had  purchased  its 
liberation.  In  return  for  this,  the  Romans  declared  the  Ceerites 
public  guests  of  Rome,  and  admitted  them  to  a  portion  of  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  her  citizens.  In  Strabo's  time  this  celebra- 
ted city  was  reduced  to  insignificance,  being  less  frequented 
than  the  mineral  waters  (Aqua  Cczretdna,  now  Bagni  di 
Sasso)  in  its  vicinity.  The  remains  of  Caere  are  still  to  be 
traced  about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  spot  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Cervetcri.  15.  Lorium,  to  the  southeast,  a  small 
place,  answering  now  to  Castel  Guido.  In  a  villa  here  Anto- 
ninus Pius  was  brought  up,  and  here,  also,  he  died.  16.  Por- 
tus  Augusti.  An  account  of  this  will  be  given  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  Ostia  in  Latium. 

In  order  to  describe  what  remains  of  Etruria,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  the  northeast  portion  of  that  province,  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Amus,  and  will  then  examine  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Pursuing  this  course,  we  come  to,  1.  ArrMium, 
now  Arezzo,  a  town  of  considerable  celebrity,  and  generally 
considered  as  one  of  the  principal  states  of  Etruria.  It  became 
a  plaoe  of  great  importance  to  the  Romans,  as  a  defence  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  we  also  find  the  con- 
sul Flaminius  posted  there  to  defend  the  entrance  of  Etruri* 
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against  Hannibal.  Ctesar  did  not  neglect  to  make  himself 
master  of  this  important  place  when  he  had  seized  upon  Ari- 

mmuii),  but  went  Antony  with  five  cohorts  to  occupy  it.  Ar- 
rctiuin  was  much  celebrated  for  its  terra  cvtta  vases,  wiiich 
Plinv  ranks  with  those  of  8amos  and  Saexintum.  Besides  the 
Arretium  which  we  are  hero  considering,  and  which  for  that  rea- 
son was  sometimes  called  Arretium  Veins,  there  were  two  other 
Roman  colonies  of  the  same  name  in  this  quarter,  distinguished 
as  Arretium  Julium  and  Arretium  Fiikns.  The  former  of 
these  answers  to  the  modern  Subliano,  the  latter  to  Castigli- 
o)ic.  2.  Cart  una,  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Arretium. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  and  of  Pclas- 
gic  origin,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  massy  remains  of  its  an- 
cient walls.  It  was  fabled  by  some  to  have  been  founded  by 
Corythus,  father  of  Dardanus,  and  hence  is  called  by  Virgil  the 
city  of  Corythus.  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  modern  name  is  the  same  as  the  ancient.  '•}.  Pe- 
rusia, somewhat  to  the  southeast  of  the  Lacus  Trasy menus, 
and  on  the  site  pf  the  modern  city  of  Perugia.  This  place  was 
scarcely  inferior  in  antiquity  to  Cortona,  and  equal  to  it  in  dig- 
nity and  rank  among  the  confederated  cities  of  Etruria.  It 
was  also  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Perusia  became  a  Roman  colony 
about  B.C.  44,  and  some  years  after  sustained  a  memorable 
siege,  in  which  Antony  holdout  against  Octavianus  tiesar,  but 
was  at  length  forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  On  t  his  occasion 
many  of  the  Perusians  were  put  to  death,  and  the  city  was  ac- 
cidentally burned;  a  madman  having  set  fire  to  his  own  house, 
a  general  conflagration  ensued.  Perusia,  however,  appears  to 
have  risen  from  its  ruins,  and  under  the  Kmperor  Justinian  wo 
find  it  maintaining  a  successful  siege  against  the  Goths. 

4.  Ctusium,  to  the  west  of  Perusia,  and  nearly  on  a  line 
with  it,  now  Chiusi.  This  was  the  capital  of  Porsena,  the 
early  enemy  of  Rome.  Its  first  name  is  said  to  have  been  Ca- 
fners,  and  it  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Umbrian 
Camertes,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Tuscans.  The  siege 
of  Clusinm  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  provocation  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Roman  ambassadors,  led  to  the  capture  of 
Rome  itself.  It  was  near  this  place  that  Porsena  erected  for 
himself  the  splendid  mausoleum,  of  which  Pliny  has  transmit- 
ted to  us  a  description  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  but  which 
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bears  no  small  appearance  of  fiction,  since,  had  so  stupendous 
a  work  actually  existed,  some  traces  of  it  would  have  remained, 
not  merely  in  Pliny's  day,  but  even  in  the  present  age.  Pliny 
makes  a  distinction  between  Clusium  Vetus  and  Novum.  A 
village  named  Chiusi,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  north  of 
Arretium,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  latter.  5.  Volsinii  or 
Volsinium,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Volsiniensis, 
and  now  Bolsena,  ranked  among  the  cities  of  Etruria.  It  sub- 
sequently became  so  enervated  by  its  wealth  and  luxury  as  to 
allow  its  slaves  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  give  way  to 
the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  and  excess,  till  at  last  the  cit- 
izens were  forced  to  seek  protection  from  Rome.  The  rebels 
were  then  speedily  reduced  and  brought  to  condign  punishment. 
As  a  proof  of  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Volsinii,  it  is  stated  by 
Pliny  that  it  possessed,  when  taken  by  the  Romans,  no  less  than 
two  thousand  statues.  From  Livy  we  learn  that  the  Etrus- 
can goddess  Nortia  was  worshipped  here,  and  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  mark  the  years  by  fixing  nails  in  her  temple.  Vol- 
sinii at  a  later  period  was  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus. 

6.  Void,  an  ancient  city,  which  appears  to  have  stood  be- 
tween the  preceding  and  Tarquinii.  Its  site  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Piano  di  Void.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Volcientes.  7.  Fiinum  Voltumna,  to  the  southeast  of  Volsinii, 
and  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Etrurian  nation  was  held  on  solemn  occasions.  8.  Trossulum, 
a  little  to  the  southeast,  of  which  some  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered at  a  place  which  bears  the  name  of  Trosso.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  this  town  having  been  taken  by  cavalry  alone,  the  Ro- 
man horse  from  that  circumstance  obtained  the  name  of  Tros- 
suli.  9.  Fescennium,  oast  of  the  Lacus  Ciminus,  and  near  the 
Tiber,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  modern  Galese.  It  is  noted 
in  the  annals  of  Roman  poetry  for  the  nuptial  songs  called  Car- 
mina  Fescennina,  to  which,  according  to  Festus,  it  gave  its 
name.  10.  Falerium,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  Fall- 
n't,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Falisci.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  the  position  of 
the  present  Civita  Castellana.  The  wars  of  the  Falisci  with 
Rome  are  chiefly  detailed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  where  the 
celebrated  story  of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster  of  Falerii  oc- 
curs.   It  was  not,  however,  till  the  third  year  after  the  first  Pu- 
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nic  war  that  this  people  were  finally  reduced.  The  waters  of 
the  Faliscan  territory  were  supposed,  like  those  of  the  Clitum- 

nus,  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of  communicating  a  white 
color  to  cattle.  1 1 .  Ca/H  /ia,  to  the  southeast  of  Jlnns  Soracte, 
and  often  mentioned  in  the  early  annals  of  Rome.  It  stood  at 
a  place  now  called  Civitucula. 

12.  Vt  ii,  to  the  east  of  Cirre,  and  eleven  miles  from  Rome, 
to  which  it  was  at  one  time  a  formula  hie  rival.  It  sustained 
many  long  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  was  at  last  taken  by 
Camillas  after  a  sieyv  of  ten  years.  Its  opulence  is  attested 
by  the  account  which  historians  have  ^iven  of  the  booty  that 
Camillus  obtained  for  his  army  at  its  fall.  In  fertility  of  soil  and 
extent  of  territory.  Veil  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  its  ri- 
val. After  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  (lauls,  an  effort  was 
made  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Roman  power  to  Yeii.  Jt  faded, 
and  from  this  time  we  scarcely  hear  of  the  latier  city.  Yeii 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Julius  (';esar,  who  divided  its 
lands  arnonLr  his  soldiers;  but  in  the  civil  wars  which  ensued 
after  his  death,  it  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  left  in  a  most  des- 
olate state.  It  rose,  however,  from  its  ruins,  and  was  raised  t/» 
municipal  rank,  probably  under  Tiberius:  and  we  find  it  ex- 
isting even  under  the  Kmperors  (  oiislantine  and  Theodosian. 
Its  site  answers  to  the  spot  now  called  f  Isntn  Farm  sr. 

)  y  ... 

Islamjs  ore  Tin;  Coast  oi    Knti  ni  \, 

L  Urgos,  called  by  Rutilius  Gorgon,  and  lying  in  a  south- 
west direction  from  Partus  Hcrcults  Liburni  or  Leghorn.  It  is 
now  Gorgona.    2.  Mccnaria,  near  the  preceding,  now  Meloria. 

3.  Ilva,  now  Elba,  called  by  the  Greeks  jElhdlia,  distant 
about  ten  miles  from  Populonium,  the  nearest  point  of  the  Tus- 
can coast.  Ilva  was  early  celebrated  for  its  rich  iron  mines, 
but  by  whom  they  were  first  discovered  and  worked  is  uncer- 
tain, as  they  are  said  to  exhibit  the  marks  of  labors  carried  on 
for  an  incalculable  time.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  the  first  to  make  known  the  mineral  riches 
of  this  island,  and  that  it  was  from  them  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrheni 
learned  to  estimate  its  value,  which  may  have  held  out  to  them 
no  small  inducement  for  settling  on  a  coast  otherwise  deficient 
in  natural  advantages.  It  is  to  this  latter  people  that  we  may 
trace  the  name  of  jEthalia,  since  it  appears  that  Lemnos, 
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which  they  once  inhabited,  bore,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Polybius,  the  same  appellation  in  more  ancient  times.  The 
Portus  Argons,  in  this  island,  fabled  to  have  derived  its  name 

from  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  is  now  Porto  Feraio. 

4.  Planasia,  a  small  island  between  Ilva  and  Corsica,  called 
Planasia  by  Varro,  and  Pldndria  by  Pliny.  It  is  now  Pia- 
nosa.  Tacitus  relates  that  Augustus  banished  to  this  island 
his  nephew  Agrippa,  and  that  the  young  prince  was  put  to  death 
here  on  the  accession  of  Tiberius.  5.  Caprdria,  northwest  of 
Ilva,  and  now  Capraia.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  goats 
(caprcc)  with  which  it  abounded.  Hence,  also,  the  Greeks 
called  it  Mgdon  (A/y<Awv,  from  af£).  6.  Igilium,  opposite  the 
harbor  of  Cosa,  and  now  Giglio.  Close  to  it  lay  another  small 
island,  called  Didnium  or  ArUmisium,  now  Gianuti. 


6.  UMBRIA  AND  PICENUM. 

UMBRIA. 

(A.)   Name  and  Boondabies. 

I.  Umbria  takes  its  name  from  the  Umbriy  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  called  by  the  Greeks  'O/^pt/tot,  a  word  which  this  lat- 
ter people  supposed  to  be  derived  from  ofiOpoc,  i 4  a  rain-storm," 
under  the  singular  idea  that  they  were  a  people  saved  from  a 
universal  deluge. 

II.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Umbrians  were  originally 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  and  they  are  regarded  by  some 
of  the  ancients  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Their 
territory  at  first,  too,  was  very  extensive,  embracing  probably 
not  only  what  afterward  was  called  Umbria,  but  also  the  south- 
ern  part  of  Etruria,  and  the  district  occupied  by  the  Sabines 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  Tiber ;  while,  on  the  northeast 
slope  of  the  Apennines,  toward  the  upper  sea  and  the  Po,  they 
are  said  to  have  spread  as  conquerors,  to  have  expelled  the  Li- 
burnians  and  the  Siculi  from  the  coast,  and  to  have  maintained 
an  obstinate  contest  with  the  Tuscans  for  the  territory  on  the 
lower  Po. 

III.  But  Umbria,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  here  to  con- 
sider it,  that  is,  under  the  limits  which  were  assigned  to  it  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  very  different  from  all  this,  and 
was  bounded  as  follows :  On  the  north  by  the  Rubicon,  which 
separated  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Adri- 
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atic  and  Picenum  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Apennines  fl&d  Tiber, 
dividing  it  from  Etruria :  and  on  the  south  by  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

■ 

(B.)    Sketch  or  the  Histokt  or  Umbiia. 

I.  Thk  Umbri  come  into  collision  with  the  Etruscans,  who  defeat  them,  and 
take  three  hundred  of  their  towns. 

II.  Not  loog  after  this  a  new  foe  appears,  equally  formidable  to  both  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered,  namely,  the  Galli  Sendnes,  the  same  who  afterward 
took  Rome.  The  Tuscans  are  vanquished  and  driven  from  the  country  around 
the  Po,  while  the  Umbri  also  feel  the  force  of  the  invasion,  and  are  driven  from 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  into  the  mountains.  The  Senones  take  possession 
of  the  coast. 

III.  The  decisive  struggle  between  the  Etruscans  and  Romans  now  takes 
place,  and  we  find  the  Camertcs  Umbri,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Etruria,  offer- 
ing to  assist  the  Romans  in  their  attack  upon  their  Etruscan  neighbors.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  emissary  sent  by  the  Romans,  and  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  Etruscan  language,  is  enabled  thereby  to  converse  with  the  Camtrte* 
Umbr%,  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  them. 

IV.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Umbri  make,  when  it  is  too 
late,  an  effort  to  check  the  advance  of  the  conquering  s^mans.  The  consul 
Decius,  who  has  advanced  into  Etruria,  retraces  his  steps  to  oppose  the  new 
enemy,  and  the  other  consul  Fabius,  who  has  been  fighting  against  the  Sam- 
nites,  is  ordered  by  the  senate  to  march  round  against  the  Umbri,  who  are  as- 
sembled at  Mevanta. 

V.  This  joint  movement  damps  the  spirit  of  the  Umbri,  and  their  forces  dis- 
perse to  their  several  strongholds.  Only  one  tribe,  called  Malrrxna,  keeps  the 
field,  and  attacks  the  camp  of  Fabius,  but  are  defeated,  B.C.  307.  In  a  short 
time  most  of  the  communities  of  Umbri  submit  to  Rome  without  much  resist- 
ance ;  Sarslna,  however,  is  one  of  the  last  to  yield.  The  Senones  are  totally  ex- 
tirpated about  twenty-five  years  afterward,  and  Umbria  again  reaches  to  the  sea. 

(C.)  Citiki  or  Umbbia. 
Advancing  from  the  Rubicon  along  the  coast,  we  come  to, 
1.  Arimlnum,  now  Rimini,  situate  between  the  rivers  Art  mi- 
nus and  Aprusa,  now  the  Marecchia  and  Ansa,  and  the  former 
of  which  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  city.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Senones,  Ariminum,  originally  an  Umbrian  city, 
received  a  Roman  colony.  From  this  period  it  was  considered 
a  most  important  place,  and  the  key  of  Italy  on  the  eastern 
•oast ;  and  hence  we  generally  find  a  Roman  army  stationed 
there  during  the  Gallic  and  Punic  wars.  How  much  import- 
ance Ceesar  attached  to  the  possession  of  this  place  is  shown  by 
his  seizing  it  immediately  after  orossing  the  Rubicon.  That  it 
continued  to  flourish  under  Augustus  is  evident  from  the  re- 
mains of  several  great  works  erected  there  during  the  reign  of 
that  emperor.    2.  Pisaurum,  now  Pesaro,  to  the  southeast,  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  River  Pisaurus,  now  the  Faglia.  It  became 
a  Roman  colony  B.C.  185,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  colonized 
again  either  by  Julius  or  Augustus  Caesar,  since  inscriptions 
give  it  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia.  The  climate  of  this  place 
appears  from  Catullus  to  have  been  in  bad  repute.  3.  Sena 
Gallica,  now  Sinigag-lia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Mi- 
sus,  now  the  Nigola.  The  surname  Gallica  was  added  to  dis- 
tinguish this  place  from  the  Etruscan  Sena.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans  after  they  had  expelled,  or,  rather,  exterminated 
the  Senones.  During  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Sena, 
which  sided  with  Marius,  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pompey. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  north  of  Umbria,  in  order  to  de- 
scribe the  interior  of  the  province.  Advancing,  then,  from  this 
point,  we  come  Jo,  1.  Sarsina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sapis, 
now  the  Savio,  and  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Plautus,  tfie  comic  writer.  Sarsina  must 
have  been  at  o#  time  a  place  of  note,  since  it  gave  name  to  a 
numerous  Umbrian  tribe.  From  ancient  inscriptions  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  municipium.  The  Sapinian  tribe  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  mountainous  district  near  the  source  of  the  river 
whence  they  derived  their  appellation,  and  to  have  dwelt  not  far 
from  Sarsina.  Some  vestige  of  the  ancient  name  may  still  be 
traced  in  that  of  a  place  now  called  Sapigno.  2.  Pitinum  Pi- 
saurense,  to  the  southeast,  so  called  from  its  situation  on  the1 
River  Pisaurus.  It  is  now  probably  Piagnino.  3.  Urbinum 
Metaurense,  to  the  southeast,  now  Urbania,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Metaurus,  whence  it  derived  the  latter  part  of 
its  name.  4.  Urbinum  Hortense,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  same  river,  now  Urbino,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  , 
of  the  same  name.  Here  Valens,  general  of  Vitellius,  was  put 
to  death.  In  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  this  place  is  the 
defile  anciently  called  Petra  Pertusa  or  Intercisa,  now  il  Furlo 
or  Sasso  Forato,  from  its  being  cut  through  the  rook  which 
here  closes  in  to  the  edge  of  the  River  Cantiano.  This  work 
must  doubtless  be  referred  to  the  construction  of  the  Flaminian 
Way.  5.  Forum  Sempronii,  nearer  the  sea,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Metaurus.  It  answers  to  the  modern  Fossom- 
brone.  The  battle  between  Hasdrubal  and  the  Roman  gener- 
als must  have  taken  place  here,  according  to  the  best  opinions. 
A  hill  between  Fossombrone  and  the  pass  of  Furlo  is  still  called 
Monte  tfAsdrubale. 
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6.  Sentinum,  to  the  southwest,  and  nearer  the  Apennines, 
now  Sentina.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity  between  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls  leagued  with  the 
Sarnnites,  B.C.  295,  in  which  the  consul  Decius  so  nobly  de- 
voted himself  for  his  country.  Sentinum  is  also  noted  for  hav- 
ing held  out  against  the  second  triumvirate.  7.  Camtrinum; 
to  the  southeast,  on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  and  now  Cameri- 1 
no.  This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Camerte  of 
Strabo,  to  which  we  will  presently  come. 

We  must  now  turn  to  that  part  of  Umbria  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines.  Beginning  with 
the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  we  come  to,  1.  Tifernum  Tibcrinum, 
so  called  because  near  the  sources  of  that  stream.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  left  bank,  and  answers  to  the  modern  Cittd  di  Cas- 
tello.  Tifernum  is  chiefly  known  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  situated  near  the  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny.  2.  Igwri- 
um,  to  the  south  of  Tifernum,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  It  is  now  Eugubbio,  or  more  commonly 
Gubbio,  and  was  a  tnunicipium.  This  city  has  acquired  great 
celebrity  in  modern  times  from  the  discovery,  in  its  vicinity, 
A.D.  1440,  of  several  bronze  tablets  covered  with  inscriptions, 
some  of  which  are  in  Umbrian,  others  in  Latin  characters.  To 
the  northeast  of  this  place  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Apenni- 
nus,  to  which  the  Umbrians  resorted  to  sacrifice,  as  the  Etrus- 
cans did  to  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  and  the  Latins  to  the  Al- 
ton Mount.  Some  vestiges  of  this  temple  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  Monte  SanV  Ubaldo.  3.  Nuctria,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Nocera.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for  its  manu- 
facture of  wooden  vessels.  4.  Mevania,  to  the  southwest  of 
the  preceding,  now  Bevagna.  This  place  was  famous  for  its 
wide-extended  plains  and  rich  pastures.  Here  Vitellius  took 
post,  as  if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for  the  empire 
against  Vespasian,  but  soon  after  withdrew  his  forces.  This 
city  is  also  memorable  as  having  been  the  birth-plaoe  of  Pro- 
pertius. 

5.  Spoletium,  Jo  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Spoleto. 
It  ranked  high  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  but  it  suf- 
fered severely  from  proscription  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sylla.  6.  Canute,  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  noticed  by 
Strabo  among  the  principal  towns  of  Umbria.    The  ancient 
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site  still  retains  the  name  of  Carsoli.  7.  Tudery  about  eight 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Carsulce,  and  now  Todi.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  Umbria,  and  famous  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Mars.  Its  situation  on  a  lofty  hill  rendered  it  a  place 
of  great  strength.  8.  Am&ria,  south  of  the  preceding,  and  near 
the  Tiber.  It  is  now  Amelia.  This  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  ancient  cities  of  Umbria,  and,  according  to  Cato, 
could  boast  of  an  origin  greatly  anterior  to  that  of  Rome.  It 
was  a  municipiutn,  and  became  a  colony  under  Augustus. 
9.  Camerte,  between  Ameria  and  Tuder,  and  now  Camarata. 
It  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Camertes,  a  powerful  Umbrian 
tribe. 

10.  Inter amna,  east  of  Ameria,  and  so  called  because  situa- 
ted between  two  branches  of  the  River  Nar.  Hence,  also,  the 
inhabitants  were  known  as  the  Inter amndtes  Nartes,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  of  Interamna  on  the  Liris,  in  New  La- 
tium.  It  is  now  the  well-known  town  of  Terni.  This  place 
suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla. 
The  adjacent  plains,  which  were  watered  by  the  Nar,  are  rep- 
resented as  the  most  productive  in  Italy,  and  Pliny  assures  us 
that  the  meadows  were  cut  four  times  in  the  year.  11.  Nar- 
i»ta,  lower  down  on  the  Nar,  more  anoiently  oalled  Nequinum, 
and  now  Narni.  This  change  of  name  took  place  after  the 
town  had  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  when  it  received  a  colo- 
ny with  the  view  of  serving  as  a  point  of  defence  against  the 
Umbri.  It  was  situate  on  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flowed  the  Nar.  A  bridge  was  raised  over  this  river  by  Au- 
gustus, the  arch  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  highest  known. 
12.  Ocriculum^  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  a  few  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  now  Otricoli.  This 
place  suffered  severely  during  the  Social  War,  but  was  still,  in 
Strabo's  time,  a  city  of  note. 

PI  01  If  DM. 
(A.)    N  a  m  k,  Boundaries,  itc. 

I.  Picenum  took  its  name  from  the  Picentes,  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  a  colony  of  Sabines ;  and  these  colonists  are  said  to 
have  assumed  the  appellation  of  Picentes  because  led  in  their 
migration  from  homo  by  a  woodpecker  (picus),  the  sacred  bird 
of  Mamers»or  Mars.  •According,  however,  to  the  legend  of  the 
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poets,  they  were  so  called  from  the  ancient  Pious,  the  mythic 
leader  of  their  colony. 

II.  Picenum  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Umbria,  on  the 
east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  west  by  Umbria  and  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  and  on  the  south  by  the  country  of  the  Sa~ 
bines  and  that  of  the  Vestini.  This  arrangement  comprehends 
under  the  name  of  Picenum  the  territory  of  the  Prcrtulii,  who 
were,  in  fact,  however,  a  different  people  from  the  Picentes,  but 
are  here,  for  convenience'  sake,  ranked  along  with  them  under 
the  same  general  head. 

III.  Picenum  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Italy.  The  produce  of  its  fruit-trees  was  particularly  es- 
teemed. 

IV.  The  Sabines  were  not  apparently  the  first  or  sole  pos- 
sessore of  this  country.  The  Siculi,  Liburni,  and  Umbri,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny ;  the  Pelasgi,  as  Silius  Italicus  reports ;  and 
the  Tyrrheni,  according  to  Strabo,  all  at  different  periods  form- 
ed settlements  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

V.  The  conquest  of  Picenum  cost  the  Romans  but  little 
trouble.  It  was  e fleeted  about  269  B.C.,  not  long  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  when  360,000  men,  as  Pliny 
assures  us,  submitted  to  the  Roman  authorities. 

(B.)   Cities  or  Pice  num. 

Beginning  at  the  north,  from  the  River  jEsis,  now  the  Esino, 
which  separates  Picenum,  in  this  quarter,  from  Umbria,  we 
come  to,  1.  Ancona,  on  the  coast,  and  still  retaining  its  ancient 
name.  This  place,  in  (Ireek  yAyxu)v,  was  so  called  from  the 
angular  or  bended  form  of  the  promontory  on  which  it  was 
placed,  the  term  dy/ajv,  in  Greek,  conveying  the  general  idea  of 
any  thing  curved  or  bent.  This  city  is  said  to  have  been  of 
Doric  origin,  and  to  have  hern  founded  by  some  Syracusans, 
who  were  flying  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  It  is  spoken 
of  by  Livy  as  a  naval  station  of  some  importance  in  the  wars 
of  Rome  with  the  Illyrians,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  port  of 
consequence  even  in  Trajan's  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
works  erected  by  that  emperor,  which  are  still  extant  there. 
According  to  Strabo,  its  territory  was  very  fertile  in  corn  and 
wine.  Its  purple  dye  is  celebrated  by  Silius  Italicus.  2.  Nu- 
mana,  about  ten  miles  further  on,  an  old  settlement  of  the  Sic- 
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uli,  now  Humana.  3.  Potentia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
now  the  Potcnza.  The  remains  of  the  city  are  close  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Maria  di  Potenza.  4.  Firmum,  to  the  south- 
east, and  about  five  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  colonized  to- 
ward the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The  modern  town 
of  Fermo  answers  to  it,  and  is  yet  a  place  of  some  note  in  the 
Marca  aVAncona.  The  Castellum  Firmanorum  is  now  the 
Porto  di  Fermo.  5.  Cupra,  to  the  south,  termed  Maritima, 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  city  known  by  the  name  of  Cu- 
pra Montana.  It  was  an  establishment  of  the  Etruscans,  who 
are  said  to  have  worshipped  Juno  here  under  the  name  of  Cu- 
pra. The  temple  of  the  goddess  was  restored  by  Hadrian. 
The  site  of  this  place  is  commonly  fixed  at  Marano.  6.  Cos- 
trum  Truentinum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trucntus,  now  the 
Tronto,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  the  only  remaining  es- 
tablishment of  the  Liburni,  a  well-known  Illyrian  nation,  in 
Italy.  According  to  the  same  writer,  they  once  occupied  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory  on  this  coast. 

Returning  to  the  north  of  Picenum,  in  order  to  examine  the 
interior  of  this  province,  wo  come  to,  L  Cupra  Montana,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  vEsis,  and  so  named  from  its  situation  among 
the  mountains.  It  was  near  the  present  Masaccio  aVIesi. 
2.  Cingulum,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  now  Cingoto.  It  sur- 
rendered to  Caesar,  thougli  Labienus,  then  a  great  partisan  of 
Pompey's,  had  fortified  it  at  his  own  expense.  3.  Anximum, 
to  the  northeast,  and  near  Ancona,  now  Osimo.  From  its 
strength  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Picenum. 
In  the  time  of  Procopius  it  was  a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of 
the  province.  4.  Asculum  Picenum,  southwest  of  Fir  mum,  and 
now  Ascot i.  It  was  called  Picenum,  to  distinguish  it  from  As- 
culum in  Apulia.  This  city  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  place 
of  great  strength,  being  surrounded  by  walls  and  inaccessible 
heights.  It  was  the  first  city  to  declare  against  the  Romans 
when  the  social  war  broke  out,  and  its  example  was  followed 
by  the  whole  of  Picenum.  In  tho  course  of  that  war  it  main- 
tained a  long  and  memorable  siege  against  Pompey,  who  finally, 
however,  compelled  the  place  to  surrender.  Cicero  mentions 
Barrus,  a  native  of  Asculum,  as  a  most  eloquent  orator. 
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Of  this  people  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  except  that  they  were  of  a  differ- 
ent race  from  the  Picentes.  Their  territory  was  fertile,  and  celebrated  for  its 
wine  ;  and  we  know  that  Hannibal  availed  himself  of  these  resources  when  he 
led  his  army  through  this  district,  on  his  way  to  the  south,  after  his  campaign 
in  Etruria,  as  did  Claudius  Nero  when  proceeding  by  forced  marches  to  join 
his  colleague  who  was  opposed  to  Ha.s«lrufc. 

Few  places  of  any  consequence  occur  in  this  territory.  We  may  mention, 
however,  1.  Inter amna  Pratuitdna,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  three  other 
cities  of  the  name  of  Intcramna,  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Its  modern  name  is 
Tcramo,  situated  between  the  small  rivers  Yiziola  and  Turdtno.  2.  Beregra^  to 
the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Vomanus,  now  the  Vomano.  Its 
particular  site  is  undetermined.  3.  Hadna,  between  the  Vomanut  and  Matrtnu*, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  Its  emporium  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  river.  Hadna  is  now  Atri,  and  its  harbor  just  mentioned,  Porto  d'Atri. 
This  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  a  colony  from  the  Hadria  to  the 
north  of  the  Po.  It  seems  generally  allowed  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  de- 
scended from  a  family  originally  of  this  city.  v 

6.  SABINI,  -EQUI,  MARSI,  PELIGNI,  VESTINI,  AND  MARRUCDNI. 

8  A  B  I  N  I. 

(A)    Namk,  History,  Territory,  <Sc  c. 

I.  The  Sabines  appear  to  be  generally  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  indigenous  tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few 
who  preserved  their  rare  pure  and  unmixed.  Their  name,  ac- 
cording to  Cato,  was  derived  from  the  god  Sabus,  an  aboriginal 
deity,  whose  son  Sancus  was  the  Habine  Hercules. 
•  II.  The  Sabines  were  a  mountaineer  race  originally,  and  ap- 
.  pear  to  have  been  at  first  a  very  inconsiderable  community,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  accounts  of  Cato,  who,  as  quoted  by 
onysius  of  Halicarnassus,  reported  that  the  first  Sabines  settled 
in  an  obscure  place  named  Tcs(rtn<i,  in  the  vieinity  of  Amiter- 
num.  As  their  numbers  increased,  however,  they  rapidly  ex- 
tended themselves  in  every  direction,  expelling  the  Aborigines 
irom  the  district  of  Re&te,  and  thence  sending  out  numerous 
colonies  into  Picenum,  Samnium,  and  the  several  petty  nations 
who  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  section. 

III.  The  early  connection  of  the  Sabines  with  Rome,  which 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,  naturally  forms  the  most  interesting 
epoch  in  their  history,  but  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 
notice  here.  Their  entire  subjugation  was  effected  by  Curius 
Dentatus,  who  carried  fire  and  desolation  beyond  the  sources 
of  the  Nar  and  Velinus,  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

IV.  The  country  of  the  Sabines,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
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was  bounded  as  follows :  on  the  north  by  Umbria,  on  the  south 
by  Latium,  on  the  west  by  Umbria  and  Etruria,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  country  of  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  &o.  . 

V.  The  Romans  had  no  general  name  comprehending  the 
Sabines  along  with  the  tribes  supposed  to  have  issued  from 
them.  The  latter,  as  welldfce  Marsi  and  Peligni  as  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Luoanians,  they  termed  Sabellians. 

(B.)    Cities  or  thb  Sabini. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  we  come 
to,  1.  Antemnce,  a  city  of  the  Aborigines,  and  more  ancient  than 
Rome  itself.  From  its  position  it  belonged  strictly  to  Latium, 
being  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio ;  but  that  it  afterward  formed 
part  of  the  Sabine  confederacy  is  evident  from  its  being  one  of 
the  first  cities  which  resented  the  outrage  offered  to  that  nation 
by  the  rape  of  their  women.  Its  name,  according  to  Varro,  in- 
dicated its  position,  "  AntemtuB,  quod  ante  amnem,  qui  influit 
in  Tiberim"  2.  Fidence,  to  the  northeast,  near  the  Tiber,  and 
between  four  and  five  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  at  first  a  col- 
ony of  Alba,  Romulus  conquered  the  plaoe  soon  after  the  death 
of  Tatius.  After  many  attempts  to  emancipate  itself,  it  was 
stormed  by  the  dictator  Mamerous  ^milius.  After  this  it  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  a  deserted  plaoe,  but  it  subsequently 
rose  again  to  the  rank  of  a  municipium.  A  terrible  disaster 
occurred  here  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the  fall  of  a  wooden 
amphitheatre  during  a  show  of  gladiators,  by  which  accident 
fifty  thousand  persons,  as  Tacitus  reports,  or  twenty  thousand, 
according  to  Suetonius,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  site  of 
this  city  is  near  Castel  Giubileo.  3.  Crustumtrium,  about  two 
miles  further  on,  in  the  same  direction.  This  was  also  a  colo- 
ny of  Alba,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The  Crustumini 
were  vanquished  by  Romulus,  and  a  settlement  was  formed  in 
their  territory,  the  fertility  of  which  is  extolled  by  more  than 
one  writer.  The  ruins  of  Crustumerium  still  exist  in  a  place 
called  Marcigliano  Vecchio.  4.  Nomentum,  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  on  the  site  now  called  by  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
name,  Lamentana  Vecchia.  This  also  was  a  colony  of  Alba, 
and  therefore  originally,  perhaps,  a  Latin  city,  but  from  its  po- 
sition it  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Sabines.  Nomentum,  in 
the  time  of  Propertius,  was  but  an  insignificant  place,  yet  its 
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territory  was  long  celebrated  for  the  produce  of  its  vineyards, 
and  hence,  in  the  time  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  we  find  that  land 
in  this  district  was  sold  for  enormous  sums.  The  former  had 
an  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  which  was  his  favorite 
retreat.  The  wine  of  Nomentum  is  praised  by  Athenceus  and 
Martial.  '    %  • 

5.  Comiculum,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  giving  name 
to  the  Corniculani  Colles.  It  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of 
Servius  Tullius.  6.  Erctum,  north  of  Nomentum,  and  the 
scene  of  many  contests  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines 
leagued  with  the  Etruscans.  In  Strata's  time  it  was  little 
more  than  a  village.  Its  site  is  at  Rimane,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  beyond  Monte  Ritondo.  7.  Regit  turn,  near  E  return, 
and  the  native  place  of  Atta  Clausus,  or  Appius  Claudius,  the 
founder  of  the  Claudian  family  at  Rome.  8.  Cures,  to  the  north 
of  Eretum,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Numa  Pompil- 
his.  It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  though  Virgil  and 
Ovid  apply  the  term  parvi  to  it,  yet  it  must  have  been  a  pop- 
ulous and  powerful  city  to  play  the  part  it  did  in  early  Roman 
history.  The  site  of  Cures,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  is  to 
be  fixed  at  Correse,  a  little  town  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
9.  Mandela,  a  village  to  the  southeast  of  Cures,  near  which 
stood  Horace's  Sabine  villa.  It  is  now  Bardela.  The  Mons 
Lucretilis,  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  Monte  Libretti,  and  the  little 
River  Digentia  is  now  the  Licenza. 

10.  Rente,  to  the  northeast  of  Cures,  and  now  Ricti.  In  an- 
tiquity of  origin  this  city  was  equalled  by  few  places  in  Italy, 
since,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the  records  of  that 
country  extend,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of  the 
Umbri,  the  same,  probably,  with  the  Aborigines  of  Italy.  Reate 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  mules,  and  still  more 
so  for  its  asses,  which  sometimes  fetched  the  enormous  price  of 
60,000  sesterces,  about  $2320.  The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in 
which  this  city  was  situated,  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  Tempe,  and  from  their  dewy  freshness  its  mead- 
ows obtained  the  name  of  Rosei  Campi.  11.  Cutiliee,  to  the 
east  of  Reate,  and  also  an  aboriginal  city  of  great  antiquity. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  lake,  now  Pozzo  RtUignano,  and  the 
floating  island  on  its  surface.  This  lake  was  further  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  the  umbilicus,  or  centre  of  Italy, 
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a  fact  which  D'Anville  found  to  be  correct,  when  referred  to 
the  breadth  of  Italy.  Cutilke  was  also  famed  for  its  mineral 
waters,  which  failed,  however,  in  their  effect  on  Vespasian,  who 
is  stated  to  have  died  here. 

12.  Testrina,  to  the  southeast  of  Cutiliae,  and  the  first  seat 
of  the  Sabine  nation.  Its  site  is  near  Civita  Tommassa. 
13.  AmUernum,  northeast  of  Testrina,  near  the  modern  St. 
Vittorino,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Salhist.  14.  Nursia,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
Sabine  territory,  at  the  foot  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  near  the  sources  of  the  Nar.  It  was  noted  for  the 
coldness  of  its  atmosphere,  and  is  now  Norcia.  Polla  Vespa- 
sia,  the  mother  of  Vespasian,  was  born  here,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  family  of  that  emperor  had  possessions  at  a  place  called 
Vespdsiee,  between  Nursia  and  Spoletum,  a  memorial  of  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  Monte  Vespio. 

-fiQUI,  OR  iEQUICOLI. 
(A)    H  i  s  t  o  b  y,  Situation,  &c. 

I.  The  ..iSqui,  or  .Equlcdli,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  more  distin- 
guished in  history  for  their  early  and  incessant  hostility  to  Rome,  than  for  the 
extent  of  their  territory  or  their  numbers.  Livy  himself  expresses  his  surprise 
that  a  nation  apparently  so  small  and  insignificant  should  have  had  a  population 
adequate  to  the  calls  of  a  constant  and  harassing  warfare,  which  it  carried  on 
against  that  city  for  so  many  years. 

II.  But  it  is  plain,  from  the  narrow  limits  which  must  be  assigned  to  this 
people,  that  their  contests  with  Rome  can  not  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  regular 
war,  but  as  a  succession  of  marauding  expeditions,  made  by  these  hardy  but 
lawless  mountaineers  on  the  territory  of  that  city,  and  which  could  only  be  ef- 
fectually checked  by  the  most  entire  and  rigid  subjection. 

III.  The  ^qui  are  to  be  placed  next  to  the  Sabines,  and  between  them  and 
the  Marsi,  chiefly  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Latins.  They  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  possessed  of  forty  towns  ; 
but  many  of  these  must  certainly  have  been  little  more  than  villages,  and  some, 
also,  were  subsequently  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Latium. 

(B.)    Cities  or  the  ^Equi. 

1.  Vdriaf  lying  close  to  the  Digentia  of  Horace.  In  Strabo 
(v.,  p.  238)  it  is  probable  that  we  ought  to  read  Varia  for  Vale- 
ria. The  modern  name  of  this  place  is  Vicovaro.  2.  Carstoli, 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Varia.  It  was  appa- 
rently a  town  of  some  consequence,  and  became  a  Roman  col- 
ony after  the  ^Equi  were  finally  reduced.  It  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  selected  by  the  senate  as  a  residence  for  illus- 
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trious  state  captives  and  hostages.  The  rains  of  this  place  are 
still  called  Celle  di  Carsoli.  3.  Treba,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Anio,  now  Trevi.  This  town  appears  to  have  been  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Augusta,  but  after  what  emperor  it 
was  so  called  is  uncertain.  A  little  lower  down,  the  Anio  forms 
three  small  lakes,  called  Simbrtvii  Lacus,  or  Simbrnina  Stag- 
na.  The  coolness  and  salutary  virtue  of  these  waters  are  com- 
mended by  Celsus.  4.  Subldqutum,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes  just  mentioned,  and  now  Subiaco.  The  ancient  name 
has  reference  to  its  situation  with  regard  to  these  lakes.  It 
may  be  collected  from  Tacitus  (Ann.,  xiv.,  22)  that  this  place 
was  at  first  only  a  villa  of  Nero's. 

->•■-./_•'.  'V 

MARSI. 

,  ,  Mil  „  . 

(A.)    History,  .Situation,  &c. 

I.  The  Marti,  though  inconsiderable  as  a  people,  are  entitled  to  honorable  no- 
tice in  the  page  of  history  for  their  hardihood  and  warlike  spirit.  Their  origin, 
like  that  of  many  other  Italian  tribes,  is  enveloped  in  obscurity  and  fiction.  A 
certain  Phrygian,  named  Marsyas,  is  said  to  ha^  been  the  founder  of  their  race  ; 
by  others,  Marsus,  the  son  of  Circe.  (Pltn.,  vii.,  2.)  Hence  they  are  repre- 
sented as  enchanters,  whose  potent  spells  deprived  the  viper  of  its  venom,  or 
cured  the  hurt  which  it  might  have  caused. 

II.  We  do  not  find  the  Marsi  engaged  in  war  with  Rome  before  B.C.  308, 
when  they  are  defeated  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  Six  years  after  they  again 
assume  a  hostile  character,  but  with  as  little  success :  they  are  beaten  in  the 
field,  and  lose  severaJ  of  their  fortresses.  From  this  time  wo  find  them  the 
firm  and  staunch  allies  of  Rome,  and  contributing  by  their  valor  to  her  triumphs, 
till  her  haughty  and  domineering  spirit  compels  them  and  most  of  the  other 
neighboring  communities  to  seek  by  force  of  arms  for  that  redress  of  their 
wrongs,  and  that  concession  of  privileges  and  immunities,  which  was  not  to  be 
granted  to  their  entreaties.  In  the  war  which  ensues,  and  which,  from  this 
circumstance,  is  called  the  Marsic  as  well  as  the  Social  War,  the  Marsi  are  the 
first  to  take  the  field  under  their  leader  Silus  Pompwdiua,  B.C.  90.  Though 
often  defeated,  the  perseverance  of  the  allies  is  at  last  crowned  with  success 
by  the  grant  of  those  immunities  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  extorted  from 
the  Roman  senate. 

III.  The  Marsi  were  contiguous  to  the  Sabines  and  Vestini  on  the  north,  to 
the  -Equi  and  Hernlci  on  the  west  and  southwest,  to  the  Samnites  on  the  sooth, 
and  to  the  Peligni  on  the  east. 

(B.)    Citibs  op  thi  Marsi. 

1.  Marruvium  or  Marrulriuni,  the  capital  of  the  race,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lacus  Fucinus.  Its  site  is  to  be  fixed  at  San 
Benedetto,  where  inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  The  an- 
cient name  appears  to  contain  the  same  root  with  that  of  the 
Marsi.    No  Roman  colony  was  ever  established  here.    2.  Alba 
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Fucentia,  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  lake.  From  its 
strong  and  secluded  situation,  it  appears  to  have  been  selected 
by  the  Roman  senate  as  a  fit  place  of  residence  for  captives 
of  rank  and  consequence,  as  well  as  for  notorious  offenders. 
Among  the  former  we  may  mention  Syphax,  who  was  after- 
ward removed  to  Tibur ;  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  his 
son  Alexander ;  and  Bituitus,  king  of  the  Arverni.  At  the  time 
of  Cesar's  invasion  of  his  country,  we  find  Alba  adhering  to 
the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  subsequently  repelling  the  attack 
of  Antony,  on  which  occasion  it  obtained  a  warm  and  eloquent 
euiogium  from  Cicero.  Its  ruins  are  still  considerable,  and 
stand  about  a  mile  from  the  modern  city  of  Alba.  3.  Lucus, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Its  inhabitants  are  called 
Lucernes  by  Pliny,  and  it  appears  to  answer  to  the  modern 
Lvco.  Near  this  place  was  the  celebrated  Lucus  Ang-iticc,  or 
grove  of  Angitia,  the  sister  of  Circe,  and  to  which  allusion  is 
made  by  Virgil. 

PELIGNI. 
(A.)   History,  Situation,  &  c. 

I.  The  Peligni  were  not  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes  by  which  they 
were  surrounded  either  by  their  political  importance  or  the  extent  of  their  coun- 
try ;  but  they  dcrire  some  consideration  in  history  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  chief  city  having  been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the  Social  War  as  the  seat 
of  their  new  empire.  Had  their  plans  succeeded,  and  had  Rome  fallen  beneath 
the  effects  of  their  coalition,  Corfinium  would  have  become  the  capital  of  Italy, 
and  perhaps  ol  the  world. 

II.  The  Peligni,  according  to  Festus,  were  of  Illyrian  origin ;  but  Ovid,  who 
onght  to  be  considered  good  authority  in  what  regards  his  own  countrymen,  ex- 
pressly informs  us  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Sabines. 

III.  The  small  and  mountainous  country  of  the  Peligni  seems  to  have  been 
noted  for  the  coldness  of  its  climate,  as  well  as  for  tin?  abundance  of  its  springs 
and  streams.  Some  portion  of  it,  however,  was  fertile.  It  was  separated  from 
the  Marsi  on  the  west  by  the  Apennines ;  to  the  north  it  bordered  on  the  Fe*- 
tini ;  to  the  east  and  southeast  on  the  Marrudni,  Freniani,  and  part  of  Samnium. 

(B.)    Cities  or  tub  Pkliqni. 

1.  Corfinium,  the  chief  city  of  the  race,  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion from  Marruvium.  It  has  already  been  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the  Social  War  for  the  seat  of 
their  empire.  Corfinium  assumed,  in  consequence,  the  name 
of  J t alien,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  new  Italian  confed- 
eracy. It  enjoyed  the  honor,  however,  of  being  styled  the  cap- 
ital of  Italy  only  for  a  short  period,  sinoe  it  appears  to  have  se  - 
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ceded  from  the  coalition  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In 
later  times  we  find  it  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  one  which  Cwsar  was  most  anx- 
ious to  secure  in  his  enterprise  against  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try. It  surrendered  to  him  after  a  short  defence.  The  church 
of  St.  PeNno,  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Popoli,  stands 
on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.  2.  Sulmo,  about  seven  miles 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Sulmone.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  as  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Ovid.  We  learn  from 
Floras  that  this  city  was  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  of  Sylla 
for  having  been  attached  to  the  cause  of  Marius.  It  was  not, 
however,  destroyed  by  him,  since  we  soon  after  read  of  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Cscsar  together  with  Corfinium.  3.  Su- 
per Equum,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and,  according 
to  Frontinus,  a  Roman  colony.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern  Cast  el  Vecchio  Subequo. 

VEST1NL 
(A.)    History,  Situation,  <vc. 

I.  Tub  Vestini  occupied  an  equally  mountainous,  though  more  extensive  tract 
of  country  than  the  other  communities  which  have  just  been  described  To  the 
east  they  reached  as  far  as  the  sea,  being  separated  from  the  Pratutti  on  the 
north  by  the  River  Matrlnus,  and  from  the  Marrucim  on  the  southeast  by  the 
River  Atemus.  On  the  west  they  bordered  on  the  Sabitus,  and  on  the  south  on 
the  Peltgnx. 

IT.  Their  history  offers  no  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest.  They  are  first 
introduced  to  our  notice  in  the  Roman  annals  as  the  allies  of  the  Samnites,  a 
people  to  whom  they  arc  said  not  to  have  been  inferior  in  valor ;  but,  being 
separately  attacked  by  the  Romans,  the  Vestini,  too  weak  to  make  any  effectual 
resistance,  were  soon  compelled  to  submit. 

III.  This  people,  however,  were  not  behindhand  with  their  neighbors  in 
taking  up  arms  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  War ;  they  bore  an  active  part 
in  the  exertions  and  perils  of  that  fierce  and  sanguinary  contest,  and  received 
their  share  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which,  on  its  termination,  were  granted 
to  the  confederates. 

(B.)    Cities  or  the  Vestini. 

1.  Pinna,  now  Civita  di  Penna,  the  chief  city  of  the  race. 
We  are  informed  by  Valerius  Maximus  that  it  sustained  a  siege 
against  the  Roman  army  during  the  Social  War.  It  subsequent- 
ly became  a  Roman  colony.  Vitruvius  notices  some  waters  in 
ite  vicinity  as  being  nitrous.  2.  Angulus,  nearer  the  coast,  now 
Civita  SanV  Angelo.  3.  Cutina  and  Cingilia,  two  fortresses 
among  the  Apennines.    The  former  is  now  Aquana,  and  the 
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latter  Aretenga.  A  little  to  the  north  of  Aquana,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Pioenum,  rises  Monte  Cornoy  called,  also,  il  Gran 
SassOj  and  considered  to  be  the  highest  summit  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  is  probably  the  ancient  Mons  Cunarus.  4.  Aufu 
na,  between  the  two  last-mentioned  places,  and  now  Ofena. 
5.  Aternum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus,  now  Pescara,  which 
is  also  the  modern  name  of  the  place.  6.  Pitinum,  near  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Aternus,  and  now  Torre  di  Pitino.  It  was  sit- 
uate near  a  little  stream  called  Nov  anus  by  Pliny,  which  was 
noted  for  being  dry  in  winter,  but  plentifully  supplied  in  summer. 

■ 

MARRUCINI. 

I.  The  Marrucini  appear  to  have  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Aternus,  between  the  Veslim  to  the  north,  and  the  Fren- 
tarn  to  the  south,  and  between  the  Peligni  and  the  sea  toward  the  west  and  east. 
Cato  derived  their  origin  from  the  Marsi.  Like  that  people,  they  were  account- 
ed a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  and  with  them  they  made  common  cause  against 
the  tyranny  of  Rome. 

II.  The  only  city  of  note  which  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Marrucini  is  Tfdic, 
now  Ckieti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aternus  or  Pescara.  But  all  accounts  agree 
in  describing  it  as  a  large  and  populous  place,  and  worthy  of  being  ranked  among 
the  distinguished  cities  of  Italy.  The  family  of  Asinius  PoUio  came  originally 
from  this  place. 

7.  ROMA. 

I.  Roma,  now  Rome,  the  celobrated  capital  of  Italy  and  the 
Roman  empire,  was  situate  on  the  left,  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  below  the  junction  of  the  Anio  with  that  stream.  From 
the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  it  extended  over  seven  hills,  and 
hence  was  often  called  Urbs  Septicollis.  From  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  however,  it  spread  over  ten  hills,  the  names  of  which 
are  Mons  Palatinus,  Capitolinus,  Caslius,  Aventinus,  Quirt' 
nalis,  Viminalis,  Esquilinus,  Janiculus,  Collis  Hortulorum  or 
Mons  Pincius,  and  Valicanus. 

II.  Of  these  hills  the  Palatine  was  in  the  centre,  while  the 
Collis  Hortulorum  and  the  Aventine  were  the  farthest  on  the 
north  and  south.  Before  the  Collis  Hortulorum  was  included 
in  the  city,  the  furthest  hill  on  the  north  was  the  Qnirinal. 
On  the  Palatine  Hill  was  the  celebrated  Palatine  Library,  and 
the  splendid  temple  of  Apollo  with  which  it  was  connected. 
Here,  too,  was  the  residence  of  Augustus,  subsequently  en- 
larged into  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Ctesars.  The  Pala- 
tine was  the  first  inhabited  part  of  Rome,  and  is  sometimes  put, 
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by  way  of  eminence,  for  the  whole  city.  On  the  Capitoline 
Hill  stood  the  Capitol,  or  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Be- 
tween this  hill  and  the  Palatine  was  the  Forum,  from  which 
three  ascents  led  to  the  Capitol :  1st.  By  the  one  hundred  steps 
of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  which  was  probably  on  the  steepest  side, 
where  it  overhangs  the  Tiber ;  2d.  By  the  Clivus  Capitolinus, 
which  began  from  the  Arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  Temple  of  Sat- 
urn ;  and  3d.  By  the  Clivus  Asy  I  i,  which,  being  less  steep  than 
the  other  two,  was  on  that  account  the  road  by  which  the  tri- 
umphant generals  were  borne  in  their  cars  to  the  Capitol.  The 
Aventine  Hill  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where  Remus  took 
his  station  when  consulting  the  auspices  with  a  view  to  found- 
ing Rome ;  and  here,  too,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  interred. 
The  public  granaries  of  the  city  stood  in  this  quarter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience,  probably,  which  the  river  here  afford- 
ed of  landing  the  wheat  which  came  from  Sicily,  Egypt,  and 
Africa.  On  the  Esquiline  Hill  were  the  splendid  palace  and 
gardens  of  Mrccenas.  Julius  Ccesar  was  born  in  that  part  of 
the  Suburra  which  was  situate  on  this  hill.  The  Campus  Es- 
quilinus,  a  plot  of  ground  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  in 
the  early  days  of  Rome  a  burial-place  for  the  lower  orders,  and 
the  Esquiline  Hill  seems  to  have  been  considered  unhealthy  till 
this  mode  of  burial  was  discontinued.  The  Janiculan  Hill, 
across  the  Tiber,  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  city 
founded  on  its  summit  by  Janus.  Tradition  reported  that  Nu- 
ma  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  this  hill.  The  Vatican  Hill  was 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  vates,  or 
vaticinittm,  as  having  once  been  the  seat  of  Etruscan  divination. 

III.  Ancient  Rome  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven 
gates,  exclusive  of  seven  which  no  longer  existed.  In  the  time 
of  Frontinus,  nine  aqueducts  supplied  it  with  water,  a  number 
which  later  authors  magnify  to  fourteen,  and  even  twenty  ;  but 
the  latter  statement,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Aurelius 
Victor  alone,  is  probably  exaggerated,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
he  counted  the  different  channels  or  conduits  of  water,  not  the 
aqueducts  themselves. 

IV.  Lipsius,  a  modern  scholar,  has  computed  the  population 
of  ancient  Rome  and  the  environs  at  four  millions.  This,  how- 
ever, should  rather  be  called  a  conjecture  than  a  calculation 
upon  any  solid  data.    A  later  and  more  careful  computation 
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makes  the  inhabitants  of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  wards,  into 
which  Rome  was  divided  by  Augustus,  to  have  amounted  to 
1,104,000.    The  true  number,  probably,  was  near  2,000,000. 

r 

Topography  of  Rome  more  in  Detail. 

1.  Thi  Early  City. 

I.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  part  of  Rome  which  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Romulus  occupied  the  Palatine  Hill,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tiber.  This  town  on  the  hill  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Latins,  built 
in  a  square  form,  whence  it  was  called  Roma  Quadrata.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able, however,  that  this  same  city  existed  long  before  the  so-called  era  of  Rom- 
ulus ;  in  other  words,  that  no  such  individual  as  Romulus  ever  existed,  and 
that  the  place  said  to  have  been  founded  by  him  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  a  Si- 
cilian, Pelasgian,  or  Tyrrhenian  town,  whose  name  was  Roma.  This  will  serve 
to  explain  the  statement  that  Rome  was  a  Tyrrhenian  city,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
appearance  of  the  name  Roma  itself. 

II.  As  early  as  the  so-called  time  of  Romulus,  Etruscan  settlements  existed 
on  the  Caelian  Hill,  and  extended  over  Mons  Cispius  and  Oppius,  which  are 
parts  of  the  Esquiline.  Whether  these  Etruscans  lived  in  open  villages  or  for- 
tified places  is  unknown;  but  we  learn  from  Varro  that  they  were  compelled 
by  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  seats  on  the  hills,  and  to  descend  into  the 
plains  between  the  Caelian  and  the  Esquiline,  whence  the  Vicus  Tuscus  in  that 
district  derived  its  name.  The  principal  of  these  Etruscan  settlements  was, 
according  to  the  well-known  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr,  called  Lucerum,  and  the 
Etruscan  settlers  themselves  were  called  Luceres.  These  Luccres,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  state,  were  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  other  tribes, 
from  which  they  emerged  only  by  degrees. 

III.  The  three  hills  north  of  the  Palatine,  namely,  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and 
Capitoline,  were  occupied  by  Sabines,  and  the  last  of  these  hills  was  their  cita- 
del. Their  town  on  the  Quirinal  was,  according  to  Niebuhr,  called  Quirium. 
When  the  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  became  united,  the  valleys  between  the  hills 
must  have  been  drained,  and  the  cloaca  by  which  this  was  effected  belong  to 
the  earliest  architectural  remains  of  Rome.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline  was  set  apart  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  two  nations 
(Comilium  and  Forum  Romanum),  and  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
the  two  towns  was  probably  marked  by  the  Via  Sacra,  which  came  down  from 
the  top  of  the  Velia,  ran  between  the  Quirinal  and  Palatine,  and  then,  making 
a  bend,  proceeded  between  the  latter  hill  and  the  Capitoline  as  far  as  the  Tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  whence  it  turned  right  across  the  Comitium  toward  the  gate  of 
the  Palatine. 

IV.  The  seven  hills  inhabited  by  these  three  different  nations  were  united 
into  one  town,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  King  Servius  Tullius.  The  Pome- 
rium,  that  is,  the  precincts  within  which  auguria  could  be  taken,  had  been  ex- 
tended with  the  increase  of  the  city,  but  the  Aventine,  though  included  in  the 
new  wall,  did  not  lie  within  tlie  Pomerium,  and  it  continued  to  be  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  plebeians.  Hence  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  districts  of  the  city 
by  Varro,  who  calls  them  Palatium,  Velio,  Ccrmaius,  Calius,  Fagutal,  Oppius, 
and  Cispius. 

V.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  was  about  six 
miles.   They  included  considerable  tracts  of  land  which  were  not  occupied  by 
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buildings,  but  were  either  pasture  grounds  or  covered  with  wood  or  thickets, 
such  as  great  part  of  the  Eequdme  and  Vimioal.  Accordingly,  in  time  of  war, 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
where  they  found  sufficient  space  and  food  for  their  cattle.  It  was,  however, 
principally  the  inner  space,  near  the  wall  itself,  which  was  not  occupied  by 
buildings  until  a  very  late  period.  Servius  Tullius  divided  the  whole  city  within 
the  walls  into  four  regions,  which  coincided  with  the  four  city  tribes  into  which 
he  divided  the  commonalty.  Each  of  these  regions  was  again  subdivided  into 
six  districts,  which  derived  their  names  from  the  Saceila  Arg&onm,  which  prob- 

appear  to  have  been  compact  masses  of  houses,  such  as 
called  vtcx.  Their  number  is  stated  by  Varro  to  have  been  twenty-seven; 
twenty-four  belonging  to  the  four  regions,  and  the  three  remaining  ones  proba- 
bly to  the  Capitoline. 

S.P1001111  or  Aichitictuii,  dec,  at  Rome. 

I.  Many  great  works  were  erected  at  Rome  during  the  kingly  period.  The 
great  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  on  the  Capitoline.  The  prison  of  Tullius,  called 
Career  Tulhanus  or  Mamerttnus,  was  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  same  hill.  The 
Circus  Maxunus  was  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  of  which  there  are 
probably  no  remains.  The  Cloaca  Maxima  carried  the  waters  of  the  Velabrum 
and  the  Forum  Romanum  into  the  Tiber,  and  was  a  stupendous  work.  The 

brmed  an  embankment  on  the  east  side  of  the  river : 
are  still  visible  to  some  extent.  Of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius 
few  traces  remain  ;  but  it  existed  in  the  eighth  century  of  Rome,  as  appears 
from  the  description  of  Pliny  (in.,  6),  and  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (ix., 
p.  624). 

II.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  we  find  no  mention  of  such  great 
architectural  works  as  those  which  were  built  during  the  period  of  the  kings  , 
but,  with  the  increase  of  the  population,  many  of  the  uncultivated  and  uninhab- 
ited districts  must  have  gradually  become  covered  with  houses.  About  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Capitol,  a  few  houses  on  the  Palatine,  and  some  of  the  works  above  enu- 
merated, the  magnitude  of  which  saved  them  from  destruction.  The  hasty 
mode  in  which  the  city  was  rebuilt  explains  the  fact  that,  down  to  the  time  of 
Nero,  the  streets  of  Rome  were  narrow,  irregular,  and  crooked,  and,  in  point 
of  beauty  and  regularity,  Rome  was  far  inferior  to  most  of  the  other  great  cit- 
ies of  Italy.  After  this  restoration  a  long  time  probably  passed  before  any  new 
ground  was  built  upon.  Down  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  city,  private  houses 
were  generally  covered  with  shingles,  and  there  continued  to  be  a  number  of 
groves  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  period  which  is 
comprised  between  the  Gallic  conflagration  and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  Rome  began  to  be  embellished  with  temples,  which,  however,  both  as  to 
material  and  architecture,  were  far  inferior  to  the  temples  of  Greece.  High 
roads  and  aqueducts  also  began  to  be  built.  The  streets  of  the  city  itself  were 
not  paved,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  neglected.  At 
a  somewhat  later  period,  we  find  public  places,  streets,  and  walks  under  the 
porticoes  commonly  paved  with  large  square  blocks  of  tuflb  or  of  travertine  In 
the  year  176  B.C.,  the  censors  ordered  the  streets  of  the  city  to  be  paved  with 
blocks  of  basalt,  which  were  laid  on  a  stratum  of  gravel,  such  as  is  still  visible 
in  a  part  of  the  Via  Appia.  At  the  time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  the  district 
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near  the  river,  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  was  almost  entirely 
covered  with  buildings,  and  it  was  called  Extra  Portam  Flutnentdnam. 

III.  The  private  houses  had,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  very  simple  in  struc- 
ture i  but,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  more  especially  of  Asia,  indiv.d- 
uals  began  to  build  their  dwellings  in  a  magnificent  style,  and  the  taste  for 
splendid  mansions  and  palaces  increased  so  rapidly,  that  a  house  like  that  of 
Crass  us,  which  at  first  was  universally  admired  for  its  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence, in  the  course  of  a  few  years  was  lost  among  superior  buildings.  Public 
edifices,  however,  still  remained  the  chief  objects  of  the  pride  of  the  Romans. 
Theatres,  a  class  of  buildings  which  had  once  been  scarcely  tolerated,  were 
erected  in  several  parts  of  Rome  during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  espe- 
cially after  the  time  of  Sylla.  During  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla, 
we  find  that  tho  number  of  houses  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  walls 
of  Servius  Tullius  in  several  parts  lay  within  the  city  itself,  and  Niebuhr  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that  at  this  time  a  suburb  already  existed  in  the  plain  west  of 
the  Tiber,  which  was  afterward  called  the  Regw  Transttbcrina.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century  of  the  city,  another  suburb  is  mentioned,  In  .Km,  I  tarns, 
between  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Quirinal.  A  third  arose  south  of  the 
Caelius,  a  mile  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and  was  called  Ad  Marti*.  Of  all  the 
splendid  buildings,  however,  which  were  raised  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Re- 
public, scarcely  any  traces  exist,  and  the  only  remains  which  can  with  any  prob- 
ability be  reckoned  among  them  are  the  substructions  of  three  ancient  temples, 
below  the  church  of  San  Nicola  in  Carcere,  the  so-called  Temple  of  Fortuna  Vtri- 
lis,  not  far  from  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  three  columns 
of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  near  the  Forum. 

IV.  Augustus  might  well  say  that  he  had  changed  Rome  from  a  city  of  brick 
into  one  of  marble,  for  the  roads,  aqueducts,  and  public  buildings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, temples,  arcades,  and  theatres,  which  were  constructed  during  his  long 
and  peaceful  reign,  were  almost  innumerable.  The  whole  plain  between  the 
Quirinal  and  the  river  became  a  new  town,  which  in  splendor  and  magnificence 
far  surpassed  the  city  of  the  hills  :  this  new  town  was  one  mass  of  temples,  ar- 
cades, theatres,  and  public  places  of  amusement,  not  interrupted  by  any  private 
habitations.  Aqueducts,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with  water,  had 
been  built  as  early  as  the  year  313  B.C.,  and  the  first  (Aqua  Appia)  was  be- 
gun by  Appius  Claudius.  It  ran  almost  entirely  under  ground,  and  conveyed 
the  water,  from  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  into  the  city.  Other  aqueducts  (Anio  Vetus,  273  B.C. ;  Aqua  Mama, 
145  B.C. ;  Tcpula,  127  B.C. ;  Julia,  35  B.C.)  were  constructed  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  imperial  period  that  this  kind  of  architecture  reached  its  perfection, 
and  most  of  the  remains  which  are  still  extant  belong  to  the  period  of  the  em- 
pire. They  were  mostly  built  upon  arches,  which  had  an  easy  inclination,  so 
that  the  water  ran  gently  from  its  source  toward  the  city.  Augustus  built  two 
new  aqueducts  (Aqua  AUietina  or  Augusta,  and  Aqua  Virga),  and  increased  the 
Marcia.  Subsequent  emperors  added  the  Aqua  Claudia  ;  Anio  Novum  (both  in 
A.D.  50);  Aqua  Trajana  (A.D.  Ill);  Antoniniana  (A  D.  212);  Alexandrma 
(A.D.  230) ;  and  Jovia  (A.D.  300). 

V.  The  division  into  four  regions,  made  by  Servius  Tullius,  had  remained  un- 
altered ;  but  Augustus,  for  the  convenience  of  administration,  divided  the  whole 
city,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Servius,  into  fourteen  new  regions, 
a  division  which  continued  to  the  eighth  century,  when  it  began  gradually  to 
give  way  to  the  Ecclesiastical  division  into  seven  regions.  Each  of  the  Au- 
gustan regions,  according  to  a  survey  taken  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  contained 
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nineteen,  or,  according  to  a  later  account,  twenty-two  viei,  with  as  many  sacel- 
la,  in  places  where  two  streets  crossed  each  other  (in  compitts).  Each  vims 
seems,  on  an  average,  to  have  contained  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  dwelling- 
houses,  so  that  every  region  contained  more  than  four  thousand.  About  one 
twenty-fifth  part  of  this  number  of  houses  were  domus,  that  is,  habitations  of  the 
rich  (palazzt),  with  a  portico  in  front,  and  an  extensive  inner  court  (atrium). 
The  remaining  twenty-four  twenty-fifths  consisted  of  insula,  that  is,  habitations 
for  citizens  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  ;  they  had  no  portico  in  front,  but 
mostly  an  open  space,  which  served  as  a  shop  or  work-shop.  In  the  interior 
they  may  have  had  a  court,  but  of  smaller  extent  than  the  atrium  of  a  domus. 
The  number  of  these  insula  was  about  forty-four  thousand.  All  Roman  houses 
were  very  high..  Augustus  fixed  seventy  and  Trajan  sixty  feet  as  the  height, 
above  which  none  were  allowed  to  be  built,  and  the  upper  story  was  usually  of 
wood.  It  was  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Roman 
legislation  of  later  times,  that  no  two  houses,  whether  domus  or  insula,  should 
be  built  closely  together,  but  that  an  open  space  of  five  feet  should  be  left  be- 
tween them. 

VI.  Tiberius,  besides  completing  many  of  the  buildings  of  his  predecessor, 
began  the  Pratonan  Camp  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  city,  in  the  Campus  Vim- 
waits,  and  surrounded  it  with  high  walls.  The  wealthy  Romans  at  this  time 
had  their  palaces  principally  in  the  district  from  the  Porta  Collina  to  the  Porta 
Ccelimontana ;  they  did  not,  however,  form  streets,  but  lay  in  gardens  within 
the  fields  between  the  high  roads  which  issued  from  the  city,  and  hence  they 
are  generally  called  Horti,  as  Hortt  Macendtts,  Pallantiani,  Epaphroditi,  dec.  All 
that  had  been  done,  however,  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  buildings  of  this  emperor ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  works,  together  with  those  of  former  days,  perished  in 
the  conflagration  which  took  place  in  his  reign.  His  plan  of  restoring  Rome 
was  gigantic,  and  proved  to  be  impracticable :  he  proposed  to  make  Rome  a 
port,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  sea  by  long  walls  from  the  Capitol  to  Ostia. 
But  all  that  he  could  do,  notwithstanding  his  profusion,  was  to  restore  those 
parts  of  the  city  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  face  of  the  new  city,  howev- 
er, assumed  a  totally  different  aspect.  On  the  ruins  of  the  temples  and  the  im- 
perial palace  on  the  Palatine  rose  the  so-called  golden  house  of  Nero,  which  oc- 
cupied a  space  equal  to  a  large  town.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  make 
the  new  streets  wide  and  straight,  and  that  the  buildings  should  not  exceed  a 
reasonable  height.  In  order  to  render  possible  the  execution  of  the  regular 
plan,  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  were  measured,  and  the  heaps  of  ruins 
were  removed,  and  conveyed  in  ships  to  Ostia,  to  fill  up  the  marshes  in  its  vi- 
cinity. All  the  new  buildings  were  massive,  and  constructed  of  the  fire-proof 
peperino,  without  the  old  wooden  story.  The  width  of  the  new  streets  rendered 
it  necessary  to  extend  the  city  beyond  its  former  limits.  Some  time  afterward, 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  a  measurement  of  the  circumference  of  Rome  was 
taken,  according  to  which  it  amounted  to  thirteen  and  one  fifth  Roman  miles. 
The  subsequent  emperors  continued  to  increase  and  embellish  the  city ;  but  un- 
der Commodus  a  great  part  was  again  consumed  by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  all 
the  buildings  on  the  Palatine.  Septimius  Severus  exerted  himself  to  restore 
the  parts  which  had  been  burned,  and  to  ornament  the  city,  and  some  of  his 
buildings  are  still  extant.  But  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  thermae 
of  Caracalla,  south  of  the  Porta  Capena,  surpassed  all  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Almost  all  the  great  buildings,  or  their  remains,  which  still  exist  at 
Rome,  belong  to  the  period  between  Nero  and  Constantine. 
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VII.  The  most  extensive  work  of  this  latter  period  is  the  immense  wall, 

its  numerous  towers,  with  which  Anrelian  surrounded  the  city.  The 
which  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Probus  (A.D.  276),  does  not,  however*  en- 
able  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  real  extent  of  the  city,  as  the  objects 
of  the  fortifications  may  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  enclose  parts  which  were 
not  covered  with  buildings.  The  whole  circumference  of  these  new  fortifica- 
tions was  about  twenty-one  miles.  Seven  bridges  connected  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  river.  In  the  time  of  Honorius,  some  parts  of  this  wall 
were  decayed,  and  others  had  become  useless  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  near  them,  but  they  were  restored  by  this 


VIII.  After  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  the  emperors  and  the  Roman  no- 
bles had  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  the  decay  and  destruction  of  the  ancient 
edifices  commenced.  The  building  of  numerous  churches  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  destruction.  Neither  the  court  nor  private  individuals  possessed 
sufficient  wealth  to  raise  buildings  equal  in  form  or  material  to  those  of  their 
and  as  heathen  temples  could  not  always  be  converted  into  Christian 
they  were  generally  pulled  down  and  the  materials  used  for  other 
purposes.  During  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  great  calamities  were  inflicted 
upon  Rome  by  the  ravages  of  the  northern  barbarians,  though  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  buildings  of  Rome  suffered  much  injury  from  the  invaders,  for 
they  could  have  no  interest  in  destroying  any  thing,  and  all  historians  agree  in 
stating  that  it  was  their  principal  object  to  carry  away  gold,  silver,  and  other 
costly  things.  The  few  buildings  which  were  destroyed  at  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Alaric  were  near  the  Porta  S  alarm,  where  the  enemy  entered.  There 
are  in  this  part  still  some  remains  of  the  house  of  Salluat,  which  was  destroyed 
on  that  occasion.  A  harder  fate  befell  the  city  in  466,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Vandals,  though  even  then,  and  notwithstanding  the  sack  of  fourteen  days, 
the  buildings  seem  to  have  suffered  little ;  the  precious  metals  were  the 
object  of  the  cupidity  of  the  barbarians.  Theodoric  and  his  immediate  i 
ore  not  only  took  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  what  remained,  but  even  ex- 
erted themselves  to  restore  the  public  buildings  which  had  suffered,  or  were 
beginning  to  decay.  The  population,  however,  rapidly  decreased  during  the 
fifth  century,  and  became  impoverished,  so  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  suburbs  around  Rome  seem  to  have  no  longer  existed,  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  had  arisen  between  the  northern  extremity  of 'the  Janiculum  and 
the  Vatican.  Rome  was  thus  confined  to  the  walls  of  Aurelian  and  their  res- 
toration by  Honorius,  and  even  within  its  precincts  extensive  districts  were 
uninhabited.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  of  former  days,  indeed,  still  ex- 
isted, but  after  the  reign  of  Deodatus  they  were  entirely  neglected,  and  thus 
one  after  another  they  fell  into  decay  and  twin. 

8.  LATIUM. 
(A.)   Name,  Extknt,  Boundaries,  dec. 

I.  The  name  L  at  turn  is  derived  by  the  Roman  poets  from 
the  circumstance  of  Saturn's  having  lain  concealed  there,  after 
having  been  driven  by  Jupiter  from  the  skies  (quod  ibi  latuis- 
set  Saturnus).  Modern  investigators,  however,  leaving  the  re- 
gion of  fable,  have  traced  in  the  name  of  the  country  an  allu- 
sion to  its  flat  or  marshy  character. 
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Obb.  Abeken,  in  his  Mitlelitalien  vor  den  Zeittn  rdm.  Herrnk,  p.  42,  deduces 
the  name  Latiura  from  lattu,  comparing  this  last  with  irXarvs  and  platea.  Gro- 
tefend,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  for  the  origin  of  the  term  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage, and  makes  the  name  mean  "  marshy  land,"  "  fenny  country,"  answering 
to  the  German  SumpJUind.  Klots,  following  out  this  idea,  supposes  the  word  to 
be  in  affinity  with  locus,  whence  may  have  been  funned  Lacxnius,  and  from  this 
Laiinus.    (Handb.  der  lot.  LitUraturgesch.,  p.  181,  note.) 

II.  Latium  anciently  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
in  the  north,  as  far  only  as  the  Circeian  Promontory  in  the  south, 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  along  the  coast,  and  this  part 
was  subsequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Lntium  vetux 
or  antiquum.  At  a  later  period  the  name  of  Latium  was  ex- 
tended as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  River  Lin's,  and  in- 
land as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  and  the 
part  thus  added  was  called  Latium  novum  or  adjectum,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ancient  Latium. 

III.  Latium,  therefore,  as  comprehending  both  the  Old  and 
the  New,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Etruria,  the  territory 
of  the  Sabines,  and  the  country  of  the  jEqui  and  Marsi,  on  the 
west  and  south  by  the  Lower  Sea,  and  on  the  east  by  Samni- 
um  and  Campania. 

(B.)    Historical  Sketch  or  Latium  in  its  Earlibk  Stats. 

I.  According  to  Aristotle,  who  calls  Latium  a  district  in 
Opica,  its  inhabitants  would  have  been  the  Oscans  or  Opicans ; 
but,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Romans  themselves, 
which  are  collected  and  minutely  discussed  in  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  Latium  was  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times  by 
Sicuii,  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  whom  tradition  traced  to  some  myth- 
ical king  Latinus.  These  Sicuii  were  connected  with  the  I  tali 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Italy.  The  district  northeast  of  Lati- 
um, in  the  neighborhood  of  Redte  and  Carsedli,  was  inhabited 
by  the  Aborigines,  a  kindred  tribe  of  the  Sicuii. 

II.  These  Aborigines  were  driven  from  their  seats,  and  urged 
forward  to  the  River  Anio  by  the  Sabines.  The  Siculians  of 
Latium  were  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  Aborigines,  and  a 
portion  of  them  were  said  to  have  emigrated  to  Sicily,  which 
derived  its  name  from  them.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Abo- 
rigines was  Casci,  Prisci,  or  Sacrdni  ;  and,  in  connection  with 
tho^e.^iculians  who  remained  behind  in  Latium,  they  gradually 
foiiiflfajhe  people  of  the  Prisci  Latini,  that  is,  Prisci  et  Latini, 
or  simply  Latini. 
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III.  The  Aborigines  are  described  by  the  poets  and  histori- 
ans of  later  ages  as  a  savage  nation,  without  laws  and  civilized 
manners,  and  as  living  on  the  produce  of  the  chase ;  but  this 
description  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  sort  of  philosophical  no- 
tion, which  persons  of  a  civilized  age  are  always  apt  to  form 
of  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history.  We  know  that  the  Ab- 
origines were  an  agricultural  people,  and  lived  in  villages  and 
towns,  of  which  Varro,  in  his  Origines^  has  given  a  list,  and 
some  of  which  continued  to  be  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Dionys- 
ius  of  Halicarnassus,  such  as  Palatium,  on  the  Quintian  road. 
Must  of  these  towns,  however,  lay  in  ruins. 

IV.  The  population  of  Latium  was  thus  a  mixed  one,  con- 
sisting, on  the  one  hand,  of  Siculians  and  Oscans,  all  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Pelasgian  race,  and,  on  the  other,  of  Sabellians 
(Subines).  This  fact  is  not  only  stated  in  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions, but  is  manifest  from  the  language  spoken  in  Latium  (the 
Latin  language,  or  the  language  of  the  Latins),  for  we  can  still 
distinguish  the  two  elements  :  one  is  of  a  Pelasgian  character, 
and  constitutes  the  great  affinity  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages ;  the  other  element,  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the 
Greek,  is  of  Sabellian  origin.  From  these  elements,  so  far  as 
they  are  discernible,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  two  respective  nations.  Most  Latin  words  relating  to 
agriculture  and  a  more  civilized  state  of  society,  are  the  same 
in  Latin  and  Greek  ;  but  otliers,  which  are  of  Sabellian  origin, 
are  chiefly  words  relating  to  war  and  the  chase. 

V.  The  Aborigines  are  said  to  have  worshipped  Janus,  as 
the  founder  of  a  better  mode  of  life :  Saturn  was  believed  to 
have  taught  them  husbandry,  and  accustomed  them  to  live  in 
fixed  habitations.  Janus  or  Dianus  was  the  god  of  the  sun ; 
Saturn  and  his  wife  Ops  were,  in  all  probability,  the  god  and 
goddess  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the  personifications  of  the  vivify- 
ing and  productive  powers  of  the  earth. 

VI.  The  tradition  of  the  arrival  of  a  Trojan  colony  in  Latium 
must  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  mere  fiction,  and 
a  fiction  probably  not  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  but  home- 
sprung  and  of  Italian  origin. 

VII.  From  all  that  we  oan  learn,  it  would  appear  that  La- 
tium, long  before  the  time  assigned  to  the  building  of  Rome, 
was  a  flourishing  country,  and  stocked  with  numerous  towns 
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and  villages.  Its  inhabitants  formed  a  powerful  confederacy, 
the  affairs  of  which  were  discussed  in  assemblies  held  near  the 
well  of  Ferentina,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alba,  and  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Tiber  in  the  north  to  Terracina  in  the  south. 
The  history  of  the  confederacy  previous  to  the  building  of  Rome 
is  completely  lost,  for  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Alba,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  reign  of  each,  must  be  re- 
jected as  late  fabrications.  The  founders  of  Rome  are  called 
descendants  of  the  Alban  kings,  although  the  legends  nowhere 
describe  Rome  as  a  colony  of  Alba. 

i 

(C.)     ClTIEB    OF  LATIUM. 

Beginning  from  the  Tiber,  as  being  the  northern  limit  of  this 
province,  we  come  to,  1.  Ostia,  situate  at  the  southern  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  ancient  port  of  Rome.    According  to  Stra- 
bo  and  other  ancient  writers,  it  was  founded  by  Ancus  Marcius. 
It  stood  on  a  narrow  peninsula  between  the  river  and  the  La- 
cus  Ostia,  now  Stag-no  di  Levantc,  which  formerly  communi- 
cated with  the  sea,  but  is  now  separated  from  it  by  a  consider- 
able tract  of  sand.    The  port  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  an- 
chorage, near  the  site  of  the  modern  Torre  Bovacciana,  in  which 
the  Roman  fleet  used  to  be  moored.    It  was  open,  however,  and 
unprotected,  for  we  read  in  Cicero's  Oration  for  the  Manilian 
Law  that  the  Cilieian  pirates  eapturcd  and  plundered  tho  fleet 
moored  there,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  Roman  name.  This 
anchorage  ground  has  long  been  filled  up  with  sand,  and  the 
sea  is  now  nearly  two  miles  from  old  Ostia.    Strabo  describes 
Ostia  as  having  no  port,  and  he  says  that  the  mouth  of  the  river 
had  become  so  choked  up,  that  only  small  vessels  could  ascend 
the  stream.    Hence  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  induced  to  con- 
struct a  new  harbor  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Tiber.    A  new 
basin  was  excavated,  a  large  mole  with  a  pharos  was  erected, 
and  a  magnificent  port  was  the  result,  which  t<x>k  the  name  of 
Porius  Augusti.    Ostia,  in  consequence,  rapidly  declined,  and 
in  tho  time  of  Procopius,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
was  in  a  ruined  state  and  nearly  deserted.    The  site  is  now 
marked  by  a  heap  of  ruins.    The  modern  Ostia,  which  is  a 
miserable  place,  is  at  some  distance  from  the  ancient  city.  The 
harbor  of  Claudius,  in  time,  became  itself  choked  up,  and  it  is 
now  a  stagnant  lagune,  the  sea  having  retired  nearly  two  miles 
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on  that  side  also.  There  are  some  remains  of  antiquity  here, 
and  the  place  still  retains  the  name  of  Porto.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  Claudius's  harbor  that  Trajan  con- 
structed the  excellent  one  at  Centum  Cellce  in  Etruria.  Be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber  was  the  Insula  Sacra. 

2.  Laurentum,  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Os- 
tia,  and  near  the  spot  now  called  Paterno.  Virgil  makes  it  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  Latinus.  Still,  however,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  /Eneas  and  the  Trojan  colony,  it  is  very  ev- 
ident from  ancient  authorities  that  a  city  of  this  name  did  ac- 
tually exist  in  this  quarter.  The  country  around  was  thickly 
covered  with  groves  of  bay  (laurus),  and  hence  arose  the  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  place.  The  marshes  in  the  vicinity 
abounded  in  wild  boars.  The  adjacent  country  is  now  render- 
ed unhealthy  by  the  malaria,  but  in  ancient  times  it  appears 
to  huve  been  just  the  reverse,  and  was  crowded  with  villas  of 
the  Roman  nobility.  3.  Lav'inium,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  ./Eneas  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Lavinia,  after  whom  he  gave  it  its  name.  The 
place,  however,  is  actually  enumerated  among  the  cities  of  La- 
tium  by  Strabo  and  other  authors,  as  well  as  by  the  Itineraries. 
Its  site  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  modern  Pratica,  about 
three  miles  from  the  coast. 

A  little  beyond  tho  site  of  the  ancient  Lavinium  we  come  to 
a  small  stream  now  called  Rio  Torto,  which  probably  answers 
to  the  celebrated  Numicius  of  Virgil,  on  the  banks  of  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  /Eneas  fell  in  battle.  Near  the  source 
of  the  Numicius  was  a  grove  consecrated  to  iEneas  under  the 
title  of  Jupiter  Indices.  Beyond  the  Numicius  we  enter  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  Rutuli,  a  small  people,  who,  though 
perhaps  originally  distinct  from  the  Latins,  became  subsequent- 
ly so  much  a  part  of  that  nation  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  notice  them  under  a  separate  head.  Their  capital  was  Ar- 
dea,  a  very  ancient  city,  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Da- 
nae,  mother  of  Perseus.  Virgil  makes  it  the  capital  of  his 
Turnus.  The  ruins  of  the  place  still  bear  the  name  of  Ardea, 
and  are  situate  on  a  hill  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  and  Silius  Italicus,  Ardea  sent  a  colony  to  Sa- 
guntttm  in  Spain,  and  contributed  mainly  to  the  establishment 
of  that  city.    Ardea  is  memorable  in  early  Roman  history  as 
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the  place,  daring  the  siege  of  which  the  affair  of  Lucretia  oc- 
curred, which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  This  city, 
according  to  Livy,  afforded  an  asylum  to  Camillus  on  his  go- 
ing into  voluntary  exile  from  Rome.  To  the  southwest  of  Ar- 
dea  lay  Castrum  Inui,  the  exact  situation  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain. According  to  Nibby,  however,  the  name  of  Incastro,  at- 
tached to  the  little  stream  near  which  the  ruins  of  Ardea  are 
situated,  seems  to  preserve  a  memorial  of  the  Castrum  I  nut. 

What  remains  of  the  coast  will  be  more  conveniently  exam- 
ined in  describing  the  country  of  the  Voted,  to  which  we  will 
presently  come.  In  the  mean  time,  proceeding  into  the  interi- 
or of  Latium  from  Ardea,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  we  find, 
L  Lanuvium,  the  ruins  of  which  still  bear  the  name  of  Civita 
Lavinia  or  Cittd  delta  Vi^na.  The  similarity  of  the  former 
of  these  modern  appellations  has  sometimes  caused  this  city  to 
be  mistaken  for  Lavinium,  but  by  the  different  positions  of  the 
two  towns  they  are  easily  distinguished.  Lanuvium  was  sit- 
uate on  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way,  on  a  hill  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  toward  Antium  and  the  sea.  The  temple 
and  worship  of  Juno  Sospita  were  here  held  in  great  veneration. 
Among  the  natives  of  this  place  more  or  less  known  in  history 
or  otherwise,  may  be  named  Milo,  the  antagonist  of  Clodius, 
Roscius,  the  celebrated  actor,  and  the  three  Antonines.  Milo 
was  dictator  of  Lanuvium,  and  was  on  his  way  thither  when 
the  encounter  took  place  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Clodius. 
2.  Aricia,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Lanuvium,  and  nearer 
Rome.  It  is  now  La  Riccia.  According  to  Htrabo,  Aricia  it- 
self was  situate  on  the  Appian  Way,  but  its  citadel  was  placed 
on  a  hill  above.  The  latter  site  answers  to  the  position  of  the 
modern  town.  The  distance  between  this  place  and  Rome  was 
fifteen  miles.  Diana  had  a  sacred  grove,  temple,  and  lake  not  far 
from  this  place.  The  lake  is  now  called  Lago  di  Nemi.  Stra- 
bo  tells  us  that  the  worship  of  Diana  here  resembled  that  paid 
to  the  goddess  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  that  the  priest  of 
the  temple  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  by  force  of  arms 
against  all  who  aspired  to  the  office,  for  whosoever  could  slay 
him  succeeded  to  the  dignity.  The  country  around  Aricia  was 
remarkable  for  fertility  and  beauty. 

3.  Alba  Lonz;a,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Aricia,  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Latium.    The  old  fabulous 
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traditions  of  ancient  Rome  speak  of  the  city  of  Alba  as  being 
founded  by  Ascanius,  son  of  ^Eneas,  about  four  hundred  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome  itself.  They  also  give  a  suc- 
cession of  kings  of  Alba,  from  Ascanius  down  to  Numitor,  grand- 
father of  Romulus.  But  this  story  evidently  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  historical.  The  truth  is,  that  Alba  was  a  considerable 
city  anterior  to  Rome,  and  the  centre  of  a  confederation  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Latins,  but  connected  with  it.  The  site 
of  this  ancient  city  has  been  much  contested  by  topographers. 
The  ancient  account  makes  it  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Alban  Mount,  midway  between  the  summit 
and  the  Lacus  Albanus,  each  of  these  serving  as  a  defence  to 
the  city ;  and  hence  many  have  supposed  it  to  coincide  with 
the  modern  village  of  Palazzofo.  Sir  W.  Gell,  however,  after 
a  careful  examination,  decides  in  favor  of  a  long  ridge  higher 
up  the  ascent,  and  makes  the  city  to  have  been  scarcely  fifty 
yards  broad,  but  to  have  stretched  in  a  long  line  for  more  than 
a  mile.  Hence  the  name  given  to  the  city,  the  first  part,  Alba, 
referring  to  the  high,  precipitous  rocks  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  the  latter  part,  Longa,  to  its  lengthened  appearance.  This 
city,  according  to  Livy,  was  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Rome ;  but  Niebuhr  has  strong 
doubts  about  the  time  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  Alba 
was  destroyed ;  and  it  appears  that  the  territory  of  Alba  was 
taken  possession  of  in  the  first  place  by  the  Latins,  and  not 
by  Rome.  A  second  town  was  built  afterward  by  Roman  col- 
onists in  the  time  of  the  first  emperors.  This  second  Alba  is 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Nero.  The  modern  town 
of  Albano  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  does  not,  of 
course,  answer  to  the  ancient  site.  The  Mans  Albdnus  is  now 
Monte  Cavo.  The  Lacus  Albanus  has  been  already  mentioned 
(page  266). 

4.  Bovilla:,  an  ancient  town  on  the  Appian  Way,  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  mile-stones,  and  answering  now  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  inn  called  L1  Osteria  delle  Frattochie.  At  no  great 
distance  from  Bovillffi  was  the  source  of  the  Aqua  Fercntina, 
distinguished  in  the  early  annals  of  Latium  as  the  place  where 
the  confederate  cities  assembled  in  public  council.  Near  Bo- 
vilke,  also,  the  rencounter  took  place  between  Milo  and  Clodius, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  latter.    5.  Tusculum,  on  the 
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summit  of  the  ridge  of  hills  which  forms  the  continuation  of 
the  Alban  Mount,  and  above  the  modern  town  of  Frascati. 
The  ruins  themselves  bear  the  name  of  II  Tuscolo.  The  foun- 
dation of  this  place  is  ascribed  in  the  legends  of  the  poets  to 
Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  Strabo  says  that  on 
the  side  toward  Rome,  the  hills  of  Tusculum  were  covered  with 
villas.  Of  these,  the  one  most  interesting  for  us  was  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  giving  name  to  the  beautiful  moral  Disputations, 
which  were  probably  written  there,  Tusculame  Disputationes, 
or  "  Tusoulan  Disputations."  The  villa  itself  was  called  Tus- 
culanum.  6.  Algidum,  to  the  southeast  of  Tusculum,  and  often 
mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  as  a  favorite  station  of 
the  JEqui  in  their  predatory  incursions  on  the  Roman  territory. 
We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  this  town  and  the 
Mount  Algidus.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  that  chain 
which  stretches  from  the  rear  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  is  par- 
allel to  the  Tusoulan  hills,  being  separated  from  them  by  the 
valley  along  which  runs  the  Via  Latina.  The  woods  of  the 
bleak  Algidus  are  a  favorite  theme  with  Horace. 

7.  Gabii,  to  the  northeast  of  Tusculum,  on  the  Via  Pramcs- 
Una,  and  about  one  hundred  stadia  from  Rome.  Its  sito  cor- 
responds to  the  modern  Osteria  del  Pantano.  Gabii  is  said 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  Alba,  and  an  obscure  tradition  repre- 
sented it  as  the  place  in  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
brought  up.  The  artful  manner  in  which  Tarquinius  Superb- 
us  obtained  possession  of  Gabii,  after  he  had  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt by  force  of  arms,  is  well  known,  as  recorded  by  Livy. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  Gauls  received  their  final 
defeat  from  Camillus  near  this  city.  This  place  suffered  so 
much  during  the  civil  wars  that  it  became  entirely  ruinous  and 
deserted.  It  revived,  however,  under  Antoninus  and  Commo- 
dus,  and  became  a  thriving  town.  In  its  more  flourishing  days, 
Juno  seems  to  have  been  held  in  peculiar  honor  at  Gabii.  The 
ductus  Gab  in  us  was  a  peculiar  mode  of  folding  or  girding  the 
toga,  in  order  to  give  more  freedom  to  the  person  when  in  motion. 
The  people  of  Gabii  are  said  to  have  adopted  it  on  a  particu- 
lar occasion,  when  hurrying  to  battle  from  a  sacrifice.  8.  Col- 
latia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Gabii,  and  likewise  a  colony  of  Al- 
ba. It  was  celebrated  in  Roman  history  for  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  chaste  Lucretia.    In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  mere  village. 
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The  road  which  led  to  this  place  from  Rome  was  called  Via 

CoUatina.  The  site  of  Collatia  is  generally  supposed  to  agree 
with  that  of  a  place  called  Casiel  <h  lV  Osa  or  Castclluccio. 
Gell,  however,  is  in  favor  of  Lunghezza.  9.  Tibur,  now  Ti- 
voli,  to  the  northeast  of  Gabii,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio. 
According  to  Dionysius,  it  was  a  town  of  the  Siculi ;  but  oth- 
ers make  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Catillus,  son  of  Amphia- 
raus,  who,  with  his  two  brothers,  Coras  and  Tiburtus,  migra- 
ted to  Italy,  and  named  the  place  after  the  latter.  This  legend 
refers,  of  course,  to  a  Pelasgic  origin.  The  Greek  writers  call 
the  place  rd  Tifavpa.  Hercules  was  the  deity  held  in  greatest 
veneration  at  Tibur,  and  his  temple,  on  which  the  Cathedral  of 
Tivoli  is  built,  was  famous  throughout  Italy.  Hence  the  epithet 
of  "  Herculean,"  given  it  by  the  poets.  In  the  vicinity  of  Tibur 
dwelt  one  of  the  ancient  sibyls,  snrnamed  Albunea.  A  beau- 
tiful little  ruin  still  remains,  called  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl, 
though  others  assign  it  to  Vesta.  The  hero  Tiburnus  was  also 
revered  ut  Tibur,  and  had  a  grove  consecrated  to  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  Two  illustrious  captives  of  Rome  both  ter- 
minated their  existence  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  the  Numidian 
Syphax,  and  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  the  former  at  Tibur, 
the  latter  in  Hadrian's  villa  near  that  place. 

10.  Pranestv,  to  the  southeast  of  Tibur,  and  now  Palestri- 
va.  Strabo  describes  it  as  having  a  citadel  remarkable  for  its 
strength  of  position,  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill  which 
overhung  the  city.  Tin;  same  author  states  that  Prameste  laid 
claim  to  a  Greek  origin,  and  had  been  named  formerly  Poly- 
Stephanas  (UoXvort<pavo<;).  Pliny  also  observes  that  it  was  once 
called  Strphfinr.  From  Dionysius  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
afterward  colonized  by  Alba.  The  strength  of  Pramcste  ren- 
dered it  a  place  of  too  great  importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
contending  parties  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  It  was  induced  to 
join  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  su tiered  severely  in  consequence, 
a  bloody  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  made  by  the 
victorious  troops  of  Sylla,  and  the  place  having  been  given  up 
to  plunder.  It  survived,  however,  these  disasters,  and  gained 
new  strength  from  a  colony  of  those  very  troops  which  had  in- 
flicted so  severe  a  blow  upon  it,  so  that  it  eventually  became 
once  more  a  flourishing  city.  yElian,  the  writer  of  the  "  Vari- 
ous History,"  and  also  of  the  work  uOn  Animals,"  was  a  native 
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of  this  place.    The  Temple  of  Fortune  in,  Prceneste  was  very 

celebrated.  Among  the  productions  of  the  territory  around  this 
city,  none  are  so  often  spoken  of  as  its  walnuts.  11.  Sacrijmr- 
tus}  near  Pneneste,  and  the  place  where  the  decisive  action 
took  place  between  the  forces  of  Sylla  and  the  younger  M  arius. 
12.  Pedum,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Prceneste,  and  often  named 
in  the  early  wars  of  Rome.  Its  site  answers  to  that  of  the  mod- 
ern Gallicano,  according  to  Sir  W.  GelL  Others  are  in  favor 
of  Zagarolo.  13.  Labicum,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  be- 
tween the  Via  Prcenestin*  and  the  Via  Latina.  It  was  a  col- 
ony of  Alba.  Caesar  hail  a  villa  in  the  Ager  Lat}ipanus,  where 
he  resided  not  long  before  his  death,  since  he  is  said  by  Sueto- 
nius to  have  made  his  will  there  the  ^September  previous  to  that 
event    The  height  on  which  the  modern  town  of  Colonna 

stands  answers  to  the  site  of  Labicum. 

■ 

Having  now  described  what  may  be  considered  as  the  Latin 
territory,  strictly  so  called,  we  pass  on  to  that  portion  of  New 
Latium  which  bordered  on  tho  2Bqui  and  Marsi,  and  was  an- 
ciently possessed  by  the  Hernici  before  it  was  included  within 
the  Latin  limits. 

J^wy  HBRHICl 

I.  It  was  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  that  the  Hernici  derived 
their  name  from  the  rooky  nature  of  their  country,  hema  in  the  $ubinc  dialect 
signifying  "  a  rock others  were  of  opinion  that  they  wen  so  called  from  Hcr- 
nicus,  a  Pelasgie  chief.  The  former  etymology,  however,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  more  probable  one,  and  it  would  lead  us  also  to  infer  that  the  Hernici,  as 
well  as  the  Mqoi  and  Marsi,  were  descended  from  the  Sabines,  or  generally  from 
the  Oscan  race. 

II.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  this  |>etty  nation  which  possesses  any 
peculiar  interest,  or  distinguishes  them  from  their  equally  hardy  and  warlike 
neighbors.  It  is  merely  an  account  of  the  same  ineffectual  struggle  to  resist 
the  systematic  and  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Rome,  and  of  the  same  final 
submission  to  her  genius  and  fortune. 

III.  Among  the  Hernici  we  may  notice  the  following  places : 
1.  Anagnia,  now  Anagni,  their  principal  city,  which  Virgil 
distinguishes  by  the  epithet  of  "  dives"  and  which  Strabo  terms 
an  important  city.  It  was  colonized  by  Drusus.  From  Tac- 
itus we  learn  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Valens,  a  general 
of  Vitellius,  and  the  chief  supporter  of  his  party.  2.  FerentU 
nurn,  about  eight  miles  beyond  Anagnia,  on  the  Via  Latina. 
It  is  now  Ferentino.    This  place  appears  to  have  originally  be- 
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longed  to  the  Volsoi,  but  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  given  to  the  Hernioi.  3.  Alatrium,  further  in  the 
mountains,  and  more  to  the  east,  now  Alatri.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Plautus,  in  his  play  of  the  Captives,  under  the  Greek  form 
'AMrpiov.. 

- 

VOLSCI. 

« 

I.  Leaving  the  territory  of  the  Hernici,  we  now  enter  on  that  of  the  VoUei,  a 
nation  whose  history  is  known  to  us  only  from  its  connection  with  that  of  Rome. 
They  were  a  branch  of  the  Oscan  race.  Notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of 
country  which  they  occupied,  reaching  only  from  Antium  to  Tcrraeina,  a  line  of 
coast  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than  half  that  distance  from  the  sea 
to  the  mountains,  it  swarmed  with  cities  filled  with  a  hardy  race. 

II.  The  Volsci  were  first  attacked  by  the  second  Tarquin,  and  war  was  car- 
ried on  afterward  between  the  two  nations,  with  short  interrals,  for  upward  of 
two  hundred  years,  until  they  were  completely  subdued. 

III.  Beginning  from  the  northern  extremity  of  their  territory, 
we  find,  1.  Velitrcc,  now  Velletri.  It  was  situate  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  in  a  southeast  direction  from 
Alba  Longa.  Velitrae  was  always  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
important  and  considerable  cities  of  the  Volsci,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Rome  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ancus 
Marcius.  The  chief  boast  of  the  place  was  the  honor  of  having 
given  birth  to  Augustus.  2.  Corioli,  to  the  southwest  of  Veli- 
trse.  A  hill  now  called  Monte  Giove  is  thought  to  represent 
its  site.  It  was  by  the  capture  of  this  town  that  C.  Marcius  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Coriolanus.  3.  Ulubrce,  in  the  plain,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Velitr®.  Its  marshy  situation  is  plainly 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  the  inhabitants  little  frogs. 
Horace  and  Juvenal  give  us  but  a  wretched  idea  of  the  place. 
4.  Satficumy  between  Ventre  and  Antium.  It  was  taken  by 
Coriolanus,  retaken  and  burned  by  the  Latins,  but  restored  by 
the  Antiates.  It  fell  again,  however,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  destroyed  it  because  it  had  joined  the  Samnites. 

5.  Antium,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  coast,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  called  Porto  (TAnzo.  The  city,  however,  must  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  modern  town  of  Nettuno,  which  de- 
rives its  name  probably  from  some  ancient  temple  dedicated  to 
Neptune.  Antium  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  An- 
thias,  a  son  of  Circe.  It  was  a  maritime  place  of  note  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  its  inhabitants  were  addicted  to  piracy. 
It  was  to  this  city  that  Coriolanus  retired  after  his  banishment, 
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and  here,  too,  he  ended  his  days.  The  Antiates  were  finally 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  a  battle  near  the  River  Astura, 
on  which  occasion  the  Romans  destroyed  most  of  their  ships, 
reserving  the  beaks  to  adorn  the  elevated  seat  in  the  Forum  at 
Rome,  from  which  orators  addressed  the  people,  and  which 
thenceforth  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Rostra.  Antium 
now  received  a  fresh  supply  of  colonists,  and  from  that  period 
enjoyed  a  state  of  quiet,  till  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
when  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  former.  But  it  rose  again 
from  its  ruins  during  the  empire,  and  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  and  splendor.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  the  emperor  and  his  court,  and  here  Augustus 
received  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Father  of  his  country.  An- 
tium  became  successively  the  residence  of  Tiberius  and  Calig- 
ula. It  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Nero,  who,  having  recolo- 
nized  it,  built  a  port  there,  and  bestowed  upon  it  various  other 
marks  of  his  favor.  Hadrian  also  is  said  to  have  been  particu- 
larly fond  of  this  city.  Antium  contained  two  temples  of  ce- 
lebrity, one  sacred  to  Fortune,  and  the  other  to  jEsculapius. 
The  famous  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  fighting  gladiator,  and  many 
other  statues  discovered  at  Antium,  attest  also  its  former  mag- 
nificence. 

6.  Circeii,  a  short  distance  inland  from  the  Promoniorium 
Circeium,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  San  Felice, 
where  some  ruins  are  said  to  be  visible.  The  celebrated  en- 
chantress Circe  was  fabled  to  have  dwelt  in  this  vicinity.  A 
Roman  military  colony  was^ent  to  this  place  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  which  shows  it  to  have  been  a  town  of 
importance  at  that  period.  It  was  still  extant  in  Cicero's  time, 
who  says  that  Circe  was  worshipped  there.  Lepidus  was  ex- 
iled to  this  place  by  Augustus.    It  was  famous  for  its  oysters. 

We  must  return  to  the  Appian  Way  in  order  to  describe 
some  places  situated  on  this  celebrated  road  or  in  its  vicinity. 
Pursuing  this  route,  we  come  to,  1.  Tres  Tdbernce,  a  station 
about  seven  miles  from  Aricia,  on  this  Way,  and  where  it  was 
joined  by  a  cross-road  from  Antium.  This  place  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Rome.  2.  Forum 
Appii,  sixteen  miles  further  on  the  Appian  Way,  also  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul,  and  well  known  as  Horace's  second  resting- 
place  in  his  journey  to  Brundisium.    D' Anville  inclines  to  place 
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it  at  Borgo  Lungo,  near  Treponti.  It  was  usual  here  to  em- 
bark on  a  canal,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Appian  Way,  and 
which  was  called  Decennovium,  from  its  length  being  nineteen 
miles.  Vestiges  of  this  canal  may  still  be  traced  a  little  be- 
yond Borgo  Lungo.  It  was  made  by  Augustus,  who  endeav- 
ored by  this  and  other  means  to  drain  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
Strabo  says  that  travellers  took  the  canal  during  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  were  landed  near  Tarracina.  This  canal  was 
enlarged  by  Nero,  who  had  formed  a  project  for  uniting  the 
Lake  Avernus  with  the  Tiber.  For  an  account  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  close  of  this  article  on 
the  geography  of  Latium. 

3.  About  three  miles  before  reaching  Tarracina  we  come  to 
the  grove  and  fountain  of  Ferdnia,  the  scene  of  Horaoe's  ablu- 
tions, in  his  account  of  the  journey  to  Brundisium.  There  was 
here  a  temple  also  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess.  In  this  tem- 
ple was  a  seat  on  which  slaves  received  their  freedom.  Leaving 
this  spot,  we  reach,  4.  Tarracina,  called,  also,  Anxur,  the  latter 
being  probably  its  Volsoian  name.  We  learn  from  Horace  that 
this  city  stood  on  a  lofty  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modern 
Terracina  is  situated.  According  to  Strabo,  the  place  was 
first  named  Trachma,  a  Greek  appellation  indicative  of  the 
ruggedness  of  its  situation.  Tarracina  subsequently  became 
of  consequence  as  a  naval  station.  The  poets  invariably  call 
it  Anxur.    The  Emperor  Galba  was  born  in  a  village  near  it. 

Some  places  yet  remain  to  be  noticed  in  that  mountainous 
^ract  which  stretches  from  the  neighborhood  of  Praeneste,  and, 
running  nearly  south,  meets  the  sea  at  Tarracina.  This  is  the 
chain  from  which  the  rivers  that  cause  the  stagnation  of  wa- 
ters in  the  Pontine  district  derive  their  source.  It  is  called 
Mojis  Lepinus  by  Columella.  In  its  most  northern  extremity 
was,  1.  Sigma,  now  Segni,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  At  first  it  was  only 
a  military  post,  but  afterward  became  a  city.  It  was  noted  for 
a  particular  mode  of  flooring  with  bricks,  which  was  called  the 
"  Opus  Signinum."  2.  Cora,  somewhat  to  the  south,  and  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  which  has  preserved  its  name  un- 
changed to  this  day.  Virgil  makes  it  a  colony  of  Alba.  It 
suffered  greatly  during  the  contest  with  Spartacus,  having  been 
taken  and  sacked  by  one  of  his  wandering  bands.  Propertius 
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and  Lucan  speak  of  it  as  the  seat  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
3.  Norba,  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Cora,  and  on  the  same 
ridge  of  hills.  It  is  now  a  small  place  called  Norma.  Having 
espoused  the  party  of  Marius,  it  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  place  being  at  length  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla's  generals,  the  inhabitants  chose  rath- 
er to  perish  by  their  own  hands  than  become  the  victims  of  a 
bloody  conqueror.  4.  Setia,  to  the  southeast  of  Norba,  now 
Sezza.  Martial  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  wine  of  this 
place.  5.  Privernum,  to  the  east  of  Setia.  Its  site  is  marked 
by  the  modern  Piperno.  Virgil  makes  mention  of  it  as  a  Vol- 
scian  city,  and  the  birth-place  of  his  heroine  Camilla.  Strabo, 
however,  seems  to  consider  the  Privernates  as  a  distinct  people 
from  the  Volsci.  Frontinus  classes  it  among  the  military  col- 
onies. 

6.  FrdsinOy  to  the  northeast  of  Privernum,  on  the  Via  Lati- 
na, and  now  Frost  none'.  This  town  was  deprived  of  its  terri- 
tory by  the  Romans  for  having  incited  the  Hernici  to  war. 
7.  Frigellce,  to  the  southeast  of  Frusino,  near  the  Liris,  and 
close  to  the  Via  Latina.  It  belonged  first  to  the  Sidicini,  and 
successively  to  the  Volsci  and  Samnites.  Pyrrhus  took  this 
place  when  he  was  advancing  against  Rome ;  and  it  also  suf- 
fered severely  in  its  territory  from  the  ravages  of  Hannibars 
troops.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  small  town  of  Ceperano, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gariiriiano.  8.  FdbrdUria,  to  the 
south  of  Fregellop,  on  the  Via  Latina,  now  Falvuterra.  9.  Sora, 
to  the  northeast  of  Frcgelhe,  and  still  preserving  its  name.  The 
earliest  writer  who  has  mentioned  this  place  is  Plautus,  in  his 
play  of  the  Captives.  If  we  now  cross  the  Liris,  and  follow  the 
course  of  that  river  on  its  left  bank,  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  its 
junction  with  the  Fibrenus,  a  stream  well  known  from  the  lit* 
tie  island  which  it  forms  before  its  junction  with  the  Liro. 
This  island  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  here  is  laid  the  scene  of 
his  dialogues  with  Atticus  and  his  brother  Quintus  on  legisla- 
lion.  He  himself  was  born  there.  It  has  taken  the  name  of 
San  Domenico  Abate.  10.  Arpmum,  somewhat  to  the  south 
of  this  island,  and  now  Arj/ino.  It  was  memorable  for  having 
given  birth  to  Marius  and  Cicero,  the  latter  having  been  born, 
as  just  remarked,  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  11.  Atina,  to  the 
southeast  of  Arpinum,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
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Volsoi.  Virgil  applies  the  epithet  "potcm"  to  it.  12.  Aqui- 
num,  to  the  east  of  Fabrateria,  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  now 

Aquino.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Juvenal,  and  of  the  Em- 
peror Pescennius  Niger,  and  in  more  modern  time9  of  the  cel. 
ebrated  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  was  famous  for  its  purple  dye. 
13.  Ca&inum,  the  last  town  of  Latium  on  the  Via  Latina,  and 
a  large  and  populous  place.  Its  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  modern  town  of  San  Gcrmano.  According  to  Varro,  its 
name  was  derived  from  Caseum,  an  Oscan  word  answering  to 
the  Latin  veins. 

Resuming  now  the  description  of  the  Latin  coast  from  Tar- 
racina,  we  come  to,  1.  Fundi,  now  Fundi,  situate  somewhat 
inland,  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  near  a  small  lake  called  La- 
cvs  Fundanus.  It  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  war  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  city,  except  the  right  of  voting,  for  hav- 
ing always  allowed  a  free  passage  to  the  Roman  troops  in  their 
marches  into  ( 'ampania.  It  received  the  right  of  voting  subse- 
quently, A.U.C.  51)4,  and  its  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the 
/Emilian  tribe.  It  was,  at  a  later  period,  colonized  by  the  vet- 
eran  soldiers  of  Augustus.  2.  Amychc,  to  the  southwest  of 
Fundi,  and  situate  on  the  coast.  It  gave  name  to  the  adja- 
cent gulf.  It  was  of  ( J  reek  origin,  as  is  said,  and  strange  tales 
were  told  concerning  the  manner  of  its  destruction.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  it  was  infested  and  finally  rendered  deso- 
late by  ser|x>nts.  Another  tradition  represented  the  fall  of 
Amvclif  as  having  been  the  result  of  the  silence  enjoined  by 
law  on  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  false  ru- 
mors of  hostile  attacks  which  had  so  frequently  been  circulated. 
The  enemy  at  last,  however,  really  appeared,  and,  finding  the 
town  in  a  defenceless  state,  destroyed  it.  This  latter  account 
was  in  general  acceptation  with  the  j>oets.  The  neighboring 
district  was  the  CiLtubus  Agcr,  so  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  wine.  According  to  Pliny,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
this  quarter  was  greatly  injured  by  a  canal  cut  in  this  vicinity 
by  Nero. 

I*.  Caieta,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  coast,  and  fabled  to  have 
been  named  from  the  nurse  of  zEneas,  who  died  and  was  inter- 
red here.  According  to  Strabo,  however,  some  Spartans,  having 
settled  on  this  coast,  named  this  place  Kamrra,  a  word  which  in 
their  dialect  signified  *'a  cave,"  in  allusion  to  the  receding  of 
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the  shore.  The  harbor  of  Caieta  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
commodious  in  Italy.  The  modern  name  of  the  place  is  Gaeta. 
4.  Formice,  now  Mola  di  Gaeta,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  fabled  abode  and  capital  of  the  Lcestrygones,  spoken 
of  by  Homer  in  his  Odyssey.  Formise  was  a  Laconian  colony, 
and  its  first  appellation  was  Hormtte,  in  allusion  to  the  excel- 
lent anchorage  which  its  port  afforded  to  vessels  (op^o*-,  "a 
roadstead,"  "  an  anchorage").  This  place  is  chiefly  interesting 
from  its  having  been  long  a  favorite  residence  of  Cicero,  who 
had  a  villa  here,  which  he  commonly  terms  his  Formianum,  and 
at  other  times  his  Caietan  villa.  He  appears  to  have  resided 
here  during  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the  civil  war  between 
Ceesar  and  Pompey,  and  here,  also,  his  existence  was  termina- 
ted by  the  assassins  sent  by  Antony.  In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus we  find  Formke  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  and  resi- 
dence of  Mamurra,  a  Roman  senator  of  enormous  wealth,  ac- 
quired by  great  rapacity,  and  hence  Horace,  in  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  to  Brundisium,  calls  it  contemptuously  "the  city 
of  the  Mamurrae"  (Mamurrarum  urbs).  The  Formian  hills 
are  often  extolled  for  the  superior  wine  which  they  produced. 

5.  Minturtue,  now  Minfurne,  about  nine  miles  further,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  situate  on  the  Liris,  and  only  three  or  four 
miles  from  its  month.  It  is  chiefly  known  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  Marius,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  escape  into  Af- 
rica, was  forced  to  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris.  Having 
no  other  resource  left,  he  plunged  into  the  neighboring  marshes, 
but  was  discovered,  dragged  out,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
at  Minturna;.  He  was  finally  released,  however,  and  furnished 
with  a  vessel  to  carry  him  to  Africa.  The  grove  and  temple 
of  Marica,  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Latinus,  and  by 
others  thought  to  have  been  Circe,  were  close  to  Minturnse. 
6.  Sinuessa,  the  last  town  in  New  Latium,  situate  close  to  the 
sea,  and  founded,  as  is  said,  on  the  ruins  of  Sinope,  an  ancient 
Greek  city.  Strabo  says  that  Sinuessa  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Setinus,  and  derived  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance.  The  site  of  this  place  now  answers  to  the  rock  of 
Monte  Dragone. 
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Islands  off  the  Coast  of  Latium. 

Tress  form  a  group  to  the  number  of  three,  distant  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Circeian  Promontory.  The  nearest  to  the  land  is  Stnonia,  now 
Senone.  A  second,  more  to  the  west,  is  Palmarta,  now  Palmaruola.  The  third, 
which  was  the  most  populous,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  Pontia,  now 
Ponza.  It  received  a  Roman  colony,  and  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Roman 
senate  for  its  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  became  afterward 
the  spot  to  which  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  were  secretly  conveyed, 
to  be  afterward  dispatched,  or  doomed  to  a  perpetual  exile.  Among  these 
might  be  numbered  many  Christian  martyrs. 

Roman  Ways  through  Latium. 

■ 

In  describing  the  chief  Roman  roads  which  traversed  Latium,  we  shall  no- 
tice them  in  their  order,  as  they  severally  branched  off  from  Rome,  their  com- 
mon centre. 

1.  Via  Osticnsi*,  leading,  as  its  name  implies,  to  Ostia.  It  commenced  at  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  or,  if  we  take  a  later  period,  at  the  Porta  Ostiensi*,  now  Porta 
San  Paolo. 

2.  Via  Laurentina,  branching  off  from  the  Via  Otticntu,  about  two  miles  from 
Rome,  and  terminating  at  Laurentum.  We  have  no  account  of  this  Roman 
way  in  the  Itineraries,  but  we  learn  its  existence  from  Ovid. 

3.  Via  Ardeatina,  evidently  intended  to  establish  a  communication  with  Ardca, 
distant  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome. 

4.  Via  Appia,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  roads,  both  on  account  of 
its  length  and  the  difficulties  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  in  its  con- 
struction. It  was  mado  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Ca»cus,'  A.U.C.  442, 
B.C.  311,  and  in  the  first  instance  was  only  laid  down  as  far  as  Capua,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  thousand  stadia,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Roman 
miles.  But  even  this  portion  of  the  work,  according  to  the  account  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  was  constructed  in  so  expensive  a  manner  that  it  exhausted  the  public 
treasury.  From  Capua  this  road  was  subsequently  carried  on  to  Bcneventum, 
and  finally  to  Brundisium,  when  this  port  became  the  great  place  of  resort  for 
those  who  were  desirous  of  crossing  over  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  This 
latter  part  of  the  Appian  Way  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  con- 
sul Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  grandson  of  Cecus,  A.U.C.  504,  and  to  have  been 
completed  by  another  consul  of  the  same  family  thirty-six  years  after.  We  find 
frequent  mention  made  of  repairs  done  to  this  road  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  more  particularly  by  Trajan,  both  in  the  histories  of  the  time,  and  also  in 
ancient  inscriptions.  This  road  seems  to  have  been  still  in  excellent  order  in 
the  time  of  Procopius,  who  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  constructed.^  He  says,  "  An  expeditious  traveller  may  very  well  perform 
the  journey  from  Rome  to  Capua  in  five  day*.  Its  breadth  is  such  as  to  admit 
of  two  carriages  passing  each  other.  Above  all  others,  this  is  worthy  of  notice, 
for  the  stones  which  were  employed  on  it  arc  of  an  extremely  hard  nature,  and 
were  doubtless  conveyed  by  Appius  from  some  distant  quarry,  as  the  adjoining 
country  furnishes  none  of  that  kind.  These,  when  they  had  been  cut  smooth 
and  squared,  he  fitted  together  closely,  without  using  iron  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, and  they  adhere  so  firmly  to  earn  other  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
thus  formed  by  nature,  and  not  cemented  by  art ;  and,  though  they  have  been 
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travelled  over  by  so  many  beasts  of  burden  and  carriages  for  ages,  yet  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  wise  moved  from  their  place,  or  broken,  nor  to  have  lost 
any  part  of  their  original  smoothness."  According  to  Eustace,  such  parts  of 
the  Appian  Way  as  have  escaped  destruction,  show  few  traces  of  wear  and  de- 
cay after  a  duration  of  two  thousand  years.  The  same  writer  states  the  aver- 
age breadth  of  the  Appian  Way  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet. 

5.  Via  Latino.,  commencing  at  the  Porta  Capcna,  and  falling  into  the  Via  Ap- 
pta  at  Bcnevcntum.  Of  its  formation  we  have  no  account,  but  it  was  certainly 
of  great  antiquity,  and  existed  probably  before  the  Romans  had  conquered  La- 
tiurn. 

6.  Via  Lavicana,  so  called  from  its  passing  close  to  the  ancient  city  of  Lavt- 
cum,  and  communicating  with  the  Via  Latina. 

7.  Via  Pr*nestina,  like  the  Via  Lavicana,  issued  from  the  Porta  EiquUina,  and 
feU  into  the  Via  Latina. 

• 

Pontine  Marshes. 

I.  Poniina,  Pometina,  or  Pomtinct  Palodes,  a  marshy  tract  of  country,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Volsci,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  town  of  Suetsa  Pomctta, 
destroyed  by  Tarquintus  Superbus,  and  in  whose  vicinity  it  was  situate,  although 
no  trace  has  been  left  to  identify  the  precise  spot  on  which  this  ancient  city 
once  stood.  These  fens  are  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  water  earned  into 
the  plain  by  numberless  streams,  which  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  adjacent  mount- 
ains, and,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  declivity,  creep  sluggishly  over  the  level  space, 
and  sometimes  stagnate  in  pools,  or  lose  themselves  in  the  sands.  Two  rivers 
principally  contributed  to  the  formation  of  these  marshes,  the  Vfcna,  now  Vffente, 
and  the  Nymphotua,  now  the  Nmfa.  The  flat  and  swampy  tract  spread  to  the 
foot  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and  covered  an  extent  of  eight  miles  in  breadth 
and  thirty  in  length. 

II.  There  is  every  appearance  that  the  basin  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  was  once 
a  gulf  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  gradually  filled  up  by  alluvium  from  the  mount- 
ains. The  oldest  historical  records  exhibit  this  tract  as  occupied  by  the  Volsci. 
who  had  numerous  towns  here,  some  of  which  were  situated  in  the  most  marshy 
part  of  the  country.  The  region  was  evidently  a  very  fertile  one,  for  we  read 
in  Livy  (iv.,  25)  that,  in  A.U  C.  322,  the  Romans,  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  sent 
to  the  Ager  Pomtinu$  for  a  supply  of  corn.  In  A.U.C.  367-8,  the  tribune  L 
Sicinus  proposed  a  distribution  of  the  lands  of  that  district  among  the  poorer  cit 
ixens. 

III.  About  442  A.U.C,  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Ckcus  constructed  the 
Via  Appta  across  the  length  of  the  Pontine  region,  the  soil  of  which  must  have 
been  then  sufficiently  compact  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  the  causeway.  The 
level  of  the  original  ground  on  which  it  was  constructed  has  been  found  to  be 
about  four  feet  above  the  sea-level,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  coast. 
But,  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Feronia,  Appiua  found  that  if  he  con- 
tinued the  road  in  a  straight  line,  he  must  pass  through  a  soft,  marshy  tract, 
and  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
the  more  solid  ground  which  lay  near  the  foot  of  Mona  Lepinua. 

IV.  At  some  period  of  the  century  and  a  half  that  followed  the  building  of  the 
Appian  Way,  the  country  seems  to  have  undergone  great  deterioration,  either 
from  natural  or  civil  causes,  and  to  have  become  partly  inundated,  for  we  find 
the  consul  Cornelius  Ccthegus,  in  A.U.C.  592,  applying  himself  to  the  draining 
of  the  marshes  and  restoring  the  land  to  cultivation,  and  it  was  then  that  new 
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towns  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  towns  of  the  Volsci,  under  the  names 
of  Tret  Pontes  or  Tripontium,  Ad  Media*,  &c. 

V.  The  civil  wars  and  the  devastation  which  accompanied  them  again  caused 
the  hydraulic  works  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  to  be  neglected,  until  Augustas 
made  or  restored  several  canals,  especially  a  navigable  canal  which  followed 
the  line  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred  in  our 
account  of  Forum  Appii  (on  page  380).  Nerva  and  Trajan  restored  parts  of 
the  Appian  Way  which  had  sunk,  and  the  latter  drained  the  country  from 
Tnpontium  to  Tarracina.  During  the  convulsions  of  the  following  centuries 
the  marshes  were  again  overflowed,  until  again  drained  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
ric  by  Cecilius  Decius,  a  public  spirited  individual,  and  apparently  with  good 
effect. 

VI.  After  this  epoch  we  know  no  more  of  the  state  of  the  country  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  whose  family,  the 
Caetani,  were  feudal  lords  of  Sermoneta  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Monti 
Leptm,  constructed  some  works  for  the  drainage  of  part  of  the  marsh.  Leo  X. 
employed  the  engineer  Giovanni  Scotti  to  repair  and  enlarge  the  canal  of  Ba- 
dino,  which  is  the  great  outlet  of  the  marshes.  Sixtus  V.  constructed  a  lateral 
canal,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Appian  Way,  which  received  the  waters  of  the 
western  part  of  the  marshes,  and  carried  them  to  the  common  estuary  of  Badi- 
no.  The  most  important  improvements,  however,  were  made  by  Pius  VI.,  and 
the  work  of  effectual  draining  was  very  nearly  completed,  when  the  low  state 
of  the  papal  treasury,  and  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  French  revolutionary 
invasion,  caused  for  a  time  a  complete  interruption.  At  the  present  day,  all 
that  has  been  done  is  to  maintain  the  drainage  in  the  state  in  which  Pius  VI. 
left  it,  by  keeping  the  canals  clear  and  the  dikes  in  repair.  The  greater  part 
of  the  plain  is  covered  with  rich  pastures,  in  which  arc  fed  numerous  herds  of 
horned  cattle,  and  other  parts  of  it  are  sown  with  rice,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn, 
and  afford  rich  crops.  In  the  spring,  before  the  great  heats  render  the  at- 
mosphere unwholesome,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  most  delightful  region.  But, 
except  the  post-stations  along  the  high  road,  and  some  scattered  huts  here  and 
there,  there  is  no  permanent  population  throughout  the  whole  of  the  plain 
The  great  estuary  of  Badino  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  wide  ;  there  is 
about  four  feet  water  over  the  bar,  and  nearly  ten  feet  water  inside  of  it,  where 
boats  find  a  safe  anchorage. 

9.  CAMPANIA. 
(A  )    Name,  Boundaries,  dec. 

I.  Campania  is  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  which  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The 
word  Campania  is  probably  derived  from  campus,  "  a  plain," 
in  allusion  to  the  level  nature  of  the  country. 

II.  Campania  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Samnu 
um  ;  on  the  west  by  Latium  and  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum  ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum  ;  and  on  the  southeast  by  Lu- 
cania.  Before  Latium  had  been  extended  beyond  the  Liris, 
that  river  formed  the  natural  boundary  of  Campania  in  this 
quarter,  but  after  this  change  in  the  limits  of  the  two  provin- 
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oes,  the  Massic  Hills  wore  considered  as  the  boundary  by  which 
they  were  separated.  The  Apennines  divided  Campania  from 
Samnium,  and  the  River  Silarus  from  Lucania. 

i  - 

(B.)    Historical  Sketch  or  Campania. 

I.  It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  first  settlers  in  Campania,  with  whom  his- 
tory makes  us  acquainted,  were  the  Oscans.  The  next  in  order  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  country  were  the  Tuscans.  When  the  latter  had  effected  the 
conquest  of  Campania,  that  province  became  the  seat  of  a  particular  empire, 
and  received  the  federal  form  of  government,  centred  in  twelve  principal  cities, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  striking  political  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  Etrurians. 

II.  Wealth  and  luxury,  however,  soon  produced  their  usual  effects  on  the  con- 
querors of  Campania,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  fell  an  easy  pTey  to  the  attacks  of 
tbe  Samnites,  and  were  compelled  to  admit  these  hardy  warriors  to  share  with 
them  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  these  sunny  plains.  This  observation, 
however,  applies  more  particularly  to  Capua  and  its  district,  which  was  sur- 
prised by  a  Samnite  force. 

III.  It  is  from  this  period  that  we  must  date  the  origin  of  the  Campanian  na- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  been  thus  composed  of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  Samnites, 
and  Greeks,  the  latter  having  formed,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  numerous  col- 
onies on  these  shores.  About  eighty  years  after,  the  Romans  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  adding  so  valuable  a  portion  of  Italy  to  their  dominions,  under 
the  pretence  of  defending  the  Campanians  against  their  former  enemies,  the 
Samnites. 

IV.  From  this  time  Campania  may  be  regarded  as  subject  to  Rome,  if  we  ex- 
cept that  short  interval  in  which  the  brilliant  successes  of  Hannibal  withdrew  its 
inhabitants  from  their  allegiance,  an  offence  which  they  were  made  to  expiate 
by  a  punishment,  the  seventy  of  which  has  few  examples  in  the  history,  not  of 
Rome  only,  but  of  nations 

V  The  natural  advantages  of  Campania,  its  genial  climate  and  fertile  soil,  so 
rich  in  various  productions,  are  a  favorite  theme  with  I*atin  writers,  and  elicit 
from  them  many  an  eloquent  and  animated  tribute  of  admiration.  Pliny  styles 
U  "  Felix  Ma  Campanta,  certamen  humana  voluptatis ." 

(C.)  Cities  or  Campania. 
Resuming  the  description  of  the  coast  from  Sinuessa,  the 
last  maritime  town  of  Latium,  we  come  to,  1.  Vulturnum,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Vulturmts,  and  now  Castel  di  Vottur- 
no.  It  was  probably  of  Etrurian  origin,  but  we  do  not  find  it 
named  in  history  until  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  A.U.C.  558. 
According  to  Frontinus,  a  second  colony  was  sent  hither  by 
Caesar.  2.  Liternum,  further  on,  to  the  southeast,  celebrated 
as  the  spot  to  which  Scipio  Africanus  retired  into  voluntary  ex- 
ile, and  where  he  is  commonly  said  to  have  ended  his  days.  It 
is  supposed  to  correspond  to  Torre  di  Patria.    The  River  Li- 

terntts  or  Cldnius,  now  the  LagTio,  runs  into  the  sea  in  its  vi- 

Y 
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oinity.  This  stream  is  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  and  to  form  marshes,  anciently  known  as  the  Pdlus 
Liter  na,  now  Lago  di  P  atria.    In  this  vicinity,  also,  was  the 

Gallindria  Silva,  which  Juvenal  mentions  as  a  noted  haunt 
of  robbers  and  assassins.  3.  Cinna.  a  few  miles  further  on. 
situate  on  a  rocky  hill  washed  by  the  sea.  Its  Greek  name 
was  Kviu),  in  Doric  Kvfia.  This  city  was  founded  at  a  very 
carlv  period  by  a  CI  reek  colony  from  C'halcis  in  Eulxra,  and 
hence  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  poets  the  Euboic  or  Chal- 
cidian  city.  The  colonization  of  Cumrr  at  so  early  a  period 
(1000  B.C.,  according  to  Euscbius)  is  a  remarkable  event,  as 
showing  tbe  progress  already  made  by  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  proving  also  that  they  were  tben  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Italy.  Strabo  informs  us  that  from  its  commencement 
the  state  of  the  colony  was  most  flourishing.  The  fertility  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  excellent  harbors  which  tlie 
coast  a  Horded,  soon  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities 
of  southern  Italy,  and  enabled  it  to  form  settlements  along  the 
coast,  and  to  send  out  colonies  as  far  as  Sicily.  In  the  second 
Punic  war  it  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  but  was  successfully 
defended  by  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus.  It  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  under  Augustus,  but,  owing  to  the  superior  at- 
tractions of  Baiie  and  Neapolis,  it  gradually  declined  from  its 
former  prosperity,  and  m  Juvenal's  time  it  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  deserted.  Cumsr,  however,  still  enjoyed  great  ce- 
lebrity as  the  abode  in  early  times  of  the  oracular  sibyl,  who 
dwelt  in  a  cavern  of  the  rockv  eminence  on  which  the  citv  stood. 

4.  Misf'Hitm,  a  harbor,  on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
and  which  became,  under  Augustus,  one  of  the  first  naval  sta- 
tions in  the  empire.  We  have  already  made  mention  of  this 
in  speaking  of  the  promontory  (page  ^-")4).  3.  Bfiu/i,  on  a  hill 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  and  thus  forming 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the  coast.  Hortcnsius,  the 
orator,  had  a  villa  and  some  remarkable  fish-ponds  here.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Hauli  was  originally  called  Bonulia,  from 
the  circumstance-  of  Hercules  having  landed  here  with  the  oxen 
of  Gcryun  on  his  return  from  •Spam.  0.  Buirt'i  celebrated  as 
a  favorite  place  of  resort  with  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans. 
It  nwrd  its  celebrity  not  only  to  the  beauty  of  its  shores  and 
the  advantages  of  its  climate,  but  also  to  the  numerous  warm 
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springs  which  burst  forth  at  almost  every  step,  and  were 
considered  to  possess  salutary  properties  for  various  disorders. 
Close  to  Bai&e  was  the  Lucrine  Lake,  of  which  mention  has  al- 
ready been  made.  Numerous  villas  graced  the  surrounding 
country,  and  many  were  likewise  built  on  artificial  moles  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea.  Now,  however,  owing  to  earthquakes 
and  inundations  of  the  sea,  this  once  charming  spot  is  complete- 
ly changed,  and  is  a  mere  waste  compared  with  what  it  once 
was.  The  modern  name  is  Bnia.  The  original  appellation  of 
Baiffi  was  Aqua  Cumdmr. 

7.  Partus  Julius. — Of  this  harbor,  constructed  by  Agrippa, 
we  have  already  made  mention  (page  267).  8.  Dicaarchia,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  on  the  coast.  When 
the  Romans  sent  a  colony  to  this  place,  they  changed  its  Greek 
name  to  Pvtedli,  probably  from  the  number  of  its  wells,  or  per- 
haps from  the  stench  which  was  emitted  by  the  sulphureous  and 
aluminous  springs  in  its  neighborhood.  Respecting  the  origin 
of  the  town,  we  learn  from  ►Strabo  that  it  was  at  first  the  har- 
bor of  Cumte,  and  hence  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  colony  of 
that  city.  It  became,  under  the  Romans,  a  naval  stat  ion  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  armies  were  sent  thence  to  Spain. 
St.  Paul  landed  here,  and  remained  seven  days  at  this  place 
before  he  set  forward  on  his  journey  by  the  Appian  Way.  The 
harbor  of  Puteoli  was  spacious,  and  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
being  formed  of  vast  piles  of  mortar  and  sand,  which,  owing  to 
the  strongly-cementing  properties  of  the  latter  material,  became 
very  solid  and  compact  masses,  and  these  being  sunk  in  the 
sea,  afforded  secure  anchorage  for  any  number  of  vessels.  Pliny 
also  has  remarked  this  quality  of  the  sand  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Puteoli,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Pozzolana.  This 
sand  is,  in  fact,  volcanic  ashes,  and  when  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  lime,  it  quickly  hardens,  and  this  induration  takes 
place  even  under  water.  This  singular  property  of  becoming 
petrified  under  water  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  ce- 
ment in  the  erection  of  moles,  and  other  buildings,  in  maritime 
situations.  The  modern  name  of  Puteoli  is  Pozzuoli.  Cicero 
had  a  villa  between  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  Puteoli,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Acadcmia,  though  he  more  generally  terms 
it  his  Puteoldnum. 

Above  Puteoli  was  a  spot  called  Forum  Vulcuni,  from  the 
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number  of  holes  upon  its  surface,  all  emitting  smoke  and  a  sul- 
phureous stench.  It  corresponds,  probably,  to  the  modern  Sol- 
faterra,  about  a  mile  above  Pozzuoli.  The  district  between 
Puteoli  and  Cumaj  was  sometimes  called  Leborini  Campi. 
The  origin  of  this  appellation  is  not  known ;  but  from  it  ap- 
pears to  have  come  the' Terra  di  Lavoro  of  modern  geography, 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  Campania. 

9.  Neapolis,  now  Naples  (in  Italian,  Napoli),  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  a  colony  originally  of  Cumae.  One 
of  its  earlier  names  appears  to  have  been  ParthSndpe  ;  or,  at 
all  events,  this  appellation  is  given  to  it  by  the  poets,  and  is  fa- 
bled to  have  been  derived  from  the  siren  Parthcnope,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  cast  upon  its  shores.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  tomb  of  the  siren  was  shown  there  in  his  time.  An  earlier 
name,  however,  resting  upon  better  authority,  is  that  of  jPa/<c- 
polis,  or  "  The  Old  City,"  which  occurs  in  Livy,  where  the 
historian  is  describing  the  first  transactions  which  connected 
the  history  of  this  city  with  that  of  Rome.  This  name  of  Palae- 
polis  was  changed,  it  would  appear,  to  Neapolis,  "  The  New 
City,"  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  size  which  the  place 
experienced  on  the  accession  of  a  new  colony,  composed  of 
Chalcidians,  Pithecusans,  and  Athenians.  The  indolence  %nd 
luxury  of  Grecian  manners  attracted  to  Neapolis  many  a  Ro- 
man whose  age  and  temperament  inclined  them  to  a  life  of 
ease.  It  was  also  distinguished  for  attachment  to  literary 
pursuits,  as  appears  from  the  epithet  docta  applied  to  it  by 
Martial. 

The  ridge  of  hills  which  separates  the  Bay  of  Naples  from 
that  of  Pozzuoli  was  called  Pausilypus,  a  name  given  it  prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  delightful  situation  and  aspect,  causing, 
as  it  were,  sorrow  to  cease  (ttovw,  Avnjy),  and  which  rendered  it 
the  favorite  residence  of  several  noble  and  wealthy  Romans. 
This  hill,  at  a  period  unknown  to  us,  was  perforated  by  art  to 
admit  of  a  communication  between  Neapolis  and  Puteoli,  not 
only  for  men  and  beasts  of  burden,  but  also  for  carriages.  The 
modern  name  of  the  hill  is  Posilippo.  On  its  slope,  and  just 
above  the  entrance  of  the  perforated  passage,  lies  what  popular 
tradition  makes  to  be  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  small,  square,  flat-roofed  building,  placed  on  a  sort  of  plat- 
form, near  the  brow  of  a  precipice  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
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sheltered  by  a  superincumbent  rock.  Cluverius  and  Addison, 
however,  place  Virgil's  tomb  on  the  other  side  of  Naples,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

10.  Hercnldnfum,  or,  as  Cicero  writes  it,  Herculdnum,  the 
situation  of  which  is  no  longer  doubtful  since  the  discovery  of 
its  ruins.  It  lay  on  the  coast  below  Neapolis,  at  a  distance 
from  it  of  six  miles,  and  the  modern  villages  of  Portid  and 
Resina  are  built  over  part  of  it.  Herculaneum  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Hercules ;  it  was,  in  all  probability,  of  Pelas- 
gian  origin,  but  its  history  Ls  obscure,  and  it  never  attained 
to  any  importance.  Being  situated  close  to  the  sea,  on  eleva- 
ted ground,  it  was  exposed  to  the  southwest  wind,  and  from 
that  circumstance  was  reckoned  particularly  healthy.  In  the 
time  of  Titus,  A.D.  79,  it  was  overwhelmed  by  that  memora- 
ble eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  also  ruined  Pompeii.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  buried  under  showers  of  ashes,  subsequently 
overflowed  by  streams  of  lava,  and  is  stated  to  be  seventy  feet 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  rediscovered 
by  the  sinking  of  a  well  in  1713,  when  several  antiquities  were 
found.  Subsequent  excavations  were  made  by  the  Neapolitan 
government,  and  a  magnificent  collection,  not  only  of  statues, 
and  paintings,  and  vases,  but  of  domestic  implements  of  every 
kind,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portioi.  The 
excavations,  however,  are  by  no  means  as  extensive  as  those  at 
Pompeii,  for  it  being  found  impossible  to  remove  the  incum- 
bent soil  in  consequence  of  its  thickness,  as  fast  as  one  part  was 
thoroughly  searched  it  was  filled  up  with  rubbish  from  another. 
\  small  part  of  the  theatre  Ls  all  that  is  now  accessible.  Great 
expectations  were  excited  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  number 
of  manuscripts  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus.  The  attempts  to 
nnroll  these  have  hitherto  had  but  very  imperfect  success,  and 
those  of  which  the  subjects  have  been  ascertained  are  of  little 
interest. 

Mount  Vesuvius,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Vrsrrns,  although  the  appellations  of  Vcsvius 
and  Vcsbiits  are  also  frequently  applied  to  it.  Strabo  describes 
this  mountain  as  extremely  fertile  at  its  base,  but  entirely  bar- 
ren toward  the  summit,  which  was  mostly  level,  and  full  of 
apertures  and  cracks,  seemingly  produced  by  the  action  of  fire ; 
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whence  Strabo  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  volcano,  though 
once  in  a  state  of  activity,  had  been  extinguished  from  want  of 
fuel.    Diodorus  Siculus  represents  it  also  as  being  in  a  quiescent 
state,  since  he  argues  from  its  appearance,  at  the  time  he  was 
writing,  that  it  must  have  been  on  fire  at  some  remote  period. 
The  volcano  was  likewise  apparently  extinct  when,  as  Plutarch 
and  Floras  relate,  Spartacus,"with  some  of  his  followers,  sought 
refuge  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain  from  the  pursuit  of  their 
enemies,  and  succeeded  in  eluding  their  search.    It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  August  24th,  A.D.  79,  that  the  first  eruption  on 
record  took  place,  when  the  cities  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabice  were  buried  under  showers  of  volcanic  sand,  stones, 
and  scorisB.    Such  was  the  immense  quantity  of  volcanic  sand 
(called  ashes)  thrown  out  during  this  eruption,  that  the  whole 
country  was  involved  in  pitchy  darkness ;  and,  according  to  Dio 
Cassius,  the  ashes  fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  various  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  This  eruption  proved  fatal,  also,  to  the  elder  Pliny, 
who  commanded  at  the  time  the  Roman  fleet  at  Misenum,  and 
having,  through  curiosity,  visited  the  burning  mountain,  was 
suffocated  by  the  sulphureous  vapor.    After  this  Vesuvius  con- 
tinued a  burning  mountain  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  having 
eruptions  at  intervals.    The  fire  then  appeared  to  become  near- 
ly extinct,  and  continued  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
to  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Since  the  eruption  of  1506, 
it  has  remained  burning  to  the  present  time,  with  eruptions  of 
lava  and  ashes  at  intervals. 

11.  Pompeii  or  Pompeia  (the  first  being  the  Latin,  the  sec- 
ond the  Greek  form  of  its  name),  situate  about  thirteen  miles 
southeast  of  Neapolis,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  through 
which  ran  the  little  river  Sarnus,  now  Sarno.  The  city  ap- 
pears to  have  been  once  close  to  the  sea,  but  is  now  nearly  two 
miles  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  physical  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  district.  It  stood  on  an  eminence 
formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  which  seems  to  have  been  thttnfim  up 
from  the  ground  in  this  spot,  and  in  several  other  plaee£  tound 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  long  before  any  of  the  eruptions  recorded 
in  history.  Like  Herculaneum,  it  was  fabled  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  but,  like  that  place,  was  probably  of  Pe- 
lasgian  origin.  We  find  it  occupied  in  succession  by  the  Os- 
cans,  Etruscans,  Samnitcs,  and  Romans.    In  the  Social  War 
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(B.C.  90)  it  joined  the  Marsian  confederacy  along  with  the  oth- 
er towns  nf  Campania,  but  escaped  without  any  severe  punish- 
mrin.  It  became  at  this  period  a  military  colony,  and  other 
colonies  were  subsequently  sent  by  Augustus  and  Nero.  In 
the  reign  of  the  latter,  a  bloody  allray  occurred  at  Pompeii,  dur- 
um the  exhibition  of  a  light  of  gladiators,  between  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  place  and  those  of  Nuceria.  in  which  many  lives 
were  lost.  The  Pompeiani  were,  in  consequence,  deprived  of 
these  shows  for  ten  years,  and  several  individuals  were  ban- 
ished. Shortly  alter  we  hear  of  the  destruction  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  city  by  an  earthquake.  The  following  year, 
while  \ero  was  singing  at  Naples,  another  earthquake  occurred. 
At  last,  in  A.D.  79,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  first  recorded 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place,  which  overwhelmed  this  city, 
and  along  with  it  Hereulaneum  and  Stabia*.  In  1681),  the  first 
indications  of  ruins  protruding  above  the  ground  were  noticed. 
In  l?'">o  the  excavations  began.  They  have  been  interrupted 
and  resumed  at  various  times,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  has  been  excavated  and  cleared 
of  the  rubbish.  For  an  account  of  the  discoveries  made  at 
Pompeii,  the  student  is  referred  to  (  Jell's  elaborate  work  on  the 
subject, 

The  River  Samus,  now  the  Sarno,  falls  into  the  sea  about 
a  mil"1  from  Pompeii.  This  river,  according  to  Strabo.  formed 
the  harbor  of  that  town,  which  was  also  common  to  the  inland 
cities  of  No/a,  Arrmc.  and  Nuvvritt.  The  Pelasgi,  who  in- 
habited this  coast  at  an  early  period,  are  said  to  have  derived 
the  name  of  Snrras/ra  from  this  river. 

V2.  Sfohitr.  about  two  miles  beyond  the  Stint  us.  and  in  the 
southeastern  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  now  C a  at  via- 
ttiarr  (li  Stttbi/i.  This  was  once  a  place  of  note,  but  having 
been  destroyed  by  Sylla  during  the  civil  wars,  it  became  sub- 
sequently a  mere  village,  and  a  part  of  the  old  site  was  occu- 
pied by  villas  and  pleasure  grounds.  It  was  overwhelmed  along 
with  Hereulaneum  and  Pompeii.  According  to  Columella,  this 
spoi  was  celebrated  for  its  fountains,  and  such  was  the  excel- 
lence of  the  pastures  in  its  immediate,  vicinity,  that  the  milk 
of  this  district  was  reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious than  that  of  any  other  country.  13.  Surrentumy  to  the 
southwest,  now  Sorrento,  celebrated  in  modern  times  as  the 
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birth-place  of  Tasso,  and  admired  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
its  scenery  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  This  city  is  said 
to  have  been  of  very  anoient  date,  and  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Sirens,  who  are  fabled  to  have  made  this  coast  their 
favorite  haunt,  and  who  had  here  a  temple  consecrated  to  them. 
The  wine  of  the  Surrentine  Hills  was  held  in  great  estimation 
by  the  ancients. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  as  far  as  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Campania,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  de- 
scription of  the  interior  of  that  province.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Massic  Hills,  the  ancient  Mans  Mastic  us,  formed  its 
boundary  of  separation  from  Latium.  This  celebrated  rang* 
is  entirely  detached  from  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Monte  Dragone, 
the  ancient  Sinuessa,  in  a  northerly  direction,  till  it  unites  with 
the  hills  of  Sessa,  the  ancient  Suessa  Auruncorum,  being  a 
distance  of  about  ten  miles  in  length,  while  its  breadth  scarcely 
equals  three.  The  Latin  poets  are  lavish  in  their  encomiums 
on  the  excellence  of  tho  wine  produced  by  this  celebrated  ridge. 
To  the  north  of  the  Massic  Hills,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Liris,  we  find  tho  Aurunci,  who  once  occupied  a  more  exten- 
sive territory  in  Latium ;  but,  on  being  expelled  thence  by  the 
Roman  arms,  they  retired  to  the  mountainous  tracts  about 
Sessa  and  Rocca  Monfina.  Among  their  cities  we  may  name, 
1.  Suessa  Auruncorum,  now  Sessa,  the  capital  of  the  race,  after 
their  former  capital,  Aurunca,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
boring Skiicini.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  and  a  municip- 
ium.  2.  Aurunca,  the  earlier  capital,  as  just  remarked.  Some 
vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  seen  near  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
on  the  elevated  ridge  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocca  Monfina. 

To  the  east  of  the  Aurunci  were  the  Sldicini,  once  apparently 
an  independent  people,  but  afterward  included  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  Campuni.  They  were  of  Oscan  origin.  The  only- 
town  which  antiquity  ascribes  to  them  is  Tednum,  now  Teanoy 
about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Suessa,  and  fifteen  to  the  north- 
west of  Capua.  Strabo  informs  us  that  it  stood  on  the  Latin 
Way,  and  was  inferior  to  Capua  alone  among  the  Campanian 
cities  in  extent  and  importance.  It  became  a  Roman  colony 
under  Augustus, 

Resuming  our  account  of  the  cities  of  Campania,  we  come 
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to,  1.  Venafrum,  now  Venafri,  the  last  city  to  the  north,  and 
near  the  River  Vulturous.  It  was  situate  on  the  Latin  Way. 
and  was  much  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  excellence  of  the 
oil  which  its  territory  produced.  2.  To  the  southeast  of  Tea- 
num,  and  also  on  the  Latin  Way,  we  find  C flies,  now  Calm', 
and  anciently  a  considerable  city.  The  territories  of  rales  and 
Teanum  were  separated  by  two  temples  dedicated  to  Fortune, 
oae  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  Latin  Way.  The 
Calenian  territory  was  much  celebrated  for  its  vineyards,  and 
was  contiguous  to  the  famous  Falernian  district,  or  Fdlernus 
Ager,  so  well  known  for  producing  the  finest  wine  in  Italy,  or, 
indeed,  in  the  ancient  world.  Without  pretending  to  fix  the 
limits  of  this  favored  portion  of  Campania  with  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy, it  seems  evident,  from  the  testimony  of  Livy  and  Pliny, 
that  we  must  regard  it  as  extending  from  the  Massic  Hills  to 
the  Vulturous.  That  part  of  the  district  which  grew  the 
choicest  wine  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Faust  iatnts, 
being  that  of  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Sinuessa.  W  e  find 
the  name  of  Aftiiti£&  also  given  to  some  vineyards  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Macrobius,  indeed,  states  that  there  was  a  people  called 
Amine  i. 

3.  CflsUinum,  to  the  southeast  of  ('ales,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  obstinate  defence  which  it  made 
against  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Canmr.  The  modern 
Capua  is  generally  supposed  to  occupy  its  site.  \.  Capua,  to 
the  southeast  of  Casilinum,  once  the  capital  of  (  'ampania,  and 
inferior  to  Rome  alone  among  the  cities  ol  Italy.  Its  original 
name  was  Vvlturnus,  which  was  changed  by  the  Tuscans, 
when  they  became  masters  of  the  place,  to  Capua,  calling  it 
after  their  leader  Capys,  who,  according  to  Festus,  had  received 
this  appellation  from  his  feet  being  deformed  and  t  urned  inward. 
Capua  was  the  chief  city  of  the  southern  Etrurians,  and,  even  af- 
ter it  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion,  continued  to  be  a  powerful 
and  flourishing  place.  Before  Capua  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  a  dreadful  massacre  ol  its  Etrurian  inhabitants  by 
the  Sarnnites  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of  this  latter  people. 
Livy  appears  to  have  coutouuded  tins  event  with  the  orijziu  of  the 
place  when  he  makes  its  name  to  have  been  chunked  from  \  ul- 
turnus  to  Capua,  after  a  Siinuulc  leader  Capv>.  Capua  deeply 
offended  the  Romans  by  opening  its  gates  to  Hannibal  after  the 
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battle  of  Cannae.  The  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  Romans  was 
of  the  most  fearful  nature,  when,  five  years  after,  the  city  again 
fell  under  their  dominion.  Most  of  the  senators  and  principal 
inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
ing citizens  were  sold  into  slavery,  and*- by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate the  Capnani  ceased  to  exist  as<a*  people.  Julius  Csrsar 
sent  a  powerful  colony  to  Capua,  and  under  the  emperors  it 
again  flourished.  But  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  barbarians 
in  a  later  age,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Bishop  Landnlfus, 
and  the  Lombard  Count  Lando.  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
Casilinum.  This  last,  as  already  remarked,  is  the  site  of  mod- 
ern Capua.  The  ruins  of  aneftnt  Ca«ua  are  about  two  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  the  modern  city,  and  elose  to  the  church  of 
San/ a  Maria  di  Capon.  About  a  rrule  to  the  east  of  Capua 
rose  Mons  Tifa/a,  a  branch  of  f he  Aj>e7inines,  which  now  takes 
its  name  of  Maddahrni  from  a  village  near  Cascr/a.  This  ridge 
is  often  noticed  by  Livy  as  a  favorite  position  of  Hannibal 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  Capua.  ^ 

5.  Atctla,  to  the  south  of  Capua,  ami  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  the  village^  E/pidio  or  SanV  Ar- 

pino,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Avcrm.  It  is  known 
to  have  been  an  Osean  city,  and  it  has  acquired  some  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  Roman  literature  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  name  and  origin  of  the  Fabufrr  Atr/Uina*  being  derived 
from  this  place.  Atella,  having  joined  the  Carthaginians,  was, 
in  consequence,  subsequently  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  a  pnr- 
fecture.  It  was  afterward  colonized  by  Augustus.  C>.  Acerrrc, 
to  tho  southeast  of  Atella,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Clilmus. 
It  is  now  Accrra.  This  place  is  spoken  of  by  Virgil  as  exposed 
to  inundations  from  the  neighboring  stream,  and  therefore  thinly 
inhabitcd  (vacate).  7.  No/a.  to  the  east  of  Acerne,  and  one  of 
tho  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Campania.  Its  origin  m 
is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Ausones,  by  others  to  the  Tuscans 
or  tho  ( -halcidians,  which  menus,  probably,  that  it  successively 
fell  into  the  hands  of  these  three  communities.  It  was  after- 
ward occupied  by  the  Samnitca$  until  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Romans.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  resisted  all 
the  efforts  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannir,  heing .^fend- 
ed by  Marccllus..  It  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  Social 
War,  but  arose  subsequently  from  its  ruins,  and  was  again 
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ranked  among  the  cities  of  Campania.  Here  Augustus  breathed 
his  last,  in  the  same  house  and  chamber  in  which  his  father 
Octavius  had  ended  his  days.  Nola  was  colonized  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian.  8.  Abel/a,  to  the  northeast  of  Nola,  and  the  ru- 
ins of  which  still  exist  at  Avella  Vecchia.  Virgil  speaks  of  it 
as  abounding  in  fruit,  particularly  apples.  9.  NucSria,  to  the 
southeast  of  Nola,  now  Nocera  de1  Pagani.  It  was  situate  on 
the  Sarnus,  and  had  the  appellation  of  Alfaterna  attached  to 
its  name,  to  distinguish  it  from  some  other  places  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  sacked  and  burned  by  Hannibal.  In  the  reign 
of  Nero  it  was  restored  anil  colonized. 

South  of  Campania,  properly  so  called,  were  the  Picentini, 
who  occupied  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territory  from  the 
Promonlorium  Minerva;  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Silarus. 
We  learn  from  Strabo  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Picenum,  whom  the  Romans  transplanted  thither  to 
people  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Peestdnus.  According  to  the 
same  writer,  the  Picentini  were,  at  a  subsequent  period,  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  few  towns  which  they  possessed,  and  to 
reside  in  villages  and  hamlets,  in  consequence  of  having  sided 
with  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic  war.  As  a  further  punish- 
ment, they  were  excluded  from  military  service,  and  allowed 
only  to  perform  the  duties  of  couriers  and  messengers. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  promontory  of  Surrentum,  or  Miner- 
va, were  three  small  rocks,  detached  from  the  laud,  called  Si- 
renusaj  Insula,  and  formerly  celebrated  as  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens.  They  are  now  called  Galli.  Continuing  along  the 
coast,  we  find,  1.  Marcinaf  founded,  as  Strabo  reports,  by  the 
Tuscans,  but  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Samnites.  Its  site 
answers  to  the  modern  Vietri.  2.  Salernum,  a  short  distance 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Romans  as  a  check  on  the  Picentini.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, situated,  like  the  modern  town  of  Salerno,  close  to  the  sea, 
but  on  the  heights  above,  where  considerable  remains  have  been 
observed.  Salernum  became  a  Roman  colony  seven  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war.  3.  Picentia,  southeast 
of  Salernum,  and  distant  seven  miles  from  it.  This  was  once 
the  capital  of  the  Picentini.  It  is  now  Vicenza  or  Bicenza,  on 
the  little  river  Bicentino. 
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Coast  of  Campania. 

1.  Pandatiria,  now  Vandotina,  assigned  by  some,  less  correctly,  to  Latium, 
m    Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished  to  this  island,  as  were  also  the 

elder  Agrippina,  and  Octavia,  the  wife  of  Nero. 

2.  JSnim,  called,  also,  Jnaritne  and  Pithec**a.  The  first  name  was  the  moat 
common,  and  the  best  authenticated,  and  refers  probably  to  the  copper  («*) 
found  in  it.  The  second,  Inarime*  is  only  found  in  the  poets,  and  appears  to  be 
formed  from  Homer's  eiv  'Apiuoic  (//.,  2,  783).  For  it  would  seem,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  various  passages,  that  Virgil,  and  after  him  the  other  Latin  poets, 
have  applied  to  this  island  more  particularly  Homer's  description  of  the  place 
of  torment  allotted  to  the  earth-born  Typhoeus.  It  is  very  uncertain,  however, 
what  people  or  country  Homer  intended  to  designate  by  the  name  of  Anmi. 
The  name  Pithecusa,  the  third  one  of  those  mentioned  above,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mean  "  Ape  Island,"  from  the  great  number  of  these  animals  which 
the  island  is  said  to  have  contained  at  an  early  period.  In  Greek,  ir/0iy«of  means 
u  an  ape."  Pliny,  however,  says  that  the  island  took  its  name,  not  from  apes, 
but  from  the  number  of  earthen  wine-jars  (rr/0ot)  which  were  made  there,  and 
used  as  casks.  Sometimes  the  name  is  written  in  the  plural,  Ptthccu**,  and 
then  the  adjacent  island  of  Proch$ta,  now  Procida,  is  included  along  with  .«na- 
ria.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  that  .Enana  was  first  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  Eretrians  and  Chalcidians,  which  flourished  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  Boil,  and  the  wealth  produced  by  the  discovery  of  some  gold  mines. 
A  sedition,  however,  having  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony,  the  Chal- 
cidians were  the  first  to  abandon  the  island ;  and  not  long  after  the  Eretrians 
followed  their  example,  being  alarmed  by  repeated  earthquakes,  and  the  burst- 
ing out  of  fire  and  hot  springs,  attended  by  irruptions  of  the  sea.  The  same 
causes  compelled  another  colony,  sent  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  to  quit  their 
settlement  and  a  town  which  they  had  built.  Strabo  ascribes  to  these  volcanic 
phenomena  all  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  poets  respecting  Typhoeus.  He 
further  quotes  the  historian  Timasus,  who  related  that,  a  little  before  his  time, 
Mont  Epbpiut,  now  sometimes  called  Epomeo,  but  more  commonly  Montt  San 
Nicolo,  burst  forth  with  such  fury  that  the  sea  retired  from  the  island  to  the 
distance  of  three  stadia,  but  that  on  its  return  it  deluged  the  island  and  extin- 
guished the  volcano.  The  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  coast  were  so  alarmed 
that  they  fled  into  the  interior  of  Campania. 

3.  Nisi*,  between  Puteblt  and  NeapoliM,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
shore.  It  is  now  Nttida.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  favorite  residence  of  his 
friend  Brutus. 

4.  Capri*,  now  Capri,  near  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  chiefly  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Au- 
gustus was  the  first  emperor  who  resided  here,  having  given  the  Neapolitans 
the  island  of  vEnaria,  which  belonged  to  him,  in  exchange  for  it.  Tiberius  was 
led  to  select  it  as  his  abode  from  its  difficulty  of  access,  being  cut  off  from  all 
approach,  except  on  one  side,  by  lofty  and  perpendicular  rocks.  The  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  which  extends  over  the  whole 
bay  of  Naples,  might  also,  as  Tacitus  remarks,  have  influenced  his  choice. 
Here  he  caused  twelve  villas  to  be  erected,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  named 
after  the  twelve  chief  deities.  The  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Jove,  which  was  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  probably  is  the  same  with  what  Pliny  styles  the  An 
Tibeni,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  looking  toward  Sorrento. 
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This  same  writer  computes  the  circuit  of  the  island  to  be  eleven  miles.  Strabo 
speaks  of  two  small  towns  in  this  island,  which  probably  answer  to  those  of 
Capri  and  Anacapri  at  the  present  day. 

10.  SAMNIUM  AND  THE  FRENTAJH. 
(A.)   Name  and  Bookdaiiii. 

I.  Samnium  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Zawlr^,  and  the  Sam- 
nites were  styled  by  the  same  people  lavviToi.  Festus  derives 
the  name  of  this  people  from  the  peculiar  kind  of  javelin  used 
by  them,  and  which  was  called,  in  Greek,  aavvtov,  but  Samni- 
um and  Samnites  are  both  historically  and  etymologically  con- 
nected with  the  term  Sabini. 

II.  Samnium  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of 
the  Frentani;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Apulia;  on  the 
south  by  the  Picentini  and  Lucania  ;  and  on  the  west  by  La- 
Hum  and  Campania. 

III.  It  is  usual  with  geographers  to  regard  the  ancient  Sam- 
nites as  divided  into  three  distinct  tribes,  the  Caraceni^  Pen- 
tri,  and  Hirpiniy  to  which  others  have  added  the  Caudini  and 
Frentani.  But  the  former  classification  seems  to  rest  on  bet- 
ter authority,  and  may,  therefore,  be  more  safely  adopted.  The 
Caudini  will  be  ranged  with  the  Pentri,  and  the  Frentani  will 
be  treated  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Samnites  at  the  end  of 
this  section. 

(B~.)    Sketch  or  Samnite  History. 

I.  The  Samnites  are  originally  a  colony  of  the  Sabini,  who  migrate  in  re- 
mote times,  probably  before  the  building  of  Rome,  to  the  banks  of  the  Vulturmu 
and  TamaruM,  and  thence  spread  on  one  side  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and 
on  the  other  to  those  of  Campania.  They  appear  originally  as  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  people,  and  as  their  numbers  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, they  follow  the  custom  of  their  Sabine  ancestors,  and  send  forth  colo- 
nies into  the  countries  to  the  south. 

II.  The  Samnites,  between  A.U.C.  330  and  333,  attack  the  Etruscans  who 
had  settled  in  Campania.  The  Etruscans  at  length,  being  weary  of  war,  admit 
a  Samnite  colony  to  share  with  them  their  homes  and  fields ;  bat  the  latter, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  great  festival,  when  the  old  inhabitants  are  overcome  by 
sleep  after  banqueting,  murder  them,  and  form  the  new  state  of  Capua,  which 
figured  so  much  afterward  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  Rome. 

III.  About  B.C.  340,  the  first  war  breaks  out  between  the  Samnites  and  Ro- 
mans, who  had  taken  up  arms  to  protect  the  Campanians  against  the  Sam- 
nites proper  of  Samnium.  The  Romans  are  victorious  in  several  encount- 
ers, and  the  Samnites  are  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  A  new  war,  however, 
breaks  out  in  323  B.C.,  which  is  marked  by  varied  success,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Roman  army  is  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke  at  the  Caudine 
Forks.   But  the  Samnites  at  length,  after  inflicting  severe  losses  upon  the  Ro- 
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mans,  and  not  only  overrunning  Campania,  but  even  invading  the  borders  of 
Latium,  are  once  more  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 

IV.  A  "war  breaks  out  again  in  298  B.C.,  in  which  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and 
P.  Decius  Mus  are  the  Roman  commanders,  and  the  Samnites,  after  a  val- 
iant resistance,  are  again  overcome,  and  in  290  B.C.  sue  for  peace,  which  the 
Romans,  likewise  exhausted  by  their  dearly-bougbt  victories,  are  disposed  to 
grant.  The  result  of  this  war,  or,  rather,  succession  of  wars,  is,  that  the  Romans 
extend  their  power  over  Southern  Italy,  Campania,  and  Apulia,  and  thus  become 
neighbors,  and  soon  after  enemies,  of  the  Tarentines.  The  Tarentine  war  brings 
on  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  and  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus-  the  Sam- 
nites join  that  prince,  after  whose  second  retreat  they  are  attacked  by  two  Ro- 
man armies  and  utterly  defeated,  272  B.C.  Samnium  now  becomes  a  conquered 
country,  and  the  Romans  send  colonies  to  Male ventum  and  other  places. 

V.  In  the  war  of  Hannibal  the  Ilirpini  join  the  Carthaginians,  but  the  Pentri 
do  not.  At  last,  in  the  Social  War,  the  Samnites  having  joined  the  Marti,  Vc*- 
tim,  Pcligm,  and  others,  in  the  common  league  against  Rome,  are  defeated  and 
slaughtered  without  mercy  by  Sylla,  who  exclaims  that  Rome  can  enjoy  no 
repose  as  long  as  a  number  of  Samnites  can  collect  together.  The  devastation 
of  Samnium  by  Sylla  is  most  effectual ;  the  towns  are  burned  and  raaed  to  the 
ground.    Benevcntum  alone  is  spared. 

VI.  The  last  time  the  Samnites  appear  in  history  is  during  the  war  of  Sylla 
against  the  younger  Manus,  when  Pontius  Telesinus  joins  the  latter  at  the 
head  of  40,000  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  steals  a  march  upon  Sylla,  who  is  be- 
sieging  Prsneste,  and  advances  within  ten  stadia  of  Rome,  which  is  without 
any  adequate  defence.  Telesinus  tells  his  Samnites  that  he  is  the  enemy  of 
both  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  that  his  object  is  to  destroy  Rome  and  restore  free- 
dom to  Italy.  Sylla,  however,  comes  in  time  to  save  the  city.  A  desperate 
battle  ensues,  and  the  Samnites,  after  having  nearly  gained  the  day,  are  obliged 
to  retire  to  Antemnae,  where  Telesinus  is  killed.  Between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand Samnites  surrender  to  Sylla,  who  marches  them  to  Rome,  and,  having  shut 
them  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  has  them  all  butchered  in  cold  blood  while  he 
is  haranguing  the  senate  in  the  neighboring  temple  of  Bcllona.  The  remainder 
of  the  Samnites  are  slaughtered  in  the  same  manner  at  the  taking  of  Praeneste. 

(C.)    Cities  ok  Samnium. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Carficeni  we  find,  1.  Aufidena,  their 
capital,  now  Alfidena.  Frontinus  informs  us  that  it  became 
a  military  colony.  2.  Samnium,  near  the  source  of  the  VuU 
turnus,  on  the  site  now  called  Cerro.  The  existence  of  a  city 
of  this  name  was  doubted  for  some  time  by  modern  writers,  but 
the  point  has  been  fully  established  by  Romanelli.  3.  Castel- 
htm  CarHcenorumy  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  near  the 
Sagrus,  now  Sangro,  and  on  the  site  of  the  fortress  which 
takes  its  name  from  that  river,  Castel  di  Sangro.  According 
to  Zoniiras,  it  served  as  a  refuge  for  banditti  until  it  was  stormed 
by  the  Romans,  who  on  this  occasion  are  said  to  have  acquired 
so  rich  a  booty  that  they  began  from  that  time  to  coin  silver 
drachma'.    4.  Aquildnia,  to  the  southeast,  now  Agnatic,  near 
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the  source  of  the  Trinius,  now  Trig^no.  This  place  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  Aqutlonia,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
near  the  confines  of  Apulia,  and  now  Lacedogna. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Pentri  we  find,  1.  Bdvidnum,  their 
capital,  situate  among  lofty  mountains,  and  near  the  site  of 
the  modern  Boiario.  Livy  describes  it  as  a  most  opulent  and 
important  place,  and  the  consequence  attached  by  the  Romans 
to  its  possession  is  evinced  by  the  repeated  efforts  which  they 
made  to  conquer  it.  In  the  Social  War  it  became  one  of  the 
strongest  holds  of  the  confederates,  after  Corfinium  had  been 
abandoned  Nothing  of  its  former  importance,  however,  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  describes  it  as  ruinous  and 
deserted.  It  became  a  military  colony  under  Caesar.  2.  JSser- 
niay  to  the  northwest  of  Bovianum,  about  twelve  miles  distant, 
and  now  Isernia.  It  was  colonized  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  those  col- 
onies which  distinguished  themselves  by  their  firm  adherence 
to  the  Roman  power  during  the  war  with  Hannibal.  It  was 
recolonized  by  Augustus  and  Nero.  3.  Trtventum,  to  the  north- 
east, now  Trivento,  on  the  Trinius,  now  Trig-no.  It  was  a 
Roman  colony,  and  also  a  municipium.  4.  M&rdnea,  to  the 
northeast,  taken  by  Marccllus  in  the  second  Punic  war,  together 
with  some  considerable  magazines  deposited  there  by  Hannibal. 
Its  site  corresponds  to  CamjM  Marano,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Trigno.  5.  Ttfcrnumy  to  the  southeast,  near  the  present 
Pontc  di  Limosano,  on  the  River  Tifernus,  now  the  Bi/erno. 
The  Mons  Tifernus  was  at  the  source  of  the  same  river,  near 
Bovianum.  6.  Stpinum,  to  the  southeast  of  Bovianum,  a  place 
of  some  note,  and  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Papirius  Cursor. 
It  became  a  colony  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  site  answers  to 
that  which  is  now  called  Attilia,  about  ten  miles  from  the  mod- 
ern Sepino.  The  continual  warfare  to  which  the  country  of 
the  Samnites  was  so  long  exposed,  produced  its  natural  effects 
on  many  of  the  ancient  towns  cited  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  but 
of  which  no  vestige  can  now  be  traced  with  certainty.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  necessarily  brief  in  the  rest  of  our  enumera- 
tion. 

7.  Allif(e,  to  the  southwest  of  Bovianum,  now  Aliife.  This 
place  was  noted  for  the  large-sized  drinking-cups  made  there. 
S.  Telesia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  the  ruins  of 
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which  are  to  be  seen  about  a  mile  from  the  modern  Telese. 
This  town  was  taken  by  Hannibal  on  his  first  maroh  through 
Samnium.  It  was  the  native  place  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus, 
who  fought  against  Sylla.  9.  C&numum  Centum,  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  and  now  Cereto. 

On  crossing  the  Vulturnus,  we  enter  into  that  part  of  the 
Samnite  territory  which  belonged  properly  to  the  Caudine  Sam- 
nites.  Among  the  cities  in  this  quarter  may  be  named,  1.  Sd- 
ticuia,  now  St.  Agata  dei  Goti,  a  place  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, and  named  by  Virgil  among  those  which  sent  aid  to  Tur- 
nus.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  according  to  Festus, 
under  the  consuls  Papirius  Cursor  and  C.  Junius.  2.  Caudium, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  the  site  of  which  is  to  be 
iixed  at  Paolisi  or  Cervinara.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place 
was  the  famous  pass  called  Furccc  (or  Furcuhc)  Caudinte,  "  the 
Caudine  Forks,"  where  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by  the 
consuls  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  was  entrapped  by  the 
Samnite  leader  C.  Pontius,  and  compelled  to  pass  under  the 
yoke.  According  to  the  best  opinion,  the  valley  of  Arpaia  rep- 
resents the  Furca?  Caudinse,  a  circumstance  which  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  name  of  FurcUc,  which  this  valley  is  known 
to  have  borne  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  little  village  in  this  quarter,  now  called  Forchie. 
Among  the  mountains  which  form  the  passes  of  Arpaia  and 
Montemrchichvre  must  distinguish  Mom  Taburnus,  which  rises 
to  the  east  of  Saticula.  This  lofty  mountain,  still  called  Ta- 
burno  or  Tabor,  derives  celebrity  from  Virgil,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned by  the  poet  Gratius.  3.  Beneventum,  about  ten  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  Caudium,  and  on  the  Appian  Way.  Its 
earlier  name  was  Mdleventum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  given 
it  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  atmosphere.  The  more  auspi- 
cious appellation  of  Beneventum  was  substituted  when  the  Ro- 
mans sent  a  colony  thither.  Some,  however,  who  think  this 
explanation  more  fanciful  than  satisfactory,  make  the  earlier 
name  to  have  been  Maluentum,  without  any  reference  to  un- 
healthiness  of  situation,  and  as  this  sounded  to  Roman  ears  like 
Mahventum,  it  was  deemed  an  inauspicious  appellation,  and 
Beneventum  was  substituted.  Beneventum  was  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  Saba  t  us  and  Cdlor,  now  Sabbato  and  C a/ore. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Hirpini,  who,  though  compre- 
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bended  under  the  general  denomination  of  Samnites,  seem  to 
have  formed  a  distinct  people.  Their  name  was  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  word  hirpus,  which  in  the  Samnite  dialect  sig- 
nified 11  a  wolf ;w  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  orig- 
inally a  Sabine  colony,  who  were  guided  in  their  migrations  to 
this  quarter  by  following  the  tracks  of  this  species  of  animal. 

Among  the  cities  of  the  Hirpini  we  may  name,  L  Abeltinum, 
now  Abe  Hi  no,  in  the  mountains  which  separated  this  people  from 
the  Picentini.  Its  inhabitants  were  distinguished  from  those 
of  another  Abellinum,  which  belonged  to  Lucania,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Abellinates  Protrdpi.  2.  JEculanum  or  Mcldnum, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  about  thirteen  modern  miles  from  Bene- 
ventum,  in  a  southeast  direction.  It  was  besieged  by  Sylla 
during  the  civil  wars.  The  ruins  lie  near  Mirabel  ia,  on  the 
site  called  by  the  natives  he  Grotte.  3.  Tatirtistum,  a  little  to 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Taurasi.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Scipio  Barbatus  as  one 
of  the  towns  taken  by  that  general.  In  its  vicinity  were  the 
Taurasini  Campi,  where  Pyrrhus,  on  his  return  from  Italy, 
was  totally  defeated  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus.  The  name  of 
these  plains  is  incorrectly  written  Arusini  Campi  in  Floras  and 
other  ancient  authors.  The  Romans,  many  years  afterward, 
settled  in  this  district  a  numerous  body  of  Ligurians  whom  they 
had  conquered  and  removed  from  their  country.  4.  sEf/uus  Tii- 
ticiis  or  Equotuticus,  to  the  northeast  of  Bcncvcntum,  and  on 
the  Appian  Way.  D'Anville  places  it  at  Castcl  Franco,  which 
jfs  nearly  correct  ;  the  exact  site,  however,  is  occupied  by  the 
ancient  church  of  Ht  Eleuterio,  a  martyr,  who  is  stated  in  old 
ecclesiastical  records  to  have  suffered  at  ^Equum.  This  place 
Is  about  five  miles  from  Ariano,  in  a  northerly  direction.  Tu- 
ticus  is  an  Oscan  word,  and  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
Mag-mis.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Horace  means  this 
place  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Brundisium  (Sat.,  i.,  5, 
87),  where  he  makes  mention  of  a  town  having  a  name  that 
could  not  be  introduced  into  hexameter  verse.  This  supposi- 
tion, however,  is  an  erroneous  one.  After  leaving  Beneventum, 
Horace  and  his  party  passed  the  first  night  at  a  villa  close  to 
Triuicum,  now  Trivico,  a  place  situate  to  the  southeast  of 
Equus  Tuticus,  among  the  mountains  separating  Samnium 
from  Apulia.    On  the  following  night  they  lodged  at  the  town 
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with  the  untractable  nartie,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  Cairo- 
sium.  Now,  if  this  town  had  been  JSquus  Tutious,  they  must 
have  gone  back  in  a  northwestern  direction,  and  one  quite 
out  of  their  way ;  and,  besides,  they  must  then  have  travelled 
only  twenty-two  miles  during  the  first  and  second  day,  and  have 
left  forty-two  miles  for  the  third.  This,  however,  is  both  at  va- 
riance with  the  text,  and  inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  journey  was  performed.  5.  Campsa,  on  the  southern  con- 
fines of  this  part  of  Samnium,  now  Conza.  It  was  a  city  of 
some  note,  and  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
It  was  here  that  this  general  left  all  his  baggage,  and  part  of 
his  army,  when  advancing  into  Campania. 

The  small  nation  of  the  Frentani  appear  to  have  possessed  a  separate  political 
existence,  independent  of  the  Samnite  confederacy,  though  we  are  assured  they 
derived  their  descent  from  that  warlike  and  populous  race.    From  Plutarch  we 
learn  that  they  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  they  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  second  Punic  war.    Whatever  may  have  been  their  former  extent  of  terri- 
tory, we  find  it  restricted  by  the  geographers  of  the  Augustan  age  to  the  tract 
of  country  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the  At  emus  and  Ttfernus,  the  former 
separating  it  from  the  Marructm  on  the  north,  and  the  latter  from  the  country 
of  Apulia  to  the  south.   The  few  cities  of  the  Frentani  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted appear  to  have  been  situate  on  the  coast.   These  are,  I.  Ortdna,  still 
retaining  its  ancient  site  and  name.    Strabo  calls  it  the  naval  arsenal  of  the 
Frentani.    2.  Anxanum,  south  of  the  preceding,  and  more  inland.    The  name 
of  this  town  seems  to  have  been  also  written  Anxa  and  Anna.    It  occupied  the 
site  now  called  Lanciano  Vecekto    3.  Baca,  beyond  the  River  Sagrus,  and  a  sea* 
port  town.    Its  ruins  may  be  seen  at  &  place  named  Pcnna.   4.  Histdnium,  further 
along  the  coast,  and  now  Vasto  tTAmmme    It  was  once  the  haunt  of  savage 
pirates,  who,  as  Strabo  reports,  formed  their  dwellings  from  the  wrecks  of  ships, 
and  in  other  respects  lived  more  like  beasts  of  prey  than  civilised  beings.  A 
Roman  colony  was  subsequently  established  here    Beyond  this  place  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Trinius,  now  Trigno.    5.  Intcramna,  a  small  town  and  port,  now 
Termoli.    The  Tifcrnus,  now  the  Bifcrno,  terminates  the  description  of  the  Agcr 
Frentanus  to  the  south. 

11.  APULIA,  INCLUDING  DAUNIA  AND  MESSAPIA  OR  IAP*GIA. 

Name,  Boundaries,  dec 

I.  We  have  now  left  central  Italy  or  Italta  Propria,  and  are  entering  upon  the 
region  called  Magna  Gracta  (7  'EAXof  fieytXtj),  a  name  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  numerous  and  flourishing  colonies  established  by  the  Greeks  in  this  section 
Of  the  peninsula.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  how  far  this  appella- 
tion extended,  but.  according  to  the  best  authorities,  it  appears  to  have  com- 
prised Apulia,  Meatapia  or  lapygia,  Lucdnia,  and  Bruttium ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  portion  of  Italy  that  remains  still  to  be  considered  by  us. 

II  it  appears  from  Strabo's  account  that  the  name  of  Apulia  was  originally- 
applied  to  a  small  tract  of  country  immediately  to  the  southeast  of  the  Frentani 
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In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  however,  the  term  Apulia  was  used  in  a  much  more  - 
extended  sense,  and  included  not  only  Daunia,  but  also  the  country  of  Messapia 
or  Iapygta. 

III.  On  the  other  hand,  what  may  be  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance, 
the  term  Messapta  or  Iapygta  appears  to  have  been  confined  at  first  to  that  penin- 
sula which  closes  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  to  the  southeast,  but  afterward  to  have 
had  the  same  extension  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  which  the  Roman  historians 
and  geographers  assigned  to  Apulia,  a  name  of  which  the  Greeks  were  ignorant. 

IV.  The  boundaries  of  Apulia,  then,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  were  as 
follows :  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Frmiani  and  the  Sinus  Una* ;  on 
the  northeast  by  the  HadruUtc ;  on  the  southeast  by  the  Hadnattc  and  a  part  of 
the  Stnus  Tarenitnut ;  and  on  the  southwest  by  Sammum  and  Lucania. 

V.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  portions  of  country  compre- 
hended under  this  name,  and  which  are,  1.  Apulia  Proper;  2.  Daunia ;  3.  Pen- 
catta ;  and,  4.  Mttsapxa  or  Iapygta. 

» 

L  APULIA  PROPER. 

Apulia  Proper,  or  Apulia  originally  so  called,  was  a  district 
of  very  limited  extent.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  contigu- 
ous to  the  Ager  Frentanus  on  one  side,  and  to  Daunia  on  the 
other,  and  its  lower  limit  was  a  line  drawn  from  the  coast  a 
little  below  Uria  or  Hyrium  and  the  Lacus  Uridnus,  now 
Lago  Varanoj  across  the  country  to  the  Apennines  above  Lu» 
ctria. 

Beginning,  then,  from  the  River  Tifernus,  we  come  to,  1.  Clu 
ternia,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  a  small  place  called 
Licchiarw,  on  the  little  river  Sacckione,  near  the  sea.    2.  L&- 
rinum,  to  the  southwest,  and  the  ruins  of  which  occupy  the  site 
called  Latino  Vecchio.    This  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  appears  to  have  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Fren- 
tani,  from  the  name  of  Larinates  Frentani  attached  to  its  in- 
habitants by  Pliny.    It  formed  in  itsolf  a  small  independent 
state  before  it  became  subject  to  the  Roman  power.    We  have 
frequent  mention  of  Larmum  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Cluentius, 
who  was  a  citizen  of  the  place.    We  gather,  too,  from  the  same 
oration,  that  it  was  a  municipal  town  and  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition.   3.  Cdlela,  to  the  southwest,  a  fortress  near  which  Mi- 
nucius  was  stationed  during  the  absence  of  the  dictator  Fabius. 
Its  site  answers  to  Casa  Calenda.    4.  Gerunium,  about  two 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  selected  by  Hannibal 
for  his  winter-quarters  after  the  campaign  against  Fabius.  It 
had  been  previously  carried  by  storm,  the  private  dwellings  had 
be**n  destroyed,  and  the  principal  buildings  were  reserved  only 
as  magazines  for  the  corn  which  the  surrounding  country  sup- 
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plied  in  great  abundance.  It  was  here  that  Hannibal  was  op- 
posed to  the  rash  Minucius,  who,  but  for  the  timely  aid  afforded 
him  by  Fabius,  would  have  paid  dearly  for  his  presumption  in 
supposing  that  he  was  able  to  cope  with  the  Carthaginian  leader. 
Geruuium  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  a  spot  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Girone,  between  Casa  Calenda  and  Montorio. 

5.  Tedte  Apulum,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Teate  of 
the  Marmcini.  It  lay  a  short  distance  to  the  southeast  of  Cli- 
ternia,  and  its  ruins  bear  the  name  of  Chieti  Vrcchio.  6.  Ted- 
nttm  Apulum,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  tho  Campanian 
Teenum.  It  lay  to  the  southeast  of  tho  preceding.  Strabo 
makes  it  to  have  been  situate  at  the  head  of  a  lake  formed  by 
the  sea,  which  encroached  so  considerably  upon  the  land  that 
the  breadth  of  Italy  between  this  point  and  Puteoli  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  stadia.  This  lake  was  the  Lac  us  Pantdmis, 
now  Lago  di  Lesina.  The  ruins  of  Teanum  exist  on  the  site 
of  Civifate,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Fortore, 
tho  ancient  Frento,  and  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  7.  Uri a  or  Ureu 
urn  (Ovpciov),  as  Strabo  writes  it,  but,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
Hifrium  (*rpwv),  a  place  the  situation  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  determined,  partly  because  there  was  another  city 
of  the  same  name  in  Messapia,  and  partly  because  Strabo  and 
Pliny  differ  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  present  one,  Strabo 
placing  it  to  the  north  of  the  pr<  unontory  of  Garganmn,  and  Pliny 
to  the  south  of  it.  Strata's  opinion  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one, 
and  his  Ureium  answer*  to  tho  modern  Rtxii.  Hence,  too,  the 
S/'/n/s  (■n'as,  which  is  erroneously  placed  on  1 1 1« »>t  maps  below 
the  promontory  of  (xarganum,  is  more  correctly  placed  above  it. 

Opposite  to  the  Sinus  Unas,  and  at  no  groat  distance  from 
the  coast,  arc  some  small  islands,  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the  scene  of  tho  metamorphosis  of  Diomcde's  oompanions,  who 
were  changed  into  birds,  and  of  the  disappearance  of  that  hero 
himself.  Hence  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Insula  Di- 
omedea.  Ancient  writers  differ  as  to  their  number.  Strata 
and  Pliny  recognize  two,  and  the  latter  states  that  one  wa* 
called  Diomtdea,  the  other  Teutria.  Ptolemy,  however,  reck- 
ons  five,  which  is  said  to  be  the  correct  number,  if  we  include 
in  the  group  three  barren  rocks,  which  scarcely  deserve  the 
name  of  islands.  Tho  island  which  Pliny  calls  Diimedea  ap- 
pears to  have  also  borne  the  appellation  Tremitus,  as  we  learn 
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from  Tacitus,  who  informs  as  that  it  was  the  spot  to  which 
Augustus  removed  his  abandoned  grand-daughter  Julia,  and 
where  she  terminated  a  life  of  infamy.  It  is  now  called  TVe- 
mti.    Teutria  is  now  Pianosa. 

•  *  •  *  .  - 

2.  DAUNIA. 

L  Daunia  extended  from  the  southern  limits  of  Apulia  Proper,  as  far  south  as 
a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus  to  Sihium,  now  Garagnone,  in  the 
Apennines,  and  passing  to  the  east  of  Cann«  and  Cdnisium,  which,  therefore, 
both  belonged  to  the  Daunian  territory. 

II.  The  Daunii  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  tribes  with 
which  the  Greeks  became  acquainted,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
formed  colonies,  which  they  established  at  a  remote  period  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  This  people,  according  to  the  received  tradition,  ob- 
tained their  appellation  from  Daunus,  the  fether-in-law  of  Diomede,  the  latter, 
on  his  return  from  Troy,  having  been  compelled  by  domestic  troubles  to  aban- 
don his  native  country,  and  having  founded  another  kingdom  in  the  plains  wa- 
tered by  the  Aufidus.  This  tradition,  whatever  may  be  its  truth  in  other  re- 
spects, proves  at  least  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Daunians  as  an  indigenous  peo- 
ple of  Italy.  Other  accounts,  perhaps  still  more  ancient,  asserted  that  Daunus 
was  an  Illyrian  chief,  who,  driven  from  his  country  by  an  adverse  faction,  formed 
a  settlement  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

III.  According  to  some  writers,  the  ApUi,  Daunii,  Pnuiin,  and  Calabrx  wera 
actually  Illyrians  ;  but  the  safer  opinion  undoubtedly  is  to  consider  them  as  the 
descendants  of  a  remnant  of  Liburni  and  other  ancient  Illyrians,  mingled  with 
a  subsequent  and  preponderating  influx  of  Oscana  and  different  native  Italian 
tribes. 

Among  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Daunia  we  may  notice  the 
following:  1.  Merinum,  to  the  northeast  of  Uria  or  Hyrium, 
and  near  the  promontory  of  Garganum.  Its  inhabitants  are 
called  by  Pliny  u  Merindtcs  ex  Gargano."  The  church  of  St. 
Maria  di  Merino  marks  the  ancient  site.  2.  Ag-dsus  Partus, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  promontory,  now  probably  Porto  Greco. 
3.  Matinum,  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Garganus,  and  the  name  of 
which  is  recalled  by  the  modern  Matinata,  which  probably  also 
marks  the  ancient  site.  It  was  here,  according  to  the  best  com- 
mentators on  Horace,  that  Archytas,  the  celebrated  philosopher 
of  Tarentum,  was  interred,  when  cast  on  shore  after  shipwreck. 
The  vicinity  of  this  town  was  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey. 
One  of  the  summits  of  Garganus,  inland  from  this  place,  was 
called  Drium  Mons.  On  it  were  two  chapels  sacred  to  Cal- 
chas  and  Podalirius.  A  rivulet  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  was  said  to  have  the  property  of  healing  all  disorders 
incident  to  cattle.  Mons  Garganus  is  called  at  the  present  day 
Monte  SanV  Angclo. 
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4.  Sipus  (Stmwc,  ovvtoc),  or,  as  the  Latins  write  it,  Sipon- 
/wm,  lower  down  on  the  coast,  and  southwest  of  Matinum..  It 

was  a  city  of  Greek  origin,  and  great  antiquity,  and  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede.  According  to  Strata, 
the  name  of  the  place  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
great  quantities  of  cuttle-fish  (orjma,  sepia)  being  thrown  up  by 
the  sea  on  its  shore.  The  ruins  of  this  onec  flourishing  city 
are  said  to  exist  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Manfredonia, 
the  founding  of  which  city  led  to  the  final  desertion  of  Sipon- 
tum  by  its  inhabitants,  as  they  were  transferred  by  King  Man- 
fredi  to  this  modern  town,  which  is  known  to  have  risen  under 
his  auspices. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  cities  in  the  interior  of 
Daunia,  we  come  to,  1.  Arpfy  or,  as  it  was  first  called,  Argy- 
rippa,  which  last  appellation  was  supposed  to  be  a  modification 
of  "Apyoc  "Irrmov,  the  name  which  it  was  said  to  have  received 
originally  from  its  reputed  founder  Diomede.  Arpi  lay  in  a 
southwest  direction  from  Sipontum,  and,  whoever  was  its  found, 
er,  appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  In  Strata's 
time  it  was  greatly  reduced,  but  it  still  continued  to  exist  un- 
der Constantino  as  an  episcopal  see.  The  ruins  observable  be- 
tween Foggia  and  Maufredonia  are  supposed  to  point  out  the 
exact  situation  of  Arpi,  and  are  said  still  to  retain  that  name. 
2.  Salapia,  to  the  southeast,  between  a  lake  thence  called  Pa- 
ins tSalapina  and  the  River  AuHdus.  This  also  was  a  place 
of  very  early  origin,  and  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  Rho- 
dian  colony.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  finding  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  lake  or  marsh  injurious  to  health,  removed  eventually 
nearer  the  coast,  where  they  built  a  new  town,  with  the  assist- 
an co  of  M.  Hostilius,  a  Roman  pra'tor,  who  caused  a  commu- 
nication to  be  opened  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  Consid- 
erable remains  of  both  towns  are  still  standing  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  under  the  name  of  Sa/jri.  The  Palus  Sala- 
pina  is  now  called  Lago  di  Sa/pL 

3.  Lucf  ria,  to  the  southwest,  another  town  of  great  antiquity, 
and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede.  It  was  an  import- 
ant city,  and  was  noted,  also,  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  a 
property,  indeed,  which,  according  to  Strata,  was  common  to 
all  Apulia.  The  town  still  retains  its  ancient  site  under  tlm 
modern  name  of  Lucera.     1.  Jlcrdo/ua,  to  the  southeast,  naw 
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Or  dona,  on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way.  It  was  burned  by 
Hannibal,  and  the  inhabitants  were  removed  from  the  place. 
It  must,  however,  have  risen  afterward  from  this  state  of  ruin, 
since  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Frontinus,  under  the. 
corrupt  name  of  Ardona.  Strabo  calls  it  Cerdonia,  and  places 
it  on  the  continuation  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  between  Canusu 
urn  and  Beneventum.  5.  Asculum  Apulum,  to  the  southwest 
of  Ilerdonia,  and  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Asculum  in 
Picenum.  It  was  under  the  walls  of  this  town  that  Pyrrhus 
encountered  a  second  time  the  Roman  army,  after  having  gained 
a  signal  victory  in  Lucania.  The  battle  was  obstinately  con- 
tested, but  attended  with  no  decisive  advantage  to  either  side. 
The  site  of  this  place  corresponds  to  the  modern  Ascoli.  6.  Ve- 
nusia,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  great  Appian  Way  leading  to  Ta- 
rentum.  It  is  now  Venosa.  This  place  appears  to  have  been 
a  Roman  colony  of  some  importance  before  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus.  After  the  disaster  at  Canna»,  it  afforded  a  retreat  to 
the  consul  Varro  and  the  handful  of  men  who  escaped  with  him 
from  that  bloody  field.  The  services  rendered  by  the  Venusini 
on  that  occasion  obtained  for  them  afterward  the  special  thanks 
and  eulogium  of  the  Roman  senate.  Venusia  is  remarkable, 
also,  in  literary  history,  from  the  poet  Horace  having  been  born 
within  its  territory,  on  the  doubtful  confines  of  Apulia  and  Lu- 
cania. To  the  south  of  Venusia  rises  Mans  Vultur,  now  Monte 
Vulture,  alluded  to  by  Horace  among  the  scenes  of  his  early 
boyhood.  From  the  conical  shape  of  the  mountain,  and  its  min- 
eralogical  character,  naturalists  have  inferred  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tinct volcano. 

7.  Forentum,  *bout  eight  miles  south  of  Venusia,  and  now 
Forenza.  It  was  on  the  other  side  of  Mons  Vultur,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Horace.  8.  Bantia,  more  to  the  east,  and  higher 
up  toward  the  mountains.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  Mar- 
callus  fell  a  victim  to  the  stratagem  of  Hannibal.  Bantia  is 
also  mentioned  by  Horace.  The  modern  name  is  Banza. 
9.  Acheronticiy  now  Accrenza,  situate,  as  Horace  describes  it, 
on  an  almost  inaccessible  hill  south  of  Forentum.  Livy  and  Pro- 
oopius  both  mention  it  as  a  place  of  great  strength.  10.  Cd- 
nusium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  its  mouth.  This  was  a  flourishing  and  very  ancient 
city,  and  its  origin  seems  to  belong  to  a  period  which  reaches 
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far  beyond  the  records  of  Roman  history,  and  of  which  we  pos- 
sess no  memorial  but  what  a  fabulons  tradition  has  conveyed 
to  us.  Splendid  remains  of  antiquity  still  exist  among  its  ru- 
ins, which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Canosa.  This  place,  also, 
like  Venusia,  afforded  shelter  to  the  Roman  fugitives  after  the 
battle  of  Cannre.  Hadrian  colonized  the  town,  and  procured 
for  it  a  supply  of  gocxi  water,  of  which  it  stood  in  much  need, 
as  we  learn  from  Horace.  The  epithet  of  "  bi/ingwis,"  applied 
by  tho  same  poet  to  this  place,  refers  to  the  mixed  dialect  of 
Oscan  and  Greek  that  was  spoken  here.  11.  Cannce,  a  village 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Canusium,  toward  the  sea,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Aufidus.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
great  victory  obtained  by  Hannibal  in  its  vicinity  over  the  Ro- 
man consuls  Terentius  Varro  and  ^Emilius  Paulus.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  on  the  second  of  August,  B.C.  216.  Of  the  Ro- 
mans there  fell  45,000,  among  whom  were  the  consul  iEmilius 
Paulus,  eighty  senators,  and  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  highost  offices  of  the  republic.  Varro  escaped 
with  a  few  horsemen  to  Venusia,  and  another  small  detachment 
threw  itself  into  Canusium ;  but  Hannibal,  unconcerned  about 
the  latter,  marched  toward  Capua.  It  appears  from  Polybius 
that  Canmr,  as  a  town,  was  destroyed  the  year  before  the  bat- 
tle was  fought,  and  a  village  would  seem  to  have  sprung  up 
on  its  site,  Tho  citadel,  however,  was  preserved,  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  occupation  by  Hannibal  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  Romans  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  them 
considerable  uneasiness  and  annoyance.  It  commanded,  in- 
deed, all  tho  adjacent  country,  and  was  the  principal  southern 
depot  of  stores  and  provisioas,  on  which  they  had  depended  for 
the  approaching  campaign.  Tho  field  of  battle  was  the  plain 
between  Cannas  and  the  Aufidus.  The  site  of  Canute  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Canne. 

3.  rEUClTIA. 

I.  Next  to  the  Daunii  were  the  Peucihi,  who,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Hal- 
Jcarnassus,  derived  their  name  from  Peucetius,  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia, 
who,  with  his  brother  CEnotrus,  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  generations  before 
the  siege  of  Troy.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  pure  fable.  The  Peucetii  are 
always  spoken  of  in  history,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  barbarians,  who 
differed  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  Daunii,  Iapyges,  and  other  neighboring 
nations. 

VL  Tho  name  ofPadtcHh  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Peuce- 
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tia  which  was  more  particularly  situated  on  the  coast  between  the  Aufidus  and 
the  confines  of  the  Calabri.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny  that  this  particular  tribe  de- 
rived their  origin  from  Illyria.  • 

III.  The  Peueitii  appear,  then,  to  have  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, from  the  Aufidus  to  the  neighborhood  of  Brundiswm,  which  city  belonged 
to  Iapygia ;  and  in  the  interior  their  territory  reached  as  far  as  SUnum,  in  the 
Apennines,-  constituting  principally  what  in  modern  geography  is  called  Terr* 
4t  Burt. 

Omitting  the  mention  of  several  places  known  only  from  the 
Itineraries,  we  come  to,  1.  Barium,  now  Bari,  the  first  town 
of  note  we  meet  with  on  the  coast  after  leaving  the  Aufidus. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to 
Brundisium,  and  the  epithet  u  piscdsV  employed  by  him  in 
speaking  of  it,  refers  to  the  extensive  fishery  carried  on  here  in 
former  days.  The  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Bari  are  said  to 
be  still  principally  fishermen.  2.  Egnatia,  further  on,  situate 
upon  the  coast,  and  communicating  its  name  to  the  consular 
way  which  followed  the  coast  from  Canusium  to  Brundisium. 
Its  ruins  are  still  apparent  near  the  Torre  ct  Agnazzo  and  the 
town  of  Monopoli.  Pliny  states  that  a  certain  stone  was 
shown  at  Egnatia  which  was  said  to  possess  the  property  of 
sotting  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed  upon  it.  It  was  this  prod- 
igy, seemingly,  which  afforded  so  much  amusement  to  Horace 
on  his  Brundisian  journey. 

In  the  interior  of  Peuoetia  we  may  notice  the  following 
towns:  1.  Rubi,  now  Ruvo,  to  the  east  of  Canusium,  and  on 
the  Egnatian  Way.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Horace  in  the  account 
of  his  journey.  2.  Rudice  PeucMia,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
preceding,  and  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Rudicc  in  Cala- 
bria. Romanelli  places  it  at  the  modern  Andria.  3.  Butun* 
turn,  to  the  southeast  of  Rubi,  and  on  the  Egnatian  Way.  It 
is  now  Bitonto.  4.  Grumum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Grumo,  a  village  not  far  from  Palo.  The  inhabitants  are 
called  Grumbestini  by  Pliny.  5.  AzUium,  to  the  northeast  of 
the  preceding,  and  now  Rotigliano.  It  appears  to  answer  to 
the  Ehetium  of  the  Theodosian  Table.  6.  Silvium,  to  the  east 
of  Venusia,  now  Garagnone.  It  was  situate  on  the  Appian 
Way,  among  the  Apennines. 

4.  MESS  APIA  OR  I AP  f  G  I  A. 

I.  All  that  now  remains  of  Apulia  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  Mcsta- 
jna  or  Iapygia,  comprising  the  whole  of  that  remarkable  peninsula  which  inclo- 
ses the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  to  the  northeast,  and  which  has  not  unaptly  been 
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termed  by  modern  geographers  the  heel  of  the  boot.  Under  this  appellation, 
therefore,  will  be  included  the  Calabri,  the  Sallentim,  and  the  city  of  Tarentum, 
with  its  territory. 

II.  The  name  Messapia  is  supposed  to  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  country 
from  the  town  of  Messapia  in  Calabria,  to  which  it  originally  belonged.  The 
name  Iapygia  was  popularly  derived  from  Iapyx,  the  son  of  Daedalus.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  fable.  Still,  though  we  have  no  positive  information  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  Iapyges,  their  existence  on  these  shores,  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  any  Grecian  colony,  is  recognized  by  the  earliest  writers  of  that  na- 
tion, such  as  Herodotus  (vii.,  170)  and  Hellarticus  of  liCsbos  (ap.  Dionys.  Hal., 
i.,  22).  Thucydides  evidently  considered  them  as  barbarians  (vii.,  33),  as  well 
as  Scylax,  in  his  Periplus  (p.  6),  and  Pausanias  (x.,  10) ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is 
the  idea  which  we  must  form  of  this  people,  whether  we  look  upon  them  as 
descended  from  an  Umbrian,  Oscan,  or  IUyrian  race,  or  from  an  intermixture 
of  these  earliest  Italian  tribes. 

III.  The  name  of  Iapygia  was  not  known  to  the  Romans  except  as  an  appel- 
lation borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was  familiar.  We  are  not  informed 
at  what  period  the  name  of  Iapygia  began  to  be  superseded  by  that  of  Apulia, 
but  we  may  observe  that  even  the  latest  Greek  writers  always  designate  this 
part  of  Italy  by  the  former  appellation. 

1.  CALIBRI. 

The  district  occupied  by  the  Calabri  seems  to  have  been 
that  maritime  part  of  the  Iapygian  peninsula  extending  from 
Brundisium  to  the  city  of  Hydruntum,  and  answering  nearly 
to  what  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lecce.  This  branch  of  the  Ia- 
pygian race  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  Greeks — at  least  we  do  not  find  it  noticed  by 
any  writer  of  that  nation  anterior  to  Polybius. 

Among  the  cities  in  this  quarter,  we  may  name,  1  Brundis- 
ium, the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  city  on  this  coast,  and 
now  Brindisi.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Bpevriotov,  a  word 
which  in  the  Messapian  language  signified  "a  stag's  head," 
from  the  resemblance  which  its  different  harbors  and  creeks  bore 
to  the  antlers  of  that  animal.  Various  accounts  are  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  place,  but  all  unsatisfactory.  Its  antiquity  is 
evident,  however,  from  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  Brundisium 
was  already  in  existence  when  the  Lacedaemonian  Phalanthus 
arrived  with  his  colony  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  advanta- 
geous situation  of  its  harbor  for  communicating  with  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Greece  naturally  rendered  Brundisium  a  place  of 
great  resort,  from  the  time  that  the  colonies  of  that  country  had 
fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  Brundisium  soon  be- 
came a  formidable  rival  to  Tarentum,  which  had  hitherto  en- 
grossed all  the  -commerce  of  this  part  of  Italy ;  nor  did  the  fa- 
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cilities  which  it  afforded  for  extending  their  conquests  out  of  t 
that  country  escape  the  penetrating  views  of  the  Romans.  Un- 
der the  pretence  that  several  towns  on  this  coast  had  favored 
the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  they  declared  war  against  them,  and 
soon  possessed  themselves  of  Brundisium,  whither  a  colony  was 
sent,  B.C.  245.  From  this  period  the  prosperity  of  this  port 
continued  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Large  fleets  were  always  stationed  here  for 
the  conveyance  of  troops  into  Macedonia,  Greece,  or  Asia ;  and 
from  the  convenience  of  its  harbor,  and  its  facility  of  access 
from  every  other  part  of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general 
thoroughfare  for  travellers  visiting  those  countries.  When  the 
*rapid  advance  of  Caesar  forced  Pompey  to  remove  the  seat  of 
war  into  Epirus,  he  was  for  some  time  blockaded  by  his  suc- 
cessful adversary  in  Brundisium.  Caesar  describes  accurately 
the  works  undertaken  there  by  his  orders  for  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  enemy ;  and  from  his  account  we  learn  that  this 
place  had  two  harbors,  one  called  the  interior,  the  other  the  ex- 
terior, communicating  by  a  very  narrow  passage..  Strabo  con- 
sidered the  harbor  of  Brundisium  superior  to  that  of  Tarentum, 
for  the  latter  was  not  free  from  shoals.  It  was  at  Brundisium 
that  a  convention  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  ex- 
citing differences  between  Augustus  and  Marc  Antony,  and 
among  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  former  was  Maece- 
nas, who  was  accompanied  by  Horace.  It  was  this  journey 
which  the  poet  has  so  humorously  delineated  in  the  fifth  Satire 
of  the  First  Book  of  these  productions.  At  the  present  day 
the  commercial  advantages  of  this  once  celebrated  port  are  near- 
ly ail  lost  by  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  being  almost  shut 
up,  and  allowing  ingress  to  only  the  smallest  vessels. 

2.  RudicBy  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  called  Ru- 
dice  Calabrcc,  to  distinguish  it  from  Rudice  in  Peucetia.  It 
was  celebrated  as  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Ennius.  Its 
remains  are  still  known  by  the  name  of  Ruge.  3.  Hydrus 
fTdpovc))  called  by  the  Latins  Hydruntum,  and  now  Otranto> 
to  the  southeast  of  Rudise.  This  was  a  port  of  some  note  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Scylax,  who  names  it  in  his  Periplus.  It 
was  deemed  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  Greece,  the  distance 
being  only  fifty  miles,  and  the  passage  might  be  effected  in  five 
hours.   This  circumstance  led  Pyrrhus,  it  is  said,  to  form  the 
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project  of  uniting  the  two  coasts  by  a  bridge  thrown  across  from 
Hydruntum  to  Apollonia !  In  Strabo's  time  Hydruntum  was 
only  a  small  town,  though  its  harbor  was  still  frequented. 

In  the  interior  of  Iapygia,  which,  properly  speaking,  seems 
to  have  been  the  territory  of  the  Messapii,  we  may  notice, 

1.  Carminianum,  now  Carmignano.  2.  Sturntum,  to  the  south- 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  Stemaccio.  3.  Uria  or  Hyria,  in 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  between  Brundisium 
and  Tarentum,  and  now  Orta.  This  was  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity,  and  was  said  to  have  been  of  Cretan  origin,  a  fable 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  legend  that  the  Iapygians 
were  a  colony  from  Crete.  4.  Messapia,  between  Uria  and 
Brundisium,  and  supposed  by  some  to  have  communicated  its" 
name  to  the  Messapian  nation.  It  coincides  probably  with  the 
modern  Messagna. 

The  Sallentini  or  Salentini  can  not  be  distinguished  with 
accuracy  from  the  Calabri,  as  we  find  the  former  appellation 
used  by  several  writers  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  and  applied 
not  only  to  the  greater  part  of  Iapygia,  but  even  to  districts 
entirely  removed  from  it.  Strabo  himself  oonfesses  the  diffi- 
culty of  assigning  any  exact  limits  to  these  two  people,  and  he 
contents  himself  with  observing  that  the  country  of  the  Sal- 
lentini  lay  properly  around  the  Iapygian  promontory.  It  was 
asserted  that  they  were  a  colony  of  Cretans,  who,  under  the 
conduct  of  Idomeneus,  their  king,  had  arrived  in  this  quarter 
during  their  wanderings  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 

Among  the  cities  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  we  may  no- 
tice, L  Sarmadium  ,  an  inland  town  of  the  Sallentini,  now  Muro. 

2.  Basta,  to  the  southeast,  the  people  of  whioh  are  called  2?as- 
terbini  by  Pliny.  The  name  of  this  city  occurs,  also,  in  the 
remarkable  Messapian  inscription  found  near  its  site.  The  an- 
cient appellation  of  Basta  is  yet  partly  preserved  in  that  of 
Vaste.  Close  to  the  sea  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  once  very 
celebrated  and  wealthy.  It  was  afterward  called  Cast  rum 
Minerva;,  and  the  spot  is  still  called  Castro.  3.  Leuca,  al- 
most at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  some  traces  of  the 
name  of  which  still  exist  on  the  spot  in  that  of  a  churoh  ded- 
icated to  the  Virgin  under  the  title  of  S.  Maria  di  Leuca. 
The  Iapygian  promontory,  also,  is  now  called  Capo  di  Leuca. 
For  an  account  of  this  promontory,  consult  page  257. 
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4.  Ca/lipdlis,  to  the  northwest  of  Leuca,  and  on  the  upper 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus.  It  is  now  Gallipoli.  The 
name  alone  of  this  place,  if  we  had  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fact,  would  indicate  a  Greek  origin.  It  owed  its  foundation  to 
Leucippus,  a  Lacedsemonian,  who  erected  a  town  here  with  the 
consent  of  the  Tarentines.  6.  Manduriay  to  the  northwest  of 
the  preceding,  and  southwest  of  Uria*  This  otherwise  obscure 
place  has  acquired  some  interest  in  history  from  having  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of 
Agesilatis,  who  had  come  over  to  aid  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Messapians  and  Lucanians.  A  curious  well  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  existing  near  this  town.  According  to  his  account, 
its  waters  always  maintained  the  same  level,  whatever  quan- 
tity was  added  to  or  taken  from  it.  This  phenomenon  may  still 
be  observed  at  the  present  day.  The  site  of  Manduria  is  now 
called  Casal  Nuovo. 

6.  Tarentum,  in  Greek  Tdpa^  and  now  Taranlo.    This  city 
was  situate  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  colony  ever 
founded  by  the  Greeks,  whether  we  consider  its  celebrity  in  the 
annals  of  Greece,  its  rank  among  the  Italian  states,  or  the  im- 
portance subsequently  attached  to  its  possession  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  town  of  the  Messapians,  to 
which  were  joined  some  Cretan  coloiysts.    About  B.C.  694,  ac- 
cruing to  the  stofy,  rtialanthus,  the  leader  of  the  Parthenice 
from  Sparta,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Iapygia,  took  Tarentum, 
and  expelled  the  original  inhabitants.    After  a  war  with  the  . 
Iapygians,  in  which  Tarentum  sustained  severe  losses,  it  grad- 
ually became  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  and  the  most  pow- 
erful settlement  in  Magna  Gnecia.    About  B.C.  338,  the  Ta- 
rentines, being  engaged  in  war  with  their  neighbors  the  Lu- 
canians, applied  to  Sparta  for  aid.    Archidamus,  the  son  of 
Agesilaus,  was  sent  to  them,  but  he  was  killed  in  battle.  Some 
years  after,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii, 
they  called  in  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  uncle  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great ;  but  he  was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  Bruttii 
near  Pandosia,  B.C.  323.    The  Tarentines  had  by  this  time 
degenerated,  like  most  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Italian  coast,  and 
had  become  luxurious  and  effeminate.    In  B.C.  282  they  be- 
came engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  and  called  Pyr- 
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rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  their  aid;  but,  though  this  monarch 

was  successful  in  the  first  instance,  the  Tarentines  were  too 
effeminate  to  give  him  much  support,  and  the  Roman  arms 
finally  triumphed.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  irritated  at  the 
cruel  treatment  of  their  hostages,  who  had  attempted  to  es- 
cape from  Rome,  the  Tarentines  opened  their  gates  to  Hanni- 
bal. The  citadel,  however,  still  held  out  until  the  Romans, 
under  Fubius  Maximus,  surprised  and  recaptured  the  city. 
Immense  plunder  was  obtained  on  this  occasion.  From  this 
period  the  prosperity  and  political  existence  of  Tarentum  may 
date  its  decline,  which  was  further  accelerated  by  the  prefer- 
ence shown  by  the  Romans  to  the  port  of  Brundisium  for  the 
fitting  out  of  their  naval  armaments,  as  well  as  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  singular  fertility 
of  its  territory,  and  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  sea,  as 
well  as  on  the  Appian  Way,  still  rendered  it,  however,  a  city 
of  consequence  in  the  Augustan  age.  Horace  calls  it  "  vioUc 
Tarentum"  and  "  imln  Ue  Tarenlum."  The  Greek  language 
and  manners  were  retained  by  the  inhabitants  even  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Tarentum  was  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  retained  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  South- 
ern Italy.  About  A.I).  774,  Romualdus,  the  Langobard,  duke 
of  Beneventum,  took  Tarentum  from  the  Byzantines.  The 
Saracens  landed  at  this  place  about  A.D.  830.  The  town  was 
afterward  several  times  taken  and  retaken  and  sacked,  and  it 
was  during  this  period  that  the  old  city  on  the  main  land  was 
abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  the  island  or  penin- 
sula on  which  the  Acropolis  had  stood.  This  is  the  site  of 
modern  Taranlo,  occupying  only  a  small  part  of  that  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Taranto  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  only  safe 
harbor  in  that  part  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy  which  ex- 
tends fnun  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  Ca/x)  di  hrura.  The  ter- 
ritory of  ancient  Tarentum  was  famed  for  its  wool,  and  much 
wrool  is  still  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  town. 
The  River  (Uihtsus,  now  the  Gale&o,  flowed  within  five  miles 
of  Tarentum,  and  fell  into  the  inner  harbor.  The  sheep  which 
fed  along  the  banks  of  this  stream  and  in  the  adjacent  valley 
ol  At/tun,  had  a  wool  so  fine  that  they  were  covered  with  skins 
to  protect  it  from  injury.  This  stream  is  often  mentioned  in 
terms  ot  praise,  by  the  put  ts.  Tarentum  was  also  celebrated 
fur  its  purple  dye. 
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The  fertile  ridge  and  valley  of  Anion,  just  referred  to,  were 
situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Galcesus,  and  to  the  northeast 
of  Tarentum.  The  modern  name  is  Terra  di  Melone.  Hor- 
ace bestows  a  warm  eulogium  on  this  delightful  spot.  Satu- 
rivm  (larvpeov)  is  also  a  spot  m  the  Tarentine  territory  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  was  famed  for 
its  fertility  and  its  breed  of  horses.  The  name  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  Saturio,  a  hamlet  on  the  sea-coast,  about  seven  miles 
to  the  east  of  Taranto.  To  the  west  of  Tarentum  was  the  lit- 
tle river  Taras,  now  Tara. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Tarentum  were  two 
small  islands,  anciently  known  as  the  Insula  Chasrddte,  but 
which  derive  their  modern  names  from  the  apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  They  deserve  our  notice  as  being  mentioned  by 
Thaeydides,  who  states  that  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon, 
who  commanded  the  troops  sent  to  re-enforce  the  Athenians  in 
their  expedition  against  Sicily,  took  on  board  here  some  Mes- 
sapian  archers,  supplied  by  Arta,  a  chief  of  that  nation,  with 
whom  they  had  contracted  an  alliance. 

* 

12.  LUCANIA. 
(A.)    Boundaries,  History,  itc. 

I.  Lucania,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Picentini,  Samnium,  and 
Apulia ;  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Tarentinus ;  on  the  south 
by  Bruttium  and  the  Mare  Jnferum ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mare  Inferum.  It  was  separated  from  Apulia  by  the  River 
Rraddnus,  and  a  line  drawn  from  that  stream  to  the  SilArus, 
which  latter  stream  served  also  as  a  boundary  on  the  side  of 
the  Picentini.  To  the  south  it  was  separated  from  Bruttium 
by  the  rivers  Laus  and  Crathis,  the  former  emptying  into  the 
Mare  Inferum,  the  latter  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinus. 

II.  The  Lucani  were  descended  from  the  Sabine  stock.  As 
their  numbers  increased,  they  gradually  advanced  from  the  in- 
terior toward  the  coast,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Greeks,  who,  unable  to  make  good  their  defence,  grad- 
ually yielded,  and  allowed  their  hardy  and  resistless  foes  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  all  the  settlements  formed  on  the  western 
coast.  The  Romans,  however,  subsequently  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  Lucani,  in  their  turn,  were  compelled  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  victors  of  Pyrrhus.  The  war  which  Hannibal  sub- 
sequently carried  on  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula proved  a  source  of  serious  injury,  from  which  they  were 
stow  in  recovering. 

»  *  • 

(B.)   Cities  op  Lucania. 

Beginning  with  the  cities  situate  on  the  eastern  coast,  and 
leaving  the  BracLlnus,  now  the  Bradano,  we  come  to,  1.  Met&- 
pan tum,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  colonies. 
The  original  name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Metabum, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  derived  from  Metabus,  a  hero  to  whom 
divine  honors  were  paid.  Metabum,  it  seems,  was  in  a  deserted 
state,  owing  probably  to  the  attacks  of  the  neighboring  barba- 
rians, when  a  party  of  Aohfflans,  invited  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast,  and  took  possession  of  the  town, 
which  thenceforth  was  called  MeraTrdvT/ov,  or,  as  the  Romans 
afterward  wrote  it,  Metapontum.  The  Achfleans,  soon  aftei 
their  arrival,  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ta- 
ren tines,  and  this  led  to  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Bradanm  was 
recognized  as  forming  the  separation  of  the  two  territories. 
Pythagoras  was  held  in  particular  estimation  by  the  people  of 
this  place,  and  he  is  said  to  have  resided  hero  for  many  years. 
After  his  death,  the  house  which  he  had  inhabited  was  convert- 
ed into  a  temple  of  Ceres.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  this  city, 
after  a  long  and  flourishing  existence,  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
heap  of  ruins ;  but  the  causes  which  hud  led  to  this  are  not 
stated.  Considerable  vestiges  still  exist  near  the  station  called 
Torre  di  Marc.  Crossing  the  Casuentus^  now  Basiento,  flow- 
ing near  Metapontum,  and  the  Acalandus,  now  Salandella, 
we  come  to,  2.  Heraclea,  situate  between  the  Aciris,  now  the 
Agri,  and  the  Sim,  now  the  Sinno.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Tarentines  after  the  desertion  of  the  ancient  city  of  Siris,  which 
had  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sin's.  Heraclea  is  remark- 
able as  having  been  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek 
states  in  Italy.  Its  site  has  been  fixed  at  Policoro,  about  three 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Agri. 

3.  Panddsia,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  not  many 
miles  from  it.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Pyrrhus,  states  that  the 
first  battle  in  which  that  monarch  defeated  the  Romans  was 
fought  between  this  place  and  Heraclea.    This  city,  however, 
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must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Panddsia  near  which  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus  lost  his  life.    This  last  was  in  Bruttium. 

Traces  of  the  Lucanian  Pandosia  are  to  be  found  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Agri,  about  live  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Heraelea, 
at  a  place  called  Anglojia.  4.  Sin's,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Tro- 
jan colony,  which  was  afterward  expelled  by  some  lonians,  who 
migrated  from  Colophon  during  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  king  of 
Lydia.  and,  having  taken  the  town  by  force,  changed  its  name 
to  Polumm.  The  poet  Arch  Hoc  Ims,  cited  by  Athemensrspcaks 
with  admiration  of  the  surrounding  country-  The  inhabitants 
of  the  place  are  said  to  have  rivalled  in  all  respects  the  luxury 
and  affluence  of  the  Sybarites.  When  the  Tarentines  founded 
Heraelea.  they  removed  all  the  Siritcs  to  this  city,  and  Siris 
then  became  its  harbor. merely.  Sin's  is  thought  to  have  stood 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sinno,  but  no  traces  of  it  remain.  f>.  La- 
garia,  to  the  southwest,  said  to  have,  been  ton  ruled  by  a  party 
of  Phocians  headed  by  Kpeus,  the  architect  of  the  wooden  horse. 
The  wine  of  this  district  was  in  good  repute,  and  is  still  much 
esteemed.  The  village  of  Nucara  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
ancient  site. 

6.  St/btiris,  situate  on  the  coast,  between  the  C  rat  his.  now 
the  Cratiy  and  the  Si/bntis,  now  the  Sibari  or  Cosvih  .  \\,  was 
a  colony  founded  about  B.C.  720,  by  Achseans  and  Trcezenians, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  the  district,  increased  witto 
great  rapidity  in  wealth  and  power ;  for,  at  the  time  of  its  great- 
est prosperity,  that  is,  about  two  hundred  years  after  its  foun- 
dation, it  had,  according  to  Strabo,  acquired  the  dominion  over 
lour  neighboring  tribes,  had  twenty-five  subject  towns,  the  city 
itself  occupied  a  space  of  fifty  stadia  in  circumference,  and  the 
Sybarites  were  enabled  to  send  an  army  of  300,000  men  into 
the  field.  It  became,  also,  the  mother  of  other  colonies,  and 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce,  especially  with  Miletus  in 
Asia  Minor.  But  the  prosperity  of  Sybaris  had  a  pernicious 
influence  on  the  people,  and  within  the  short  period  of  two  hund- 
red and  ten  years  that  Sybaris  existed,  the  effeminacy  and 
luxury  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
name  Sybarite  became  proverbial,  and  synonymous  with  a  vo- 
luptuous person.  Many  curious  particulars  in  illustration  of 
their  effeminate  character  are  mentioned  by  Athenceus,  whioh 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  if  they  were  not  reported  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  Timaeus,  and  Phylarchus.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  all  we  read  about  the  effeminacy  of  the  Syb- 
arites applies  only  to  the  ruling  aristocracy.  The  government 
appears  always  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy, 
which,  as  the  words  of  Aristotle  seem  to  suggest,  consisted  of 
the  Trcezenians,  while  the  Achaeans,  who  in  numbers  far  ex- 
ceeded the  Trcezenians,  formed  the  commonalty.  These  two 
parties  were  engaged  in  a  continual  struggle,  which  at  last, 
when  it  broke  out  into  a  civil  war,  led  to  the  total  destruction 
of  Sybaris.  In  an  insurrection  which  occurred,  the  people  drove 
out  five  hundred  of  the  aristocracy,  and  divided  tr^ir  property 
among  themselves.  The  exiles  fled  to  Crotona,  and  implored 
the  aid  of  its  citizens.  This  was  granted,  and  a  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  Sybarite  army  consisted  of  300,000  men,  while 
the  Crotoniats  could  muster  no  more  than  100,000.  These 
last,  however,  were  under  the  command  of  Milo,  the  celebrated 
athlete,  and  his  prowess  made  up  for  this  great  disparity  of 
numbers.  The  Sybarites  were  totally  defeated ;  the  conquer- 
ors advanced  against  the  city,  sacked  and  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  River 
Crathis  was  then  turned  through  the  ruins  to  obliterate  every 
trace  of  its  former  greatness  (B.C.  510).  Within  seventy  days, 
Sybaris,  from  one  of  the  most  flourishing  oities  of  Italy,  became 
a  heap  of  ruins.  A  few  of  the  former  inhabitants,  who  survived 
the  fate  of  their  native  city,  still  clung,  however,  to  the  spot, 
and  fifty-eight  years  later,  some  Thessalian  adventurers  having 
arrived  there,  the  town  was  rebuilt ;  but,  after  it  had  existed 
for  five  years,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniats.  Its  in- 
habitants now  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens  and  Sparta ;  but  the 
former  alone  sent  them  ten  ships,  under  Lampon  and  Xenoo- 
rates,  and,  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  these  Athenians,  with 
whom  was  Herodotus  the  historian  and  Lysias  the  orator,  to- 
gether with  many  other  Greeks  and  the  remnant  of  the  Syba- 
rites, founded,  in  B.C.  444,  the  colony  of  Thurii,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  site  of  Sybaris.  In  this  new  colony,  however,  the 
Sybarites  wished  to  form  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  and  claimed 
privileges  which  their  fellow-settlers  were  unwilling  to  allow 
them.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  ensuing  struggle  all 
the  remaining  Sybarites  were  destroyed.    Thurii,  after  this,  at- 
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tamed  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  bat  at  a  later  pe- 
riod it  became  so  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  Lucanians 
and  the  enmity  of  the  Tarentines  that  it  was  compelled  to  seek 
the  aid  of  Rome,  which  was  thus  involved  in  a  war  with  Ta- 
rentum.  About  eighty-eight  years  afterward,  Thurii,  being 
nearly  deserted,  received  a  Roman  colony,  and  took  the  name 
of  Copia.  The  site  of  Sybaris  is  at  present  unknown,  but  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  situated  near  the  modern 
Torre  Brodognato.  Thurii  should  be  placed  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  between  the  probable  position  of  that 
town  and  Terra  Nuova. 

Having  now  examined  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Lu- 
cania,  we  will  cross  over  to  the  other  sea  in  order  to  describe 
the  cities  and  other  remarkable  places  on  its  shores.  The  Si- 
Idrus,  which  divides  this  province  from  the  Pioentini,  rose  in 
that  part  of  the  Apennines  which  belonged  to  the  Hirpini,  and 
after  receiving  the  Tan&ger,  now  the  Negro,  and  the  Color, 
now  Colore,  emptied  into  the  Sinus  Pmstanus.  The  waters 
of  this  river  possessed  the  property  of  incrusting,  by  means  of 
a  calcareous  deposit,  any  pieces  of  wood  or  twigs  thrown  into 
them.  At  its  mouth  was  the  Portus  AUmrnus.  A  little  far- 
ther  from  the  coast  was  a  oelebrated  temple  of  Juno  Argiva, 
which  was  plundered  by  the  Cilician  pirates.  Advancing  from 
this  point,  we  come  to,  1.  Posidonia,  the  ruins  of  which  are  so 
celebrated  under  its  Latin  name  of  Pcestum.  This  city  was 
situated  about  four  miles  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus, 
and  near  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Pcestonus.  Its  origin  is  involv- 
ed in  obscurity.  Solinus  makes  it  a  colony  of  Dorians,  while 
others  maintain,  though  apparently  without  any  authentic 
grounds,  that  it  was  first  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  was 
afterward  colonized  by  the  Dorians.  Others,  again,  ascribe  its 
foundation  to  the  Etrurians,  and  the  massive  construction  of 
its  walls,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  Etruscan  medals  having  been 
dug  up  here,  would  seem  to  favor  this  idea.  Strabo  says  it 
was  built  by  a  colony  of  Sybarites,  close  to  the  shore  in  the 
first  instance,  but  that  it  was  afterward  removed  farther  in- 
land. There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  Pactum 
existed  as  a  city  before  it  was  colonized  by  the  Sybarites.  The 
medals  of  this  place  show  by  their  devices  that  the  inhabitants 
were  a  sea-faring  people.    Strabo  says  that  the  Lucanians  took 
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this  city  from  the  Sybarites,  and  that  the  Romans  afterward 
took  it  from  the  Lnoamans.    At  the  end  of  the  war  against 

Pyrrhus,  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  Posidonia,  and  after  this 
Livy  speaks  of  Pactum  as  a  town  allied  to  Rome.  It  proved 
faithful  to  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  subsoquently 
obtained  the  rank  of  a  municipium.  Nothing  is  known  of  it 
under  the  empire,  but  the  surrounding  country  is  celebrated  by 
Virgil,  Ovid,  and  other  Roman  poets,  for  the  abundance  and 
luxuriance  of  its  roses,  and  the  "  Past  ana?  Valfes"  are  extolled 
for  their  fertility,  a  quality  which  they  have  retained  to  this 
very  day.  The  country  southeast  of  Prrstum,  as  far  as  Cape 
Pa/tnuro,  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples. Bishops  of  Ptcstum  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Jn  the  tenth  century, 
the.  {Saracens,  having  invaded  this  part  of  the  country,  formed  a 
settlement  at  Acrojtoli,  in  the  neighborhood  of  P<c$tum.  This 
was  the  period  when  they  devastated  Beneventum,  Barium,  and 
other  towns,  and  it  seems  that  Pirstum  was  ruined  about  the 
same  time.  In  the  following  century,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Saracens,  King  Roger  the  Norman  ransacked  the  temples 
and  other  buildings  at  Pirstum  of  their  marblo  and  other  orna- 
ments, to  adorn  the  cathedral  which  he  raised  at  Salerno.  The 
ruins  of  Pirstum,  however,  still  remain  to  this  day  noble  records 
of  the  genius  and  taste  which  inspired  the  architects  of  Greece. 

)l.  J>cfi/ia,  to  the  southeast,  called  Pcfilia  Luvana,io  distin- 
guish it  from  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Bruttium. 
Its  ruins  exist  on  the  Monte  della  Stella.  \l.  Elea,  called  also 
Velia.  and  Jfj/fle,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  about  three 
miles  from  the.  left  bank  of  the  River  He/es  or  Elets,  now  the 
Aleiito.  It  was  founded  by  the.  Phoe:rans  of  Asia  Minor,  after 
they  had  left  their  native  city  to  avoid  the  Persian  yoke,  and 
had  tirsi  tried  a  settlement  at  Alalia  in  (  Wsiea.  The  Phocreans, 
according  to  Strabo,  called  the  new  city  Ift/oic  ('T^At/),  but  in 
the  time  of  the  geographer  this  form  of  the  name  had  been 
changed  to  Elea  ('EA*a).  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  the  name  Velia,  as  formed  from  the  earlier  appellation 
'Tft:A;;,  with  the  substitution  of  the  v  sound  for  the  aspirate. 
From  the  excellence  of  its  constitution,  the  new  colony  was  en- 
abled to  resist  with  success  the  aggressions  of  both  the  Posido- 
niattc  and  the  Lucani,  though  very  inferior  to  these  adversaries 
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both  in  population  and  fertility  of  soil.  Velia  is  particularly 
celebrated  for  the  school  of  philosophy  founded  within  its  walls 

by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  but  brought  to  its  highest  rauk 
by  Parmenides  and  Zeno.  It  was  a  bold  attempt  to  construct 
a  system  of  the  universe  on  metaphysical  principles.  This  sect 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eleatic.  When  the  Romans 
formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  temple  to  Ceres,  they  sought  a 
priestess  from  Velia,  whore  that  goddess  was  held  in  great  ven- 
eration, to  instruct  them  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  ob- 
served in  her  worship.  This  place  subsequently  became  a  Ro- 
man maritime  colony,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Livy,  but  the 
period  when  this  occurred  is  not  mentioned  Velia  is  often 
spoken  of  in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  who  occasionally  resided  there 
with  his  friends  Trebatius  and  Thalna.  The  situation  of  the 
place  seems  to  have  been  considered  very  healthy,  since  Plu- 
tarch says  that  Paulus  jEmilius  was  ordered  thither  by  his 
physicians,  and  that  he  derived  considerable  benefit  from  the 
air.  Horace  was  also  recommended  to  visit  Velia  for  a  disorder 
in  his  eyes.  In  Strabo's  time  this  ancient  town  was  greatly 
reduced,  its  inhabitants  being  forced,  from  the  poorness  of  the 
soil,  to  betake  themselves  to  fishing  and  other  sea-faring  occu- 
pations. The  ruins  of  Velia  stand  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  on  the  site  now  called  Castelamare  delta  Bruca. 

4.  Pyxus  (Tlvtovc,  ovvroc),  called  by  the  Latins  Buxentum. 
This  was  the  name  of  a  promontory,  river,  and  city,  and  the 
appellation  alludes  to  the  adjacent  country's  being  covered  with 
box-trees  (ttv£oc,  buxus).  The  promontory  is  now  called  Capo 
degP  In/reschi.  The  city,  according  to  Diodorus  Bioulus,  was 
founded  by  Mioythus,  prince  of  Rhegium  and  Zancle,  about 
471  B.C.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  however,  makes  it  of  CEno- 
trian  origin.  The  Romans  colonized  it  A.U.C.  558,  calling  it 
Buxentum,  and  afterward  sent  a  new  colony  to  it  when  the 
previous  one  had  nearly  failed.  The  site  of  this  place  appears 
to  have  been  near  the  modern  Policastro.  The  River  Pyxus 
is  now  the  Busento.  5.  Blanda,  to  the  southeast,  and  on  the 
Aquilian  Way.  Its  site  corresponds  to  the  modern  Maratea. 
6.  Laus,  the  last  Lucanian  city  on  this  coast,  situate  on  a  gulf 
and  river  of  the  same  name.  The  river  is  now  the  Lao  ;  the 
Sinus  Laus  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Policastro.  This  city  was  a 
eolony  of  Sybarites.    According  to  Strabo,  the  allied  Greeks 
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met  with  a  signal  defeat  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  from  the 
Luoanians,  a  disaster  which  probably  led  to  the  downfall  of 

their  several  towns.  In  Pliny's  time  Laus  no  longer  existed. 
It  is  thought  that  Sea? fa  represents  this  ancient  city. 

We  will  now  retrace  our  steps  toward  the  northern  frontier 
of  Lucania,  in  order  to  give  some  account  of  the  towns  situate 
m  the  interior  ol  the  province  Near  the  junction  oi  the  Sifri- 
rifs  and  Tanilvrrr*  and  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Cahrr, 
is  a  ridue  of  mountains  known  formerly  by  the  name  of  Mo/ts 
A/bumus,  and  now  commonly  called  Montr  di  Postiifliojic. 
and  sometimes  Albumo.  BeLrinnin«r,  then,  from  the  northern 
frontier,  we  come  to.  1.  Yult  rium  or  Vo/rc rifiim*  now  Bitecino, 
to  the  north  of  the  Tanager.  2.  Numistro,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  precedim:.  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia.  A  battle 
was  fought  here  between  Marcellus  and  Hannibal.  Its  site  is, 
near  the  modern  Mum.  'A.  Po/t/?fiu,  some  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  modern  Potenza. 
This  was  a  considerable  city,  as  may  be  interred  I  nun  the  ru- 
ms which  are  yet  standing.  Near  it  were  the  Campi  Vrfrrcs, 
at  the  modern  Vietri,  where  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  slain  by 
a  hand  of  treacherous  Lucanians.  ^.Murciliana,  to  the  south- 
west, on  the  Aipiilhm  Way.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  suburb  to  the 
more  ancient  and  import  ant  town  of  Cosilynttm,  and  Cassio- 
dorus  informs  ns  that  in  his  time  a  great  concourse  of  people 
used  to  assemble  here  annually  on  the  day  of  St.  Cyprian. 
This  custom,  he  affirms,  was  of  a  very  ancient  date,  being, 
in  fact,  a  remnant  of  pagan  superstition.  The  site  of  this 
place  corresponds  to  La  Scala,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ne- 
gro, the  ancient  Tanagcr.  5.  Cosilynum,  one  of  the  pr&fec- 
tura:  of  Lucania,  situate  not  far  from  the  modern  Padula. 
6.  Abcllinum  Marsicvm,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and 
near  the  sources  of  the  Aclris.  It  corresponds  to  Marsico  Ve- 
tere.  7.  Grumentum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  a  place 
of  sot tie  note,  and  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Lucania  which  Hannibal  wished  to  recover  from  tho  Romans, 
and  near  which  he  fought  an  unsuccessful  battle  with  them. 
It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  Augustus.  This  place  was 
situate  near  the  modern  Saponara,  where  extensive  ruins  are 
still  visible.  8.  Ncrulum,  to  the  southeast,  and  near  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  Lucania.    According  to  Livy,  it  was  one  of  thj 
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first  towns  of  Luoania  conquered  by  the  Romans.    It  appears 

to  have  been  situate  near  La  Rot&nda. 

« 

13.  BRUTTIUM. 
(A.)    Naur,  Bocndakiks,  History,  dc  c. 

I.  The  Bruitii  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Bptrriot,  and  the  name  is  said  to 
have  signified  in  the  Lucanian  language  »  Renegades"  or  *«  Deserters,"  the 
Bruttians  being  the  descendants  of  some  refugee  slaves  and  shepherds  of  the 
Lucanians,  who,  having  concealed  themselves  from  pursuit  in  the  forests  and 
mountains  with  which  this  part  of  Italy  abounds,  became,  in  process  of  time, 
powerful  from  their  numbers  and  ferocity. 

II.  This  savage  race  is  represented  as  pouring  forth  to  attack  their  Lucanian 
masters,  and  to  molest  the  Grecian  settlers  on  the  coast  of  either  sea ;  and  so 
formidable  had  they  at  last  rendered  themselves,  that  the  Lticani  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  independence,  and  to  cede  to  them  all  the  country 
south  of  the  riven  L*k$  and  Cratkit.  This  advancement  of  the  Bruttii  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  nation  is  supposed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  taken 
place  about  397  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

III.  The  enterprising  and  turbulent  spirit  of  this  people  was  next  directed 
against  the  Greek  colonies ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  were  rapidly  declining, 
from  jealousies  and  internal  dissensions,  and  still  more  from  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, their  antagonists  were  acquiring  a  degree  of  vigor  and  stability  which 
soon  enabled  them  to  accomplish  their  downfall.  The  Greek  towns  on  the 
western  coast,  from  being  weaker  and  more  detached  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Itallot  confederacy,  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bruttii. 

IV.  The  principal  cities  of  which  this  league  was  composed  now  became 
alarmed  for  their  own  security,  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  Molossian  Alexander 
against  these  dangerous  enemies,  with  whom  the  Lucanians  also  had  learned 
to  make  common  cause.  This  gallant  prince,  by  his  talents  and  valor,  for  a 
time  checked  the  progress  of  these  active  barbarians,  and  even  succeeded  in 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  their  country  ;  but  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
before  the  fatal  walls  of  Pandosta,  they  again  advanced,  like  a  resistless  torrent, 
and  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  to  the  south  of  the  Lau*  and  Cra- 
tMu,  with  the  exception  of  Crotona,  Locri,  and  Rhegium. 

V.  At  this  period,  Rome,  the  universal  foe,  put  an  end  at  onco  to  their  con- 
quests and  their  independence.  AAer  sustaining  several  defeats,  both  the  Lu- 
cani and  Bruttii  are  said  to  have  finally  submitted  to  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  two 
years  after  Pyrrhua  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Italy. 

VI.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  once  more,  however,  roused  the  Bruttii  to  exer- 
tion. They  flocked  eagerly  to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  leader,  who  was 
by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground  in  this  corner  of  Italy  when  all  hope 
of  final  success  seemed  to  be  extinguished.  But  the  consequences  of  this  pro- 
tracted warfare  proved  fatal  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  many 
of  the  Bruttian  towns  being  totally  destroyed,  and  others  so  much  impoverished 
as  to  retain  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity.  To  these  misfortunes 
was  added  the  weight  of  Roman  vengeance  ;  for  that  power,  when  freed  from 
her  formidable  enemy,  too  well  remembered  the  support  she  had  derived  from 
the  Bruttii  for  many  years  to  allow  their  defection  to  pass  unheeded.  A  decree 
was  therefore  passed,  reducing  this  people  to  a  most  abject  state  of  dependence  : 
they  were  pronounced  incapable  of  being  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
their  services  were  confined  to  the  menial  oflices  of  couriers  and  letter-carriers. 
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VII.  Bruttium,  as  a  Roman  province,  had  the  same  extent  as  previously,  be 
ing  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lucania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  rivers 
Laus  and  Crathtt ;  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Tarcntinus  and  Mare  Ionium ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Mart  Ion  turn ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Inferum. 

■  ■  • 

(B.)    Cities  of  Bruttium. 

Commencing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Crathis,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  we  come  to,  1.  Partus  Roscia,  the  haven  of  the  Thurians. 
According  to  Procopius,  the  Romans  constructed  a  fortress 
higher  up  the  country,  called  Roscianum,  now  Rossano.  Two 
passes  led  from  this  to  the  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  mountains. 
According  to  Holstenius,  these  are  the  defiles  of  Mar  a  no  and 
Roseto.  The  River  Hylias,  just  below  Partus  Roscia,  formed 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  territories  of  Thurii  and  Oa- 
tana,  and  answers  now  to  a  rivulet  named  Galonato.  The  7Vo- 
ens  which  follows  is  now  the  Triania,  and  is  rendered  memora- 
ble for  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Sybarites  on  its  banks,  already 
alluded  to.  Some  years  afterward,  a  remnant  of  this  unhappy 
people  were  again  attacked  on  this  spot,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Bruttii.  2.  Crimisa,  just  below  the  Crimisa  Pramontoriumy 
or  Capo  delV  Alice.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phil- 
octetes  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  contained  what  was  called 
his  tomb.  It  subsequently  changed  its  name  to  Patcrnum, 
and  became  a  bishop's  see  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  modern  Ctro  is  supposed  to  answer  to  it.  3.  Pelilia,  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  said  to  have  been  likewise  founded  by 
Philoctetes.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Strongoli. 
This  small  town  gave  a  striking  proof  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  second  Punic  war,  by  the  long  siege  which  it  stood 
against  Hannibal,  amid  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  It  did  not 
surrender  until  all  the  leather  in  the  place,  as  well  n<  the 
bark  and  young  shoots  of  the  trees,  and  the  very  grass  in  the 
streets,  had  been  consumed  for  subsistence.  The  River  Nea- 
thus,  now  Nieto,  below  Petilia,  was  fabled  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  captive  Trojan  women  hav- 
ing there  set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (vavgy  aWw),  a  circum- 
stance alluded  to  by  many  of  the  ancients,  but  with  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  the  scene  of  the  event.  The  use  which 
Virgil  has  made  of  this  tradition  is  well  known. 

4.  Croto  (KpoTcov),  called  by  the  Romans  more  commonly 
Crotona,  and  now  Cotrone,  was  situate  on  the  River  JEsdrus, 
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and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  states  of  Mag- 
na Grcecia.    Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Myscellus,  an  Achaean 
leader,  soon  after  Sybaris  had  been  colonized  by  a  party  of  the 
same  nation,  which  was  about  715  B.C.    According  to  some 
traditions,  however,  the  origin  of  Crotona  was  much  more  an- 
cient, and  it  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  hero  Croton. 
The  residence  of  Pythagoras  and  his  most  distinguished  follow- 
ers in  this  city,  together  with  the  overthrow  of  Sybaris  which 
it  accomplished,  and  the  exploits  of  Milo  and  several  other  Cro- 
ton iat  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  contributed  in  a  high  de- 
gree to  raise  the  fame  of  Crotona.    Its  climate,  also,  was  pro- 
verbially excellent,  and  supposed  to  be  particularly  calculated 
for  producing  in  its  inhabitants  that  robust  frame  of  body  re- 
quisite to  insure  success  in  those  contests.    Hence  it  was  com- 
monly said  that  the  last  wrestler  of  Crotona  was  the  first  of 
the  other  Greeks.    This  city  was  also  celebrated  for  its  school 
of  medicine,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Demo- 
cedes.    However  brilliant  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Crotona 
its  triumph  over  Sybaris  may  appear,  that  event  must  be  re- 
garded also  as  the  term  of  her  own  greatness  and  prosperity, 
for  from  this  period  it  is  said  that  luxury  and  the  love  of  pleas- 
ure, the  usual  consequences  of  great  opulence,  soon  obliterated 
all  the  good  effects  which  had  been  produced  by  the  wisdom 
and  morality  of  Pythagoras.    As  a  proof  of  the  remarkable 
change  which  took  place  in  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people,  it 
is  said  that  on  their  being  subsequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Locrians,  an  army  of  130,000  Crotoniats  was  routed 
by  10,000  of  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagras.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  loss  they  experienced  in  this  battle,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  their  city  henceforth  rapidly  declined,  though 
it  was  still  a  considerable  city  when  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  of  the  iEsarus,  and  its  walls  embracing  a 
circumference  of  twelve  miles.    But  the  consequences  of  the 
war  which  ensued  between  that  king  and  the  Romans  proved 
so  ruinous  to  its  prosperity,  that  above  one  half  of  its  extent 
became  deserted,  and  the  iEsarus,  which  previously  flowed 
through  the  town,  now  ran  at  some  distance  from  the  inhabit- 
ed part,  which  was  again  separated  from  the  fortress  by  a  va- 
cant space.    During  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  besieged  by  a 
combined  force  of  Carthaginians  and  Bruttians,  and  the  inhab- 
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itants,  who  were  reduced  to  20,000,  were  unable  to  defend  the 
large  extent  of  their  walls.  They  surrendered,  and  afterward 
sought  a  refuge  among  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Loorians. 
The  Romans  subsequently  sent  a  colony  to  this  place.  It  be- 
came afterward  of  some  consequence  in  the  time  of  Belisarius, 
on  account  of  its  position,  and  was  made  by  him  a  chief  point 
in  his  operations  along  the  coast.  Its  harbor,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  of  the  best,  or  well  calculated  to 
afford  protection  against  storms  and  winds.  It  was  rather  what 
Polybius  calls  a  summer  harbor,  and  was  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  jEsdrus.  This  little  river  is  entitled  to  notice  from  its 
banks  being  made  the  scene  of  some  of  the  prettiest  bucolics 
in  Theocritus.  ' 

Passing  the  celebrated  Lacinian  Promontory,  of  which  we 
have  elsewhere  spoken  (page  256),  and  the  three  promontories 
of  the  Iapyges,  of  which  mention  has  also  been  made  (tft.),  we 
first  find  several  navigable  rivers,  the  Targines,  now  Tacina  ; 
the  Arocha,  now  the  Crocha  or  Crocchio ;  the  Semirtis,  now 
Simmari ;  and  the  Crotalus,  now  Corace.  Near  this  last- 
mentioned  stream  we  find  the  station  marked  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  table  as  Castra  Hannibalis,  and  noticed  by  Pliny  as  sit- 
uate at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  which  terminates 
Italy.  We  then  come  to,  5.  Scyllacium  or  Scylletium,  a  Greek 
city  of  considerable  note,  now  Squillace.  According  to  Strabo, 
it  was  colonized  by  the  Athenians  under  Mnestheus.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Cassiodorus.  Virgil  calls  the  place  "  Navu 
fragum  "  an  epithet  which  alludes  either  to  the  rooky  and  dan- 
gerous shore  in  its  vioinity,  or  else  to  the  frequent  storms  which 
prevailed  in  this  quarter.  The  elder  Dionysius  at  one  time 
entertained  the  design  of  carrying  a  fortification  across  the 
isthmus  in  this  quarter,  which  would  have  been  the  means  of 
cutting  off  the  more  southern  Greeks  from  communicating 
with  their  allies  to  the  north  of  this  narrow  peninsula ;  but  he 
was  prevented  by  tho  latter  from  executing  his  plan.  The  dis- 
tance across  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles.  Passing  down 
the  coast,  we  come  to  the  little  river  Eltep&rus,  now  Callipari, 
rendered  memorable  from  a  severe  defeat  sustained  by  the  al- 
lied Greeks  on  its  banks  in  an  engagement  with  the  forces  of 
the  elder  Dionysius.  This  is  said  to  have  occurred  the  same 
year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls. 
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Passing  the  Cocintum  Promontorium  (p.  256),  we  come  to, 
6.  Caulon  or  Caulonia,  originally,  perhaps,  Aulon>  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sagras,  and  one  of  the  earliest  colonies  founded  by 
the  Achseans  on  these  shores.  It  held  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  republics  of  Magna  Greecia,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  Crotona  and  Sybaris.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Dionysius,  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  while 
their  former  territory  was  added  to  that  of  the  Locrians.  Cau- 
lonia,  however,  must  have  subsequently  risen  from  its  ruins, 
since  we  are  told  that  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  it  espoused 
the  cause  of  that  prince,  and  was,  in  consequence,  attacked  and 
pillaged  by  the  Mamertini,  who  were  the  allies  of  the  Romans. 
The  inhabitants  migrated  to  Sicily,  and  the  town  was  occupied 
by  the  Bruttii,  who  defended  it  against  the  Romans  in  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  We  learn  from  Virgil  that  the  town  stood  on 
an  elevated  situation.  Its  site  is  placed  by  the  Italian  topog- 
raphers at  Castro  Vetere,  but  this  requires  confirmation.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagras  that  the  memorable  overthrow 
of  the  Crotoniats  took  place,  when  they  were  defeated  by  a  force 
of  10,000  Locrians,  with  a  small  body  of  Rhegians.  So  extra- 
ordinary a  result  did  this  appear,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verbial expression,  dXrfOearepa  rdv  fori  laypa.  The  modern  8a 
gra  answers  to  the  ancient  Sagras. 

7.  Locri,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  republios 
of  Magna  Greeoia.  According  to  Strabo,  this  city  was  built, 
not  long  after  the  foundation  of  Crotona  and  Syracuse,  by  a 
body  of  Locrians  from  the  Crisstean  Gulf,  who  are  designated 
by  the  name  of  Ozdtce.  They  first  settled  near  the  promontory 
of  Zephyrium,  and  thence  obtained  the  appellation  of  Epizfiphy- 
rii,  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Locrians  of 
Greece.  They  removed,  however,  from  this  position  three  or 
four  years  afterward,  and  built  another  city  on  a  height  named 
M<  >un\  ICsopis.  According,  however,  to  Ephorus,  another  Greek 
writer,  the  city  was  founded  by  a  band  of  Locri  Opuntii  and 
Epicnemidii.  Locri  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  and 
fame  to  the  institutions  of  its  great  lawgiver  Zaleucus.  His 
laws,  which,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes,  con- 
tinued in  full  force  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  are  said 
to  have  been  a  judicious  selection  from  the  Cretan,  Lacedaemo- 
nian, and  Areopagitic  codes,  to  which  were  added  several  orig- 
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inal  enactments.  From  its  greater  proximity  to  Sicily,  Locri 
appears  to  have  been  involved  in  the  politics  of  that  country  at 
an  earlier  period  than  the  other  Italian  cities.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesfan  war,  the  Locrians  are  generally  mentioned  as  the  allies 
of  the  Syracusans,  and  were  consequently  exposed  to  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  Athens.  The  alliance  which  this  city  contracted 
not  long  after  with  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  had  espoused  Do- 
ris, the  daughter  of  one  of  its  principal  citizens,  is  regarded  by 
Aristotle  as  the  source  of  many  of  the  subsequent  troubles  of 
Locri.  And  more  particularly  was  this  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  Dionysius,  who,  on  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse,  hav- 
ing found  refuge  here,  secretly  introduced  a  number  of  his  sat- 
ellites, and  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  when  he  gave 
loose  to  all  the  vicious  propensities  of  his  nature.  He  was  af- 
terward reinstated  in  Syracuse  by  a  revolution,  and  the  citizen- 
of  Locri  were  thus  delivered  from  an  obnoxious  tyrant.  When 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  Locri  was  occupied  by  a  part  of  his 
forces ;  but,  on  his  crossing  over  into  Sicily,  it  joined  the  Romans, 
after  having  put  the  Epirot  garrison  to  the  sword.  This  offence 
was  visited  with  the  severest  vengeance  of  the  incensed  mon- 
arch. In  the  second  Punic  war  it  sided  with  Hannibal,  but 
toward  the  close  of  the  contest  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  left  a  garrison  there  under  the  command  of  Q.  Ple- 
minius.  The  conduct  of  this  officer  and  his  troops  was  so  cruel 
and  licentious  that  the  senate  were  compelled  to  interfere.  Ple- 
minius  was  removed,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison  at  Rome. 
The  site  of  Locri  is  to  be  found  near  the  modern  Gerace.  This 
modern  town  stands  on  a  hill,  which  is  probably  the  Mons  Eso~ 
pis  of  Strabo,  and  where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  placed. 

8.  Orra  or  Uria,  to  the  south,  on  the  coast,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Idomeneus.  Its  site  has  been  fixed  at  a  spot  called 
Palazzi.  The  Zephyrium  Promontorium,  below  this  place,  is 
now  Capo  di  Bruzzano,  and  the  Herculis  Promontorium^  to 
the  southwest,  is  now  Capo  Spariivento. 

Having  now  concluded  the  topography  of  the  eastern  coast, 
we  will  proceed  to  describe  that  portion  of  the  province  situated 
on  the  Mare  Inferum,  commencing  from  the  River  Laiis,  which, 
as  before  remarked,  separated  the  Lucanian  from  the  Bruttian 
territory.  Starting  from  this  point,  we  come  to,  1.  Cerill(B% 
now  Cirella  Vecchia.    2.  Patycus,  now  Paola,  about  twenty- 
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four  miles  south  of  the  preceding.  3.  Clampetia  or  Lam  pet  ia, 
as  the  name  was  written  by  the  Greeks  (Ao/iTreTcta),  probably 

the  modern  AmarUea.  4.  Ttrina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa- 
batus,  now  the  Savato.  This  was  an  ancient  Greek  city,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Crotona.  It  gave  name  to 
the  adjacent  gulf,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (page  268). 
Strabo  informs  us  that  this  city  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal 
when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  retain  it.  It  was  subse- 
quently, however,  restored,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy.  Its  ruins  are  close  to  the  town  of  Nocera}  about  five 
miles  from  the  coast.  5.  Temtsa  or  Tempsa,  to  the  southwest. 
This  was  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
copper  mines,  to  which  Homer  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the 
Odyssey  (L,  184).  This  circumstance,  however,  is  doubtful, 
as  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Cyprus.  In  Strabo's 
time  these  mines  appear  to  have  been  exhausted.  The  site  of 
this  place  has  been  fixed  by  Cluverius  at  Torre  Loppc.  <>.  Hip- 
pvnium,  a  city  of  great  importance  and  celebrity,  situate  on  the 
coast.  It  was  founded  by  the  Epizephyrian  Loori.  Dionysius 
the  elder  destroyed  it,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse. 
It  was  restored,  however,  by  tho  Carthaginians,  who  were  then 
at  war  with  that  prince.  Subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bruttii,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  for  a  short  time  bv 
Agathocles.  It  beoame  a  Roman  colony  A.U.C.  560,  and  took 
the  name  of  Vibo  Valentia.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this 
town  by  Cicero,  who  resided  here  for  some  time,  on  tho  estate 
of  his  friend  Sioa,  previous  to  hi*  quitting  Italy,  whence  Ik;  had 
been  exiled.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  a  grove  and 
meadow  of  singular  beauty,  also  a  building  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  and  called  Amaltha?a's  horn 
It  was  here,  probably,  that  tho  women  of  the  city  and  its  vicin- 
ity assembled  on  certain  festivals,  to  gather  flowers  ami  twine 
garlands  for  their  hair  in  honor  of  Proserpina,  who  had  herself, 
as  was  said,  frequented  this  spot  for  tho  same  purpose,  and  tc 
whom  a  magnificent  temple  was  here  erected.  The  site  of 
Hipponium  answers  to  that  of  the  modern  town  of  Monte 
Leone. 

7.  Medma  or  Mesma,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Mesima, 
now  Medama,  which  retains  some  traces  of  the  ancient  name. 
This  was  a  city  of  considerable  importance,  and  of  Greek  origin. 
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having  been  colonized,  together  with  Hipponium,  by  the  Locri- 
ans.  Strabo  says  it  derived  its  name  from  a  fountain  in  its 
vicinity.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  to  be  seen  between  Nico* 
tera  and  the  River  Medama.  Passing  down  the  coast,  we  come 
to  the  famous  rock  of  Scylla,  to  which  antiquity  attached  *uch 
ideas  of  terror,  and  opposite  was  the  equally  famous  Charybitit. 
According  to  modern  travellers,  Soylla  is  a  lofty  rock  on  the 
Calabrian  shore,  with  some  caverns  at  the  bottom,  which,  by 
the  agitation  of  the  waves,  emits  sounds  resembling  the  barking 
of  dogs.  The  only  danger  is  when  the  current  and  wind  im- 
pel vessels  toward  the  rock.  Chary bdis  is  not  a  whirlpool  or 
involving  vortex,  but  a  spot  where  the  waves  are  greatly  agi- 
tated by  pointed  rooks.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Scyllccum  as  an 
elevated  cliff,  surrounded  on  nearly  every  side  by  the  sea,  but 
•oniitvt.-d  Willi  th.'  land  by  a  low  isthmus  easily  accessible  on 
either  side.  This  peninsula  was  inclosed  by  a  fortification, 
which  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  raised  against  the  Tyrrhc- 
ni.  By  this  means  was  formed  a  commodious  haven,  where  he 
stationed  his  fleets  in  order  to  defend  the  straits.  We  must . 
therefore,  ascribe  to  this  prince  the  origin  of  the  town  of  Scyl- 
Ueum.  The  isthmus  has  now  disappeared,  owing  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea,  caused  by  the  current  which  sets  in 
toward  the  Italian  coast. 

8.  Rhegium,  now  Reggio,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
flourishing  cities  of  Magna  Grecia,  and  known  to  have  been 
founded  nearly  700  B.C.  by  a  party  of  Zancleans  from  Sicily,  to- 
gether with  some  Chalcidians  of  Euboea.  According  to  iEschy- 
lus,  the  name  of  Rhegium  ('Vrjyiov)  was  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  great  catastrophe  which  had  once  separated  Italy  and  Sic- 
ily (prjyvviu,  "  to  break").  We  may  collect  from  different  pas- 
sages that  the  constitution  of  Rhegium  was  at  first  an  oli- 
garchy. Charondas,  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Catena  in 
Sicily,  is  also  said  to  have  given  laws  to  the  Rhegians.  This 
form  of  government  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years,  until 
Anaxilaus,  the  second  of  that  name,  usurped  the  sole  author- 
ity, and  became  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  about  496  years  B.C. 
Under  this  prince  the  prosperity  of  Rhegium  reached  its  high- 
est elevation.  Having  subsequently  recovered  its  independence, 
it  became  a  prey  to  adverse  factions,  and  did  not  obtain  a  sta- 
ble government  until  after  many  revolutions  in  its  internal  ad- 
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ministration.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  Sicily.  Some  years  after  it  was  partly  re- 
stored  by  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Phaebia.  This  place  sustained  great  injury  at  a  later  period 
from  the  repeated  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  occurred  not 
long  before  the  Social  War,  or  90  B.C.  It  was,  in  consequence, 
nearly  deserted,  when  Augustus,  after  having  conquered  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius,  established  here  a  considerable  body  of  veteran 
troops ;  and  Strabo  ailirms  that,  in  his  day,  this  colony  was  in 
a  flourishing  state.  Hence,  also,  the  appellation  of  Julium, 
which  later  authors  have  applied  to  designate  this  town.  Few 
cities  of  Magna  Greecia  could  boast  of  having  given  birth  to 
so  many  distinguished  characters  as  Rhcgium,  whether  states- 
men, philosophers,  men  of  letters,  or  artists  of  celebrity.  Among 
the  first  were  many  followers  of  Pythagoras,  who  are  enumera- 
ted by  Iamblichus  in  his  life  of  that  philosopher.  Theagenes, 
Hippys,  Lycus,  surnamed  Butera,  and  Glaucus  were  histori- 
ans ;  Ibycus,  Cleomenes,  and  Lycus,  the  adoptive  father  of  Ly- 
cophron,  were  poets ;  Clearchus  and  Pythagoras  are  spoken  of 
as  statuaries  of  great  reputation ;  the  latter,  indeed,  is  said  to 
have  even  excelled  the  famous  Myron. 

What  relates  to  the  interior  of  Bruttium  will  not  detain  us 
long.  We  may  enumerate  the  following:  1.  Consent ia,  now 
Cosenza,  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Crathis.  This  was  a 
town  of  great  note,  and  is  designated  by  Strabo  as  the  capital 
of  the  Bruttii.  It  was  taken  by  Hannibal  after  the  surrender 
of  Petilia,  but  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  toward 
the  end  of  the  war.  "2.  Pandosia  Brut  tior  urn  %  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Pandosia  in  Lueania.  It  lay  to  the  southwest  of 
Consentia.  This  place  is  known  in  history  as  having  witnessed 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  The  ruins 
of  Pandosia  are  probably  to  bo  sought  near  the  village  of  Men- 
docino,  between  Cosenza  and  the  sea.  Near  Pandosia  was  the 
River  Achfron^  now  Maresanto  or  Arcunti,  of  which  mention 
is  made  jn  the  story  of  the  King  of  Epirus.  It  unites  with  the 
Crathis  near  Consentia. 

To  the  south  of  Consentia,  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  was 
anciently  covered  with  a  vast  extent  of  forest,  known  by  the 
name  of  Sila  Silva.    These  woods,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
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fir,  were  oelebrated  for  the  quantity  of  pitch  which  they  yield- 
ed. Dioscorides  and  many  other  writers  have  noticed  the  pix 
Bruttia,  or  "  Bruttian  pitch."  Strabo  describes  the  Sila  Silva 
as  occupying  an  extent  of  seven  hundred  stadia,  or  eighty-seven 
miles,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rhegium  northward.  These 
immense  forests  may  probably,  in  ancient  times,  have  furnished 
the  Tyrrheni  with  timber  for  their  fleets,  as  we  know  they 
afterward  did  to  the  sovereigns  of  Sicily,  and  to  the  Athenians. 

The  only  town  of  noto  which  the  Bruttii  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  this  district  was  Mamertium,  placed  by  Strabo  ap- 
parently in  the  interior  of  the  province,  above  Locri  and  Rhe- 
gium. But,  though  this  writer  has  ascribed  it  to  the  Bruttii, 
it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colony  of  those  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries  who  derived  their  name  from  Mamers,  the 
Oscan  Mars,  and  are  known  to  have  served  under  Agathocles 
and  other  princes  of  Sicily.  Here  they  seized  upon  the  city  of 
Messana  by  surprise,  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  We  know  that  the  Mamertini  were  employed 
by  the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus,  whom,  on  his  return  from  Sic- 
ily into  Italy,  they  ventured  to  attack  in  the  woods  and  defiles 
above  Rhegium.  The  site  of  this  place  is  supposed  to  corre- 
sjwnd  to  the  modern  Oppido. 

We  have  now  completed  our  sketch  of  Italia,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  islands  of  Sicilia,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  together 
with  the  jEdlia  or  Vulcanic  Insula:,  adjacent  to  the  first. 

L  SlCILIA. 
(A.)  Name. 

I.  The  island  of  Sicilia  was  so  called  from  the  Siculi,  an  an- 
cient race,  who  came  from  Latium,  and,  having  crossed  over 
into  this  island,  gave  it  their  name.  It  was  also  sometimes 
styled  Sicdnia,  from  the  Stcdni,  an  oarly  race,  whom  the  Sl- 
ew//, on  their  arrival  in  the  island,  found  already  established 
there,  and  whom  they  drove  to  the  western  and  southern  parts 
of  the  same. 

II.  Sicily  also  obtained  appellations  from  its  triangular  shape. 
Thus  it  was  oalled  Trinacria  (Tptvatcpia)  by  the  Greeks,  from 
its  three  promontories  (rpelg  dxpai),  which  give  it  this  triangular 
form ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Latin  poets  often  employ 
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the  name  Triquitra.  According  to  Strabo,  the  appellation  of 
Trinacria  was  gradually  changed,  for  euphony'  sake,  into  Tri- 
nakia,  although  some  modern  scholars  regard  this  latter  form 
of  the  name  as  the  earlier  one,  and  seek  to  connect  it  with  the 
Thrinakia  of  Homer. 

QL  The  three  main  promontories  here  referred  to  are  Pete- 
rum,  Pachynum,  and  Lilybceum,  to  which  we  will  presently 
revert ;  the  first  of  these  being  the  northeastern  cape,  the  sec- 
ond the  southeastern  one,  while  the  third  is  situate  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  island. 

■ 

(B.)    Sketch  of  the  History  of  Sicily. 

I.  The  legends  of  the  Greeks  speak  of  the  giants,  Cyelbpe*  and  Leirtrygdru*, 
who  inhabited  Sicily  previous  to  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Suant  are 
next  mentioned,  who  are  said  by  some  to  have  been  Iberians  {Thueyd.,  vi.,  2) 
from  the  River  Sicdnus  in  Iberia.  Hence  some  modern  writers  regard  the  Sl- 
cam  as  a  Celtic  race,  and  seek  to  identify  the  Stcanus  with  the  Sequana  or  Setne. 

II.  According  to  tradition,  Ceres  taught  the  Steam  to  plough  the  ground  and 
sow  corn  ;  Anstcus  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  olive-tree  and  rear  bees  ;  Dae- 
dalus the  art  of  building,  while  his  nephew  is  said  to  have  invented  tin-  saw  and 
other  mechanical  instruments.  Hercules  next  visited  Sicily,  built  Solo  is  and 
Itotya,  as  well  as  other  towns,  established  laws,  and  repressed  and  punished 
robbers.  Through  the  veil  of  these  legends  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  history 
of  the  transition  of  Sicily  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state. 

Ill  The  Siculi  (Ztxe'kol)  next  came  from  Italy,  and  occupied  the  eastern  part 
of  SicUy,  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Greeks  made  any  settlements  in 
the  island.  The  Sicuii  drove  the  Sicani  to  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
the  island,  to  which  they  gave  their  name  Sictlta.  They  built  Zancle,  Enna, 
ErbcasuM,  and  HybU.  The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  colonized  Panormiu, 
Soloti,  and  Motya.  Then  came  the  Elynuei,  who  are  said  to  have  built  Elyma, 
Entclla,  and  Egetta.  •.  •«*. 

IV.  In  the  year  750  B.C.,  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from  Eubcea,  and  Mogari- 
ans,  led  by  the  Athenian  Thucles,  landed  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  they  found 
the  country  deserted,  the  Siculi  having  withdrawn  to  the  interior  in  consequence 
of  the  irruptions  of  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians.  These  Greek  colonists  budt 
the  town  of  Naxos. 

V.  In  the  following  year  a  party  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  led  by  Ar- 
chias,  landed  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  defeated  the  Siculi  who  inhabited  it,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  city  of  Syracuse  Four  years  later,  the  Greeks 
of  Naxos  drove  the  Siculi  out  of  Leontlm  and  Cdtana,  and  occupied  both  those 
towns.  About  712,  a  party  of  Khodians  and  Cretans  built  Gila  on  the  south- 
ern coast.  In  course  of  time,  both  Syracuse  and  Gela  sent  colonies  to  other 
parts  of  the  island ;  a  colony  from  Gcla  built  Agngcntum,  or,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  Aerigan,  and  the  Syracusans  colonized  Camarina.  A  colony  of  Me- 
garians  settled  at  Hybla,  and  afterward  built  Sel'tnut,  651  11. C.  Colonies  from 
Zancle  founded  Myla  and  Himera.  Tlte  interior  of  the  country  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Siculi,  under  their  respective  princes. 

VI.  The  Greek  towns  governed  themselves  at  first  as  republics,  mostly  aris- 
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tocratic,  as  Dorian  towns  generally  were.  Afterward,  however,  some  citizens 
rose  to  be  tyrants  or  permanent  chief  magistrates.  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of 
Gila,  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  among  these.  He  flourished 
about  495  B.C.  He  defeated  the  Siculi,  took  Naxos  and  Lcontim,  and  obliged 
the  Syracusans  to  give  up  Camanna.  Having  joined  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rkc- 
gtum,  they  surprised  Zanclc  and  shared  the  plunder  between  them.  Anaxilaus 
then  invited  a  party  of  Messcnians  to  colonize  Zanclc. 

VII.  Phalaris  was  tyrant  of  Agrigcntum  from  about  B.C.  665  to  550.  Many 
stories,  probably  exaggerated,  are  told  of  his  cruelty.  He,  however,  extended  and 
consolidated  the  power  of  Agrigcntum.  Phalaris  was  killed  in  a  popular  insur- 
rection, and  about  sixty  years  later  Theron  was  tyrant  of  Agrigcntum.  He 
raised  most  of  the  splendid  buildings  of  that  city,  and  conquered  Himira,  thus 
extending  the  dominion  of  Agrigentum  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island.  His  daughter  Demarata  married  Galon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  early  Sicilian  princes,  Gelon  and  Theron  to- 
gether defeated  the  first  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  480  B.C.,  called  in  by 
the  people  of  Sclinus,  and  also  by  Therillus,  tyrant  of  Himcra,  who  had  been 
driven  away  by  Theron,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Carthage.  Syracuse  and  Agri- 
gcntum were  now  the  preponderating  states  in  Sicily.  Gelon  was  succeeded 
in  Syracuse  by  his  brother  Theron,  tyrant  of  Geja,  who  died  467  B.C.  His  suc- 
cessor Thrasybulus  being  driven  away  by  a  popular  insurrection,  Syracuse 
adopted  a  democratic  form  of  government.  - 

VIII.  The  people  of  Agrigcntum  about  the  same  time  expelled  their  tyrant 
Thrasydeeus,  and  restored  the  democracy.    Empedoclcs  is  said  to  have  framed 
a  new  constitution  for  Agrigenlum,  and  Cbarondas  did  the  same  for  Tauromt- 
nium,  Catana,  Himcra,  and  the  other  cities  of  Chalcidic  origin.   Between  452  and 
440  B.C.,  Sicily  was  distracted  by  an  internal  war  between  the  Siculi,  led  by 
their  king,  or  chief,  Deucetius,  and  the  slates  of  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse.  It 
terminated  with  the  destruction  of  Tnnacrta,  a  stronghold  of  the  Siculi,  after  a 
desperate  resistance  of  the  inhabitants.    The  Syracusans  next  attacked  Leon- 
tint.    This  was  a  war  of  races,  the  Doric  cities  taking  part  with  Syracuse,  and 
the  Chalcidic  cities  with  I^eontini.    The  latter,  being  the  weakest,  applied  to 
the  Athenians  for  assistance.    The  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  took  place 
427  B.C.,  but  it  led  to  no  decisive  result.    A  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
Sicilian  towns,  and  the  Athenians  withdrew  their  fleet,  B.C.  426.    A  new  quar- 
rel between  Egcsta  and  Sclinus  led  to  the  second  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
415  B.C.,  which  terminated  fatally  for  the  Athenians.    The  Egcstans.  being 
left  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies  of  Sclinus,  applied  to  Carthage,  and  this  led 
to  the  second  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  (409  B.C.),  who,  under  the 
command  of  Hannibal,  son  of  Giscon,  took  and  plundered  Sclinus,  and  destroyed 
its  splendid  temples.    The  Siculi  of  the  interior  having  joined  the  Carthaginians, 
their  united  forces  attacked  Himcra,  which  stood  on  the  northern  coast,  took  it, 
and  destroyed  it  completely,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  its  foundation 
The  Carthaginians  next  attacked  the  powerful  city  of  Agrigcntum,  and  after  a 
long  siege  took  and  destroyed  it. 

IX.  The  Carthaginians  now  settled  in  Sicily,  where  they  remained  for  about 
a  century  and  a  half,  till  the  first  Punic  war.  Syracuse  was  the  only  city  that 
effectually  opposed  Carthage,  and  prevented  its  dominion  extending  over  the 
island.  After  a  succession  of  wars  between  Carthage  and  Syracuse,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  about  340  B.C.,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  retained  possession 
of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  River  Halycus  forming  the  boundary  of 
their  dominions  on  that  side.    Ltlybaum,  Eryi,  and  Panormus  were  their  prin- 
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cipal  settlements,  and  they  flourished  by  commerce.  The  other  towns  formed 
a  league,  of  which  Syracuse  was  the  head.  Timoleon  invited  fresh  Greek  col- 
onies to  repcople  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  other  places  which  had  been  devasta- 
ted during  the  war.  ^ 

X.  The  Carthaginians  availed  themselves  of  the  civil  dissensions  of  Syracuse 
and  of  a  war  between  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  that  city,  and  the  people  of  Agri- 
gentum, to  interfere  as  mediators,  when,  in  reward  for  their  mediation,  they  se- 
cured an  extension  of  territory,  by  which  Sclinus,  Heraelea,  and  the  Thernut 
Himerense*  were  included  within  the  Carthaginian  possessions,  which  now  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  River  Htmera.  Fresh  civil  dissensions  in  Syracuse 
encouraged  the  Carthaginians  again  to  attack  that  city,  which  thereupon  called 
Pyrrhus  to  its  assistance.  Pyrrhus  came  and  drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of 
the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  strong  town  of  Lilybcmm,  which  he  could 
not  take,  and  he  suddenly  abandoned  Sicily  to  its  own  dissensions  and  the  mercy 
of  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  lucky  for  Syracuse,  in  this  emergency,  that  it 
found  in  Hiero  II.  a  citizen  equal  to  the  task  of  saving  his  country. 

XI.  After  this  followed  the  struggle  in  Sicily  between  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians during  the  first  Punic  war.  At  the  end  of  that  war  the  Romans  suc- 
ceeded the  Carthaginians  in  the  possession  of  the  western  part  of  Sicily,  Hiero 
II.,  king  of  Syracuse,  retaining  possession  of  the  eastern  part  as  ally  of  Rome. 
His  son  Hieronymus  imprudently  quarrelled  with  Rome  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  the  result  was  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans  aft- 
er his  death  ;  and  thus  the  Romans  became  possessed  of  the  whole  island, 
which  they  administered  as  a  province  under  a  pra?tor.  The  character  of  that 
administration  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  Cicero,  in  his  Orations  against 
Verres,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  very  worst  species  of  misgovernment. 

XII.  About  134  B.C.  the  first  Servile  War  broke  out  in  Sicily,  caused  by  the 
ill  treatment  of  the  numerous  slaves,  who  had  become  almost  the  only  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil.  The  insurgents  took  possession  of  Enna,  ravaged  the  country 
around,  defeated  four  Roman  praetors,  and  surprised  Tauromenium.  They  were 
at  last  reduced  by  the  consul  Rupilius.  About  102  B.C.  another  and  more  formi- 
dable insurrection  broke  out  in  Sicily,  among  a  class  of  men  born  free,  who  had 
been  brought  thither  from  other  Roman  provinces,  to  be  'engaged  as  hired  la- 
borers, and  were  afterward  put  in  chains  and  confounded  with  the  common 
slaves.    This  movement,  also,  was  with  difficulty  quelled. 

XIII.  Some  time  after  this  came  the  prietorship  of  Verres,  and  his  wholesale 
spoliations  of  Sicily.  During  the  wars  of  the  triumvirate,  Sicily  was  for  a  time 
in  possession  of  Sextus  Pompcius,  who  was  at  last  defeated  by  Octavianus. 
After  his  assumption  of  supreme  power,  the  latter  restored  many  towns  in  Sic- 
ily, and  sent  colonies  to  Tauromenium,  Calana,  Thcrmtt  Himerense*,  Panormu*, 
Syracuse,  Htmera,  and  other  places.  Finding  the  extent  of  Syracuse  too  large 
to  be  filled  again,  he  contented  himself  with  colonizing  the  island  of  Ortygia, 
which  has  constituted  ever  since  the  modern  town. 

XIV.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Sicily  under  the  empire,  except  that 
Christianity  spread  early  into  the  island,  and  that  a  persecution  of  the  Christians 
took  place  under  Nero.  About  A.D.  440,  the  Vandals  under  Genseric  landed 
from  Africa  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  and  look  Lilyhaeum.  Theodoric, 
the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  added  Sicily  to  his  continental  dominions.  In  the  year 
534,  Belisarius  reconquered  Sicily  for  the  Emperor  Justinian.  In  827  the  Sar- 
acens landed,  and  held  the  island  under  their  sway  until  1037,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Normans. 
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(C.)  Mountains. 

I.  Mons  Eryx,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  island,  now 
Monte  Santo  Juliano.  On  its  summit  stood  a  famous  temple 
of  Venus  Erycina,  and  on  its  western  declivity  the  town  of 
Eryx. 

II.  Herat  Monies  {Upaia  6pn),  or  Mountains  of  Juno,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  island,  now  Monti  Sort. 

III.  Nebrodes  Monies  (Zievpwdrj  bpn),  the  main  chain  in  the 
island,  running  along  the  northern  part  from  east  to  west,  and 
being,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  Apennines.  Particular 
names  were  also  given  to  different  parts  of  the  chain.  Thus 
the  Herri  Monies,  already  mentioned ;  Mons  Neptunius,  near 
Messana ;  Mons  Crates,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island; 
Monies  Gemelli,  to  the  south  of  Panormus,  &c. 

IV.  A&tna  Mons,  a  lofty  and  celebrated  volcano,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  now  Mongibello,  a  name  evidently 
derived  from  the  Italian  Monte  and  the  Arabic  Jebel  (ot  Gibcl), 
both  signifying  "  a  mountain."  It  is  ninety  miles  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  attains,  by  a  gradual  ascent,  to  the 
height  of  10,874  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Catania 
(the  ancient  Cat  ana),  which  stands  at  the  foot,  to  the  summit, 
is  thirty  miles,  and  the  traveller  passes  through  three  distinct 
zones,  called  the  cultivated,  the  woody,  and  the  desert.  The 
summit  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a  conical  hill,  containing  a 
crater  about  two  miles  in  circumference. 

Ou.  The  silence  of  Homer  respecting  the  fires  of  ;Etna  has  given  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  the  mountain  in  his  time  was  in  the  same  state  of  repose  as  Vesu- 
vius in  the  days  of  Strabo.  The  earliest  writers  who  make  mention  of  iEtna 
and  its  eruptions  are  the  author  of  the  Orphic  poems  (Argonaut.,  v.  12),  and  more 
particularly  Pindar  (Pyth.,  i  ,  21).  Thucydides  is  next  in  order.  He  speaks  of 
the  stream  of  lava  which  in  his  time  (B.C.  426)  desolated  the  territory  of  Ca- 
tana.  He  asserts  that  this  was  the  third  eruption  of  lava  on  record  since  the 
Greeks  had  been  settled  in  Sicily.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  an  eruption  396 
B.C.,  which  stopped  the  Carthaginian  army  in  their  march  from  Messana  to 
Syracuse,  and  obliged  them  to  go  round  the  whole  base  of  the  mountain  in  or- 
der to  reach  Catana.  This  stream  of  lava  may  be  seen  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  mountain,  near  Giane,  extending  over  a  breadth  of  more  than  two  miles, 
and  having  a  length  of  twenty-four,  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  its  final 
termination  in  the  sea.  The  whole  number  of  eruptions  on  record  is  said  to  be 
eighty-one. 
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(D.)    Promontories.  ^ 

L  Pllorum  Promontorium,  called  also  felorus,  at  the  north- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Cape  Peloro,  or,  as 
some  call  it,  Cape  Faro.  The  strait  between  it  and  Italy  wa$ 
called  Pre  turn  Siculum*  now  Faro  di  Messina.  This  promon- 
tory was  fabled  to  have  been  named  from  Pelorus,  a  pilot  of 
Hannibal.  It  hardly  deserves  even  the  appellation  of  a  prom- 
ontory, being,  in  fact,  a  low  point  of  land. 

II.  Pachynum  Promontorium ,  oxPachynus,  the  southeastern- 
most  extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Cape  Passaro.  Its  south- 
ernmost point  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Odyssea  Acta  ('Odvaaela 

•A*po).  ' 

III.  LUybceum  Promontorium,  at  the  western  extremity  of 

the  island,  and  now  Cape  Bceo.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  however,  a 
mountain  promontory,  but  a  low,  flat  point  of  land,  rendered 
dangerous  to  vessels  by  its  sand-banks  and  concealed  rocks. 
Lilybeeum  was  the  nearest  point  to  Carthage,  and  the  ancient 
writers  pretend  that  from  it  vessels  could  be  discerned  sailing 
out  of  the  harbor  of  that  city.  The  distance  across,  however, 
shows  the  story  to  be  false.  >\ 

(E.)  Rivers. 

On  the  western  coast  we  have,  1.  Onobdlus  or  Taurominius, 
flowing  into  the  sea  just  below  Naxos.    It  is  now  the  Alcantara. 

2.  Acis,  now  the  /act,  a  small  stream,  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
poets.  Acis,  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  who  had  won  the  love  of  the 
nymph  Galatea,  was  crushed  to  death  with  a  fragment  of  rock 
by  his  rival  Polyphemus,  and  was  transformed  into  this  stream. 

3.  Symwthus,  to  the  south  of  Catana,  now  the  Giaretta.  Among 
its  tributaries  may  be  named  the  Cyamosorus,  now  the  Tra- 
chino  ;  the  Chrysas,  now  the  Dittaino ;  and  the  Eryces,  now 
the  St.  Paolo.  4.  Terias,  to  the  south  of  the  Symsethus,  and 
passing  in  its  course  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Leontini 
It  is  now  the  Guaralunga.  The  Lissius  flows  into  it  from  the 
southwest,  and  passes  close  to  Leontini  on  the  west.  It  is  now 
the  Lentini,  which  is  also  the  modern  name  of  Leontini  itself. 
5.  PaiUagiaSy  now  the  Porcari.  6.  Alabui  or  Aldbon,  now 
the  Canlaro.  7.  Ami  pus,  flowing  into  the  harbor  of  Syracuse, 
now  the  Alfeo.    8.  Cacypdris,  now  the  Cassibile,  to  the  south 
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of  the  Longum  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Lungo.  9.  Erin- 
cus,  now  the  Miranda.  10.  Asindrus,  now  the  Falconara,  orr 
according  to  others,  the  Fiume  di  Noto.  This  last,  however, 
appears  to  correspond  rather  to  the  Phamicus.  11.  Helorus, 
now  the  Abisso. 

On  the  Southern  and  southwestern  coast  we  have,  1.  Maty- 
cdnus,  now  the  Sicali,  flowing  by  Casmcnai,  the  modern  Sicali. 
2.  Hirminius,  now  Fiume  di  Ragusa,  entering  the  sea  at  Can- 
cana,  the  modern  Longobardo.  3.  Hippdris,  now  the  Carina, 
passing  by  Camarina.  4.  Achates,  now  the  Drillo.  5.  Gela, 
now  Fiume  di  Terra  Nuova,  passing  by  the  city  of  Gela. 
6.  Hinrtra,  the  southern  part  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Fi- 
ume  Salso,  in  consequence  of  the  saline  taste  communicated  to 
its  waters  by  a  salt  spring :  the  northern  part  is  called  Fiume 
di  Pollina.  This  river,  as  already  remarked,  separated  at  one 
time  the  Carthaginian  dependencies  from  those  of  Syracuse. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  and  smaller  river 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  coast.  7.  Camicus,  now 
the  Naro.  8.  Acragas,  now  Girgenti,  passing  by  the  city  of 
Acragas  or  Agrigentum.  9.  Halycus,  now  the  Platani,  anrt 
whioh  formed  for  some  time  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian dependencies.  10.  Crimissus,  now  Fiume  di  St.  Bartolo- 
meo.  On  its  banks  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians. 
Some  erroneously  make  it  a  branch  of  the  Hypsas,  and  give  it 
the  modern  name  of  Belici  destro.  11.  Hypsas,  now  the  Belief, 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  Selinns.  12.  Halycus, 
now  the  Arena,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  larger  river  of 
that  name  already  mentioned.  13.  Mazdrus,  now  Fiume  di 
Mazzara.  14.  Sossius,  now  Fiume  di  Marsala,  &  little  be- 
low Lilybceum,  the  modern  Marsala. 

On  the  northern  coast  we  have,  1.  Bathys,  now  the  Iati, 
emptying  into  the  Sinus  Segestdnus.  2.  Orethus,  now  the 
Orfcto,  emptying  into  the  sea  at  Panormus,  the  modern  Pa- 
lermo. 3.  EleuthSrus,  now  the  Bajaria,  to  the  east  of  Panor- 
mus. 4.  Himira,  now  St.  Leonardo,  emptying  into  the  sea 
near  the  city  of  Himera.  5.  Mondlus,  now  the  Pollina,  fall- 
ing into  the  sea  near  Apollonia,  the  modern  Pollina.  6.  Ate- 
sus,  now  the  Pattineo,  passing  by  the  city  Alcesa.  7.  Timce- 
thus,  now  Fiume  di  Naso.  8.  Helicon,  now  Olivero,  empty- 
ing into  the  sea  near  Tyndaris,  the  modern  Tindaro.    9.  Lon- 
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gatms,  now  Fiume  di  Castro  Reale,  between  Tynddris  and 
My  Ice,  the  modern  Melazzo. 

(F.)     PRODUCTI V5NK88  OF  SlClLY. 

I.  A  country  like  Sicily,  lying  between  the  thirty-sixth  and 
thirty-eighth  parallels  of  latitude,  and  consequently  belonging 
to  the  southernmost  regions  of  Europe,  and  which  is  well  sup- 
plied with  streams  of  water  from  its  numerous  mountain  chains, 
must  of  course  be  a  fertile  one.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  island  throughout  all  antiquity ;  and  the  Romans, 
while  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  capital, 
placed  it,  in  point  of  productiveness,  by  the  side  of  Italy  itself, 
or  rather  regarded  it  as  a  portion  of  that  country. 

IL  The  staple  of  Sicily  was  its  excellent  wheat.  The  Ro- 
mans found  it  growing  wild  in  the  extensive  fields  of  Leontini, 
and  when  cultivated  it  yielded  a  hundred  fold :  that  which  grew 
in  the  plains  of  Enna  was  regarded  as  decidedly  the  best.  It 
was  natural  enough,  therefore,  in  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  to  regard  it  as  the  parent  country  of  grain,  and  they  had 
a  deity  among  them  whom  they  considered  as  the  patroness  of 
fertility,  and  the  discoverer  of  fertility  to  man.  In  this  goddess 
the  Greeks  recognized  their  Ceres,  and  they  made  Proserpina 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  Pluto  from  the  rich  fields  of  Enna. 

(G.)    Cities  of  Sicily. 

On  the  eastern  shore  wo  find,  1.  Zancle,  so  called  from  the 
scythe-like  form  of  its  harbor  «ay*A*7,  «a  scythe").  It  was 
founded  by  the  Siculi.  A  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubtca  after- 
ward settled  here,  and  were  joined  by  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Naxos,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  coast.  Zancle  soon 
became  powerful  enough  to  colonize,  and  founded,  in  conse- 
quence, the  cities  of  Himtra  and  Mylat.  It  was  subsequently 
surprised  and  plundered  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  and 
Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium.  Anaxilaus  then  invited  a  party 
of  Messenians  to  colonize  the  place,  and  the  city  assumed,  in 
consequence,  the  name  of  Messdna.  It  soon  became  flourish- 
ing, and  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  key  to  Sicily,  as 
being  the  place,  namely,  to  which  vessels  cruising  from  Greeoe 
to  Sicily  directed  their  course  on  leaving  the  lapygian  promon- 
tory.   And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  it  was  never 
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other  than  an  nnlucky  place,  and  always  undergoing  changes, 
and  no  Greek  city  ever  contained  within  its  wall  a  more  mixed 
population.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  re- 
built by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  remained  for  some  time 
under  his  sway  and  that  of  his  son.  At  a  subsequent  period 
it  was  seized  by  the  Mamertini,  a  band  of  Campanian  merce- 
naries, who  slew  the  males,  and  took  the  females  to  wife,  and 
called  the  city,  at  the  same  time,  Mamertini.  The  movements 
of  the  Mamertines  subsequently  gave  rise  to  the  first  Punic 
war.  A  Roman  colony  was  afterward  planted  here.  Messina 
now  answers  to  the  ancient  city. 

2.  Taurominium,  now  Taomiino,  between  Messana  and  Ca- 
tana,  originally  built  by  the  Sicuii  on  the  rock  Taurus,  and 
subsequently  colonized  by  a  number  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
s  the  neighboring  but  ruined  city  of  Naxos.  3.  Naxos,  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  and 
Megarians,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  founded  Leontini.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  The  old  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  some  new  comers,  settled  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  colonized  Taurorninium.  4.  Cdtdna,  now  Catania, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  five  years  after 
the  settlement  of  Carthage.  Hiero  transferred  the  inhabitants 
to  Leontini,  but  after  his  death  they  returned  and  once  more 
occupied  the  place.  Dionysius  afterward  got  possession  of  the 
city,  sold  part  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves*  and  settled  here  a 
body  of  his  mercenaries  called  Campani.  Catana  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  Punic  war.  5.  Leontini, 
to  the  southwest,  now  Lent  int.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  the  city  of  Naxos,  already  mentioned,  and  was  situate  in 
the  Campi  Leontini  or  Lffistrygonii,  where  Ceres  was  said  to 
have  scattered  the  wheat.  Leontini  eventually  sank  under  the 
superior  power  of  Syracuse,  and  its  quarrel  with  the  latter  city 
led  to  the  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  celebrated 
Gorgias  was  a  native  of  this  place.  6.  Hybla  Parva,  a  little 
above  Syracuse.  It  was  also  denominated  Galaotis,  but  more 
frequently  Megdra,  or  Megara  Hyblcea,  and  was  famed  for  its 
bees  and  honey.  There  were  two  other  places  of  the  same 
name  in  Sicily,  one  south  of  Mount  iEtna,  and  the  second  to 
the  east  of  Gela.  7.  Thapsus,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
the  preceding,  and  founded  by  a  colony  from  it,  on  a  peninsula 
now  called  Penisola  dei  Bagnoli. 
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8.  Syracuse,  now  Siracusa  or  Syracuse,  in  the  time  of  its 
splendor  the  largest  city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
ancient  world.    It  was  founded  by  a  party  of  Corinthians  and 
Dorians,  who  landed  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  defeated  the  Sic- 
uli,  and  made  their  first  settlement  there.     The  history  of 
this  city  has  already  been  briefly  given  in  the  sketch  of  Sicil- 
ian affairs  that  has  preceded.    It  was  taken  by  Marcellus,  the 
Roman  praetor,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  212,  and  was 
also  before  this  the  scene  of  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians, so  finely  related  by  Thucydides,  in  his  seventh  book  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.    The  ports  of  Syracuse  lay  at  the  south 
below  the  town.    The  smaller  port  was  formed  by  the  town 
and  the  north  side  of  the  little  island  Ortygia,  in  which  was 
the  fountain  Arethusa,  fabled  by  the  poets  to  communicate 
with  the  River  Alpheus  in  Elis,  and  which  last  was  said  to 
pursue  its  course  to  this  island  by  passing  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea.    The  greater  harbor,  in  which  Was  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Anapus,  was  formed  by  the  southern  side  of  the  Island 
and  a  bay  reaching  to  the  promontory  called  Plemmyrium,  in 
the  recess  of  which  promontory  was  a  castle.    The  city  was 
of  a  triangular  form,  and  consisted,  in  fact,  of  five  towns  ad- 
joining one  another,  but  separated  by  walls,  and  the  whole  was 
surrounded  by  an  external  wall,  the  length  of  which  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  above  twenty-two  English  miles. 
The  five  divisions  of  Syracuse  wore  Ortygta,  Acradina,  Tyche, 
EpipoUc,  and  Neapdiis.    The  part  called  Acradina  was  near- 
est the  shore,  and  its  southern  extremity  formed  one  side  of  the 
smaller  port.    The  southwestern  side  of  the  city,  lying  toward 
the  Anapus,  and  separated  from  it  by  some  marshy  ground, 
was  called  Neapolis,  built  after  the  Athenian  invasion,  between 
which  and  Acradina  was  Tyche,  and  above  Neapolis  was  Epi» 
polce.    Between  the  Anapus  and  Neajwlis  was  a  grove  and 
temple  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Temenites.    The  La* 
-    tdmite  were  originally  granaries,  excavated  in  the  rocks  that 
divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  town.    Some  of  them  after- 
ward served  as  prisons,  and,  on  the  surrender  of  Nicias,  the 
whole  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  were  confined  in  them,  and 
mostly  died.    One  of  these  Latomitc  forms  the  so-called  "  Ear 
of  Dionysius."    After  the  Roman  conquest,  the  population,  hav- 
ing gradually  decreased,  became  restricted  to  the  original  Orty- 
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gia  and  the  lower  part  of  Acradina,  and  all  the  upper  city  was 
already  abandoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  Saracens,  in 
the  ninth  century,  plundered  and  devastated  Syracu.se,  which 
contained  till  then  100,000  inhabitants,  and  from  that  time 

■ 

Ortygia,  or  the  island,  has  been  the  only  part  inhabited. 

9.  He/drum,  below  Syracuse,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Helorus.  PI iny  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  castle  or  fortified  post, 
with  a  good  fishery  attached  to  it ;  but  it  was,  in  truth,  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  a  place  of  some  importance  before  the  arrival 
of  the  (creeks.  The  adjacent  country  was  very  fertile  and 
beautiful,  and  hence.  Ovid  calls  it  the.  "  Helorian  Tempo." 
The  remains  of  this  city  are  called  Muri  Urn'. 

On  the.  southern  and  southwestern  coast  we  find,  1.  C  a  ma- 
rina, on  the  River  Hippdris,  a  colony  of  Syracuse.    This  was 
a  most  unfortunate  city,  having  been  several  times  destroyed, 
and  as  often  rebuilt.    In  the  neighborhood  of  this  place  the  river 
formed  a  low  island,  covered  at  high  water,  but,  when  the  tide 
fell,  converted  into  a  marsh.    This  marsh  proving  unhealthy, 
the  inhabitants  consulted  an  oracle  whether  they  should  drain 
it.    Although  the  oracle  dissuaded  them,  they  drained  it,  and 
opened  a  way  to  their  enemies  to  come  and  plunder  the  city. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb,  from  the  words  of  the  oracle,  fir}  klvh 
Kanapivav,  u  Move  not  Camariiia,"  applied  to  those  who,  by 
removing  one  evil,  bring  on  a  greater.    The  ruins  of  this  place 
are  found  at  Torn'  di  Camrrina.    2.  Gfta,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.     It  was  found- 
ed by  a  party  of  Rhodians  and  ('retails,  712  B.C.,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily,  so 
that,  one  hundred  and  eight  years  after  its  own  foundation,  it 
colonized  the  celebrated  city  of  Agrigentum.    This  state  of 
prosperity  continued  until  the  time  of  (colon,  who  removed  a 
lartre  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse.    After  this  it  sank 
in  importance:,  and  never  recovered  its  former  power.  Phintias, 
at  length,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  built  a  small  and  commodious 
city,  called  after  his  own  name,  and  transferred  to  it  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Gela,  which  from  this  period  (four  hundred  and  four 
years  after  its  foundation)  ceased  to  exist.    On  a  part  of  the 
ancient  site  stands  the  modern  Terra  Nuova.    The  plains 
around  Gela  (Canipi  Gcloi)  were  famed  for  their  fertility  and 
beauty.    o\  Rrfu^lum  Gela,  nearer  the  coast.    The  term  re- 
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fugium  denoted  a  place  where  a  vessel  might  be  brought  safely 
to  land,  although  there  was  there  no  regular  harbor.  4.  Agri- 
gentum,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aordgas  ('A*pdyac),  a  celebrated 

city,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  the  small  river  Acragas  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It 
was  a  colony  of  Gela,  and  was  built  on  a  rocky  height  eleven 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  therefore  a 
place  of  great  strength,  and  enjoyed  also  advantages  of  a  com- 
mercial nature,  having  a  j>ort  or  dock-yard  {Navulc)  on  the  coast, 
which  afforded  it  the  means  of  easy  intercourse  with  tho  har- 
bors of  Africa  and  southern  Europe.  The  adjacent  country, 
moreover,  was  very  fertile.  From  the  combined  operation  of 
all  these  causes,  Agrigcntum  soon  became  a  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful city,  and  inferior  to  Syracuse  alone.  It  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilear,  and  the  inhab- 
itants fled  to  GV/rt,  whence  they  were  transferred  to  Lvoutini. 
It  subsequently  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  Punic  war  was  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  which  the  Carthaginians  possessed  in  the  island. 
After  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  long  continued  a 
flourishing  place.  Its  site  oorresj>onds  to  the  modem  Girgcnti. 
Tins  place  is  often  mentioned  in  the  poetry  of  Pindar.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Empcdocles. 

5.  Heraclva  Minoa,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Hal  yens.  The 
place  was  first  called  Minoa,  and  was  a  colony  of  Selinus. 
It  was  afterward  seized  by  a  hand  of  Spartans,  who  had  mi- 
grated from  home  under  a  leader  named  Doricus,  an  unsuc- 
cessful competitor  for  f In-  Spartan  throne.  These  Spartans 
changed  the  name  to  Ibruclni,  and  subsequently  both  names 
were  combined,  limicha  Minna.  Its  ruins  are  found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Catiinus,  now  the  PI  at  an  i.  f>.  Minus,  a  large 
and  flourishing  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the.  River  Sr/inits,  now 
the  Madiuni.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mf  ^nra  llyb- 
icca,  B.C.  fi-jl.  Sehuus  was  engaged  in  almost  continual 
wars  with  the  city  of  yEijcsta  or  St'i?rstf\  on  the  northern  coast, 
and  the  latter  having  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Selinus  was  taken,  plundered,  and  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 
The  Carthaginians  afterward  allowed  the  fugitive  inhabitants 
to  return  and  reocoupy  their  city,  but  it  never  recovered  fully 
from  the  blow,  and  they  finally  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
Lilybmim.    The  ruins  exist  near  the  modern  Terra  dei  Pulci. 
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On  the  western  and  northern  coasts  we  have,  1.  Lilybfcum, 

near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name.  It  was  the  principal 
fortress  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  mid  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  them  as  a  stronghold  in  this  quarter  against  Diony- 
sius  of  Syracuse.  It  reoeived  as  a  part  of  its  population  the 
remaining  inhabitants  of  the  old  Phoenician  settlement  of  Mo- 
iya,  lying  to  the  north  of  it,  after  that  place  had  been  taken  by 
.Dionvsius.  The  strength  of  its  iortiheations  was  evinced  by 
its  holding  out  against  Pyrrhus,  after  all  the  other  Oarrhagin- 
iun  cities  in  Sicily  had  yielded  to  his  arms.  It  afterward  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  by  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
which  brought  the  whole  of  the  island  into  their  power,  and  they 
^ubseijuentU  used  il  a>  the  harbor  whence  their  fleets  sailed 
for  the  reduction  of  Carthage.  In  a  later  age,  Cicero  calls  it 
"  splerulidissima  civitas."  The  modern  Marsala  occupies  the 
southern  half  of  the  ancient  city.  2.  Mofya,  to  the  north,  a 
Phccnieian  settlement,  on  a  small  island,  now  called  di  Mezze. 
Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted  by  Himilco  to  Lilybreum, 
after  the  former  place  had  been  taken  by  Dionvsius.  Up  to 
this  time  it  had  been  an  important  naval  post  of  Carthage. 

3.  Drepanum  or  Drepfina,  to  the  north,  now  Trapani.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  curvature  of  the  shore  in  this  quarter  re- 
sembling a  scythe  (dpinavov).  'Phis  place  was  founded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punio  war  by  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander Hamilcar,  who  removed  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx 
and  other  places  adjacent.  Drepanum  ami  Lilyhaomi  formed 
the  two  most  important  maritime  cities  held  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  Sicily.  Off  this  place,  near  the  jEgates  Insula,  was 
fought  the  famous  naval  battle  between  the  Romans,  com- 
manded by  LutaVius  Catulus,  and  the  Carthaginians  under 
Hanno.  The  Romans  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  first  Punie  war.  Virgil  makes  iEneas  to  have  lost 
his  father  Anchises  here,  a  poetic  anachronism  worth  noting. 

4.  Eryx,  to  the  northeast,  founded,  in  all  probability,  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  situate  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  mount- 
ain of  the  same  name.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  timo  of  Pyrrhus,  who,  a  short  time  previous,  had  taken 
it  by  storm,  and  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Drepanum. 
It  soon  revived,  however,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  the  adjacent 
temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  which  stood  on  the  summit  ol  the 
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mountain.  In  the  first  Punic  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  but  was  surprised  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  in- 
habitants who  escaped  the  slaughter  were  again  removed  to  Dre- 
panum.  The  place  never  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  was 
never  rebuilt.  No  traces  of  the  temple  remain  at  the  present 
day.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  an  ancient  castle, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Saracens. 

On  the  northern  coast  we  have,  1.  Segeste  or  jEgesta,  to 
the  southeast  of  Eryx.  According  to  Thucydides,  a  body  of 
Trojans  settled  here  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and,  uniting  with 
the  Sicani,  formed  one  people  under  the  name  of  Elymi.  They 
afterward  received  accessions  from  some  wandering  Aohsei. 
Such  is  the  Greek  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Elymi  and 
JE gestae L  When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  these  parts 
after  the  first  Punic  war,  they  readily  adopted  the  current  tra- 
dition respecting  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  people  of  jEgesta, 
and  the  affinity  was  recognized  in  the  Duilian  inscription,  where 
the  /Egest&ans  are  styled  Coctiati  P.  R.  The  true  link,  in  all 
probability,  was  a  Pelasgic  one.  The  iEgestaeans  were  engaged 
in  a  long  contest  with  Scli/tus,  which  proved  eventually  the 
cause  of  overthrow  to  the  latter ;  but  Segesto  itself  suffered  se- 
verely at  a  subsequent  period  from  Agathocles.  It  became 
flourishing  again,  however,  under  the  Roman  sway.  Its  ruins 
are  found  near  the  modern  Alcamo.  2.  Panormus,  now  Pa- 
lermo, to  the  northeast,  built  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  Greek 
name  is  derived  from  the  excellence  and  capaciousness  of  its 
harbor  (nd$,  Sp/xof),  and  is  equivalent  to  All  port  Panormus 
was  subsequently  an  important  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  chief  station  of  their  fleet.  Here,  also,  were  the  win- 
ter-quarters of  their  army.  The  Romans  obtained  possession 
of  it  A.U.C.  600,  and  it  became  subsequently  one  of  the  free 
cities  of  Sicily.  3.  SolutUum,  a  strong  harbor,  to  the  south- 
east, now  Castello  di  Solanto,  occupies  a  part  of  its  site. 
4.  Himera,  founded,  according  to  Thucydides,  by  a  colony  from 
Zancle,  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  after.  The  Carthaginians  subsequently  established 
a  number  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  new  city  of  Thermae 
Himerenses,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Himera.  This  spot 
was  remarkable  for  its  warm  baths.  The  ruins  of  Thermjr 
are  now  called  Termini.    Himera  was  the  birth-place  of  Ste- 
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sichorus.  5.  Cephfilcediumf  a  fortified  post,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Himera,  afterward  to  the  Carthaginians,  now  Cc- 
fait.  6.  Calacta  ("  beautiful  shore,"  KaXr\  d/trjj),  so  called 
from  its  situation.  Vestiges  of  it  are  to  the  north  of  the  mod- 
ern  Caronia.  7.  Agathyrna,  a  city  of  the  Siculi,  near  the  mod- 
ern hamlet  of  Sa?Ua  Agatha.  8.  Tynddris,  founded  by  Die 
nysius  the  elder,  and  which  became  in  time  an  important  city. 
It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Helicon,  and  answers  to  the  mod- 
ern Tindaro.  Part  of  the  ancient  site,  however,  has  been  in- 
undated by  the  sea.  9.  Mylce,  now  Milazzo,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Mylas,  now  the  Mela.  Between  this  place  and  a 
station  named  Navldchus,  farther  to  the  east,  the  fleet  of  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius  was  defeated  by  that  of  Octavianus  under  the 
command  of  Agrippa. 

In  the  interior  of  Sicily  we  may  notice  the  following :  1.  Noa, 
northeast  of  Mount  ^Etna,  now  Noara.  2.  Tissa,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  preceding,  and  at  the  foot  of  ^Etna,  now  Randazzo. 
3.  jElna,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountain  of  that  name. 
Its  first  name  was  Inessa  or  Inessos.  It  was  changed  to  that 
of  jEtna  when  the  remains  of  the  colony  were  settled  here, 
which  Hiero  had  established  at  Catana,  and  which'  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  latter  place  by  the  Siculi.  Hiero  had  called 
Catana  by  the  name  of  ^Etna,  and  the  new  comers  applied  it 
to  the  city  which  now  furnished  them  with  an  abode.  At  a 
subsequent  period  wo  find  the  elder  Dionysius  in  possession  of 
the  place,  a  post  of  much  importance  to  him,  since  it  command- 
ed the  road  from  Catdna  to-  the  western  parts  of  the  island. 
The  ancient  site  now  bears  the  name  of  Castro.  4.  Centuripce, 
to  the  southwest,  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Siculi,  rich  by  rea- 
son of  its  agriculture,  and  its  trade  in  salt  and  saffron.  It' was 
the  birth-place  of  Celsus.  The  modern  Centorbi  marks  the 
ancient  site.  5.  Adrdnum,  to  the  northwest  of  the  city  of 
jEtna,  founded  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  named  after  the 
native  deity  Hadrdnus.  It  is  now  Aderno.  6.  Hybla  3fajori 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  city  of  /Etna,  on  a  hill 
named  Hybla,  and  near  the  River  Sym&thus.  It  was  famous 
for  its  honey  and  bees.  It  is  now  Paterno.  There  were  two 
other  places  of  the  same  name  in  Sicily :  one,  called  Megtira 
Hyblcca,  already  mentioned,  and  a  little  above  Syracuse,  on  the 
sea-coast ;  and  another,  called  Hybla  Heraa,  to  the  east  of  Gila. 
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This  last  is  now  Calata  Girone.    7.  Agyrium,  some  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Mtna,  and  the  birth-place  of  Diodorus 
Siculus.    Its  ruins  are  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Filippo  d'Ag-yro. 
8.  Enna,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  seats  of  the  Siouli.    It  was  celebrated  over  the  whole 
island,  not  so  much  for  its  size  and  opulence  as  for  its  being 
the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Ceres.    The  adjacent  country  was 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  in  the  plains  of  Enna  Proser- 
pina was  fabled  to  have  been  sporting  when  she  was  carried  off 
by  Pluto.    Enna  was  regarded  as  the  navel  of  Sicily,  and  here 
Ceres  and  Proserpina  had  one  of  their  most  sacred  temples. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  place  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Castro 
Giovanni,  but  nearly  all  traces  of  the  blooming  meads  in  its 
vicinity  have  disappeared. 

9.  Palled^  southwest  of  Leontini,  a  strong  place  of  the  Siculi, 
and  having  in  its  vicinity  the  famous  lakes  of  the  deities  called 
Palici.  These  lakes  were  properly  the  craters  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes, and  of  unknown  depth,  and  emitted  a  strong  sulphu- 
reous stench.  If  one  swore  by  these  waters  and  perjured  him- 
self, it  was  supposed  to  be  followed  by  some  supernatural  pun- 
ishment. The  city  of  Palica  was  already  in  ruins  in  the  time 
of  Diodorus  Siculus.  10.  Tribc&la,  southeast  of  Selinus,  and 
near  the  River  Crimissus.  It  was  at  one  time  the  residence 
of  Tryphon,  king  of  the  slaves,  in  the  Sicilian  slave  rebellion ; 
and  it  derived  its  name  from  its  threefold  advantages  (rpia 
KaXd)  of  strong  situation,  good  water,  and  extensive  trade  in 
wine  and  oil.  Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  near  the  modern 
Calata  Bellotta. 

Each  of  the  three  main  promontories  of  Sicily  had  a  celebra- 
ted temple  either  on  or  near  it.  At  Peldrum  was  that  of  Nep- 
tune, at  Pachynum  that  of  Apollo,  and  on  Mount  Eryx,  not 
far  from  Lilybamm^  was  that  of  Venus.  The  ancient  poets 
fabled  that  the  giant  Typhoeus  was  buried  under  Sicily,  Pelo- 
ruin  and  Pachynum  being  placed  on  either  arm,  Lilybaeum  on 
his  feet,  and  /Etna  on  his  head,  and  that  the  earthquakes  and 
eruptions  of  JEtna  were  caused  by  his  attempts  to  move. 
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IL  MOLIM  INStJL^S. 

I.  These  were  situate  to  the  north  of  Sicily,  and  were  called  JBdlia,  from  their 
having  formed  the  fabled  domain  of  iEolus,  god  of  the  winds.  They  were  also 
called  Vulcanite  (in  Greek  Hcphcrsti&U*),  from  their  volcanic  character ;  and  like- 
wise Liparea,  from  Lip Sra,  the  largest  of  the  number. 

II.  The  group  consists  of  seven  islands,  and  their  names,  according  to  Mela, 
were  as  follows:  Lipara,  Osteddes,  Heraclia,  Diiyme,  Pkanicasa,  Hiera,  and 
StrongyU.  Pliny  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  substitute  Erietoa  and  Euon- 
jftnus  for  Osttodis  and  Heraclea. 

III.  These  islands  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  Homer's  UXayx- 
rat,  or  "  wandering  islands."  The  island  of  Lipara  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  group,  and  is  now  Lipari,  giving  their  modem  name  to  the 
whole  cluster.  The  island  of  Strongylc  was  so  named  by  the  Greeks  on  ac- 
count of  its  round  form  (ZrpoyyW?,  niL  wfraof,  "  the  round  island"),  and  is  now 
Stromboli,  celebrated  for  its  continual  volcano.  The  ancients  made  this  island 
the  residence  of  J^olus,  monarch  of  the  winds  ;  and  PI  my  gives  us  the  germ 
of  the  whole  fable,  when  he  states  that  the  inhabitants  could  tell  three  days 
beforehand,  from  the  smoke  of  the  volcano,  what  winds  were  going  to  blow. 

III.  ME  LIT  A  AND  GAULU& 

I.  Metita,  now  Malta,  lay  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Sicilia.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Scylax,  but  is  considered  by  him  as  belonging  to  Africa,  from  its  having 
Punic  inhabitants,  and  being  no  farther  from  Africa  than  from  Sicily.  The 
earlier  Greek  historians  do  not  mention  it,  since  it  was  regarded  as  a  Cartha- 
ginian island,  and  lay  without  their  historical  limits. 

II.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  first  that  gives  us  any  account  of  it.  «  There 
are,"  he  says,  "over  against  that  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  to  the  south,  three 
islands,  at  a  distance  in  the  sea,  each  of  which  has  a  town,  and  safe  ports  for 
ships  overtaken  by  tempests.  The  first,  called  Melite,  has  several  excellent  har- 
bors. The  inhabitants  arc  very  rich,  inasmuch  as  they  exercise  many  trades, 
and,  in  particular,  manufacture  cloths  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  fine- 
ness. Their  houses  are  large,  and  splendidly  ornamented  with  projections  and 
stucco  (yeivooic  nai  Kovidfiaat).  The  island  is  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who, 
trading  to  the  western  ocean,  use  it  as  a  place  of  refuge,  because  it  has  excel- 
lent ports,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Next  to  this  island  is  another, 
named  Gaulus,  with  convenient  harbors,  which  is  also  a  colony  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians." The  island  of  Gaulus,  here  mentioned,  is  the  modern  Gozo.  The  third 
Island  of  Diodorus  was  Cercina,  dfTthe  coast  of  Africa,  now  Kerkine. 

III.  Metita  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Greeks ;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  the  Carthaginians  obtained  possession  of  it  B.C.  402.  In 
the  first  Punic  war  it  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  consul  Atilius.  In  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  was  regarded  henceforth 
as  an  appendage  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  Its  commerce  declined  under  its 
new  masters,  and  the  island  became  a  not  unfrequent  haunt  of  pirates.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  its  temple  of  Juno  was  rich  enough  to  be  an  object  of 
plunder  to  the  rapacious  Verres,  when  he  was  praetor  of  Sicily.  The  linen  cloth 
of  Malta  was  considered  an  article  of  luxury  at  Rome. 

IV.  After  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  death  of  Constantino,  this 
island  was  included  in  the  share  allotted  to  Constantius.   It  feU  subsequently 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  and  Goths,  who  were  expelled  by  Belisarius,  A-D. 
633.  The  Arabs  conquered  it  in  870,  and  though  it  was  recovered  and  held  by 
the  Eastern  empire  for  the  space  of  thirty-four  years,  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Greek  inhabitants  were  exterminated.  In  1120,  Count  Roger, 
the  Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily,  took  possession  of  Malta  and  expelled  the 

*  « 

.    IV.  CORSICA. 

I.  The  first  notice  of  Corsica  is  in  Herodotus,  under  the  name  of  Cyrmu 
(Kipvoc).  The  people  of  Phocsa  in  Asia  Minor,  unable  to  resist  the  Persian 
Cyrus,  determined  to  desert  their  native  town.  In  the  year  544  B.C.  they  em- 
barked, with  their  wives  and  children,  first  for  Chios,  and  afterward  for  Corsica, 
in  which  they  had  twenty  years  before  founded  the  town  of  Alalia.  Half  tho 
number,  however,  returned  to  Pbocaea,  but  the  remainder  pursued  their  voyage, 
and  joined  the  people  of  Alalia,  with  whom  they  continued  five  years,  plunder- 
ing the  surrounding  nations,  until,  having  suffered  dreadful  loss  in  a  sea-fight 
against  the  allied  fleet  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians,  they  abandoned 
Corsica  to  s&k  another  settlement. 

II.  In  the  time  of  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  480,  we  find  mention  of  Corsicans 
(Kvpvioi)  among  the  troops  with  which  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar  came  to  the 
aid  of  Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himera.  The  Carthaginians  had  probably  possessed 
themselves  of  Corsica,  at  least  of  the  coast,  and  on  their  downfall  it  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  A  tribute  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  wax  imposed  on  them  deserves  notice,  as  indicating  one  of  the  chief  products 
of  the  island  at  that  time. 

III.  The  Romans  founded  two  colonies,  both  on  the  eastern  coast :  Mariana, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tavola,  now  the  Gulo,  founded  by  Marius ;  and  Alena,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Alalia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhotanus,  now  the  Tavignano,  by 
the  dictator  Sylla.  The  Romans  used  the  island  as  a  place  of  banishment. 
Seneca  was  sent  to  it  as  an  exile.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Cor- 
sica came  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently  of  the  Goths  ;  but 
the  successes  of  Belisarius  forced  them  to  abandon  the  island,  which  was  then 
included  in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Early  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Saracens,  then  masters  of  Spain,  possessed 
themselves  of  Corsica;  but  the  decline  of  their  power,  and  the  attacks  of  tho 
kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  and  ultimately  of  the  Pope,  led  them  to  abandon 
the  island. 

(A.)    Mountains  of  Corsica. 

-  • 

The  whole  country  is  exceedingly  mountainous  and  woody.  The  two  chains, 
however,  most  deserving  of  special  mention  are,  1.  Aureus  Mons  (rd  Xpvooiv 
opoc),  running  from  north  to  south,  and  dividing  the  island  into  two  parts.  2. 
Mons  Rhatius  (to  'Potnov  6poc),  on  the  western  side,  .near  the  River  Cercidius. 

■ 

(B.)    Rivers  of  Corsica. 

1.  TavUa,  in  the  north,  now  the  Golo,  having  Mariana  at  its  mouth.  2.  Rko- 
tonus,  now  the  Tavignano,  having  at  its  mouth  Alalia  or  Aleria.  3.  Sacex,  now 
the  Orbo.  4.  Tic&rxus,  now  the  Tigari,  on  the  western  side.  6.  Locras,  now  the 
Talato.    6.  Cercidius,  now  the  IAamone. 

C  c 
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(C.)  Promontories. 

1.  Promontorium  Sacrum,  the  north  land's  end,  now  Capo  Cor  to.  3.  Ac  hum 
Promontorium,  now  Capo  d'Acciajualo,  on  the  western  side.  3.  Viriballum  Pro- 
montorium, now  Capo  di  Gargalo,  on  the  same  side.  4.  Rhium  Promontonum, 
to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Feno.  5.  Mannum  Promontorium, 
now  Capo  di  Casa  Barbarica. 

(D.)    Products  of  Corsica. 

Rosin  ;  honey  of  a  bitter  taste,  in  consequence  of  the  great  abundance  of  yew- 
trees  (taxi)  in  the  island ;  wax,  subsequently  wine,  oil,  ore.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  Romans  had  their  settlements,  wa* 
the  only  quarter  that  was  well  cultivated. 

-- 

(E.)    Inhabitants  ok  Corsica. 

I.  The  inhabitants,  called  Corsi  or  Cyrnii,  were,  according  to  Seneca,  an 
Iberian  race ;  and  this  remark  of  his  is  of  considerable  value,  since  he  himself 
was  a  native  of  Spain.  They  lived,  after  a  patriarchal  fashion,  on  milk  and 
cheese,  and  hence  were  long  lived.  These  aboriginals  were  mixed  with  Tyr- 
rhenians and  Ligyans. 

II.  The  Phocaian  Greeks  founded  the  town  of  Alalia.  Their  subsequent 
movements  have  already  been  referred  to. 

(F.)    Cities  of  Corsica. 

1.  Clunium,  in  the  north,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  near  tho  Pro- 
montorium Sacrum ;  now  Santa  Catharina.  2.  Mayit'xnorum  Oppidum,  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding,  now  Bastia.  3.  Mariana,  to  the  south,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tavola,  now  the  Goto.  It  was  founded  by  Marius.  4.  Alalia,  to  the  south, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhdtanus,  now  the  Tavignano.  It  was  founded,  as  already 
stated,  by  the  Phocaeans,  when  they  left  their  native  city  in  Ionia,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  rule  of  Cyrus.  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  Sylla,  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  island.  From  this  period  we  find  the  name  written  Atiri*. 
The  modern  appellation  is  also  Alcria.  6.  Talcinum,  in  the  interior,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  preceding.  It  is  now  Talcino.  6.  Cmturinum,  in  the  north,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  and  near  the  Promontorium  Sacrum.  It  is  now  Cat- 
turi.  7.  Palanta,  some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  tho  preceding,  and  near  the 
western  coast.  It  is  now  Bologna.  8.  Tarabcnorum  Vtcus,  some  distance  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  removed  from  the  western  coast,  now  Vico.  9.  Urcint- 
KtH,  to  the  southeast  of  the  Rhium  Promontorium,  or  Capo  di  Feno.  It  was 
tabled  to  have  been  founded  by  EurysAces,  the  son  of  Ajax,  and  is  now  Ajaccte 
10.  Partus  Titianus,  some  distance  to  the  south,  now  Porto  Tisiane.  1 1 .  Palla, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Porto  S.  Giulia.  Some, 
however,  make  it  the  same  with  Bonifacio.  The  strait  in  this  quarter,  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  was  called  Taphros,  and  is  now  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio. 
Passing  around  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  we  may  name,  IS.  Partus  8y~ 
racusanut,  now  Porto  di  S.  Manza,  and,  13.  Portus  Fatdntus,  to  the  north,  now 
Porto  Favone. 

V.  SARDINIA. 

I.  Tub  oldest  Greek  form  for  the  name  of  this  island  was  Sardo  (lapdu),  and 
the  inhabitants  were  called  Sardoi  (lapduoi)  and  Sardonii  (lapdovioi).  The 
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Romans  called  the  island  Sordini*,  and  the  inhabitants  Sardi,  rarely  Sardimi- 

etutJi.  In  outline,  the  island  is  not  unlike  the  rough  footsteps  of  a  man,  and 
hence  it  was  sometimes  called  Icfmusa  (  Ixvovaa)  und  SaruLUidtts  (ZavdahuTit), 
from  f^t-of  and  oavduMov,  both  meaning    a  footstep." 

II.  "Whence  Sardinia  received  its  first  inhabitants  we  are  not  informed  by  any 
ancient  writer.  They  speak,  indeed,  of  settlements  made  at  various  times  in 
the  island,  but  the  new  comers  always  fuund  a  rude  race  of  inhabitants  already 
in  possession.  The  first  who  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  hither  was  Sardus, 
a  son  of  Hercules.  He  introduced  among  the  rude  inhabitants,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  dwell  in  caves,  the  first  rudiments  of  civilization  ;  taught  them 
agriculture,  and  was  their  earliest  lawgiver,  in  gratitude  to  him,  they  arc  said 
to  have  called  the  island  after  his  name,  and  to  have  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 

III.  A  colony  of  Iberians  is  said  to  have  come  next,  under  Norax,  from  Bseti- 
ca.  He  settled  in  the  southern  part  ol  the  island,  and  founded  the  city  of  A'ora, 
calling  it  after  his  own  name  Descending  to  more  historic  times,  we  find  luld- 
us  to  have  led  the  first  Grecian  colony  to  this  island,  and  to  have  founded  OLlta 
on  the  northern  coast,  afterward  a  considerable  town  in  the  Roman  period,  and 
of  which  vestiges  are  found  near  Trrranora-  Strabo  says  that  the  colonists  of 
Idlaus  inhabited  the  island  jointly  with  the  barbarians  From  an  inscription 
found  at  Stampatc,  it  appears  that  Cardlts,  the  modern  Cagliart,  assumed  ,it  one 
time  the  name  of  "  Cmfa*  Jul*:'  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Cagiiarx  is  called  Eurcuioria  di  Iola. 

IV.  The  fertility  of  Sardinia  soon  invited  over  numerous  Grecian  settlers, 
and  various  petty  republics  were  established,  independent  of  eaeh  other.  Traces 
of  Grecian  customs  and  attire  are  said  still  to  remain  The  Carthaginians 
would  seem  to  have  obtained  a  footing  in  Sardinia  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the 
situation  of  the  island,  in  a  commercial  point  of  viow,  was  too  important  to  be 
neglected.  Its  fertility,  moreover,  made  it  one  of  their  granaries,  and  they  used 
every  means  in  their  power  to  promote  agricultural  labors  We  have  no  ac- 
counts of  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  in 'Sardinia,  but  it  appears  that  they 
never  reduced  it  entirely,  as  the  natives  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  ever 
ready  to  rise  at  any  favorable  opportunity  The  lower  country,  however,  was 
permanently  in  possession  of  the  Carthaginians  until  the  fir-st  Tunic  war 

V.  Sardinia  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  Romans,  and  w  as  incorporated  into  a 
province  about  B.C.  '22H,  m  the  interval  between  the  lirst  and  second  Tunic 
wars.  Its  new  masters,  however,  could  only,  as  the  Carthaginians  had  dune 
before  them,  obtain  possession  ol  the  lower  country  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  country,  in  the  interior,  defended  themselves  successfully  lor  near- 
ly one  hundred  years.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Sardinia  was  never  com- 
pletely subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  the  predatory  movements  of  the  mountain- 
eert  still  occasioned  trouble  in  the  days  of  the  emperors  In  the  huh  century 
the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals. 

VI.  Livy  describes  the  Sardinian  mountaineers  as  clothed  in  skins,  a  specie* 
of  ailirc  not  entirely  laid  aside  by  them  even  at  the  present  day.  In  war  they 
carried  small  bucklers  covered  with  skin  From  this  peculiar  kind  of  covering 
for  their  bodies  they  were  called  mastrucah  (the  term  for  a  garment  of  skin 
being  mtutrftca),  and  mastrucati  lafruneult  ("  skin  clad  banditti")  were  often  very 
dangerous  antagonists  for  the  Romans. 

(A.)    Climate  of  Sardinia. 

I.  The  mountain  atmosphere  of  Sardinia  was  healthy;  but  the  plains  and 
some  of  the  lower  valleys  were  notoriously  unhealthy,  and  have  continued  so 
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to  the  present  day.  Cicero,  Strabo,  Martial,  and,  in  later  times,  Dante,  all  speak 
in  strong  terms  of  the  insalubrity  of  Sardinia.  The  noxious  effects  of  the 
climate  were  still  more  sensibly  felt  by  strangers  than  by  natives.  Hence, 
whenever  the  Romans  wished  to  designate  &  particularly  unhealthy  region,  they 
named  Sardinia ;  and  so  greatly  did  they  dread  the  effects  of  its  climate,  thai 
they  never  ventured  to  keep  a  standing  force  in  this  island  for  any  length  of  time. 

II.  The  principal  causes  of  this  uohealthiness  were  the  pools  of  standing 
water  in  the  hollows  of  the  island,  and  the  want  of  northerly  winds.  These 
winds  were  kept  off*,  as  some  of  the  ancients  believed,  by  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
sica, and  even  of  Italy.  The  Insani  Monte*  of  Sardinia  also  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this.  In  modern  times,  the  active  causes  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  isl- 
and are  the  exhalations  from  the  marshes  and  the  beds  of  rivers,  which  are 
nearly  dry  in  summer,  and  the  putrescent  vegetation. 

(B.)    Fertility,  Products,  &o. 

I.  Thk  fertility  of  Sardinia  is  attested  by  all  the  ancient  writers.  Rome  ob- 
tained her  supplies  of  grain  not  onlv  from  Sicily,  but  also  from  Sardinia ;  large 
quantities  of  salt,  too,  as  in  modern  times,  were  manufactured  on  the  western 
and  southern  coasts.  The  ancient  writers  make  mention,  also,  of  the  mines  in 
this  island ;  and  some  of  these  were  worked  to  a  great  extent,  as  is  attested 
by  vast  excavations  and  the  remains  of  founderies.  Southwest  of  Iglestas  is 
Monte  d'Oro,  which  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  gold  formerly 
extracted  from  it ;  the  mountain  has  been  reduced  by  excavation  to  a  mere 
shell.  There  is  no  doubt  that  silver  also  was  procured  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  Solinus  makes  mention  of  mines  of  this  metal. 

II.  Two  products  of  the  island,  however,  deserve  particular  notice.  One  of 
these  is  its  wool,  which  in  modern  days  has  fallen  off  in  quality,  and  is  now 
principally  manufactured  into  coarse  cloth  for  the  peasantry.  The  beautiful 
tincture,  also,  of  a  delicate  vermilion  hue,  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  tinctHra  Sardonica,  is  no  longer  known.  The  other  remarkable  product 
was  a  species  of  wild  parsely  (aptastrum),  a  sort  of  ranunculus,  called  by  Soli- 
nus "  herba  Sardinia."  It  grew  very  abundantly  around  springs  and  wet  places. 
Whoever  ate  of  it  died,  apparently  laughing ;  in  other  words,  the  nerves  became 
contracted,  and  the  lips  of  the  sufferer  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  involun- 
tary and  painful  laugh.    Hence  the  expression  Jitsus  Sarddnicus. 

III.  Sardinia  was  famed  also  for  its  fisheries,  especially  of  tunnies  and  sar- 
dines, the  latter  deriving  their  name  {Sardinia)  from  that  of  the  island. 

(C.)  Mountains. 

I.  Sardinia  may  be  called  a  mountainous  island,  a  chain  of  mountains  running 
through  it  from  north  to  south,  though  nearer  to  the  eastern  than  the  western 
coast.  From  the  northern  part  of  this  chain  another  rises,  which  proceeds 
from  east  to  west,  and  which  separates  the  island,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts 
Th»8  cross  range  is  called  by  Ptolemy  ra  Maivopeva  'Opn,  and  by  the  Latin 
writers  Insani  Monies,  or  the  "  Mad  Mountains." 

II.  The  mountains  of  Sardinia  exercise  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
character  of  its  coast,  on  the  temperature,  and  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
island.  The  numerous  side  ranges,  running  down  to  the  very  coast,  form 
spacious  bays,  and,  on  the  southern  and  western  shores,  safe  harbors.  On  the 
oast  side  of  the  island,  however,  the  cliffs  are  high  and  steep,  and  scarcely 
afford  any  where  a  safe  anchoring  place,  while  gusts  of  wind  frequently  blow 
with  very  sudden  and  great  fury  from  the  interior  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and 
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do  great  damage  to  vessels  along  these  shores.  Hence  probably  the  appellation 
of"  Insani  Montis"  and  hence,  too,  the  language  of  Claudian  (Bell.  Gildon.,  v. 
513),  "  Insanos  tnfdmat  navita  monies:'  Along  the  whole  range,  therefore,  of 
the  eastern  coast,  although  so  conveniently  situated  for  intercourse  with  Italy, 
the  ancients  had  but  one  really  good  harbor,  Olbta,  and  that  far  to  the  north ; 
and  in  modem  days,  too,  no  place  of  any  importance  is  found  along  this  part  of 
Sardinia. 

(D.)  Rivers. 

I.  Th«  Termus,  on  the  western  side,  now  the  Termo;  but,  according  to  Reich- 
ard\  the  Semi.  2.  The  Thyrsus,  on  the  same  side,  below  the  preceding,  now 
the  Oristano.  3.  The  Sacer,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same 
side,  now  the  Uras.   4.  The  Saprus,  on  the  eastern  side,  now  the  Flamendoso. 

(E.)  Promontories. 

1.  Erebantium  Promontorium,  at  the  northern  extremity,  now  Longo  Sardo ; 
according  to  others,  Capo  delta  Testa.  2.  Columnar  turn  Promontorium,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  now  Capo  Ftgari.  3.  Caralitdnum  Promonto- 
rium, on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caralitanus,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
now  Capo  S.  Elia.  4.  Cunieulartum  Promontorium,  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Capo  di  Pula.  5.  Sulecnse  Promontortum,  on  the  western  coast,  in 
the  lower  part,  now  Capo  deW  Ulga.  6.  Crassum  Promontortum,  to  the  north  of 
the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Pceora.  7.  Hermceum  Promontorium,  to  the  north, 
now  Capo  delta  Caceia.  8.  Gorditdnum  Promontorium,  to  the  north,  now  Capo 
ii  Monte  Falcone. 

(F.)    Cities   of  Sardinia. 

Cities  on  the  eastern  coast  i  1.  Olbia,  in  the  north,  the  only  really  good  har- 
bor on  this  side  of  the  island,  and  where  the  Roman  magistrates  landed.  Traces 
remain  near  the  modern  Terra  Nova.  2.  Cochlearia,  to  the  south,  now  Porto 
Pedrami.  3.  Luquido,  to  the  southwest,  some  distance  inland,  with  a  port 
called  Partus  Luquidonis.  It  is  now  Lugodor.  4.  Feronia,  to  the  southeast, 
now  Monte  Santo.  6.  Saralapts,  to  the  southwest,  near  the  River  Saprus;  now 
a  village  named  Burgus  occupies  its  site.  6.  Scarcapos,  to  the  southeast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Saprus,  now  Sarabus  or  Scarabo. 

On  the  southern  side :  1.  Caralis,  the  capital  of  the  island,  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  new  Cog  hart.  In  fact,  however,  the  modern  Cagliari  an- 
swers only  to  a  part  of  its  site,  since  the  ancient  city  is  said  to  have  extended 
in  a  long  line  toward  the  Caralitanum  Promontorium.  Its  harbor,  which  afforded 
a  good  shelter  against  the  winds  and  waves,  rendered  it  always  a  place  of  im- 
The  bay  in  front  was  called  Sinus  Caralitanus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Cag- 
2.  Btbra  or  Bidtha,  to  the  southwest,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  near  the 
village  of  Uras.    3.  Nora,  east  of  Sulci,  on  the  coast,  now  Torre  Forcadizo. 

On  the  western  coast :  1.  Sulci,  a  Carthaginian  settlement  of  note,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Sulci,  on  the  harbor  of  Palma  di 
Solo.  Others,  however,  make  it  to  have  been  on  the  island  Plumbaria,  now 
Anttoeo,  where  extensive  remains  still  exist,  and  where  in  1819  an  inscription 
was  found  in  which  Sulci  is  styled  a  Roman  municipiom.  2.  NeapUis,  to  the 
north,  now  Neapoli.  3.  Comus,  to  the  north,  near  the  River  Termus,  and  the 
capital  of  the  free  Sards.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  lay  among  the 
mountains.  The  ruins  on  Monte  Santo  appear  to  indicate  its  site.  4.  Turris 
Libyssonis,  a  considerable  distance  above,  where  the  coast  faces  the  northwest ; 
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* 

now  Porto  Torre.  5.  Tibula,  to  the  northeast,  toe  landing  place  from  Corsica, 
now  Porto  Longo  Sardo 

In  the  interior,  the  only  places  worth  mentioning  are,  1.  Li»a,  to  the  north- 
west, with  its  baths,  called  Aqua  Lentana.  2.  Forum  Trajaxi,  to  the  north- 
west, now  Foriongiatto. 

VII.  ILLYRICUM. 

I.  The  name  of  Illyrians  appears  to  bare  been  common  to  the  numerous  tribes 
which  were  anciently  in  possession  of  the  countries  situated  to  the  west  of 
Macedonia,  and  which  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Istria  and  Italy  to  the  borders  of  Epirns. 

II.  Still  farther  north,  and  more  inland,  we  find  them  occupying  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Savus  and  Dravus,  which  were  only  terminated  by  the  junction 
of  those  streams  with  the  Danube.  This  large  tract  of  country  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  constituted  the  provinces  of  Ulyricum  and  Pannonia. 

* 

(A.)    Historical  Sketch. 

I.  Antiquity  has  thrown  but  little  light  on  the  origin  of  the  IDyrians,  nor  are 
we  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  which 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  was  composed.  Their  warlike  habits,  however, 
and  the  peculiar  practice  of  puncturing  their  bodies,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  being  in  use  also  among  the  Thracians,  might  lead  us  to  connect  them 
with  that  widely-extended  people.  It  appears  evident  that  they  were  a  totally 
different  race  from  the  Celts,  since  Strabo  carefully  distinguishes  them  from 
the  Gallic  tribes  which  were  incorporated  with  them. 

■  II.  The  Illyrians  appear  to  have  spread  themselves  at  a  very  early  period 
along  the  Italian  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  our 
remarks  on  Italy.  At  a  later  day  we  find  them  frequently  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  princes  of  Macedon,  to  whom  their  warlike  spirit  rendered  them 
formidable  neighbors.  Their  rising  power  was  checked,  however,  by  Philip 
and  his  son  Alexander,  although  they  still  asserted  their  independence  against 
the  Macedonian  kings. 

III.  The  conquest  of  IHyria  by  the  Romans  led  the  way  to  the  first  interfe- 
rence of  Rome  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  an  account  of  the  events  which 
then  took  place  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  pages  of  Polybius.  When  Illyria 
became  a  Roman  province  it  was  divided  into  three  portions  ;  but  it  received 
afterward  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  on  the  reduction  of  the  Dalma- 
tians, Iapydes,  and  other  petty  nations,  by  Augustus,  these  being  included  from 
that  period  within  its  boundaries.  So  widely,  indeed,  were  the  frontiers  of  II- 
lyricum  extended  under  the  Roman  emperors,  that  they  were  made  to  comprise 
the  three  great  districts  of  Noricnm,  Pannonia,  and  Mossia. 

(B.)    Boundaries,  &c. 

Illvricum  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  Illyria  Barbara  or  Romano,  and 
IUyria  Grata.  The  former  comprised  the  country  lying  between  the  River 
Arna,  now  Area  ;  the  Savus,  now  Save,  and  its  tributary  the  Drinus,  now  Dnna ; 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  Drilo,  now  Drino  Biancho ;  together  with  the  islands  along 
the  shore.  It  was  divided  into  lapydia,  Liburnia,  and  Dalmaiia.  The  country 
called  IUyria  Graca,  added  to  Macedonia  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  ex- 
tended from  the  Drilo  to  the  Aous,  now  the  Vojuesa. 
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L  ILLYRIA  BARBARA,  OR  ROMANA. 

(A)  MOUNTAINS. 

1.  Albtus  Mont,  forming  the  extremity  of  the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  answer- 
ing to  the  great  and  smalJ  Capella,  near  the  Lugeus  Locus,  now  the  Czirknitx 
Sec,  where  the  territory  of  the  Iapydes  commenced.  2.  Bebii  Monies,  separa- 
ting Liburnia  and  Dal  mat  ia  from  Pannonia.  3.  Adrius  Mons,  called  also  Ardius 
and  Ardion,  dividing  Dalmatia  lengthwise;  now  Tartari.  4.  Scardus  or  Scot- 
dus,  forming  the  natural  boundary  of  Illyria  on  the  side  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
connected  on  the  north  with  the  great  chain  extending  from  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Euxinc,  and  so  well  known  in  ancient  times  under  the  names 
of  Orbclus,  Rhodope,  and  Hamus,  while  to  the  south  its  prolongations  assumed 

the  appeUation  of  Pindus.   It  is  now  Tchar  Dagh. 

•  •  . 

(B.)  RlVKKB 

I.  Arsta,  now  Arsa,  the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  east,  after  Histria  had  been 
added  to  that  country  by  Augustus.  2.  Tedantus,  the  boundary  of  Iapydia, 
and  now  the  Zermagna.  3.  Titius,  the  boundary  between  Liburnia  and  Dalma- 
tia, now  the  Kerka.  4.  Naro,  now  the  Narenta,  rising  in  what  are  now  the 
mountains  of  Bosnia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Lesina.  5. 
DfUo,  now  the  Drino.  This  river  is  formed  principally  by  the  junction  of  two 
streams,  the  one  distinguished  in  modern  geography  by  the  name  of  Drino  Bi- 
ancho,  or  "  the  White  Driuo,"  rising  in  the  chain  of  Djamous  Dagh,  anciently 
Mons  Bcrhscus ;  the  other  called  the  Drino  Nero,  or  "  Black  Drino,"  flowing 
from  the  south,  out  of  the  great  Lake  of  Ochrida,  the  ancient  Lychnitis  Palus, 
and  uniting  with  the  former  after  a  course  of  nearly  sixty  miles.  6.  Clausula, 
uniting  with  the  Barbdna,  below  the  town  of  Seodra,  the  capital  of  Gentius,  after 
which  the  united  stream  takes  the  common  name  of  Oriunr.  The  Clausula  is 
now  the  Drwasti. 

(C.)    Tbibks  on  the  Coast. 

I.  Tas  first  tribe  on  the  coast,  to  the  southeast  of  Histria,  were  the  Iapydes 
or  lapddes.  They  occupied  an  extent  of  coast  of  more  than  a  thousand  stadia, 
from  the  River  Arsia  to  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Zara,  a  district  which 
forms  part  of  the  present  Morlachta.  In  the  interior,  their  territory  was  spread 
along  Mount  Albtus.  They  were  a  people  of  warlike  spirit,  and  were  not  sub- 
dued until  the  time  of  Augustus. 

II.  The  Libumi,  who  followed  next  on  the  coast,  are  much  more  spoken  of 
in  history.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  maritime  people  from  the  earliest  times, 
as  they  communicated  their  name  to  the  vessels  called  Liburna  by  the  Romans. 
The  Greeks,  who  colonized  Corcyra,  are  said  on  their  arrival  in  that  island  to 
have  found  it  in  their  possession.  Strabo  makes  them  to  have  extended  along 
the  coast  for  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  stadia.  Their  country  was  called  Li- 
burnia. 

III.  Dalmata. — These  follow  after  the  Libumi,  and  give  name  to  Dalmatia. 
No  mention  is  made  of  them  by  the  Greek  writers,  but  they  acquired  a  decided 
ascendency  over  the  Ardicti,  Plerai,  Labeates,  and  other  neighboring  tribes.  The 
Dalmat*  were  not  easily  conquered  by  the  Romans  ;  they  often  revolted,  and 
not  unfrequently  obtained  advantages  over  their  enemies.  Augustus  at  length 
accomplished  their  subjugation.  According  to  Appian,  he  concluded  the  war 
in  person  before  he  became  emperor. 

IV.  Labeates,  whose  territory  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Gentius. 
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(D.)   Cities  or  th.es  ■  Tribes. 

Amono  the  Iapides  we  find,  1.  Mctulum,  their  principal  town,  taken  by  Au- 
gusius  after  an  obstinate  defence.  Its  site  remains  at  present  unknown,  al- 
though some  are  in  favor  of  the  modern  Melhng.  2.  Arupenum,  south  of  the 
place  now  called  Modrush.    3.  Vcndum,  now  Ycndo. 

Among  the  Ltburni  we  find,  1.  Iadcra,  a  city  of  some  note,  and  a  Roman  col- 
ony, tho  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  modern  town  of  Zara,  on 
the  spot  called  Zara  Vccchta.  2.  Scardona,  the  capital  of  the  Liburni,  on  the 
hocus  Scardonius,  and  now  Scardin.  The  national  council  of  the  Liburni  was 
held  here. 

Among  the  Dalmata  we  find,  1.  Tragurium,  a  sea-port,  now  Trau,  and,  in 
Sclavonian,  Trogkie.  2.  Salon  or  Saldna,  to  the  northeast,  now  Salona,  and  in 
ancient  times  the  principal  harbor  of  Dalmatia.  It  was  always  considered  an 
important  post  by  the  Romans  after  their  conquest  of  the  country.  At  Aspala- 
thos,  the  modern  Spalatro,  about  three  miles  from  Salona,  are  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  Diocletian's  palace.  According  to  Zosimus,  Diocletian  was  born  here. 
3.  Epcttum,  belonging  to  the  2mm,  to  the  southeast,  now  Stobrca,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Xcmovnissa.  4  Karona,  to  the  southeast,  on  a  branch  of  the  River  Nare. 
It  was  a  Roman  colony  of  some  note,  and  its  ruins  should  be  sought  for  in  the 
vicinity  of  Castcl  Norm.  5.  Delmmtum  or  Dolminium,  inland  to  the  northeast, 
and  from  which  the  Dalmata*  probably  derived  their  name.  6.  Epidaurus,  to 
the  southeast,  the  name  of  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  Grecian 
colony.  It  is  now  Raguta  Vccchta,  a  little  south  of  Ragusa,  which  last  was 
built  by  those  who  fled  from  the  old  town  at  the  irruption  of  the  Sclavonians. 
7.  Rhizon,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Rhizonicus,  or  Bocca  di  Cat- 
taro.  It  is  now  Rttano.  Rhizon  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  as  a  strong  place, 
to  which  Teuta,  queen  of  the  IUyrians,  withdrew  on  being  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 8.  Butua  or  But  hoc,  the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Cadmus, 
"who,  with  his  wile  Harmonia,  abandoned  Thebes  late  in  life,  and  ended  his  days 
on  the  shores  of  Illyria.    It  was  situate  among  the  Enchclees. 

Among  the  Labcdtes  we  find,  1.  Scodra,  the  capital  of  Gentius,  situate  between 
the  rivers  Clausula  and  Barbana.  Its  present  site  is  evidently  not  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  modern  Scutart,  but  it  must  have  been  situate  on  the 
site  of  the  present  fortress,  near  the  junction  of  tho  two  rivers.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  strength.  2.  Mcdcon,  to  which  Gentius  removed  Ms  wife  and  family. 
It  is  now  Medani.  3.  Ltssus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo,  with  a  fortress  called 
Aerolissns.  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  it  to  have  been  founded  by  some  Syracu- 
sans,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  elder  Caesar  makes  frequent  mention  of 
this  place  during  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  carried  on  by  him  in  Illyricum. 
The  site  of  Aerolissus  answers  to  that  of  the  modern  AUssio. 

(E.)   Tribes  in  the  Interior. 

We  now  pass  to  the  interior  of  Illyricum,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  cold 
and  mountainous  country,  where  the  vine  was  rarely  seen  to. grow.  This  ex- 
tensive tract  was  occupied  by  several  tribes  of  Jllyrian  origin,  though  they  are 
more  commonly  known  to  the  Roman  writers  under  the  generic  term  of  Pan- 
norm.  Among  these  tribes  wo  may  notice,  1.  The  Scordtsci,  a  numerous  and 
powerful  people,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  who,  having  successively 
subdued  the  several  nations  around  them,  extended  their  dominion  from  the 
borders  of  Thrace  to  the  Adriatic.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Romans  only 
after  numerous  struggles  and  much  bloodshed.  2.  The  Dardam,  more  to  tho 
south,  occupying  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Drilo,  and  spreading  to  the  border* 
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of  Paeonia  and  Macedonia.  They  were  often  at  war  with  the  latter  power,  more 
particularly  under  the  reigns  of  its  last  two  monarchs.  Their  territory  corre- 
sponds to  part  of  the  modern  Pachalik  of  Scutari.  Strabo  describes  them  as  a 
savage  race,  living  mostly  in  caves  formed  out  of  mud  and  dirt,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing great  taste  for  music,  having  from  the  earliest  period  been  acquainted 
with  both  wind  and  stringed  instruments.  3.  The  Autariata.  According  to 
Strabo,  these  were  once  the  bravest  and  most  numerous  of  the  Ulyrian  clans. 
They  conquered  the  Triballi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  occupied  a  very  extensive 
territory  south  of  the  Danube,  but  were  at  length  Bubdued  themselves  by  the 
Scar  duct. 

II.  ILLYRIS  GR^ECA.  .  '  . 

'  .  '  **  ■    '  • 

I.  Tins  country  forms  a  more  interesting  portion  of  Illyricam  than  that  which 
has  just  been  described,  and  is  more  immediately  connected  with  Greece  by 
means  of  the  colonies  which  that  country  at  an  early  period  had  established  on 
these  shores.  It  is  now  wholly  comprised  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Albania, 
and  is  a  mountainous  tract.  Along  the  coast  it  occupied  an  extent  of  nearly 
ninety  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo  to  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains  and 
the  confines  of  Chaonia. 

II.  Among  the  tribes  inhabiting  this  country,  independently  of  the  Greek  col- 
onists, we  may  name  the  Taulantti,  Parthini,  Dasiaretii,  Pirusta,  Ac. 

III.  Mini  Gretca  was  wrested  from  Queen  Teuta  by  the  Romans,  in  the  first 
Ulyrian  war,  and  subsequently,  as  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  bore  the  name 
of  Epirun  Nova.  At  a  later  period  it  was  overrun  by  the  Visigoths.  The  Bul- 
garians afterward  erected  here  an  empire,  with  Akrida,  the  ancient  Lychmdus, 
as  its  capital.  During  these  invasions  of  their  country,  the  Illyrians  took  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  united  under  the  namo  of  Albdni,  and  became  a  power- 
ful nation,  formidable  to  the,  Eastern  empire,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Dar- 
danta,  the  whole  of  Epirus,  and  all  the  mountains  up  to  Macedonia. 

i  * 
Cities  or  Illy  sib  Gumca. 

1.  Epidamnus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Taulantti,  an  important  and  flourishing 
city,  founded  by  the  CorcyTeans.  It  changed  its  name  subsequently  to  Dyr- 
rhachtum,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known.  According  to  some,  the  Romans 
made  the  change  because  Epidamnus  conveyed  to  their  ears  an  ill-omened  sound. 
The  more  correct  explanation,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  the  founders  of 
Epidamnus  gave  the  name  of  Dyrrhachium  to  the  high  and  craggy  peninsula  on 
which  they  built  their  town  ;  and  in  time  this  may  have  usurped  the  place  of 
the  former  name.  It  is  probable,  also,  from  the  language  of  Pausanias,  that  the 
town  called  Dyrrhachium  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Epidam- 
nus. Epidamnus  successfully  withstood  all  the  attacks  of  the  neighboring  bar- 
barians, until  dissension  and  faction  weakened  its  power.  It  then  sought  aid 
from  the  Corcyreans  as  well  against  domestic  as  foreign  enemies.  Corcyra 
having  refused,  Corinth  was  next  applied  to,  which  gladly  sought  this  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  its  influence  at  the  expence  of  Corcyra.  A  quarrel  thereupon 
arose  between  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  which  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  We  know  but  little  of  the  fortunes 
of  Epidamnus  from  this  period  to  its  conquest  by  the  Romans.  Dyrrhachium, 
as  it  was  called  under  the  Roman  sway,  became  the  scene  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Cesar  and  Pompey,  until  the  latter,  who  had  been  sought  to  be  blockaded 
in  his  intrenched  camp  close  to  the  town,  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
opponent  to  retire,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  Thessaly. 
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Dyrrhachium  was  also  of  importance  to  the  Romans,  besides  its  strong  situation, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Brundisium.  Cicero  landed  there  on  his  banishment  from 
Italy.  It  sided  with  Antony  in  the  civil  war,  and  hence  Augustus,  after  his 
victory,  rewarded  his  soldiers  with  estates  in  its  territories.  The  Byzantine 
historians  speak  of  it  as  being  still  a  considerable  place  in  their  time  ;  but  it  is 
now  scarcely  more  than  a  village,  which  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  its  proximity 
to  some  marshes.    Its  modern  name  is  Durazzo. 

Passing  the  River  GenQsus,  now  the  Scomlri  or  Tobi,  and  the  Apsus,  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  now  the  Ergcnt  or  Bcratino,  and 
memorable  from  the  military  operations  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  on  its  banks, 
we  come  to,  2.  Apollonia,  a  celebrated  colony  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  situate 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Aims,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Greece,  and  now  the 
VojuMta.  It  was  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  which  appear  to  have 
been  framed  on  the  Spartan  rather  than  the  Corinthian  model.  Apollonia  was 
often  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  Ulyrians,  and  also  from  the  Macedonians ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  dread  of  such  powerful  neighbors  which  induced  it  to  place 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  on  the  first  appearance  of  that  people 
on  its  coast.  From  its  proximity  to  Brundisium  and  Hydruntum,  ports  in  Lower 
Italy,  Apollonia  was  always  deemed  an  important  station  by  the  Romans.  Au- 
gustus spent  many  years  of  his  early  life  in  this  city,  in  the  study  of  literature 
and  philosophy.  The  ruins  still  bear  the  name  of  PoUina.  In  the  territory  of 
Apollonia  was  a  place  called  Nymphaum,  famed  for  a  mine  of  asphahum. 

3.  Oricus  or  Orieum,  a  celebrated  town  and  harbor,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Valona,  from  the  city  of  Valona,  the  ancient  Anion.  Orieum 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in  their  communication  with  Greece.  Its 
site  is  marked  by  the  modern  Ericko.  4.  Amanita,  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  above  Orieum,  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Abantes  of  Eubcea, 
on  their  return  from  Troy.  Its  name,  according  to  this  account,  was  at  first 
Abantia.  It  became  a  town  of  some  note  under  the  Roman  sway.  The  ruins 
are  near  the  modern  village  of  Nitritza.  5.  Byllts,  in  the  vicinity  of  Apollonia 
and  Amantia,  and  a  city  of  some  note.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  under  the 
name  of  Colonia  Byllidensis.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  modern 
Oradista,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vojussa,  the  ancient  Aous. 

In  the  interior  of  Grecian  Illyria,  several  obscure  and  petty  nations  occur,  of 
whose  limits  we  can  form  no  precise  idea,  though  their  relative  position  may 
be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  history.  Of  these 
we  may  mention  the  following : 

I.  The  Partkini,  who  may  be  placed  to  the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Epidamnus, 
and  next  to  the  Taulantii.  They  are  oAen  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  IV* 
lyrian  war,  but  as  friends  rather  than  as  foes  of  the  Romans,  having  submitted 
at  an  early  period  to  their  arms.  Their  principal  town  was  Parthus,  taken  by 
Cesar  in  the  course  of  his  campaign  against  Pompey.  It  was  probably  not  far 
removed  from  the  modern  Presa  and  Croja.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Partbini,  if 
not  included  within  their  territory,  was  Dimallum,  a  fortress  of  some  conse- 
quence, occupying,  probably,  a  position  between  Lissus  and  Epidamnus,  on  the 
spot  now  called  Malotse,  near  the  small  town  of  Iehin. 

II.  The  Perisadit,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Partkini.  III.  The  Sesarcthti,  or  in- 
habitants of  Scsarcthus,  a  town,  some  traces  of  the  name  of  which  are  still  ap- 
parent in  that  of  a  small  village  called  Sersdit.  Strabo  mentions  a  place  named 
Damasjium  as  being  also  in  their  territory,  and  possessing  valuable  silver  mines. 
IV.  The  Albania  whose  chief  town  was  Albanopblis.  This  obscure  people  would 
hardly  deserve  notice  were  it  not  for  the  connection  between  them  and  the  mod- 
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ern  Albanians,  who  are  not,  however,  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
ancestors,  as  they  now  extend  over  the  whole  of  ancient  Epirus  also. 

V  The  Dassarctn,  contiguous  to  the  Albani  and  Parthmi,  and  occupying  the 
shores  of  the  Palus  Lychnilis,  now  the  Lake  of  Ochnda,  together  with  the  mount- 
ains that  surround  it.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  them  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  in  their  narratives  of  the  Macedonian  wars,  since  their  country,  from  its 
situation  on  the  Macedonian  borders  of  Illyriat  often  became  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  contending  armies.  The  principal  town  was  Lychmdus  or 
Lychmdium,  on  the  Palus  Lychnilis,  a  place  of  great  importance  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  frontier,  especially  after  the  great  Egnatian  Way  passed  through  it. 
Under  the  Greek  emperors  it  appears  to  have  been  still  a  large  and  populous 
town.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  still  apparent  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Naum 
or  Nakaunt  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modern  Oehrtda. 

The  Palus  Lychnitis,  formed  principally  by  the  waters  of  the  Dnno  Nero,  is 
about  twenty  miles  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth.  Strabo  says  it  abounded 
in  fish,  which  were  salted  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity.  We 
collect  from  Livy  that  the  country  of  the  Dassarctii  was  in  general  fertile  in 
corn,  and  well  calculated  to  support  an  army.    It  was  also  very  populous. 

On  the  Macedonian  border,  and  commanding  the  pass  leading  into  that  coun- 
try, was  Pilicm,  a  place  of  considerable  importance  from  its  situation,  and  of 
which  Arrian  speaks  at  some  length  in  his  relation  of  an  attack  made  upon  it 
by  Alexander.  Arrian  does  not  state  that  it  belonged  to  the  Dassarelii,  but 
we  learn  this  from  Livy.  The  site  of  this  place  must  have  been  near  the  mod- 
ern town  of  Bichlistas. 

VI.  The  Pentsta  appear  to  have  possessed  a  considerable  tract  of  mountain- 
ous country,  to  the  north  of  the  Vassarctu,  and  extending  to  the  east  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  Macedonia,  while  on  the  west  and  northwest  it  almost  reached 
to  the  Labeates  and  the  dominions  of  Gentius.  Their  principal  city  was  Usc&na, 
a  place  of  some  extent  and  importance,  since  it  contained  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants. Its  Bite  must  have  been  near  Itturga  and  Dibre,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Drino. 

Islands  of  Illyricum. 

t.  Absyrddes  Insula,  already  mentioned  in  tho  description  of  Italy  (page  288). 
They  were  four  in  number,  and  lay  off  the  Promontortum  Potaticum.  2.  Curicta 
or  Curtacte,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  VegUa,  in  which  Ptolemy 
places  the  towns  of  Fulsintum  and  Curtctum.  3.  Scarddna,  to  the  southeast  of 
the  Absyrtides,  and  now  Arbe,  a  name  which  it  derives  from  Arba,  one  of  its 
ancient  towns,  now  Arbc.  Another  town  was  called  Collentum.  4.  Liburhides 
Insula,  the  Liburnian  Islands,  forty  in  number,  in  what  is  now  the  Zara  Chan- 
nel. The  largest  of  these  is  Ltssa,  now  Isola  Grossa.  5.  Cratca  Insula,  to- 
gether with  Proteras  and  Olynta,  now  Solta,  in  the  Solta  Channel.  6.  Colentum, 
BOW  Mortero. 

The  islands'  along  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  were  more  important  by  their  size 
or  their  commerce :  they  are,  1.  Bavo  or  Boas,  still  called  Bua,  joined  to  the 
town  of  Tragurium  by  an  embankment.  It  was  fruitful  in  oil,  wine,  dec.,  and 
was  likewise  a  place  of  banishment.  2.  Brattia,  now  Brazzo,  valued  for  its 
goats'  cheese  and  wine,  the  best  in  Dalmatia.  3.  Issa,  with  its  Greek  settle- 
ments, famous  for  the  Issaxei  lembx,  a  sort  of  light  craft.  It  is  now  Lissa.  This 
island  becamo  a  constant  Btation  for  the  Roman  galleys  in  the  wars  with  the 
kings  of  Maccdon.  Athenaeus  states  that  its  wine  was  very  much  esteemed. 
4.  Pharos,  colonized  from  the  island  of  Paros  in  the  iEgean.    It  is  now  Lessina. 
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5.  Corcyra  Nigra,  in  Greek  MiXaiva,  or  "  Black  Corcyra,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  more  celebrated  island  of  the  same  name.  It  is  now  Curzola.  Apollonius 
accounts  lor  the  epithet  applied  to  it  from  the  dark  masses  of  wood  with  which 
it  was  crowned.  7.  Melita,  now  Meleda,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more 
famous  island  so  called,  which  answers  to  Malta.  It  is  to  the  Illyrian  Melita, 
and  not  to  the  other  island  just  mentioned,  that  we  must  refer  the  shipwreck 
of  St.  Panl.  The  similarity  in  the  names  of  these  islands  has  also  given  rise 
to  another  dispute,  though  of  a  less  interesting  nature,  namely,  which  furnished 
the  Catuli  Mclitai,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Roman  ladies.  Pliny,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Callimachus,  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  pronounce  in  favor  of  the 
Illyrian  Melita,  Strabo  in  favor  of  the  other.  8.  Tauris,  now  Torkola,  where  Va- 
tinius,  Caesar's  admiral,  routed  Cn.  Octavius.  9.  Sdso,  at  the  entrance  of  what 
is  now  the  Gulf  of  Valona,  was,  according  to  Scylax,  near  the  Acroceraunian 
Mountains,  and  within  one  third  of  a  day's  sail  from  Oricum.    It  is  now  Sasteno. 

VIII.  EPIRUS. 

1.  Name. 

I.  Epirus  (jjrrcfpoc),  or  "  mainland,"  was  a  name  given  at  a 
very  early  period  to  that  northwestern  portion  of  Greece  which 
is  situate  between  the  chain  of  Pindus  and  the  Ionian  Gulf, 
and  between  the  Ceraunian  Mountains  and  the  River  Acheldus. 

II.  This  name  was  given  to  the  country  in  question  to  dis- 
tinguish it  probably  from  the  lurgp,  populous,  and  wealthy  isl- 
and of  Corcyra,  which  lay  opposite  to  the  coast.  As  it  ap- 
pears, however,  that  in  very  ancient  times  Acarnania  was  also 
included  in  the  term,  the  name,  in  that  case,  might  have  been 
used  in  opposition  to  all  the  islands  lying  along  the  coast. 

2.  Boundaries. 

Epirus,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  name,  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Thcssaly,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  range  of 
Mount  Pindus  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea  ;  on  the  north 
by  Illyricum  and  Macedonia  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Acarnania. 

3.  Historical  Sketch. 

I.  The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  scarcely  considered  Hdlmic.  The  popu- 
lation, in  early  times,  had  been  Pclasgic.  The  oracle  at  Dodona  was  always 
called  Pelasgic,  and  many  names  of  places  in  Epirus  were  also  borne  by  the 
Pelasgic  cities  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.  But  irruptions  of  Illyrians  had 
barbarized  the  whole  nation  ;  and  though  Herodotus  speaks  of  Thesprotia  as  a 
part  of  Hcllai,  he  refers  rather  lo  its  old  condition,  when  it  was  a  celebrated 
seat  of  the  Pelasgians,  than  to  its  state  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  lrstory. 
In  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  in  their  costume,  and  in  their  language,  the 
Epirotes  resembled  the  Macedonians,  who  were  an  Illyrian  tribe. 

II.  Theopompus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  into 
fourteen  different  tribes,  of  which  the  most  renowned  were  the  Chaonians  and 
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Molossians,  who  successively  maintained  a  preponderance  in  this  district.  The 
Molossians  claimed  descent  from  Molossus,  the  son  of  Neoptolemus  and  An- 
dromache. Neoptolemus  is  said  to  have  migrated  from  Thessaly  into  Epirus 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  settled  there  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions 
of  an  oracle.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  descendants  till  the  time  of  Themisto- 
cles,  who  was  hospitably  received  by  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  whUe 
flying  as  a  persecuted  exile  from  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 

III.  The  other  kings  of  the  Molossians  are  mentioned  between  this  period 
and  the  time  of  Philip  of  Maccdon,  when  this  kingdom  rose  into  importance  by 
the  matrimonial  connection  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  with  the  King  of  Macedon. 
PhUip  married  Alexander's  sister,  Olympias,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleo- 
patra in  marriage.  Alexander  was  the  first  of  the  Molossian  princes  who  bore 
the  title  of  King  of  Epirus.  He  invaded  Italy,  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against 
the  Bruttii  and  Lucani,  but  was  slain  near  Pandosia. 

IV.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  ^Eacides  and  Alcetas,  the  sons  of  his  prcde- 
cessor  Arybas,  successively  mounted  the  throne.  Pyrrhus  is  the  best  known, 
however,  of  the  sovereigns  of  Epirus  The  family  of  Pyrrhus  became  extinct 
three  generations  after  his  death,  and  the  government  was  turned  into  a  repub- 
lic, which  subsisted  till  the  year  167  B.C.,  when  the  Epirotes  were  suspected 
of  favoring  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  utter  destruction  was  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Roman  general  Paulus  ^Emilius.  He  is  said  to  have  destroyed  seventy 
towns,  and  reduced  to  slavery  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants, 
after  which  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute  des- 
olation, and  where  there  were  any  inhabitants  they  had  nothing  but  villages 
and  ruins  to  dwell  in. 

V.  Of  the  other  Epirotic  nations,  the  Thesprotians  were  most  celebrated. 
They  arc  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  does  not  name  the  Chaonians  and  Molos- 
sians, and  are  considered  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the 
Thessalians.  In  their  territory  were  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  the  old  city  of  Ephy- 
ra,  and  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus,  celebrated  in  the  old  mythology.  It 
is  not  possible  to  draw  accurately  boundary  lines  of  the  district  occupied  by 
these  three  tribes  of  the  Epirots ;  it  is  known  that  the  Chaonians  occupied  the 
northern  district,  and  the  Molossians  the  southern,  w  hile  the  Thesprotiau  terri- 
tory lay  in  the  middle.    Epirus  is  now  included  in  the  Pachalik  of  Albania. 

3.  Mountain?. 
1.  Acrbclraunii  Monies,  a  chain  stretching  along  tho  coast  of  Northern  Epirus, 
and  forming  part  of  tho  boundary  between  it  and  Illyricum.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  summits  of  these  mountains  (uxpa)  being 
often  struck  by  lightning  (/cepavvoc),  especially  that  portion  which  extended  be- 
yond Oftcum,  and  formed  a  bold  promontory  called  the  Aeroeeraunium  Promon- 
tortum,  now  Cape  LtngveUa.  This  part  of  the  coast  was  famed  as  the  seat  of 
storms  and  tempests,  which  the  mariners  of  antiquity  believed  were  attracted 
by  these  mountains.  Augustus  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  here  when  return- 
ing from  Actium.  The  Greek  name  of  the  rango  was  'AxpoKcpavvia  (scil.  bpn). 
The  modern  name  is  Monti  Delia  Chimera. 

•  2.  Pindus  (6  n/vdof),  an  elevated  chain  separating  Epirus  from  Thessaly,  and 
the  waters  falling  into  tho  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambracian  Gulf  from  those  streams 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  .Cgcan.  Toward  the  north  it  joined  the 
great  Illyrian  and  Macedonian  ranges  of  Bora  and  Scardus,  while  to  the  south 
it  was  connected  with  the  ramifications  of  (Eta,  and  the  iEtolian  and  Acaroa- 
nian  Mountains.   The  most  frequent  passage  from  Northern  Epirus  into  Thes- 
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saly  appears  to  have  led  over  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  to  which  the  name 
of  Mons  Cercctius  was  attached.  The  range  of  Pindus  was  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
The  modern  name  is  Agrapha. 

3.  Tomarus  or  Tamarus  Mons,  called  also  TmSrus  (Tdftapoc,  Tdjiapoc,  Tftapof), 
on  the  declivity  or  else  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  oracle  of  Dodona.  It  ap- 
pears to  answer  to  the  modern  Mount  Chamouri.  This  lofty  mountain  was  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  springs  which  burst  from  its  sides.  Holland,  less 
correctly,  makes  it  coincide  with  the  modern  Tzumerka. 

4.  Rivers. 

1.  Acheron  (6  'Ajfpwv),  rising  in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  chain  of 
Pindus,  and  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  Glykys  Limen  (VKvhvc  A/pjJv).  In 
the  early  part  of  its  course  it  forms  the  Palus  Achcrusia,  and  after  emerging 
from  this  sheet  of  water,  disappears  under  ground,  from  which  it  again  rises 
and  pursues  its  course  toward  the  sea.  D'Anville,  misled  by  Thucydides,  places 
the  Palus  Achcrusia  directly  on  the  coast.  Pausanias,  more  correctly,  assigns 
it  a  position  in  the  interior  of  Thesprotis.  The  modern  Parga  lies  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron,  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Souli.  The  gloomy  scenery  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  is  still  noticed 
by  modern  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  its  communicating  with  the  realms 
of  Pluto,  who,  under  the  name  of  Aldoneus,  was  said  to  have  once  reigned  on 
its  shores. 

2.  Celydnus,  falling  into  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Valona,  a  little  above  Oricum 
Ptolemy  says  that  it  formed  in  his  time  the  southern  limit  of  Macedonia. 

3.  Thyamis,  now  the  Calama,  a  large  stream,  which,  according  to  Thucydi- 
des, anciently  divided  Thcsprotia  from  a  particular  district  called  Ccstrinc,  con- 
tiguous to  Chaonia,  and  therefore  lying  along  its  right  bank.  The  historian 
Phylarchus,  as  Atheneus  reports,  affirmed  that  the  Egyptian  bean  was  never 
known  to  grow  out  of  Egypt,  except  in  a  marsh  close  to  this  river,  and  then 
only  for  a  short  period.  It  appears  from  Cicero  that  Atticus  had  an  estate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thyamis. 

4.  A  rachthus  or  Arethon  ('Apaxdoc  or  *A piduv),  called  by  Lycophron  the  Arathus 
('Apaidoc),  rising  in  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  which  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient Tympfuri,  and  flowing  by  Ambracia  into  the  .Sinu*  Ambr actus.  It  is  now 
the  Arta,  which  is  the  modern  name  also  of  the  town  that  marks  the  site  of  an- 
cient Ambracia. 

5.  Productiveness,  &c. 

I.  Epirus,  though  in  many  respects  wild  and  mountainous,  was  esteemed  a 
rich  and  fertile  country.  Its  pastures  produced  the  finest  oxen,  and  horses 
unrivalled  for  their  speed.  It  was  also  famous  for  a  large  breed  of  dogs,  thenee 
called  Molossx,  and  modern  travellers  have  noticed  the  size  and  ferocity  of  these 
dogs  at  the  present  day. 

II.  The  climate  of  Albania,  in  modern  times,  is  colder  than  that  of  Greece ; 
the  spring  does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of  March ;  the  vintage  begins  in 
September,  and  the  heavy  rains  during  December  are  succeeded  in  January  by 
some  days  of  frosty  weather.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  cotton  and  silk  ;  but 
the  olive,  for  want  'of  proper  care,  does  hot  yield  an  abundant  harvest.  The 
horses  of  the  country  are  still  excellent ;  but  the  oxen  have  degenerated,  being 
now  small,  stunted,  and  ill  shaped 
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6.  Divisions  op  Epirus. 

I.  The  ancients,  as  already  remarked,  divided  Epirus  into  three  districts  or 
regions,  namely,  Chaonia,  Tfusprdtia,  and  Molottu. 

II.  Chaonia  comprehended  that  northwestern  part  of  Epirus  which  bordered 
on  the  territory  of  Ortcum,  Amanita,  and  still  more  to  the  east  on  the  country 
of  the  Atmtdnts,  while  it  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the 
Acroceraunian  promontory  to  the  harbor  of  Butkrdtum,  opposite  the  island  of 
Corey  r  a. 

UL  Thcrprotta  was  mainly  situated  between  the  rivers  Thyamx*  and  AcJuron, 
now  the  Calama  and  Soult,  while  inland  it  extended  beyond  the  source  of  the 
former  to  the  banks  of  the  Amu. 

IV.  Molosst*  occupied  the  northeastern  portion  of  Epirus;  that  is,  from  the 
bead  of  the  Adus,  and  the  mountainous  district  which  connected  Macedonia, 
Thcssaly,  and  Epirus,  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  a  small  portion  of  the  shores  of 
which  was  considered  to  belong  to  it.  Molossis,  therefore,  must  have  compre- 
hended the  territory  of  Joanma,  the  present  capital  of  Albania,  together  with 
its  lake  and  mountains,  including  the  country  of  the  Tymphat,  which  bordered 
on  that  part  of  Thesaaly  lying  near  the  sources  of  the  Ptnius. 

7.  Cities  of  Epirus. 

(A.)     C  Hi  ON  I  A. 

I.  On  the  Chaonian  coast,  south  of  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  is  the  little 
harbor  of  Palaatt,  where  Caesar  landed  his  forces  from  Brundisium,  in  order  to 
eairy  on  the  war  against  Pompey  in  Illyricum.  Some  trace  of  the  ancient  name 
is  perceptible  in  that  of  the  modern  Paleasia,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
the  Acroceraunian  Cape.  2.  Chmetra,  to  the  south,  now  Chimara,  and  which 
communicates  its  name  to  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  stands.  Hence,  also,  that  of  Chi  mar  tot*  given  to  the  inhabitants.  3.  Panor- 
mus,  a  harbor  lower  down  on  the  coast,  now  Panormo.  4.  OncheamuM,  opposite 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  Corcyra.  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  this  port 
when  he  speaks  of  the  wind  Onchc*mitt»  as  having  favored  his  navigation  from 
Epirus  to  Brundisium.  Onchesmus  appears  to  agree  now  with  the  town  of 
Agiot  Sarania,  or  the  forty  saints.  5.  Caatiopi  Partus,  to  the  south,  and  so 
called  from  its  vicinity  to  a  port  and  town  of  the  same  name  in  Corcyra. 

There  are  but  few  towns  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  interior  of  Chaonia,  from 
the  country  being  so  mountainous,  and  the  population  confined  chiefly  to  vil- 
lages. Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are,  1.  Antigonca,  so  called  from  its 
situation  near  a  celebrated  pass  called  Faucet  Antigone*,  in  Greek  to  napii  -ni» 
'AvTiydveiav  arcvu.  It  led  from  Illyria  into  Chaonia.  The  modern  Argyn 
Cartro  represents  the  ancient  city.  2.  Phanote,  a  fortress  near  Antignnea,  but 
separated  from  it  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  It  corresponds  to  the  modern  Gar- 
Hid,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Sulwtn,  but  which 
was  afterward  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ali  Pacha.  3.  Phatriice,  to  the  south  of 
the  preceding,  and  nearer  to  the  sea.  Polybius  describes  it  as  surpassing  all 
the  other  cities  of  Epirus  in  opulence  and  importance,  before  it  was,  through  the 
treachery  of  some  Gauls  in  the  pay  of  the  town,  surprised  and  plundered  by  a 
party  of  Illyrians.  It  still,  however,  continued  to  hold  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  cities  of  Epims,  and  it  was  here  that  peace  was  negotiated  between 
Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  destruction  to  which  so  many  towns  in  Epirus  were  doomed 
by  the  decree  of  the  senate.    The  ruins  of  this  place  are  to  be  seen  ne;ir  Del- 
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vino.    4.  Hadndnopolis,  situate,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  fifty-five 
miles  to  the  southeast  of  Amantia,  and  lying  also  to  the  northeast  of  Phcenice 
It  was  apparently  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.   According  to  Pro- 
copius,  it  subsequently  bore  the  name  of  Justtnianopolis.   A  spot  now  called 
Drinopobis  appears  to  mark  the  ancient  site. 

(B.)  Thesprotia. 

Resuming  our  description  of  the  coast  from  the  harbor  of  Casriope,  the  first 
point  in  maritime  Thesprotia  is  the  promontory  Posidium,  now  Coperta.  A  little 
beyond  is  a  narrow  channel  leading  into  a  bay  of  some  extent,  thus  forming 
with  the  sea  a  peninsula,  on  which  was  situated  the  ancient  town  of,  1.  Buthro- 
tum. The  outer  bay  and  channel  was  named  Modes  portus,  or  the  muddy  haven. 
Buthrotum  is  now  Butrinto.  It  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Helenus, 
son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus.  Buthrotum  was  occupied  by  Cssar 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  Romans.  The  river  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil  under  the  name  of  Xanthus  falls  into  the  Pelodts  portus,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Butrinto.    It  is  now  called  Saronia. 

To  Ccstrine  in  this  quarter  we  have  already  alluded.  From  Hesychios  and 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  we  learn  that  this  part  of  Epirus  was  celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  oxen,  hence  called  Cestrintci.  The  name  Larini,  by  which 
these  animals  were  also  known,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Lanna,  a 
village  of  Epirus.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Thyamis  we  come  to,  2.  the  har- 
bor called  Sybota,  and  also  the  little  island  of  the  same  name,  close  to  the  main 
land,  and  nearly  opposite  the  southernmost  promontory  of  Coreyra.  These 
islands  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides  in  his  narrative  of  the  collision  between 
the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Following  still  the  coast,  we  come  to,  3.  Toronc,  a  haven  near 
the  modern  Parga.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  fleet  of  Augustus  was  moored 
here  for  a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actjum.  4.  Ephyre,  in  this  same 
vicinity,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  a  city  spoken  of  by  Thucydides  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Among  these  we  must  rank  Homer,  who,  in  several 
passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  alludes  to  one  or  more  cities  of  that  name. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thesprotia.  This 
place  afterward  took  the  name  of  Ctchyrus.  The  ruins  of  Ephyre  are  now  to 
be  Been  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Acherusian  Lake,  near  a  deserted  con- 
vent dedicated  to  St.  John. 

Here  terminates  the  description  of  maritime  Thesprotia ;  the  remaining  part 
of  the  coast,  as  far  as  Ambracia,  belonged  to  the  Cassojxti,  who  are  generally 
considered  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Molossi.  As  no  towns  of  note  seem  to  have 
existed  in  the  interior  of  Thesprotia,  which  was  mountainous  and  rugged,  there 
is  nothing  else  worthy  of  remark,  with  the  exception  of  Dodbna,  the  most  an- 
cient oracle  of  Greece,  and  inferior  in  celebrity  and  importance  to  the  Pythian 
shrine  alone.  Many  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  this  famed  temple 
to  the  Molossi,  but  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  it  originally  belonged  to  Thespro- 
tia. This  is  clearly  stated,  indeed,  by  Strabo,  who  observes  that  the  tragic 
poets,  together  with  Pindar,  bestow  the  epithet  of  Thesprotian  on  the  temple, 
and  the  god  worshipped  there.  Subsequently,  however,  Dodona  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Molossians.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  mention  of  this  renowned  oracle  by  the  poets,  geographers, 
and  historians  of  Greece,  its  site  should,  at  the  present  day,  have  remained  un- 
discovered. This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  from  tho  political  change  just 
mentioned,  and  still  more  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  have  till 
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lately  possessed  of  the  present  state  of  Epirus,  and  its  com|>arative  geography. 
It  is  universally  allowed  that  this  celebrated  temple  owed  its  origin  to  the  Pe- 
li*r-i_M  at  a  period  much  anterior  to  UM  Trujan  war.  since  many  writers  represent 
it  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  and  even  of  Inachus.    Herodotus  dis- 
tinctly states  that  it  was  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  and  represents  the 
Pelasgi  as  consulting  it  on  various  occasions.    Hence  the  title  of  Petasgic  as- 
signed to  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.   Setting  aside  the  fables 
which  Herodotus  has  transmitted  to  us  respecting  Dodona  and  its  doves,  and 
to  which  he  evidently  attached  no  belief,  it  appears  from  this  author  that  in  his 
time  the  service  of  the  temple  was  performed  by  females.    Strabo,  however, 
asserts,  that  these  duties  were  originally  allotted  to  men,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Homer's  mention  of  the  Sclli  as  attendant  upon  the  god.    The  responses  of 
the  oracle  were  originally  delivered  from  a  sacred  oak  or  beech.    Its  reputation 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  Acarnania,  .Etolia,  and  the 
western  parts  of  Greece,  but  its  fame  was  afterward  extended  over  the  whole 
of  that  country,  and  even  to  Asia,  since  we  know  that  on  one  occasion  the  ora- 
cle was  consulted  by  Croesus.   The  Boeotians  were  the  only  people  who  received 
the  prophetic  answers  from  the  mouth  of  men;  to  all  other  nations  they  were 
always  communicated  by  the  priestesses  of  the  temple.    Dodona  was  the  first 
station  in  Greece  to  which  the  offerings  of  the  Hyperboreans  were  dispatched, 
according  to  Herodotus.   They  arrived  there  from  the  Hadriatic,  and  were 
thence  passed  on  to  the  Sinus  Maliacus.    Among  the  several  offerings  pre- 
sented to  the  temple  by  various  nations,  ono  dedicated  by  the  Corcyreans  is 
particularly  noted.    It  was  a  brazen  figure,  placed  over  a  cauldron  of  the  same 
metal ;  this  statue  held  in  its  hand  a  whip,  the  lash  of  which  consisted  of  three 
chains,  each  having  an  astragalus  fastened  to  the  end  of  it ;  these,  when  agi- 
tated by  the  wind,  struck  the  cauldron,  and  produced  a  sound  so  continued  that 
four  hundred  vibrations  could  be  counted  before  it  ceased.    Henco  arose  the 
various  proverbs  of  the  Dodonean  cauldron  and  the  Corcyrcan  lash.    At  length, 
during  the  Social  War,  Dodona  was,  according  to  Polybius,  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  an  irruption  of  the  .Etoltans,  under  their  proctor  Dorirnachus,  then  at 
war  with  Epirus.    "They  set  fire,"  says  the  historian,  "to  the  porches,  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  offerings,  and  pulled  down  the  sacred  edifice."   It  is  prob- 
able that  the  temple  of  Dodona  never  recovered  from  this  disaster,  as,  in  Stra- 
bo's  time,  there  was  scarcely  any  trace  left  of  the  oracle  ;  but  the  town  must 
still  have  existed,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Hicrocles  among  the  cities  of  Epirus 
in  the  seventh  century ;  and  we  hear  of  a  bishop  of  Dodona  in  the  Council  of 
Ephesus.    Dodona  stood  cither  on  the  declivity  or  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tomarus, 
and  hence  tho  name  of  Tomuri,  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  for  Tomantri  (To- 
papovpot),  or  guardians  of  Tomanis,  which  was  given  to  the  priests  of  the  temple. 
According  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  Tomarus  answers  to  the  modern  Cha- 
mouri,  and  if  so,  the  remains  of  Dodona  ought,  according  to  Cramer,  to  be  sought 
on  the  shores  of  a  small  lako  ou  the  northeastern  side  of  the  mountain.  Leake, 
however,  places  the  ancient  site  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Joamna,  near  the  modem  Kastntza.    For  a  full  examination  of  the  question, 
the  student  is  referred  to  that  author's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece  (vol.  iv.,  p. 
168,  seqq.),  with  which  he  may  compare  the  remarks  of  Cramer  (Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  i.,  p.  131,  seqq.)  and  Wordsworth  (Hist,  of  Greece,  p.  247,  scqq.). 

There  is  another  question  connected  with  this  subject.  It  was  tho  general 
belief  of  the  ancient  readers  of  Homer  that  there  were  two  Dodonas,  one  in 
Thcssaly,  the  other  in  Epirus ;  the  former  situated  in  Pcrrhaibia,  near  Mount 
Olympus.    Stephanus  Dyzantinus  enters  fully  into  the  discussion,  and  is  in  favor 
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of  the  existence  of  two  places  of  this  name ;  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by 
Ritter  in  modern  times  ( Vorkalle,  dec.,  Berlin,  1830).  Leake,  however,  haa 
proved  the  position  to  be  an  untenable  one. 

» 

(C.)  Molosiir. 

1.  Pandosia,  not  far  removed  from  the  Acheron  and  the  Acherusian  Lake,  and 
answering  now,  according  to  Leake,  to  Kastri.  It  was  a  colony  of  Elis,  and 
gave  name  to  another  Pandosia,  in  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii.  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Epirus,  was  warned  by  the  oracle  of  Dodona  to  avoid  Pandosia 
and  the  Acherusian  water,  and  erroneously  applied  it  to  this  his  own  Pandosia, 
instead  of  that  of  Italy,  where  he  received  his  fatal  wound.  2.  Buekattum,  Bu- 
ch'eta,  or  Bucenta,  close  to  the  Acherusian  Lake,  and  the  remains  of  which  are 
now  to  be  found  at  the  harbor  of  St.  John.  3.  Xicojntlis,  situate  on  an  isthmus, 
on  the  coast,  and  answering  now  to  Prevesa  Vccchia.  This  place  was  founded 
by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  obtained  by  him  at  Actium,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  all  the  surrounding  cities  in  Epi- 
rus and  Acarnania,  and  even  as  far  as  ^Etolia,  which  were  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  its  prosperity.  So  anxious,  indeed,  was  Augustus  to  raise  his  new 
colony  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of  Greece,  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
admitted  among  those  states  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  assembly. 
He  also  ordered  games  to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp  every  fiw  years 
Having  afterward  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Julian. 

The  Molossi  must  have  possessed  several  towns  in  the  interior,  since  we  are 
told  by  Polybius  that,  out  of  the  seventy  Epirotic  cities  destroyed  by  Paulus 
jEmilius,  the  greater  number  belonged  to  this  people.  Few  of  these,  however, 
are  named  in  history.  The  most  celebrated  was  Passaron,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  their  capital,  since  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  reports  that  the 
kings  of  Epirus  convened  here  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  whole  nation,  when, 
after  having  performed  the  customary  sacrifices,  they  took  an  oath  that  they 
would  govern  according  to  the  established  laws ;  and  the  people,  in  return, 
swore  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  defend  the  kingdom.  Cramer  seeks  to 
identify  it  with  some  ruins  near  Joanina,  in  a  south-southwest  direction,  and 
about  four  hours  from  that  city.    Leake  leaves  the  site  uncertain. 

Modern  travellers  have  expressed  some  surprise  that  no  mention  is  made  in 
history  of  the  Lake  of  Joanina,  and  have  even  been  led  to  suppose  that  this 
considerable  expanse  of  water  could  not  have  existed  in  ancient  times  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  present  Lake  of  Joanina  is  the  ancient  Palus  Pambdtis 
(Uafi6uTt(  Ai/inv)  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  He  describes  it  as  a  lake  having 
an  island  in  the  middle,  containing  a  remarkable  hill,  which  was  fortified  by  Jus- 
tinian, and  to  which  he  removed  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  city  of  Eurea, 
which  was  in  a  defenceless  state.  The  fortress  of  Joanina  now  occupies  the 
site  of  Justinian's  castle,  and  the  city  of  Joanina  that  of  the  ancient  Eurcea,  in 
all  probability. 

We  must  now  close  this  description  of  Epirus  with  some  account  of  the  city 
and  republic  of  Anbracia,  This  celebrated  city  was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arackthus  or  Arcthon,  a  short  distance  from  the  waters  of  the  Sinus  Ambraaus, 
to  which  it  gave  name  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  some  Corinthians 
headed  by  Tolgus  or  Torgus,  who  was  either  the  brother  or  the  son  of  Cypselua. 
chief  of  Corinth.  It  early  acquired  maritime  celebrity  by  reason  of  its  advan- 
tageous position,  and  was  a  powerful  and  independent  city  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which  it  espoused  the  cause  of  Co- 
rinth and  Sparta.    At  a  later  period  we  find  its  independence  threatened  bv 
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Philip,  who  seems  to  have  entertained  the  project  of  annexing  it  to  the  do- 
minions of  his  brother-in-law,  Alexander,  king  of  the  Molossians.  Whether  it 
actually  fell  into  the  power  of  that  monarch  is  uncertain*  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  haying  been  in  the  occupation  of  Philip,  since  the  Ambraciots,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  on  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
throne,  ejected  the  Macedonian  garrison  stationed  in  their  city.  Ambracia,  how- 
eTcr,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  freedom  which  it  thus  regained,  for,  haying  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  we  are  told  that  it  was  selected  by  that  prince  as  his 
usual  place  of  residence.  Many  years  after,  being  under  the  dominion  of  the 
.Etolians,  who  were  at  that  time  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  it  sus- 
tained a  siege  against  the  latter,  almost  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  ancient  war- 
fare for  the  gallantry  and  perseverance  displayed  in  the  defence  of  the  place. 
Ambracia  at  last  opened  its  gates  to  the  foe,  and  was  stripped  of  all  the  statues 
and  pictures  with  which  it  had  been  so  richly  adorned  by  Pyrrhus.  From  this 
time  it  sank  into  a  state  of  insignificance,  and  Augustus,  by  transferring  its 
inhabitants  to  Nicopoits,  completed  its  desolation.  It  stood  near  the  modern 
Arta,  which  town  also  gives  its  modern  name  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf. 

* 

•  CORCYRA. 

L  This  celebrated  island,  which,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  coast 
of  Epirus,  seems  naturally  to  belong  to  this  part  of  our  subject, 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Kepicvpa.   It  is  now  Corfu. 

II.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  known  by  the  name  of  Dre- 
pdne,  perhaps  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  scythe  (d>e- 
vdvrj).  To  this  name  succeeded  that  of  Scheria,  always  used 
by  Homer,  and  by  which  it  was  probably  known  in  his  time. 
Prom  the  Odyssey  we  learn  that  this  island  was  then  inhabit- 
ed by  Phceacians,  a  people  who,  even  at  that  early  period,  had 
acquired  considerable  skill  in  nautical  affairs,  and  possessed  ex- 
tensive commercial  relations,  since  they  traded  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  also  with  Eubcea  and  other  countries. 

Historical  Sketch. 

I.  Homer's  account  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Phacacians  came  from  another 
country,  which  he  calls  Hyperia,  whence  they  had  been  expelled  by  their  more 
powerful  neighbors  the  Cyclopes.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  to  what 
country  he  alludes.  The  commentators  on  the  poet  imagine  that  Sicily  is  meant, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Camlrina,  a  city  of  that  island,  having  once  been  called 
Hypena  ;  and  also  from  the  Cyclopes,  according  to  Homer  himself,  having  once 
bad  their  abode  in  Sicily.  But  it  seems  vorj  improbable  that  the  Pheacians 
would  have  removed  to  such  a  distance,  and  it  may  be  doubted,  also,  whether 
the  Cyclopes  were  ever  a  real  people. 

II.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Phaeacians  came  from  the  continent  of  IUyria 
or  Epirus.  Mannert  thinks  they  were  Liburnian  Illyrians,  and  this  is  not  un- 
likely, as  we  have  seen  that  there  was  an  island  named  Coreyra  on  their  coaat, 
and  they  were  certainly  a  seafaring  people.  But  what  is  still  more  conclusive 
is  the  fact  mentioned  by  Strabo,  that  the  Corinthians,  when  they  colonized  the 
island,  found  it  already  occupied  by  the  I.iburni.    Apollonius  slates  that  Cor- 
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cyra  had  received  a  colony  of  Colchians  before  the  arrival  of  the  Corinthians. 
Plutarch  speaks  also  of  an  Eretrian  colony ;  but  it  is  to  Corinth  that  the  im- 
portance of  this  settlement  unquestionably  belongs. 

III.  Strabo  informs  us  that  Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  touched  at  Cor- 
cyra,  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Sicily,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  Chersicrates, 
a  descendant  of  the  Heraelidae,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  expel  the  Liburni  then 
in  possession  of  the  island.  The  date  of  this  event  may  be  placed  about  768  B.C. 
So  rapid  was  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  this  new  colony,  that  we  find  it  able 
to  cope  with  its  opulent  mother  state  not  many  years  after  its  establishment, 
when  it  defied  the  power  of  Periander,  who  then  had  the  sovereign  direction  of 
its  affairs. 

IV.  At  a  later  period  we  find  Corcyra  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Corinth,  on 
the  subject  of  Epidamnus.  A  war  followed  between  the  states,  which  was  a 
prelude  to  the  great  Peloponnesian  war.  Corcyra  had  at  first  the  advantage, 
and  defeated  the  Corinthian  fleet  off  Actium  ;  but  the  Corinthians  being  joined 
by  other  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  tho  Corcyreans  had  recourse  to  Athens, 
which  made  a  defensive  alliance  with  them.  The  Corcyrean  fleet  of  one  hund- 
red and  ten  triremes,  besides  ten  auxiliary  Athenian  ships,  engaged  with  the 
Corinthian  fleet  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  channel,  near  the  coast  of  Thes- 
protia.  The  fight  ended  in  favor  of  the  Corinthians,  but  the  appearance  of  a 
fresh  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  induced  them  to  return  home 
After  this,  Corcyra  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions  between  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  factions,  the  former  being  favorable  to  the  Peloponnesian  or 
Spartan  alliance,  and  the  latter  to  the  Athenian.  Atrocities  were  committed  by 
both,  which  ended  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  aristocratic  party,  connived  at 
by  the  Athenian  commander.  This  tragedy  occurred  B.C.  425.  Tho  island  re- 
mained in  alliance  with  the  Athenians  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

V.  The  name  of  Corcyra  does  not  again  appear  in  history  until  tho  time  of 
Cassander,  when  it  was  surprised  and  occupied  for  some  time  by  Cleonymus, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  infested  the  seas  of  Greece  and  Italy  with  a  piratical  fleet. 
After  his  departure  it  was  besieged  by  Cassander  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable squadron ;  but  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  having  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  islanders,  attacked  the  Macedonians,  burned  several  of  their 
ships,  and  dispersed  the  remainder.  Corcyra  was  afterward  attacked  by  Pyrrhus, 
when  driven  from  the  throne  of  Epirus  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  On  the  death 
of  that  prince  it  regained  its  independence  for  a  short  time,  but  it  soon  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  lllyrians,  from  whom  it  subsequently  passed  to  the  Romans. 

Localities  of  Corcyra. 

Corcyra,  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  was  situate  precisely  where  the  mod. 
•rn  town  of  Corfu  stands.  Scylax  speaks  of  three  harbors,  one  of  which  was 
remarkable  for  its  beamy,  and  is  probably  that  to  which  Thucydides  gives  the 
name  of  Hyllaicus.  Near  it  was  the  citadel,  and  the  more  elevated  part  of  the 
city.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  citadel  obtained  the  name  of  Kopvfa,  from  its 
two  conical  hill*  or  crests,  which  appellation  was  in  process  of  time  applied  to 
the  whole  town,  and  finally  to  the  island  itself.  Hence  the  modern  name  of 
the  city  and  island  of  Corfu,  which  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  former  name. 

To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Corcyra  was  the  town  and  port  of  Cassidpe,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  where 
there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  a  temple  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Cassias.  Suetonius  relates,  that  Nero, 
in  a  voyage  made  to  this  island,  sang  in  public  at  the  altar  of  the  god. 
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Ptolemy  also  notices  Ca»*iope<  and  near  it  a  cape  of  the  same  name,  Cas- 
siopt  Promontorium,  now  Capo  di  SanU  Caterina.  The  farthest  point  of  the 
island  to  the  northwest  bore  the  appellation  of  Phalacrum  Promontorium,  now 
Capo  Drasti.  More  to  the  south,  but  on  the  same  aide,  Ptolemy  places  a  cape 
which  he  calls  Amphipdgut,  answering,  probably,  to  the  modern  Capo  S.  An- 
gela. The  southernmost  extremity  of  the  island  was  named  Leueimna,  accord- 
ing to  Thucydides,  near  which  lay  the  islets  called  Sybdta.  The  modern  name 
of  the  promontory  is  Capo  Bunco. 

Southeast  of  Corcyra  are  two  small  islands  which  bore  anciently  the  common 
name  of  Paxos,  but  are  now  distinguished  as  Paxo  and  Antipaxo.  Polybiua 
speaks  of  a  naval  fight  which  took  place  in  the  vicinity  between  some  Illyrian 
ships  and  a  combined  fleet  of  Achaeans  and  Acarnanians,  in  which  the  latter 

were  defeated.   Pliny  says  they  were  five  miles  distant  from  Corcyra. 

»•  <• 

IX.  THRACIA. 

1.  Name,  Boundaries,  &c. 

1.  Thracia  (Qp^Ktjj)  was  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  the 
country  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Hcemus  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  jEgean  and  Proponiis ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Euzine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  River  Strymon,  and  the 
chain  of  mountains  forming  the  continuation  of  Mount  Khodfipe. 

II.  The  Thracians  were  divided  into  many  separate  and  in- 
dependent tribes ;  but  the  name  of  Thracians  (Qpptcec)  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  them  collectively  in  very  early  times. 
Thrace,  according  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  was  originally 
called  Perce  (UepKTj). 

Obs.  1.  Ukert  supposes  Perce  to  mean  any  country  in  the  north,  and  quotes 
the  remark  of  Andron  of  Halicarnassus  (Schoi.  ad  Lycaphr.,  894,  1283),  that 
Oceanus  had  four  daughters,  Asia,  Libya,  Europa,  and  Thrace,  from  whom  the 
four  parts  of  the  world  were  named  ;  and  thence  he  concludes  that  Asia  signi- 
fied the  east,  Libya  the  south,  Europa  the  west,  and  Thrace  the  north.  This 
conclusion,  however,  hardly  amounts  to  a  small  probability.  ( Ukert,  Geogr.  dor. 
G.  und  JL,  i ,  p.  282.) 

2.  Josephus  and  many  Biblical  scholars  suppose  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
Tiros,  the  son  of  Japhet  {Gen.,  x.,  2) ;  but  this  opinion  rests  on  little  more  than 
an  apparent  similarity  of  sound. 

•  • 
2.  Historical  Sketch. 

I.  The  Thracians,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  what  arc  called  the  Old  Thracians,  and  who  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  earliest  literature  of  Greece.  An  account  of  these  last  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  Pieria,  in  the  account  of  Macedonia. 

II.  The  Thracians  are  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  Sesostris  (Herod.,  ii.t 
103),  and  subsequently  by  the  Mysians  and  Teucri,  who  crossed  over  into  Eu- 
rope before  the  Trojan  war,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Ionian  Sea  and  tho 
Peneus.  (Herod.,  vii.,  20.)  But  the  first  real  historical  event  respecting  them 
is  their  conquest  by  Megabazus,  the  general  of  Darius,  who  conquered  all  the 
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separate  tribes  with  the  exception  of  the  Satrct,  who  were  the  only  Thracian 
people  that  had  retained  their  independence  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. . 

II.  After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the  Tbracians  appear  to  have 
recovered  their  independence ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponneeian  war,  we 
find  a  powerful  native  empire  in  Thrace,  which  was  under  the  dominion . of  Si- 
talces,  who  is  called  by  Thucydides  (ii.,  29)  King  of  the  Thracians.  This  em- 
pire was  founded  by  the  father  of  Sitalces,  Teres,  king  of  the  Odrjsa,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Thracian  tribes.  It  extended  along  the  coast  from  Abd£ra 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  inland  from  Byzantium  to  the  Levi  and  the 
Strymon.  The  power  of  the  Odrysian  empire,  however,  did  not  last  long.  Io 
little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Sitalces  it  had  lost  its  former 
greatness  ;  and  when  Xenophon  crossed  over  into  Thrace  in  B.C.  400,  he  found 
Mcdocus,  the  reigning  king  of  the  Odrysians,  unable  to  command  the  obedience 
of  his  Thracian  subjects. 

IV.  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  Cotys  was  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  Thracian  chiefs,  and  is  usually  called  King  of  Thrace ;  but  he  was 
deprived  by  Philip  of  almost  all  his  dominions  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
Nestus,  and  became  little  else  than  a  vassal  of  Macedoh.  He  was  a  savage  and 
vindictive  barbarian,  and  was  assassinated  in  B.C.  356.  His  son  Cersobleptes 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  he  was  eventually  stripped  of  all  his  territories  by 
Philip,  who  reduced,  in  B.C.  343,  the  whole  of  southern  Thrace  at  least,  and 
compelled  it  to  pay  tribute.  On  the  death  of  Philip  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment among  the  Thracians  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  at  the  head 
of  which  the  Triballi  placed  themselves  But  Alexander,  by  his  activity,  sup- 
pressed this  rising :  he  crossed  the  range  of  Hsemus,  marched  into  the  country 
of  the  Triballi,  and,  after  defeating  them,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube,  which 
he  crossed,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  on  its  right  bank. 

V.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Thrace  fell  to  the  share  of  Lysimachus,  who 
erected  it  into  an  independent  monarchy  ;  but  it  subsequently  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  left  the 
country  under  the  government  of  Hs  native  rulers,  and  were  probably  contented 
with  what  the  Greeks  called  a  hegemony.  In  the  Roman  war  against  Perseus. 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Thracians,  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  Perseus,  though  the 
Thracians,  just  before  the  war  broke  out,  had  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans. On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  however,  Cotys  was  allowed  to  continue 
in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  he  had  rendered 
to  Perseus. 

VI.  At  what  time  Thrace  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  is 
uncertain,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  constituted  a  distinct  province  until  a  late 
period.  Under  Augustus,  the  country  north  of  Hacmus  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  afterward  erected  into  a  separate  province  named  Masia.  It 
is  from  this  time  that  the  range  of  Mount  Haeraua  becomes,  strictly  speaking,, 
the  northern  boundary  of  Thrace.  The  boundary  on  the  west  differed  at  various 
times.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  seems  to  have  been  tho  Nestus ;  but  the  more 
ancient  boundary  was  the  Strymon,  as  we  have  given  it. 

3.  Mountains. 

I.  HjEmus,  a  range  of  mountains,  stretching  its  great  belt 
round  the  north  of  Thrace,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with 
the  iEgean.    The  modern  name  is  Emineh  Dag,  or  Balkan. 
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The  ancients  regarded  this  range  as  one  of  the  highest  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  Polybius,  however,  thought  it 
inferior  in  elevation  to  the  Alps,  in  which  he  was  doubtless  cor- 
rect. It  was  reported  that  from  the  summit  could  be  seen  at 
once  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube,  and  the  Alps.  The 
length  of  the  chain  of  Heemus  is  five  hundred  miles,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Venice  to  the  Black  Sea. 

II.  Rhodope,  a  mountain  range,  forming  in  a  great  degree 
the  western  boundary  of  Thrace,  and  evidently  identical  with 
the  Scomius  of  Thucydides.  It  is  now  Despoto-Dag.  The- 
ocritus classes  it  with  the  highest  summits  of  the  ancient  world. 

III.  Pangjeus,  a  ridge  apparently  connected  with  the  central 
chain  of  Rhodope  and  Hcemus,  and  which,  branching  off  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  closed  upon  the  coast  at  the  defile  of 
Acontisma.  It  is  now  called  Pundar  Dagh,  or  Castagnats. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  Mount  Pangseus  contained  gold  and 
silver  mines,  which  were  worked  by  the  Pieres,  Odomanti,  and 
Satra,  clans  of  Thraoe,  but  especially  the  latter.  These  val- 
uable mines  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Thasians, 
who  were  the  first  settlers  on  this  coast,  and  they  accordingly 
formed  an  establishment  in  this  vicinity  at  a  place  named  Oe- 
nides. 

4.  Promontories. 

1.  Philia  Promontorium,  called,  also,  Hcemi  Extrema,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Haimus,  forming  a 
bold  promontory,  running  out  into  the  Euxine,  and  now  Cape 
Emineh.  2.  Thynias  Promontorium,  below  the  preceding,  and 
on  the  same  sea,  now  Cape  Inada,  or,  as  some  call  the  name, 
Kiada.  3.  Hestias  Promontorium  and  Chrysoceras,  both  near 
Byzantium.  4.  Mastmia  Promontorium,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Hellespont,  now  Capo  Greco,  or  Jenischer.  5.  Sarpedo- 
nium  Promontorium,  at  the  upper  entrance  of  the  Melas  Sinus, 
and  now  Cape  Dragontina.  Some,  less  correctly,  make  this 
correspond  to  Capo  Greco.  6.  Serrheum  Promontorium,  to  the 
northwest,  now  Capo  Makri.  7.  Ismarium  Promontorium,  to 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  Marogna. 
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5.  River  s. 

1.  Hebrus,  now  the  Marilza,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  chain  of  Heemus,  which  sep- 
arates the  plains  of  Thrace  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and,  after  receiving  several  tributaries,  falls  into  the  /Egean 
near  the  city  of  jEnos.  An  estuary,  which  it  forms  at  its 
mouth,  was  called  Stentoris  Palus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Enos. 
The  sands  of  this  river  were  said  to  be  auriferous.  According 
to  the  ancient  my thoiogiste,  after  Orpheus  had  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  Thracian  Bacchantes,  his  head  and  lyre  were  cast 
into  the  Hebrus,  and,  being  carried  down  the  river  to  the  sea, 
were  borne  by  the  waves  to  the  island  of  Lesbos.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hebrus  with  the  Tonskus  and  Harpessus,  Orestes 
was  said  to  have  purified  himself  from  his  mother's  blood.  Sev- 
eral streams  swell  the  waters  of  the  Hebrus.  First,  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank,  the  Harpcssus,  now  Arda  ;  then,  a 
short  distance  from  this,  on  the  left  or  northern  bank,  the 
Tonskus  or  Tonzus  of  Ptolemy,  now  the  Tory  a  /  then  the  Ar- 
tiscus  of  Herodotus,  now  the  Bujuk-dcre ;  farther  south  it  is 
joined  by  the  Agrianes,  now  the  Ergene,  which,  according  to 
the  same  historian,  receives  the  Contadesdus,  now  the  Sarad- 
jala;  and  the  Contadesdus,  the  Teams,  now  the  Teke-dere. 
It  was  at  the  head  of  this  last  river  that  Darius,  in  his  Scyth- 
ian expedition,  erected  a  pillar,  with  an  inscription,  pronoun- 
cing the  water  of  the  Tearus  to  bo  the  purest  and  best  in  the 
universe. 

2.  Nestus  (less  correctly  Nessus)  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, and  this  arrangement  subsequently  remained  unchanged 
by  the  Romans  on  their  conquest  of  the  latter  empire.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  it  rose  in  Mount  Scomius.  The  Nes- 
tus fell  into  the  iEgean  opposite  the  island  of  Thasos,  and  a 
short  distance  to  the  west  of  Abdera.  In  the  Middle  Ages  its 
name  was  corrupted  to  Mestus,  and  is  still  called  Mesto  by  the 
modern  Greeks.  The  Turkish  name  is  Kara~su,  or  "  Black 
Water." 

3.  Strymon,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Scomius,  and  after 
a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  falling  into  the  Sinus 
Strymdnicus,  to  which  it  gave  name.    The  Strymon  formed 
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the  earlier  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  Mace- 
donia was  extended  more  to  the  east,  and  the  Nest  us  became 
the  boundary.  The  modern  name  of  the  Strymon  is  the  Stru- 
ma) according  to  Leake,  who  also  makes  the  Turkish  name 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Nestus,  namely,  the  Kara-su.  The 
modern  name  of  the  Sinus  Strymonicus  is  the  Gulf  of  Contcssa. 
Its  northern  extremity,  however,  according  to  Leake,  is  called 
the  Bay  of  Remit  nn. 

6.  Straits,  &c. 

1.  HelUspontus,  now  the  Dardanelles,  and,  according  to  mycologists,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  Helle's  having  been  drowned  therein,  *EAA?f 
Tvvror,  "  the  Sea  of  Hclle"  The  modern  name  is  supposed  to  come  from  the 
ancient  Dardama  in  its  vicinity.  The  Hellespont  is  famed  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  built  over  it  by  Xerxes,  and  also  for  the  legend  of  Hero  and  I^ander 
Passing  up  this  strait,  wc  have  on  the  left  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  which  re- 
mains to  be  described.  We  pass  from  the  Hellespont  into  the  Prop&ntis,  or  Sea 
of  Marmara,  and  on  reaching  its  upper  extremity  we  come  to  the  Thracan  Bos- 
porus, now  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  and  which  has  already  been  referred  to 
elsewhere  (p.  9,  *eq).  The  Propontis  received  its  ancient  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  lying  in  front  of  or  before  the  Pontus  Euxtnus  (rrpo  Uovrov).  The 
modern  appellation  comes  from  the  modern  name  of  the  island  of  Proconnesux, 
which  will  be  described  in  the  account  of  Asia  Minor. 

2.  Emerging  from  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  we  enter  on  the  Euxino,  of  which 
an  account  has  already  been  given  (p  236).  At  the  northeastern  extremity  of 
the  Euxine  wc  come  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and  the  Tauric  Chersonese, 
which,  not  belonging  to  the  geography  of  Greece,  have  been  elsewhere  described 
(p  9,  237,  seqq.). 

■ 

7.  Products. 

Cor*  in  abundance  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  which  hence  formed  one  of 
the  granaries  of  Athens  ;  fruit  in  the  plains,  but  not  in  the  high  and  bleak  mount- 
ains ;  wine,  oil ;  various  metals,  but  more  especially  gold. 

8.  Character  of  the  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  Thracian  nation,  according  to  Herodotus,  was,  next  to  the  Indians, 
the  most  numerous  of  all,  and,  if  united  under  one  head,  would  have  been  in- 
vincible. He  observes  that  the  usages  of  the  different  tribes  were  similar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Gettr ,  the  Trausi,  anil  those  who  dwelt  above  the  Crestonai. 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  the  most  striking  nationai  peculiarities  of  the 
Thraeians  represent  them  as  a  savage  and  barbarous  people,  which  is  supported 
by  other  ancient  writers,  though  the  districts  on  the  southern  coast  seem  to 
have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization,  owing  to  the  numerous  Greek 
cities  which  were  founded  there  at  various  times. 

II.  The  Thraeians,  according  to  Herodotus,  sold  their  children  to  bo  carried 
out  of  the  country  as  slaves  ;  they  purchased  their  wives  with  great  sums  ;  they 
punctured  or  tattooed  their  bodies,  and  regarded  this  as  a  mark  of  noble  birth ; 
agriculture  they  despised,  and  considered  it  most  honorable  to  live  by  war  and 
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robbery.  Deep  drinking  prevailed  among  them  extensively,  and  the  quarrels 
over  their  cups  became  almost  proverbial.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  Thracian 
warrior  carried  a  shield,  and  was  dressed  io  goat-skin  trowsers  ;  a  fox-skin  cap 
covered  his  head  ;  a  spear  and  dagger  were  his  weapons  of  ofTencc.  Human 
sacrifices  were  customary  on  important  national  occasions. 

9.  Thracian  Tribes. 

1.  The  Triballi,  in  the  northwest,  about  the  Angrus,  extending  east  to  the 
River  Oscius,  in  the  territory  of  the  modem  Sophia.  They  consequently  oc- 
cupied modern  Servia  and  a  portion  of  Bulgaria.  They  were  so  powerful  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  Pcloponncsian  war,  they  wrested  the  power  from  the  Odrysa% 
and  sent  thirty  thousand  men  to  destroy  Abdera.  But  soon  after  the  reign  of 
Alexander  they  were  so  oppressed  by  the  Gauls  and  Bastarna,  and  then  so 
roughly  handled  by  the  Illyrian  Autanaia,  that  the  remainder  of  them  were  fain 
to  cross  the  Danube,  and  seek  refuge  among  the  Gate. 

2.  The  Crobyziy  eastward  of  the  foregoing,  and  extending  to  the  River  IatUra. 
3.  The  Trausi,  who  wept  when  their  children  were  born,  and  were  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  joy  at  the  death  of  their  friends.  4.  The  Dii,  in  Mount  Rhodopty 
probably  the  same  as  the  Daki,  and  called  by  the  Greeks  MacJuerophon,  from 
their  short  dirks.  5.  The  Bessi,  descended  from  the  preceding,  and  dwelling  in 
that  quarter  where  Rhodope  diverges  from  Hacmus ;  these  were  the  most  bar- 
barous of  all  the  Thracians,  being  mere  robbers.  6.  The  Satra,  a  branch  of  the 
Bessi,  resident  in  the  snow-clad  mountains  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Stry- 
mon.  They  had  an  oracle  of  Bacchus,  the  interpreters  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  Bessi.    7.  The  Treves  and  Ttlatai,  about  the  head  of  the  Angrus. 

8;  The  Dolonci,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  9.  The  Apsinthtt,  neighbors  of 
the  preceding.  10.  The  Pali,  on  the  River  Hebrus.  11.  The  Cicines,  next  to 
them  on  the  west,  famous  for  their  wine,  gold,  and  cavalry.  12.  The  Bistones, 
about  the  Lake  Bistonis,  where  Pliny  subsequently  places  the  Corptlli,  in  the 
Corpillian  pass.  13.  The  Sapai  or  Sail,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus,  near  the 
Sapsean  defile  and  the  forts  or  castles  of  the  Pierians.  14.  The  Odomantt,  who, 
as  well  as  the  Satra,  worked  the  gold  mines  of  Pangaus.  15.  The  Edbnts,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  in  whose  country  the  Athenians  built  Amphipohs. 
16.  The  Odrysa,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  Historical  Sketch  of 
Thrace. 

10.  Cities  op  Thrace. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Eddnes  we  have,  1.  Myrtinus,  one  of 
their  principal  towns,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymony  near  its 
mouth,  and  to  the  southeast  of  the  Cercinitts  Palus,  now  Lake 
Takinos.  This  city  is  often  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the 
place  chosen  by  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  for  his  settlement,  which 
was  granted  to  him  by  Darius,  in  consideration  of  the  import- 
ant services  he  had  rendered  that  sovereign  in  the  Scythian 
expedition.  The  advantages  which  this  situation  presented  to 
the  enterprising  Ionian  consisted  in  an  abundant  supply  of  tim- 
ber for  ship-building,  the  number  of  mariners  and  soldiers  whioh 
the  country  afforded,  the  richness  of  the  mines  it  contained,  and 
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its  proximity  to  the  Greek  colonies.    His  designs,  however,  did 

not  escape  the  vigilant  observation  of  Megabyzus,  -who  com- 
manded The  Persian  army  in  Thrace,  and,  on  his  representation 
to  Darius,  Histiams  was  recalled.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Myrcinus  had  fallen  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
TCdoncs,  but  it  subsequently  went  over  to  Brasidas.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  place  probably  corresponds  to  that  of  Orphano. 
2.  Near  this  town  was  'Kwta  'OdoL  called  bv  the  Latin  writers 
No  rem  Via  \  a  spot  doubtless  deriving  its  name  from  the  num- 
ber of  roads  which  met  here  from  diflerent  parts  of  Thrace  and 
Maccdon  ;  a  supposition  confirmed  by  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored this  country,  and  who  report  that  all  the  principal  com- 
munications between  the  coast  and  the  plains  must  have  led 
through  this  pass.  It  was  here,  according  to  Herodotus,  that 
Xerxes  and  his  army  crossed  the  Strymon  on  bridges,  after  hav- 
ing offered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses  to  that  river,  and  buried 
alive  nine  youths  and  maidens.  M.  In  this  immediate  vicinity 
the  Athenians  afterward  founded  a  colonv,  which  became  so 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Amphipolis,  an  appellation  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  of  its  be  in*;  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  River  Strymon,  which  a  little  above  the  city  made 
a  considerable  lake  or  marsh.  The  position  of  Amphipolis  was 
one  of  the  most  important,  in  Greece.  It  stood  in  a  pass  which 
traversed  the  mountains  bordering  on  the  Sinus  Sfr////i <;///> us, 
and  commanded  the.  only  easy  communication  from  the  coast 
of  that  gulf  into  the  great  Macedonian  plains.  The  surrender 
of  Amphipolis  to  .Hrasidas  was  a  severe  blow  to  ihe  prosperity 
and  irood  fortune  of  the  Athenians,  and  Timeydides,  who  ar- 
rived too  late  with  the  licet  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  was  banished  in  consequence.  ('Icon  was  sent 
to  recover  possession  of  the  place,  but  his  army  was  totally 
routed,  and  he  himself  slain.  Brasidas,  also,  who  was  com- 
mander against  him.  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  conflict. 
Amphipolis,  after  this,  never  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  It  was  subsequently  taken  by  Philip,  and  from 
that  time  became  a  Macedonian  town.  On  the  subjugation 
of  this  country  by  the  Romans,  it  was  constituted  the  chief 
town  of  the  first  region  of  the  conquered  territory.  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire  it  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  name  for  that 
of  CJirysopo/is.  The  spot  on  which  its  ruins  may  still  be  traced 
bears  the  name  of  Jcnikcui. 
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4.  Eion,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  a  colony  of  Meiule 
in  Macedonia,  distant  twenty-five  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of 

which,  according  to  Thucydides,  it  was  the  port.  It  was  from 
this  place  that  Xerxes  sailed  to  Asia,  on  his  return  from  Greece 
after  the  battle  of  Halamb*.  Boges  was  left  in  command  of 
the  town  on  the  retreat  of  tho  Persian  armies,  and  made  a 
most  gallant  defence  when  besieged  by  the  Grecian  forces  uu- 
der  Cinion.  On  the  total  failure,  however,  of  all  means  of  sub- 
sistence, he  destroyed  himself,  together  with  his  family  and  all 
his  valuables.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  Byzantine  town  was  built 
on  the  site  of  F/ion,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Contessa. 

Continuing  along  the  coast  to  the  east  of  the  Strymon,  wo 
find  a  small  part  of  the  Edonian  territory  inhabited  by  the  Pi~ 
€res,  a  people  of  whom  we  will  make  further  mention  under  the 
head  of  Macedonia.  Thucydides  informs  us  that,  on  their  ex- 
pulsion from  that  country,  they  retired  across  the  Strymoru 
and  settled  on  (ho  shores  of  the  Sinus  Sfrytndnieus,  which  was 
sometimes  called,  from  them,  Sinus  Piericus.  Herodotus  men- 
tions Per  gam  us  and  Phot?  res  as  two  of  their  fortresses,  near 
which  the  Persian  army  passed  on  their  march  toward  Greece. 
To  the  east  of  these  was  (Esyme,  or,  as  Homer  writes  the  name, 
jEsT/me,  a  sea-port  town.  In  the  time  of  Stephanus  Byzanti- 
nus  it  was  called  Emathia.  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  near 
the  modern  Eski  Car a  la. 

Resuming  our  survey  of  the  Edonian  cities,  we  come  to, 

5.  Scapte-Hylr  {^Kamif  *Y?>t)),  called,  also,  Scaptesyle  (£*air- 
T?/en  A?/),  a  small  place  to  the  northeast  of  (Esyme,  celebrated 
for  its  rich  gold  mines,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  belonged 
to  the  Thasians,  and  produced  annually  eighty  talents.  In  these 
mines  Thucydides  the  historian  had  some  property,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  and,  according  to  Marcellinus,  he  had  obtained  this 
by  marrying  a  Thracian  heiress.  The  same  writer  states  that 
he  resided  here  after  his  banishment,  and  employed  himself  in 
arranging  the  materials  for  Ins  history.  According  to  D'An- 
ville  and  lleiehard,  this  place  answers  to  the  modern  Skepsilat. 

6.  -Datas,  a  sea-port,  to  the  northeast,  was  tho  scene  of  an  en- 
gagement between  the  natives  and  the  Athenian  colonists,  who 
had  attempted  to  settle  in  Ihis  territory,  with  a  view  of  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  the  gold  mines.  The  latter  were  defeat- 
ed with  great  loss.    According  to  Strabo,  the  territory  of  Datos 
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presented  great  advantages ;  it  was  highly  fertile,  and  possessed 
excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  most  valuable 
gold  mines.  Hence  arose  the  proverb  Ariroc  dyaduv,  i.  e.}  "  an 
abundance  of  good  things."  Leake  thinks  that  Datos  and  Ne- 
apolis,  or  the  modem  Cavala,  were  one  and  the  same  place, 
though  on  maps  they  are  laid  down  as  separate  but  closely-conr 
tiguous  places. 

On  reaching  the  defile  of  Acontisma,  to  the  east  of  Datos,  we 
encounter  the  range  of  Pangreus,  already  referred  to,  and  which, 
ooming  down  in  a  northwest  direction,  closes  here  upon  the 
coast.  This  celebrated  ridge  forms  at  this  point  a  natural  divi- 
sion between  the  maritime  part  of  the  district  which  we  are 
considering  and  the  interior,  and  to  the  latter  we  now  turn. 

The  chief  place  of  importance  in  the  interior  of  the  Edonian 
territory  was  Crcnides,  afterward  Philippi.  It  seems  that  the 
valuable  mines  in  Mount  Pangseus  naturally  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  .Thasians,  who  were  the  first  settlers  on  this 
coast,  and  they  accordingly  formed  an  establishment  in  this  vi- 
cinity, at  a  place  called  Crenides  (Kp^vafec),  from  the  ciroura- 
stance  of  its  being  surrounded  by  numerous  sources  (tpr/voi), 
which  descended  from  the  neighboring  mountains.  Philip  of 
Macedon  having  turned  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Thrace, 
the  possession  of  Crenides  and  Mount  Pangams  naturally  en- 
tered into  his  views.  Accordingly,  he  invaded  this  country,  ex- 
pelled the  feeble  Cotys  from  his  throne,  and  then  proceeded  to 
found  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thasian  colony,  which 
he  named  after  himself,  Philippi.  When  Macedonia  became 
subject  to  the  Romans,  the  advantages  attending  the  peculiar 
situation  of  Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony  there ; 
and  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  it  was  already, 
at  that  period,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  this  part  of 
their  empire.  It  is,  moreover,  celebrated  in  history  from  the 
great  victory  gained  here  by  Antony  and  Octavianus  over  the 
forces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by  which  tho  republican  party 
was  completely  subdued.  Philippi,  however,  is  rendered  far 
more  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  first 
place  in  Europe  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  St.  Paul 
(A.D.  51).  Tho  ruins  of  the  place  still  retain  tho  name  of  Fil- 
ibah.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  Rosa  centifolia,  which  grew 
in  great  beauty  near  Philippi,  being  indigenous  on  Mount  Pan- 
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gams.  Nicander  mentions  another  sort  which  bloomed  in  the 
gardens  of  Midas,  in  Thrace. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Satra,  Sapcei,  and  Bi stones,  we  find, 
1.  NicapMis  ad  Nestum,  near  the  River  Nestus,  and  now  Nico- 
poli.  2.  Abdera,  on  the  sea,  and  to  the  east  of  the  River  Nestus. 
This  was  an  opulent  and  celebrated  Greek  city,  founded  origi- 
nally by  Timesius  of  Clazomense ;  but  as  this  settlement  did 
not  prosper,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  natives,  it  was  subse- 
quently recolonized  by  a  large  body  of  Teians  from  Ionia,  who, 
as  Herodotus  asserts,  had  abandoned  their  city  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Harpagus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  It  was  already  a 
largo  and  wealthy  town  when  Xerxes  arrived  there  on  his  way 
to  Greece.  On  that  same  monarch's  return  from  Greece,  he 
presented  the  town  with  his  golden  cimeter  and  train  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  reception  he  had  met  with  there.  We 
learn  from  Thucydides  that  Abdera  was  the  limit  of  the  Odrys- 
ian  empire  to  the  west.  Abdera  continued  to  increase  in  pros- 
perity and  importance,  and  its  having  given  birth  to  the  two 
philosophers  Democritus  and  Protagoras  added  much  to  its  ce- 
lebrity. Still,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  the  people  of 
Abdera,  as  a  body,  were  reputed  to  be  a  stupid  race,  and  many 
sayings  arose  at  their  expense.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  degen- 
erated into  a  very  small  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Polysty- 
lus  was  attached.  Its  ruins  are  said  to  exist  near  Cape  Ba- 
Umstra.  A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Abdera  were  the  city 
and  lake  of  Pistyrus,  and  beyond  these,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bistones,  was  another  lake  named  Bistonis  Locus,  into  which 
flowed  two  rivers,  namely,  the  Travus  and  Compsatus.  3.  Di- 
caa,  a  Greek  city,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bistonis  Lacus,  and  the 
site  of  which  is  thought  to  be  marked  by  the  modern  Boar 
Kalis. 

Passing  into  the  territory  of  the  defines,  we  come  to,  1.  Ma- 
ronea,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Schamus,  and  a 
Greek  town  of  some  note.  According  to  Scymnus,  it  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Chios.  Pliny  states  that  the  more 
ancient  name  was  Ortagurea.  The  same  writer  extols  the 
excellence  of  its  wine.  The  ruins  of  this  place  still  retain  the 
name  of  Marogna.  2.  SerrheuM,  to  the  east,  near  the  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name,  and  now  Macri.  3.  Zone,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
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Orpheus  drew  down  after  him  the  woods  and  wild  beasts. 

4.  Doriseus,  a  fortress  in  a  vast  plain,  near  the  coast,  watered 
by  the  great  river  Ilebrus.  The  fortress  was  erected  by  order 
of  Darius,  at  the  time  of  his  Scythian  expedition.  Here  it  was 
that  Xerxes  numbered  the  multitude  fie  was  conducting  into 
Greece.  Donseus  was  near  the  Hcbrus.  An  estuary  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river  was  called  Str.ntdris  Palus.  Crossing  the 
Hcbrus,  we  come  to  the  territory  of  the  Ajtsynthii,  in  which 
we  need  mention  only  the  city  of  sEnos,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Simtoris  Palus,  where  it  communicates  by  a  narrow  passage 
with  the  sea.  Herodotus  calls  it  an  /Kolic  city,  without  spec- 
ifying from  which  of  the  .Kolie  settlements  it  derived  its  origin: 
bui  Scymnus  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Mytilene.  Apollodorus 
and  Strabo  inform  us  than  its  more-  ancient  name  was  Po/lt/o- 
brta,  or  The  "City  of  I'oltys,"  with  regard  to  the  termination 
of  which  word,  consult  page  1(31  of  this  work.  Virgil  supposes 
yKneas  to  have  landeil  on  this  coast,  after  leaving  Tmv.  ami  to 
have  discovered  hen-  the  tomh  of  the  murdered  l'olydorus ;  he 
also  intimates  that  he  founded  a  city  here,  which  he  named  after 
himself.  This,  however,  is  mere  |>oetic  fiction.  Homer,  more- 
over, makes  /Knos  to  have  existed  hefore  the  siege  of  Troy. 
After  the  death  of  1  jysimaehus,  /Enos,  together  with  Maronna, 
and  the  other  places  on  this  part,  of  the,  Thraeian  coast,  f  II  into 
the  possession  of  the  kircjs  ()|"  Kgypt.  It  afh  rward  was  \a>- 
t rayed  into  the  hands  of  the  .Macedonian  monarch  Philip,  and 
subsequently  lell  under  the  Roman  power.  Tin:  Romans  made 
it  a  free  city.  The  modern  name  remains  the  same  as  the  an- 
cient. After  leaving  /Enos,  the  coast  makes  a  bold  indenta- 
tion, forming  the  Mr/as  Si/ms,  now  the  Gulf  of  Sams,  into 
which  empties  a  river  called  anciently  the  Mr/as.  and  now  the 
Cavatcha.    This  brings  us  to  the  Thravian  ('hfrsonisc. 

CHERSONESUS. 

I.  Thodgu  the  Thraeian  Chersonese,  or,  as  it  is  Mmietimes  designated,  the 
Chersonese  on  the  Hellespont,  formed  hut  a  {small  |Hirtioti  of  the  extensive  coun- 
try to  which  it  was  annexed,  yet  its  fertility  of  soil  ami  proximity  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  early  attracted  an  intiux  uf  ( ireeiah  settlers,  and  its  shores  soon 
became  crowded  with  tlonrishins,'  and  [millions  cities. 

II.  U'e  are  told  hy  Thueydidcs  thai,  dunni;  lite  sie.^e  of  Troy,  this  country 
wa*  always  occupied  hy  a  lar:/e  purlieu  of  the  (ireeian  armament,  stationed 
ttt'-re  to  cultivate  ihc  sml,  ami  furnish  prov ismri.s  lor  the  hesie^inn  force.  Ku- 
ripides,  however,  says  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  J'olyme.-.tor. 
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III.  From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  in  after  times  the  Dolonci,  a  Thracian 
tribe,  holding  the  Chersonese,  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  neighboring  Ap- 

consultcd  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  The  god,  in  reply,  advised  them  to  elect  for 
their  chief  the  first  person  to  whom  they  should  stand  indebted  for  the  rites  of 
hospitality  on  their  return  homeward.  Accordingly,  as  they  passed  through 
Attica,  they  were  invited  into  the  house  of  Miltiades,  a  noble  and  wealthy  Athe- 
nian. The  Dolonci,  having  acquainted  Miltiades  with  the  oracle  delivered  to 
them,  offered  him  the  sovereignty  of  their  country,  which  he  accepted,  and, 
having  quitted  Attica,  he  took  possession  of  his  newly-acquired  principality. 
At  his  death  his  nephew  Stesagoras  succeeded,  who  afterward  bequeathed  the 
crown  to  his  brother,  the  famous  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon.  This  celebrated 
character  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  Chersonese,  and  withdrew  to  Athens, 
from  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  Darius,  whose  enmity  he  had  provoked. 

IV.  On  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Chersonese  was  overrun  with  Persian 
troops,  by  whom  several  of  its  towns  were  garrisoned  j  but,  after  the  battles  of 
Salamis  and  Mycale,  the  Grecian  fleet  removed  to  the  Hellespont,  and  succeeded 
in  reconquering  tho  whole  of  the  country,  which  henceforth  became  dependent 
on  Athens,  until  the  disastrous  battle  of  ^gospotamos,  when  it  resumed  its 
state  of  independence.  Dercyllidas,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  who  had  a  com- 
mand in  Asia  Minor,  raised  a  fortification,  at  the  reqnest  of  the  inhabitants, 
across  the  isthmus,  and  by  this  great  undertaking  effectually  secured  the  coun- 
try from  the  incursions  of  the  Thracians. 

V.  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  we  find  Cersohleptes,  the  son  of  Cotys,  acknowl- 
edged  as  sovereign  of  the  Chersonese  j  but  of  this  possession  he  was  deprived 
by  the  Athenians,  as  he  had  been  of  the  rest  of  his  territory  by  the  King  of 
Maccdon.  The  Athenians,  not  long  after,  sent  a  colony  under  the  direction  of 
Diopcithes,  to  strengthen  their  settlements  in  that  quarter.  Philip  subsequently 
made  an  attempt  to  conquer  the  Hellespontine  cities,  but,  having  failed  in  the 
siege  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces 
The  towns  of  the  Chersonese  made  a  decree  on  that  occasion,  by  which  they 
awarded  a  crown  of  gold,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Gratitude  and  the  Athenian 

.  people  for  their  deliverance  from  the  enemy. 

VI.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Chersonese,  together  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  Thrace,  was  allotted  to  Ly»imaehu.s,  who  founded  on  the  isthmus  the 
city  of  Ly  si  mac  hi  a,  which  he  made  his  principal  residence.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Macedonian  war,  most  of  the  Chcrsonitic  towns  were  in  the  occupation 
of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  afterward  of  Antiochus,  and  finally  of  the  Romans 

Cities  of  the  Chersonese. 

On  crossing  the  Kiver  Melas,  we  come  to,  1,  the  port  of  Dirts;  then  2,  follows 
Cobrys,  which  Scylax  calls  the  haven  of  Cardia.  Next  in  order  we  have,  3 
Cardta,  a  town  of  some  note,  situate  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  near 
the  isthmus.  It  owed  its  origin,  as  Scymnus  reports,  to  some  Clazomenians 
and  Milesians.  Pliny  asserts  that  it  took  its  name  from  its  position,  the  ground 
on  winch  it  stood  being  shaped  like  a  human  heart  {napMa).  Eumenes,  one  of 
Alexander's  most  able  generals,  and  Hieronymus  tho  historian,  were  natives  of 
Cardia.  When  Lysimachus  took  possession  of  the  Chersonese,  and  the  towns 
on  tho  Thracian  side  of  the  Hellespont,  he  founded  a  city  near  the  site  of  Car- 
dia, which  was  then  fast  declining  in  prosperity,  and  transferred  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants  to  this  new  settlement,  which  was  called  Lynmachia, 
after  his  name.    On  his  death,  this  new  city  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 
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Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  and  Philip,  king  of  Maredon.  It  afterward  suffered 
considerably  from  the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  and  was  nearly  in  ruins,  when 
it  was  restored  by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  On  the  defeat  of  that  monarch  by 
the  Romans  it  was  bestowed  by  them  upon  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  name  of  Lysimachia  was  lost  in  that  of  Hexamilwn,  a  for- 
tress constructed  probably  out  of  its  ruins,  and  so  called,  doubtless,  from  the 
width  of  the  isthmus  on  which  Lysimachia  stood,  namely,  six  miles. 

4.  Alopteonncsus,  some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  near 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  Chersonese.  It  was  an  .Eolian  colony,  and  is  men* 
tioned  by  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  chief  tpwns  in  this  quarter  of  Thrace. 
According  to  Athenams,  trulles  of  excellent  quality  grew  near  it.  The  site  is 
now  called  Alexi.  5.  Elaus,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  very  near  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  Chersonese.  It  contained  a  temple  and  shrine  of  Pro- 
tesilaus.  Strabo  remarks  that  the  name  of  this  town  is  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der. 6.  Cynotsema,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont.  It  was  so 
called  ("  the  dog's  monument")  from  the  tradition  relating  to  the  metamorpho- 
sis and  death  of  Hecuba  on  that  spot.  Here  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
allied  squadron  toward  the  close  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war.  The  site  is  said 
to  be  now  occupied  by  the  Turkish  fortress  of  the  Dardanelles,  called  Keli- 
dd-bahar. 

7  Madytus,  to  the  northeast,  nu  ritiom  «1  by  Demosthenes  among  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Chersonese.  The  name  of  Maito  is  still  attached  to  the  site  on 
which  it  stood.  8.  Sestos,  to  the  northeast,  and  always  considered,  from  its  sit- 
uation on  the  Hellespont,  as  a  most  important  city,  as  it  commanded,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  narrow  channel.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  at  an  early 
period  by  some  .Eolians,  as  well  as  Abydos  on  the  opposite  coast.  The  story 
of  Hero  and  Leandcr,  and,  still  more,  the  passage  of  the  vast  armament  of  Xerx- 
es, have  rendered  Sestos  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Herodotus  states 
that  the  foot  of  the  bridge  was  placed  on  the  European  side,  between  Sestos 
and  Madytus,  the  breadth  of  the  Hellespont  being  in  this  part  only  seven  stadia, 
whereas  from  Sestos  to  Abydos  the  distance  was  thirty.  The  Athenians, 
when  at  the  height  of  their  power,  justly  attached  the  greatest  value  to  the  pos- 
session of  Sestos,  which  enabled  them  to  command  the  active  trade  of  the 
Euxine.  Hence  they  were  wont  to  term  it  the  corn-chest  of  the  Pineus.  After 
the  battle  of  JCgospotamos,  Sestos  received  its  independence  ;  but  the  Atheni- 
ans, many  years  aAer,  having  resolved  to  recover  that  fertile  province,  sent 
Chares  to  the  Hellespont  with  a  considerable  force  Se*os,  after  a  short  re- 
sistance, was  taken  by  assault,  when  Chares  barbaroi*dy  caused  all  the  male 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be  put  to  deatA.  This  severe  blow  prob- 
ably caused  the  ruin  of  the  town,  as  from  this  tinv  little  mention  of  it  occurs  ia 
history.  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of  Sestos  as  being  a  considerable  place  in 
his  time  He  observes  that  the  current  which  flowed  from  the  shore  near  Ses- 
tos greatly  facilitated  the  navigation  c*  vessels  from  that  place,  the  reverse 
being  the  case  with  those  sailing  from  Abydos.  According  to  Mannert,  the  site 
of  Sestos  is  now  called  Jaloxca. 

To  the  northeast  of  Sestos  we  find  JBgotfoUbnot,  a  small  river,  which  appa- 
rently gave  its  name  to  a  town  or  port  situated  at  its  mouth.  Here  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Spartan  admiral  Lysandcr;  an  event 
which  completely  destroyed  the  power  of  the  former,  and  finally  led  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens  itself.  The  village  of  Galata  probably  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  port  of  iEgospotamos. 
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9.  Callipoli*,  about  five  miles  beyond  the  preceding,  and  now  GalUpoli.  A  By- 
zantine writer  ascribes  its  foundation  and  name  to  Callias,  an  Athenian  general ; 
while  another,  probably  with  more  correctness,  derives  its  appellation  from  the 
beauty  of  the  site.  From  the  itineraries  we  learn  that  Callipolis  was  the  poial 
whence  it  was  usual  to  cross  the  Hellespont  to  Lampsacus  or  Abydos.  It  tf 
from  GalUpoli  that  the  Chersonese  now  takes  its  name  as  a  Turkish  province 

10.  Pactyr,  the  last  town  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  Hellespont.  It  owed  its 
origin  to  Miltiadee,  according  to  Scylax  and  ScymnuS.  To  this  place  Alcibiades 
retired  when  banished  for  the  second  time  by  his  countrymen. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  remainder  of  the  geography  of  Thrace,  we  wiM 
find  it  more  convenient  to  notice  certain  northern  islands  of  the  ^gean,  which 
lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Thrace.   These  are, 

1.  THXSOB. 

I.  The  island  of  Tha$os  lay  ofT  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Thrace  where  the 
River  Nestus  empties  into  the  iEgean.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  received  at 
a  very  early  period  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  under  the  conduct  of  Thasus,  that 
enterprising  people  having  already  formed  settlements  in  several  islands  of  the 
iEgean.  They  were  induced  to  possess  themselves  of  Thasos  from  the  valu- 
able silver  mines  which  it  contained,  and  which  it  appears  they  afterward  worked 
with  unremitting  assiduity.  i 

11.  Herodotus,  who  visited  this  island,  reports,  that  a  large  mountain  on  the 
aide  of  Samothrace  had  been  turned  upside  down  (in  Greek  avtorpapufvov)  in 
search  of  the  precious  metal.  Thasos,  at  a  later  period,  was  colonized  by  a 
party  of  Parians,  pursuant  to  the  command  of*n  oracle  delivered  to  the  father 
of  the  poet  Archilochus.  From  this  document,  quoted  by  Stephanus,  wc  learn 
that  the  earlier  name  of  the  island  was  JEria. 

III.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  Thasos,  together  with 
the  other  islands  on  this  coast,  became  tributary  to  Athens.  Dispute,  however, 
having  arisen  between  the  islanders  and  that  power  on  the  subject  of  the  mines 
on  the  ThTacian  coast,  a  war  ensued,  and  the  Thracians  were  besieged  for  three 
years.  On  their  surrender,  their  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  their  ships 
of  vrar  removed  to  Athens.  Thasos  once  more  revolted  after  the  great  failure 
of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  ;  at  which  time,  also,  a  change  was  effected  in  the 
government  of  the  island  from  democracy  to  oligarchy. 

IV.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  revenues  of  Thasos  were  very  considerable 
they  commonly  amounted  to  two  hundred,  and  sometimes  to  three  hundred 
talents  annually.   These  funds  were  principally  derived  from  the  mines  of 
Skaptc-Hylc  on  the  Thracian  coast. 

V.  The  capital  of  the  island  was  the  city  of  Thasos.  Besides  this,  we  hear 
of  two  others,  named  Ainyn  and  Cacnyra,  situate  in  that  part  of  the  island  which 
looks  toward  Samothrace. 

VI.  Thasos,  besides  gold  and  silver,  furnished  marbles  and  wine,  which  were 
much  esteemed.  The  soil,  moreover,  was  excellent.  The  modern  name  is 
Tasso. 

a.  bamothhace. 

I.  Thk  island  of  Samothrace  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Thasos,  and  opposite  the 
Mela*  Stnut.  It  bore  various  names  at  different  periods,  being  called  Dardonu^ 
EUctru,  Mttttc,  dec.  The  uarae  of  Samothrace  ("  Thracian  Saroos")  is  said  W 
have  been  given  to  it  by  a  colony  from  the  Ionian  Samos,  though  Strabo  con- 
ccives  this  assertion  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Samians. 

II.  Though  insignificant  in  itself,  considerable  celebrity  attaches  to  this  island 
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from  the  worship  of  the  Cabin,  which  appears  to  hate  been  brought  into  it  by 
the  Phoenician*.  According  to  Herodotus,  however,  Samothrace  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi,  from  whom  the  inhabitants,  as  he  affirms,  learned  the 
religions  mysteries  which  they  solemnized.  These  mysteries  imparted  a  kind 
of  sacred  character  to  the  island,  and  rendered  it  a  species  of  asylum  ;  and  it 
was  here  that  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  took  refuge  after  the  battle  of  Pydna. 
The  Romans,  however,  seized  him  here  when  preparing  to  escape  from  Demt- 
rrtum,  a  small  harbor  near  one  of  the  promontories  of  the  island.  Stephanus 
informs  us  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  with  the  island.  Samo- 
thrace contains  a  very  high  mountain,  called  Saoce  by  Pliny,  and  from  which 
Homer  says  that  Troy  could  be  seen.  The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  S«» 
motkraki.  Samothrace  was  reduced,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  along  with  the 
other  isles  of  the  ^Igean,  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

Reserving  an  account  of  Lemnos  and  Tenedot  for  the  general  description  of 
the  Asiatic  islands,  we  will  now  return  to  the  cities  of  Thrace, 

Cities  of  Thrace  beyond  the  Chersonesus. 

Leaving  the  Ma*pdv  Tet^o? ,  or  Long  Wall,  erected,  as  already 
mentioned,  by  Deroyllidas  the  Laoedremonian,  across  the  isth- 
mus of  the  Chersonese,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  of  the 
Propontig,  wo  come  to,  l.  Leuee  Acte  (Aevkt)  'A«tt/),  or  "the 
White  Shore,"  a  town  and  roadstead,  now  Santo  Giorgio. 
2.  Heraclea,  now  Heraclitza.  3.  Bisanihe^  a  Samian  colony, 
called  at  a  later  period  Rhccdestus,  and  now  Rodosto.  4.  Pe- 
rinthus,  also  a  colony  of  Samos,  and  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  on  the  Propontis,  becoming  eventually  the  rival  of 
Byzantium.  It  subsequently  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Thracians,  but  principally  from  those  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  besieged  and  vigorously  pressed  the  city,  but  was  unable 
to  take  it.  It  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  place,  even  under 
the  Roman  power,  until  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to 
Byzantium.  About  this  last-mentioned  period,  moreover,  it 
appears  with  the  additional  name  of  Heraolea,  without  our  be- 
ing able  to  ascertain  either  the  exact  cause  or  time  of  the  change. 
With  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  this  name  Heracloa  be- 
came the  more  usual  one  ;  sometimes,  however,  they  join  both 
names  together.  Perinthus  could  not  but  be  an  important  city 
under  the  eastern  empire,  since  all  the  roads  to  Byzantium  from 
Italy  and  Greece  met  here.  The  modern  Erekli  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  5.  Selybria,  a  Megarian  colony,  and 
founded  at  a  still  earlier  period  than  Byzantium.  The  name 
of  its  founder,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  was  Sclys  ;  at 

least  Strabo  explains  the  name  by  IrjXvo^  tto\k;>  "  the  city  of 
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Selys,"  the  term  bria  being  the  Thraoian  wotd  for  "a  city* 

It  became  a  flourishing  place  and  one  of  considerable  strength, 
and  for  a  long  time  defended  itself  against  the  inroads  of  tho 
Thraoians,  and  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  fell  at 
last,  however,  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch,  and  after  this 
event  sank  in  importance.  With  the  common  people,  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  the  form  Calabria  was  used.  At  a  later  period 
it  chunked  its  name  to  that  of  Evdoxwpolis,  in  honor  of  Eudoxia, 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  A  read  ins,  but  the  earlier  appellation 
was  not  thereby  disused,  and  the  modern  Sclivria  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  it. 

(i.  Byzantium^  an  ancient  Greek  city,  occupying  part  of  the 
site  of  modern  Cunstaiitinnplv.  According  to  Eusebius  and 
other  ancient  authorities,  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Megara,  B.C.  u7)!S,  seventeen  years  after  the  building  of  CaU 
chedon  (less  correctly  written  Chahedun),  on  the  opposite  or 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  by  another  colony  from  Megara. 
Others  say  that  the  first,  colonists  of  Byzantium  were  a  mixed 
people  from  Megara  and  Argos.  They  were,  however,  a  Do- 
rian colony,  and  Doric?  customs  and  the  Doric  dialect  continued 
to  prevail  iit  Byzantium  for  many  centuries.  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  other  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  abundance  of  fish  at 
Byzantium,  especially  of  the  Pelamys  kind,  which,  coming 
down  in  shoals  from  the  Palus  M;votis,  and  round  by  the  east- 
ern ami  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  entered  the  Bosporus, 
whence  the  harbor  of  Byzantium  was  called  Chrysdceras.  or 
kk  the  Golden  Horn,"  in  consequence  of  the  riches  derived  from 
the  fishery.  The  Byzantines  salted  the  fish,  which  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  considerable  trade.  The  harbor  of  Byzantium  became 
a  place  of  resort  tor  vessels  trading  with  the  Euxine,  the  north- 
ern eoasts  of  which  already,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  supplied 
with  corn,  as  they  do  now,  Greece  and  other  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  name  of  Byzantium  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Byzas,  the,  leader  of  the  Megarcau  colony.  In  the  reign 
of  Darius  liystaspis,  the  Persian  satrap  Otancs  took  both.  CaU 
chedon  and  Byzantium.  After  the  battle  of  Platiea,  however, 
Pausuuias,  at  the  head  of  the  united  Greek  forces,  retook  tho 
place,  and  a  fresh  colony  of  mixed  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians was  >ent  to  it.  This  second  colony  has  «riven  occasion 
to  Justin  and  other  writers  to  say  that  Byzantium  was  founded 
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by  Pausanias.    The  possession  of  this  place  fluctuated  between 

the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  it  having  been  frequently 
taken  and  retaken,  until  Thrasybulus  drove  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans away,  B.C.  390,  and  changed  the  form  of  government, 
which  was  before  oligarchical,  into  a  democracy.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  was  a  class  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who  were  treated  by  the  Greek  Byzantines  pretty 
much  as  the  Helots  were  treated  at  Sparta. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  having  extended  his  conquests  into  Thraoe, 
laid  siege  to  Byzantium.  The  Byzuntines  made  a  bold  defence, 
and  Philip's  army  became  distressed  for  want  of  provisions  and 
money.  Philip  relieved  his  wants  by  seizing  one  hundred  and 
seventy  ships  and  confiscating  their  cargoes.  On  a  dark  night 
Philip's  soldiers  were  near  surprising  the  town,  when  a  light 
suddenly  shone  forth  from  the  north,  and  revealed  to  the  inhab- 
itants their  danger.  In  gratitude  for  this,  the  Byzantines  built 
an  altar  to  Diana,  uml  assumed  the  crescent  as  tin-  emblem  of 
their  city.  The  crescent  is  found  on  several  medals  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  it  is  said  that  the  Turks,  on  their  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, adopted  it  fur  their  own  device.  Under  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Lysimaehus,  who,  after  his  death,  succeeded  to 
the  government  of  Thraee.  Byzantium  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  Macedonians:  but  it  altcrwnrd  recovered  its  municipal 
independence,  which  it  retained  lill  the  time  uf  the  Roman  em- 
perors. Its  commerce  was  prosperous,  but  it  was  exposed  on 
the  land  side  to  continued  incursions  of  Thraeians,  Scythians, 
and  other  barbarians,  who  ravaged  its  territory,  cut  down  the 
harvest,  and  reduced  it  to  great  distress.  The  most  trouble- 
some of  these  incursions  was  that  of  the  Gauls,  who  overran 
Macedonia  and  Northern  Greece  about  270  B.C.  The  Byzan- 
tines, in  order  to  have  some  respite  from  them,  were  obliged  to 
pay  heavy  sums,  from  three  thousand  to  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  a  year,  and  at  last  as  much  as  eighty  talents,  to  save 
their  lands  from  being  ravaged  in  harvest  time.  These  and 
other  burdens  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
measures  for  raising  money,  otic,  of  which  was  the  exacting  of 
a  toll  from  all  ships  passing  through  the  Bosporus,  which  be- 
came the  cause  of  a  war  between  Byzantium  and  Rhodes,  about 
221  B.C. 

Byzantium  allied  itself  to  Rome  against  Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
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donia,  as  well  as  again  si  Am  i.xlius :  and  IVIithradates.  Id  con- 
sequence of  its  services,  it  retained  its  liberty  as  a  free  town, 
confederate  with  Rome,  and  its  envoys  were  treated  as  foreign 
ambassadors.  They  were  subject,  however,  to  a  tribute,  at 
least  under  the  first  emprrors,  which  Claudius  remitted  for  five 
years,  in  consideration  of  their  losses  during  the  Thracian  war. 
In  consequence  of  some  fresh  domestic  broils,  Vespasian  took 
away  their  liberties  and  sent  them  a  governor.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Sevorus  and  Pesoennius  Niger,  the  Byzantine* 
took  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  were  severely  punished  for  this 
by  Sevorus,  the  armed  men  and  chief  citizens  being  put  to  death, 
the  walls  being  razed,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants  being 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  IVrinthus.  Severus,  however, 
relented  afterward,  and,  visiting  Byzantium,  took  pains  to  em- 
bellish the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Augusta  Antomno, 
in  honor  of  his  son  Antoninus  Bass  1  anus,  or  Caraoalla.  The 
Byzantines  afterward  had  the  misfortune  of  offending  Gallic- 
nus,  who  massacred  most  of  the  inhabitants.  Finally,  Con- 
stantine,  struck  with  the  situation  of  the  place,  determined  to 
build  a  new  city  by  the  side  of  old  Byzantium,  and  which  he 
chose  afterward  for  the  capital  of  his  empire.  It  was  called  at 
first  Nva  Roma,  "  New  Rome,"  and  afterward  Constantmdpo- 
Jis.  The  new  city  was  founded  in  A.D.  328,  and  in  May,  A.D. 
330,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  became  the  capi- 
tal of  the  empire  under  Constantino,  and,  on  the  division  of  the 
Roman  world  into  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  the  capital 
of  the  former.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1403.  As  regards 
the  extent  of  old  Byzantium  previous  to  tin1  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  there  is  some  discrepancy  of  authority ;  but  it  appears  al- 
most certain  that  it  was  much  larger  than  has  generally  been 
supposed.  The  common  opinion  is  that  its  arc  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  present  seraglio  and  gardens  of  the  sultan  ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  occupied  at  least  four  out  of  tho  fourteen  re- 
gions of  the  subsequent  city  of  Constantine,  namely,  the  four 
most  easterly  ones.  Tho  acropolis,  or  citadel,  stood  on  the  hill 
where  the  seraglio  now  is. 

The  ground  on  which  Constantinople  stands  is  fitted  by  na- 
ture for  the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city,  the  connecting  link 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  A  gently-sloping  promontory,  se- 
cured by  narrow  seas,  stretches  out  in  a  triangular  form  to- 
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ward  the  Asiatic  continent,  from  which  its  extreme  point  is 

separated  by  so  narmw  a  st rail  (the  Bosporus)  that  in  n  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  a  boat  can  row  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 
Just  before  the  Bosporus  enters  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  clas- 
sical Propontis,  it  makes  a  deep  elbow  or  inlet  on  the  European 
shore,  (Win"  1>«  nvi  en  tl  «■  trian<:lr  nt  <  on  lantinop].  proper 
and  its  European  suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera,  and  forming 
the  magnificent  |x>rt  of  the  "  Golden  Horn."  The  triangle, 
which,  allowing  for  many  vacant  spaces  within  the  walls,  is 
entirely  covered  by  Constantinople,  is  thus  washed  on  one  side 
(the  northern)  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  poR,  ami  on  the  other 
(the  southeast)  by  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  The  area  of  the  tri- 
angle is  occupied  by  gentle  hills.  As  Rome  was  built  on  seven 
hills,  so  the  Roman  founders  of  Constantinople  called  these  the 
"  Seven  hills,"  though,  if  the  prineipal  chain  only  were  counted, 
there  would  be  less,  and  if  the  minor  hills  or  spaces  were  inclu- 
ded, there  would  be  more  than  seven.  The  modem  name  of 
Constantinopolis  is  Stamhoul ,  a  corruption  from  tr  Tar  rroAtv, 
a  phrase  employed  by  the  (Jreck  peasants  in  the  neighborhood, 
who,  when  repairing  to  Constantinople,  say  that  they  are  going 
41  to  the  city." 

Proceeds ! iLr  up  the  Bosporus,  we  come  to,  1.  Si/ca:,  subse- 
quently Justiniancc,  a  harbor  answering  to  the  bay  near  Pcra, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople.  2.  Porlus  MulUrum, 
"the  Harbor  of  the  Women,"  now  Halta  Liman.  tf.  Porlus 
Sttrnm,  "the  Harbor  of  tie  <  )ld  Men,"  now  Stchta.  4.  Sinus 
Caspenes  or  Bath  ycol pus,  now  the  Bay  ol  Boiuk-Derv.  0.  Phi- 
*ea  or  Phinopolis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  and  now 
Dt  r<  ns. 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  we  perceive  the 
CyfinPa:  Insula,  two  small,  rugged  islands,  about  forty  stadia 
front  it.  and  situate,  according  to  Strabo.  one  near  the  Euro- 
pean, the  other  near  the  Asiatic  side,  the  space  between  them 
bauvj  twenty  stadia.  The  term  Cyan*  a-  (KvdvEai)  has  refer- 
ence to  the  dark  blue  or  azure  color  of  their  rocks.  There  was 
an  ancient  fable  relative  to  these  islands,  namely,  that  they 
floated  about,  and  sometimes  united  to  crush  to  pieces  those 
vessels  which  might  chance  at  the  time  to  be  passing  through 
the  straits.  The  Argo,  we  are  told  by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  had 
a  narrow  escape  in  passing  through,  and  lost  the  extremity  of 
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her  stern.    Hence  to  the  name  Cyanece  is  frequently  joined  the 

term  Symplegftdcs  (v^rrAT/yadec),  t.  v.,  the  ''Dashers,"  in  al- 
lusion to  their  supposed  collision,  whenever  vessels  attempted 
to  pass.  Homer  calls  them  YlkayKrai,  or  "  the  Wanderers." 
The  fable  relative  to  the  movements  of  these  islands  arose  prob- 
ably from  their  appearing,  like  all  other  objects,  to  move  toward 
or  from  each  other,  when  seen  from  a  vessel  in  motion  itself. 
These  islands  are  now  called  Pavonarc. 

Returning  to  the  mainland  of  Thrace,  and  bending  around 
the  Promontorium  Pawn  in,  we  come  to,  1.  Philexr,  called  by 
Arrian  Phrygia,  and  in  the  Peutinger  Table  Phiiias,  now 
Philine,  having  near  it  a  promontory  also  called  Philias.  Near 
this  was  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  Matpbv  Ter^oc,  or  Long 
Wall,  erected  to  secure  the  territory  of  Byzantium  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Thracians  and  other  barbarous  nations,  and  the 
erection  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Anastasius. 
2.  Halniydessus  or  Salmydessus,  to  the  northwest.    The  name 
properly  belonged  to  the  entire  range  of  coast  from  the  Thynian 
Promontory  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  it  was  this  por- 
tion of  the  coast  in  particular  that  obtained  for  the  Euxine  its 
earlier  name  of  Ax&nos,  or  "  inhospitable."    The  shore  was 
rendered  dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes,  and,  when  any 
vessels  became  entangled  among  them,  the  Thracians  in  the 
vicinity  poured  down  upon  them,  plundered  their  cargoes,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  crews.    The  modern  Midjeh  answers  to  the 
ancient  city.    3.  AuUci  Tichos,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Thynian  Promontory,  now  Kurudere.  4.  Apolldnia,  to  the  north- 
west, a  Milesian  colony,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  from  which,  according  to  Strabo,  Lucullus  brought  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  god  to  Rome.    This  place  was  called  at 
a  later  day  Suzopd/is,  from  which  the  modern  name  Sizcboli 
has  come  by  corruption.    5.  Anchidlus,  to  the  north,  belong- 
ing to  the  territory  and  under  the  sway  of  Apollonia.    6.  ]\Ie- 
sambria,  farther  north,  called,  at  an  earlier  period,  Menebria, 
or  "  the  city  of  Mena,"  and  now  Misseviria.    It  was  also  a  col- 
ony of  Miletus. 

We  have  now  reached  the  confines  of  Lower  Mania,  a  coun- 
try already  described  by  us  (page  246).  It  only  remains,  there- 
fore, to  notioe  a  few  places  in  the  interior  of  Thrace.  1.  Phil- 
ippdpdlis,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  llebrus,  and  near  the 
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northwestern  angle  of  Thrace.    Its  earlier  name  was  Eumol- 

jrias  and  Poneropotis,  and,  being  situate  on  a  mountain  with 
three  summits,  it  received  a  name  also  from  this,  which  in  the 
Latin  geographers  appears  as  Trimtmtinm.  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander,  founded  the  place  anew,  and  called  it  after  him- 
self, PhitippopOiis.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Thrace.  The  modern  name  is  Filibe  or  P/iii- 
ipopoii.  2.  IladritiHopoIis,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Thrace,  on  the  River  Hehrus,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Tons- 
kus,  now  Tonja,  and  the  Ilarpessus,  now  Arda.  It  was  found- 
ed by  and  named  after  the  Kmperor  Hadrian,  and  is  now  Ednnc 
or  Adrianoplc.  The  site  of  this  city,  however,  was  previously 
occupied  by  a  small  Thraciau  settlement  named  Cski/dania, 
and  its  very  advantageous  position  determined  the  emperor  in 
favor  of  erecting  a  large,  city  on  the  spot.  Adrinnople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1^(»0,  and  continued  to  be  the  imperial 
city  until  the  fall  of  (  'onstantinoplc.  'A.  Rlohndpolis,  south  of 
the  preceding,  founded  and  named  in  honor  of  Plotina,  the  wife 
of  Trajan.  On  its  site,  at  a  later  day,  appears  the  city  of 
Diflymol'ichos.  It  is  now  Dsjisr-Erkrtw.  Some,  however, 
make  Didymot trims  to  have  been  a  little  to  the  north,  and  to 
answer  to  the  modern  Jh  mntira.  \.  TrajitnnpoHs,  to  the  south, 
founded  by  the  Kmperor  Trajan,  and  subsequently  the.  capital 
of  the  Provi ncid  lUtodo/j«  t< .  ').  jMtuuuianopnlis,  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding.  It  was  called  at  an  earlier  period  la tttph <>ra. 
and  Porsuiii.  The  ruins  still  exist  near  the  village,  of  (lumv.r- 
{fine. 

Thrace  is  now  the  Turkish  province  of  Rottmt/ia. 

*     .  X.  MACEDONIA. 

» 

I.  Hoi  n  i)  a  K  I  i;  s,  cV  e. 

I.  Macedonia  Proper  was  hounded  on  the  north  by  Mnsia, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  ranges  of  Orbritts  and 
Scomius  ;  on  the  ea.st  hv  Tit  rare .  from  whieh  it  was  separa- 
ted, down  to  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  by  the  River 
Stri/ffutrt,  and  from  this  period  by  the  Xestus  :  on  the  west  by  . 
Hi  if  ri  cum  and  IC  pints.  I  mm  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
chains  of  Scardrts  and  lyindns  :  and  on  the  south  by  Thcssuiy, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  C ambit uian  Mountains. 
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II.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  name  of  Macedonis  compre- 
hended only  the  country  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Lydias. 
How  far  inland  he  conceived  that  it  extended,  does  not  appear 
from  his  narrative.  , 

III.  The  boundaries  of  what  was  afterward  the  Roman prov- 
ince.  of  Macedonia  are  very  difficult  to  determine.  According 
to  the  Kpitomizer  of  Strabo,  it  was  bounded  by  the  Hadrtatic 
on  the  west,  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Scardus,  OrMtts, 
liho<h>i>(\  ami  H(emu$  on  the  north,  by  the  Via  Egviatia  on 
the  south,  while  on  the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  CypsPia  and 
the  month  of  the  Ib  bnts. 

IV.  But  this  statement  with  respect  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  province  of  Macedonia  can  not  be  correct,  since  we  ^ 
know  that  this  province  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Achaid,  and  it  docs  not  appear  t  hat  the  province  of  Achaia  ex- 
tended farther  north  than  the  south  of  Thessaly. 

V.  Macedonia  now  forms  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe^  under 
the  name  of  Makedonia,  or  Filiba  Vilajeti. 

ft*  i    • «    — '  • 

2.  Historical  Sketch. 

I.  1 1«  inquiring  into  the  early  history  of  the  Macedonians,  two  questions,  M-hich 
are  frequently  confounded,  ought  to  be  kept  carefully  distinct,  namely,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Macedonian  people,  and  that  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  under  the 
Temcnide ;  for,  while  there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  the  Macedo- 
nian princes  were  descended  from  an  Hellenic  race,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  Macedonians  themselves  were  an  Illyrian  people,  though  the  country  must 
also  have  been  inhabited  in  very  early  times  by  many  Hellenic  tribes. 

II.  The  Greeks  themselves  always  regarded  the  Macedonians  as  barbarians, 
that  is,  as  a  people  not  of  Hellenic  origin  ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  as  well  as  the  languages,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the  early 
Macedonians  and  Ulyrians,  appear  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two  nations. 

III.  According  to  many  ancient  writers,  Macedonia  was  anciently  called  Ema- 
thia ;  but  we  also  find  traces  of  the  name  Macedonians,  from  the  earliest  times, 
under  the  ancient  forms  of  Maceta  (Ma^rat)  and  Macrdni  (MaKcdvot).  They 
appear  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Macedonia,  near 
Mount  Pindus.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Dorians  dwelling  under  Pindus  were 
called  Macedonians  ;  and  although  it  may  for  many  reasons  be  doubted  whether 
the  Macedonians  had  any  particular  connection  with  the  Dorians,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  Macedonians  once  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Pindus,  whence  they  emigrated  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  '  ' 

IV.  The  origin  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  some  intricacy  and 
dispute.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  the  ancient  authorities  agree, 
namely,  that  the  royal  family  of  that  country  was  of  the  race  of  the  Temcnidae 
of  Argos.  The  difference  of  opinion  principally  regards  the  individual  of  that 
family  to  whom  the  honor  of  founding  this  monarchy  is  to  be  ascribed.  The 
account  of  Herodotus  seems  most  worthy  of  being  received.    According  to  thia 
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writer,  three  brothers,  named  Gavanes,  .Kropus.  and  Perdiccas,  descended  from 
Tcmenus,  left  Argos,  their  native  place,  in  quest  of  fortune,  and,  arriving  in 
Myria,  passed  thence  into  Upper  Macedonia,  where,  after  experiencing  some 
singular  adventures,  which  Herodotus  details,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring possession  of  a  principality,  which  devolved  on  Perdiccas,  the  youngest 
of  the  three  brothers,  and  who  is  therefore  considered,  by  both  Herodotus  and 
Thacydides,  as  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  These  writers  have 
also  recorded  the  names  of  the  successors  of  this  prince,  though  there  is  little 
to  interest  the  reader  in  their  history. 

V.  Before  the  time  of  Philip,  lather  of  Alexander,  all  the  country  beyond  the 
River  Strymon^  and  even  the  Macedonian  peninsula  from  Amphipolis  to  Thoe- 
salonica,  belonged  to  Thrace,  and  Pa-onia  likewise  on  the  north  Philip  con- 
quered this  peninsula,  and  all  the  country  to  the  River  Nestus  and  Mount  Rho- 
dopt,  as  also  Paonia  and  Ulyria  beyond  hake  Lychmtis.  Thus  the  widest  lim- 
its of  Macedonia  were  from  the  yEgean  Sea  to  the  Ionian,  where  the  Drino 
formed  its  boundary.  The  provinces  of  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  amount- 
ed to  nineteen.  Macedonia  first  became  powerful  under  this  monarch,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  the  warlike  disposition  of 
ita  inhabitants,  reduced  Greece,  which  was  distracted  by  intestine  broils,  in  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea. 

VI.  His  son  Alexander  subdued  Asia,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  vic- 
tories for  ten  successive  years,  made  Macedonia,  in  a  short  time,  the  mistress 
of  half  the  world.  After  his  death  this  immense  empire  was  divided.  Mace- 
donia received  anew  its  ancient  limits,  and,  after  several  battles,  lost  its  do- 
minion over  Greece.  The  alliance  of  Philip  II.  with  Carthage,  during  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  gave  occasion  to  this  catastrophe  The  Romans  delayed  their 
revenge  for  a  season,  but  Philip  having  laid  siege  to  Athens,  the  Athenians 
called  the  Romans  to  their  aid.  The  latter  declared  war  against  Macedonia, 
and  Philip  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  to  surrender  his  vessels,  to  reduce 
his  army  to  five  hundred  men,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

VII.  Perseus,  the  successor  of  Philip,  having  taken  up  arms  against  Rome, 
was  totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulus  ,-Kmilius,  and  the  Romans  took  pos- 
session of  the  country.  Indignant  at  their  oppression,  the  Macedonian  nobility 
and  the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  Andriscus  ;  but,  after  a  long  struggle,  they 
were  overcome  by  Quintus  0«cilius,  surnamcd,  from  his  conquest,  Macedonicus, 
and  the  country  became  a  Roman  province  B.C.  148. 

VIII.  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  the  country  was  di- 
vided into  four  distinct  regions.  The  first  of  these  comprised  all  the  country 
between  the  Rivers  Strymon  and  Nestus,  and  whatever  Perseus  held  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  ,-Enos,  Maronoa,  and  Abdera.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon  the  districts  of  llisaltia  and  Hcraclca  Sintica  were 
included  in  this  division.  The  second  was  formed  of  the  country  situated  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  with  the  addition  of  ancient  Pa*onia.  The 
third  extended  from  the  latter  river  to  the  PenOus.  The  fourth  region  reached 
from  Mount  Bermius  to  the  confines  of  Illyricum  and  Epirus.  Amphtpolts  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  first  division,  Thcssalonua  of  the  second,  Pclla  of  the 
third,  and  Pclagonia  of  the  fourth. 
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3.  Mountains. 

The  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Maoedonia  are  the  following : 

I.  Mons  Scardus,  separating  in  part  Illyricum  from  Macedo- 
nia, and  now  called  by  the  Turks  and  Servians  Tchar  Dagh. 

II.  Orbelus,  a  prolongation,  in  fact,  of  the  range  of  Scardus, 
and  separating  in  part  Macedonia  on  the  north  from  Upper 
M&sia.  Its  continuation  to  the  east  was  called  Scdmius,  which 
also  formed  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Macedonia.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  range  of  Orbelus  is  at  the  present  day  in 
modern  Servta,  and  is  called  Argentaro. 

III.  PangjEus,  a  ridge  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  It  has 
already  been  described  (page  423). 

IV.  Rhodope,  forming,  in  a  great  degree,  the  eastern  bound- 
ary  of  Maoedonia,  and  already  described  (page  423). 

V.  Candavii  Montes,  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Canalovii  Monies,  which  last  were  between  77- 
lyris  Grceca  and  Macedonia.    The  modern  name  is  Crasta. 

VI.  Mons  Athos,  a  mountain  in  the  district  of  Chalculicc, 
and  situate  on  a  peninsula  called  Acte,  between  the  Sinus 
Strymdnicus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Contcssa,  and  the  Sinus  Sin- 
giticus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Monle  Santo.  Modern  travellers  give 
the  height  as  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet ; 
the  ancient  writers,  however,  in  their  usual  style  of  exaggera 
tion,  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  saw  the  sun  rise 
three  hours  before  those  who  lived  on  the  shore  at  its  base 
They  also  inform  us  that,  at  the  summer  solstice,  it  projected 
its  shadow  on  the  market-place  of  Myrina,  the  capital  city  of 
the  island- of  Lemnos,  though  at  the  distance  of  eighty-seven 
miles !  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greeoe,  he  cut  a  canal  through 
the  peninsula  of  Athos,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  doub- 
ling the  promontory,  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  having  previously 
sustained  a  severe  loss  in  passing  around  it.  Athos  was  fabled 
to  have  received  its  name  from  a  giant,  who,  in  the  battle  with 
the  gods,  hurled  it  from  Thrace  to  its  position  in  Macedonia. 
The  modern  name  of  the  mountain  is  Monte  Santo,  an  appel- 
lation derived  from  the  number  of  religious  houses  upon  it. 
The  situation  is  extremely  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  longevity. 
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VII.  Olympus  Mons,  a  celebrated  mountain  on  the  coast  of 

Thessaly,  forming  the  limit,  when  regarded  as  an  entire  range, 
between  the  latter  country  and  Macedonia.  The  highest  sum- 
mit in  the  chain,  the  one,  namely,  on  the  Thessalian  coast,  and 
to  which  the  name  of  Olympus  was  specially  confined  by  the 
poets,  was  fabled  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gods.  Travellers 
dwell  with  admiration  on  its  colossal  i Magnificence,  the  mount- 
ain seeming  to  rise  at  once  from  the  sea,  and  to  hide  its  head 
amid  the  clouds.  The  modern  name  of  Olympus  with  the 
Greeks  is  Elimbo,  and  with  the  Turks  Semavat  Evi.  Its 
ragged  outline  is  broken  into  many  summits,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  7roAv(fc<pac,  14  of  many 
ridges."  It  is  never  completely  free  from  snow,  and  hence 
Hesiod  characterizes  it  with  the  epithet  of  vifyoeiq.  An  account 
of  the  passes  in  the  range  of  Olympus  will  be  found  under  the 
Geography  of  Thessaly. 

VILT.  Cambunii  Montes,  a  range  forming  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Macedonia,  and  separating  it  from  Thessaly.  In  this 
range  was  the  Perrhirbian  defile,  known  more  particularly  by 
the  name  of  Voluslana,  now  Volutza,  and  not'  far  from  Azo- 
rus.  The  security  of  this  pass  appeared  so  important  to  Per- 
seus, on  the  approach  of  the  consul  C£.  Marcius  Philippus,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  last  Macedonian  war,  that  he  occupied  it 
with  ten  thousand  men.  The  ancient  name  Cambunii  (Ka/i- 
ftovvia  'OpTj)  has  evidently  (3ovv6^  "  a  hill,"  as  its  root 

4.  Rivers. 

I.  Nestus,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Macedonia  from  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Alexander.  We  have  already  spoken  of  it  in  the 
geography  of  Thrace  (page  42-1). 

II.  Sfrt/tnon,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Scomius,  and  form- 
ing the  earlier  boundary  of  Macedonia  on  the  east.    This  river 

ly  been  mentioned  in  the  geography  of  Thrace  (page 
seq.). 

III.  Haliacmon,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Canalovii> 
and  which  arc  properly  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  Pindus 
to  the  north.  It  empties  into  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  or  Gulf 
of  Saloniki,  and  is  called  by  the  Turks,  according  to  Leake, 
Injc-Karb-sou.    In  the  time  of  Herodotus  this  river  was  joined 
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by  the  Lt/dias,  a  discharge  of  the  Lake  of  Pella  ;  but  a  change 
has  now  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  latter,  which  joins,  not 
the  Haliaomon,  but  the  Axius. 

IV.  Axius,  next  to  the  Stryroon  the  most  considerable  river 
of  Macedonia.  It  rises  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Scardus,  above 
Scopiy  the  modern  Scopia,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  ErigonuSy  Lydias,  and  Astrceus,  it  falls  into  the  Sinus 
Thermaicus.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  river  assumed  the  name 
of  Bardarus,  whence  is  derived  that  of  Vard&ri,  which  it  now 
bears.  * 

* 

5.  Gulfs. 

L  Sinus  Strymdnicus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Conlessa,  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  River  Strymon.  2.  Sinus  Singiticus,  now 
Gulf  of  Monte  Santo.  3.  Sinus  Toronaicus,  now  Gulf  of 
Cassandhra.    4.  Sinus  Thermaicus^  now 

6.  Promontories, 

1.  Acroathon  or  Acrothbon,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Acte,  now  Cape  Monte  Santo.  2.  Nymphaum  Prom- 
ontorium,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  same  peninsula,  now  Cape 
St.  George.  3.  Ampelos  Promontorium,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sithonia,  now  Cape  Fatso,  4.  Derrhis  Prom- 
ontorium,  at  the  extremity  of  the  same  promontory,  and  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Cape  Drepano.  5.  Canas* 
tratum  Promontorium,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Pal- 
lene,  now  Cape  Canistro,  or,  as  others  say,  Cape  Pagliari. 
6.  Posidium  Promontorium,  on  the  same  peninsula,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  preceding. 

7.  Products. 

Ancient  Macedonia  was  a  mountainous  and  woody  region, 
the  riches  of  which  oonsisted  chiefly  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  coasts,  however,  produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  The 
cold,  rugged  mountains  abounded  in  timber,  kine,  and  goats, 
particularly  about  Odessa.  Modern  Macedonia  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  soil  more  fruitful  than  the  richest  plains  of  Sicily,  and 
there  are  few  districts  in  the  world  so  fertile  as  the  coasts  of 
Athens  or  the  ancient  Chaltidice. 
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8.  Divisions. 

The  main  divisions  of  Macedonia  were  the  following :  1.  Lyn- 
cestis  or  Lyncus ;  2.  Stymphdlia;  3.  Orestis ;  4.  Elimea  or 
Elimidtis;  5.Eordaa;  e.Pieria;  l.Bottiaa;  S.Emathia; 
9,  Mygddnia ;  10.  Chalcidice ;  11.  Bisaltia,  together  with 
Pceonia  and  its  subdivisions.  We  will  now  proceed  to  oonsider 
these  subdivisions  separately.  ~ 

1.  LYNCUS  OR  LYNCESTI8. 

I.  Lyncus,  so  called  by  Thucydides  and  Livy,  was  situate  to  the  east  of  the 
Dassaretii  of  Illyria,  from  whose  territory  it  was  parted  by  the  chain  of  Mount 
Benuu  or  Bora,  while  on  the  north  it  adjoined  Pelagonia  and  Deuriopus,  dis- 
tricts of  Pasonia.  It  was  watered  by  the  Erigonus  and  its  tributary  streams,  and 
was  traversed  by  the  great  Egnatian  Way. 

II.  The  Lyncatct  were  at  first  an  independent  people,  governed  by  their  own 
princes,  who  were  said  to  be  descended  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Bae> 
chiadae  at  Corinth.  Arrhibseus,  one  of  this  line,  occupied  the  throne  when  Bras* 
Idas  undertook  his  expedition  into  Thrace.  At  the  solicitation  of  Perdiccas, 
who  was  anxious  to  add  the  territory  of  Arrhibaeua  to  his  own  dominions,  Bras- 
idas,  in  conjunction  with  a  Macedonian  force,  invaded  Lynous,  but  was  sooa 
compelled  to  retire  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  Illyrians,  who  joined  the 
troops  of  the  Lynccstian  prince,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  securing  his  retreat. 

III.  Strabo  informs  us  that  Irrha,  the  daughter  of  Arrhabaeus  (as  he  writes  the 
name),  was  mother  of  Eurydice,  who  married  Amyntas,  the  father  of  Philip. 
By  this  marriage  it  is  probable  that  the  principality  of  Lyncus  became  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Macedonia. 

IV.  Our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geography  of  this  part  of  Macedonia  would 
be  very  limited,  were  it  not  for  the  information  we  derive  from  Livy's  history 
of  the  first  campaign  of  the  Romans  in  Macedonia,  which  commenced  apparently 
with  the  invasion  of  Lyncestis. 

Places,  &c,  in  Lyncestis. 

On  entering  this  territory  from  the  country  of  the  Dassaretii, 
the  consul  Sulpicius  encamped  on  the  River  Beuus  (Bcvoc), 
doubtless  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Erigonus,  and  near  it 
must  have  stood  the  town  of  Bene  (Bevi/),  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  river,  by  Stephanus.  Philip  and  the  Macedonian  army  were 
stationed  on  a  hill  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  enemy,  near  AthAcus,  whioh  was  probably  a  town  so 
called.  After  some  skirmishing,  the  Roman  general  advanced 
to  Octolophus.  Thucydides,  before  this,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
expedition  of  Brasidas,  does  not  notice  any  towns,  but  merely 
villages  belonging  to  the  Lyncestae.  At  a  later  period,  howev- 
er, we  hear  of- one  city  of  importance  in  their  territory,  name- 
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ly,  Heraclea,  surnamed  Lyncestis  by  Ptolemy,  and  which  we 
know  to  have  stood  on  the  Egnatian  Way  both  from  Polybius, 
as  cited  by  Strabo,  and  from  the  Itineraries.  The  editor  of  the 
French  Strabo  says  its  ruins  retain  the  name  of  Erekli.  More 
than  one  writer  of  antiquity  has  noticed  some  remarkable  acid- 
ulous springs  in  the  district  of  Lyncestis,  which  were  said  to 
inebriate  those  who  drank  the  water  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Their  locality  has  been  fixed  by  Brown  at  Eceisso  Verbeni. 

«  2.  STYMPHALIA. 

I.  This  district,  called  also  Stymphalis,  was  situate  in  the  southwestern  angle 
of  the  country,  and  was  annexed  to  Macedonia  on  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  the  Romans. 

II.  It  lay  on  the  borders  of  IUyricum,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly,  and  adjoining 
the  territory  of  the  Atintanes,  who  were  also  annexed  to  Macedonia  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  with  the  Chaonians  and  the  Tympban  of  Molossis.  This  will  answer  in 
modern  geography  to  the  district  of  Konitxa,  so  called  from  a  flourishing  town 
north  of  the  Zagora  Mountains,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
Aous,  where  the  ancient  city  of  Gyrtona  may  perhaps  have  stood.  This  city  of 
Gyrtona  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  but  by  no  other  author,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Thessalian  Gyrton. 

3.  ORESTIS. 

Thb  Oresta  were  situated  apparently  to  the  southeast  of  the  Lyncesta»,  and, 
like  them,  were  Originally  independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  though  after- 
ward annexed  to  their  dominions.  From  their  vicinity  to  Epirus,  we  find  them 
frequently  connected  with  that  country ;  indeed,  Stephanus  terms  them  a  Mo- 
lossian  tribe.  At  a  late  period  they  became  subject  to  the  last  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  but.  having  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  Roman  force,  they  were  de- 
clared free  on^the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans. 

Places  in  Orestis. 

The  country  of  the  Oresta;  was  apparently  of  small  extent, 
and  contained  but  few  towns.  Leake  makes  it  to  have  extend- 
ed from  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Pindus  to  the  mountains  be- 
yond the  valleys  of  Ka&toria  and  M&vrovo,  and  to  have  com- 
prehended the  modern  districts  of  Gramista,  Anaselitza,  and 
Kastoria.  We  may  notice,  1.  Orcstia,  fabled  to  have  been 
founded  by  Orestes,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  race.  Leake 
supposes  it  to  have  been  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gram- 
mosy  a  part  of  the  great  central  ridge  in  what  is  now  the  plain  of 
Anaselitza,  and  the  most  central  and  fertile  part  of  the  country. 
Stephanus  says  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus.  Arrian,  however,  makes  him  to  have  been  an  Eordaean. 
According  to  Leake,  we  must  seek  for  the  site  of  Orestia  near 
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the  issue  of  the  Haliacmon  into  the  plain  of  Anaselitza.  2.  Cel- 
etrum,  said  by  Livy  to  have  been  situated  in  a  peninsula,  and 
to  have  had  its  walls  surrounded  by  a  lake,  to  which  there  was 
but  one  approach  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  path.  These 
particulars  serve  to  identify  it  exactly  with  the  modern  Kasto- 
ria,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  lake  of  tho  same  name. 

4.  E  LIME  A. 

This  district  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Orestis,  and  comprehended,  according  to 
Leake,  the  modern  districts  of  Grevcna,  Venja,  and  Tjersemba.  It  was  at  one 
time  independent,  but  was  afterward  conquered  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and 
finally  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  fourth  division  of  that  province.  Though 
a  mountainous  and  barren  tract,  it  must  have  been  a  very  important  acquisition 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  its  situation  with  regard  to  Epirus  and  Thcs- 
saly,  there  being  several  passages  leading  directly  into  thoso  provinces  from 
Elimea.   The  Cambunii  MonttM  separated  Elimca  from  Thessaly. 

Places  in  Elimea. 

* 

1.  Elimea  or  Elimium,  the  capital  of  the  district,  on  the  Riv- 
er Haliacmon,  and  not  far  from  the  modern  Greuno.  Tradi- 
tion made  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Elymas,  a  Tyrrhenian 
chief.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Elyma.  Livy  probably  alludes  to  this 
place,  in  his  account  of  tho  expedition  undertaken  by  Perseus 
against  Stratus,  when  that  prince  assembled  his  forces  and  re- 
viewed them  at  Elymca.  2.  jEane,  another  town  of  Tyrrhe- 
nian origin,  founded,  as  was  said,  by  iEanus,  the  son  of  Ely- 
mas, king  of  that  nation.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Elimca.  Some  traces  of  the  name  seem  to 
be  preserved  in  that  of  Vanitches,  which  is  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Greuno. 

5.  EORD.EA. 

This  district  lay  to  the  northeast  of  Orestis,  and,  according  to  Leake,  com- 
prehended the  modern  Budja,  Sartghiul,  and  Ottroxo.  Thucydides  reports  that 
the  Eordaii  were  dispossessed  by  the  Macedonians  of  their  original  settlements, 
which,  however,  still  continued  to  be  called  Eordaa,  and  he  farther  states  that 
a  small  remnant  of  this  ancient  race  had  established  itself  near  Phyica,  which 
was  apparently  a  town  of  Mygdonia.  Tin  re  is  in  Stuphanus  a  curious  quota- 
tion relative  to  this  people,  which  would  be  very  important  in  proving  that  the 
population  of  Greece  was  principally  derived  from  the  north,  could  we  rely  on 
the  authority  of  the  writer  whom  Stephanus  quotes,  an  historian  named  Suidas 
This  individual  asserts  that  the  Centaun  and  Lclcgcs  wore  at  an  early  period 
called  Eordi. 

Places  in  Eordjea. 
1.  Cellce,  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  to  the  southwest  of  Edessa, 
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from  whioh,  according  to  the  Itineraries,  it  was  twenty-eight 
miles  distant.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  as  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia Consularis.  We  may  place  its  site  not  far  from  the  pres- 
ent Khan  of  Kirpini,  near  the  defile  which  anciently  connected 
Macedonia  with  the  territory  of  Arrhibaeus.  2.  Armssa,  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  preceding.  According  to  Leajce,  it 
was  situate  in  what  is  now  the  vale  of  Ostrovo,  and  possibly 
may  have  been  the  same  place  as  the  Barnus  of  Polybius. 

6.  PIERIA.  . 

I.  This  district  lay  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  Eordaea  and  Elimea,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Macedonia,  both  in  consideration  of  the 
traditions  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  as  being  the  first  seat  of  the  Muses,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Orpheus,  and  also  of  the  important  events  which  occurred 
there  at  a  later  period,  involving  the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  empire  and 
many  other  parts  of  Greece.  V 

II.  The  name  of  Pieria  was  known  to  Homer,  and  was  derived  from  the  Pieres. 
These  Pieres,  having  been  pressed  by  the  early  Macedonian  princes,  crossed  the 
River  Strymon,  in  part  at  least,  and  settled  in  Thrace,  where  Herodotos  men- 
tions the  castles  of  the  Pierians  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes, 
and  where  we  have  already  noticed  them  in  the  geography  of  Thrace.  It  is 
customary  to  call  the  Pieres  a  Thracian  race,  but  this  is  manifestly  erroneous, 
since  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  semi-barbarous  communities  of 
Thrace  proper,  namely,  the  Edones,  Odrysa?,  and  Odomanti  of  the  historical 
ages.  They  appear  to  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  Thracians  merely  from 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  their  having  settled  in  Thrace. 

III.  Hence,  when  we  read  in  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  re- 
specting the  earliest  minstrels  of  Greece,  such  as  Eumolpus,  Orpheus,  Musanis, 
and  Thamyri8,  that  they  were  Thracians,  we  must  understand  by  this  merely  that 
they  were  Pierian*.  These  Pierians,  moreover,  from  the  intellectual  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  a  Grecian  race ;  and 
this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  names  of  their  places,  rivers,  fount- 
ains, dec.  We  find  them,  also,  up  to  the  time  of  the  jEoIlc  and  Doric  migrations, 
living  in  certain  districts  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  that  is,  around  Helicon  and  Par- 
nassus, and  their  name  is  thus  intimately  connected  with  the  poetical  history  of 
Greece. 

IV.  The  boundaries  which  historians  and  geographers  have  assigned  to  this 
province  vary  considerably.  It  will  be  safest,  however,  to  adhere  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  Ptolemy,  who  gives  the  name  of  Pieria  to  all  the  country  between 
the  month  of  the  Peneus  and  that  of  the  Lydias.  The  natural  boundary  of 
Pieria  toward  Perrhaebia,  the  contiguous  district  of  Thessaly  to  the  west,  was 
the  great  chain  of  Olympus,  which,  beginning  from  the  Peneus,  closely  follows 
the  coast  of  Pieria  till  beyond  Dium,  where  it  strikes  off  in  a  northwestern  di- 
rection toward  the  interior  of  Macedonia. 

i 

Places  in  Pieria. 

Beginning  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  the  first  Macedo- 
nian town  is  Phila,  situate  apparently  near  the  sea,  at  no  great 
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distance  from  Tempe.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  when 
their  army  had  penetrated  into  Pieria  by  the  passes  of  Olym- 
pus from  Thessaly.  This  place  was  built,  as  Stephanus  in- 
forms  us,  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  named 
it  after  his  mother  Phila.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are,  accord- 
ing to  Cramer,  probably  those  which  Dr.  Clarke  observed  near 
Platamona,  and  which  he  regarded  as*  the  remains  of  Hera- 
clea.  Leake,  however,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Clarke.  We  come 
next  to,  2.  HcracUa  or  Heracleum,  five  miles  beyond  Phila, 
and  half  way  between  Dium  and  Tempe.  Cramer  makes  it 
answer  to  the  modern  Litochori,  but  Clarke  and  Leake  agree 
in  identifying  it  with  Platamona,  as  already  remarked.  Livy 
informs  us  that  it  was  built  on  a  rock  overhanging  a  river. 
Heraclea  was  taken  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  Romans 
in  the  war  with  Perseus,  as  related  by  Livy.  Having  assailed 
the  walls  under  cover  of  the  manceuvre  called  testudo,  they  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  the  lower  fortifications,  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  employ  the  same  means  against  the  loftier  and  more 
difficult  works  ;  raising,  therefore,  the  testudo  to  an  elevation 
which  overtopped  the  walls,  the  Romans  drovo  the  garrison 
from  the  ramparts,  and  captured  the  place.  A  littlo  distance 
beyond  Heraclea  was  the  River  Enipeiis,  rising  in  Mount  Olym- 
pus, and,  though  nearly  dry  in  summer,  yet  in  winter  rendered 
a  considerable  torrent  by  the  heavy  rains.  The  modern  name, 
according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  is  Malathria. 

3.  Dium,  five  miles  beyond,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Macedonia,  and,  though  not  large,  the  great  bulwark  of  its 
maritime  frontier  to  the  south.  It  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  its  statues.  Here  were  depos- 
ited twenty-five  of  the  works  of  Lysippus,  representing  the 
halpoi,  or  peers  of  Alexander,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus.  It  suffered  severely,  however,  during  the  Social 
War,  from  an  incursion  of  the  iEtolians,  who  levelled  to  the 
ground  the  walls,  houses,  and  gymnasium,  destroying  the  porch- 
es around  the  temple  with  the  offerings,  and  all  the  royal  stat- 
ues. The  Macedonians,  however,  soon  retaliated  on  the  iEto- 
lian  capital.  In  the  war  with  Perseus,  Dium  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and,  by  the  importance 
of  its  situation,  it  became  at  length  a  Roman  colony.  D'An- 
ville  and  Cramer  fix  the  site  of  Dium  on  a  spot  now  called 
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Standia  ;  Clarke,  however,  and  Leake  are  in  favor  of  the  plain 

of  Katerina.  Dium  is  one  among  numerous  instances  of  an- 
cient cities  of  opulence  and  celebrity  situated  in  the  most  un- 
healthy spots.  It  lay  about  one  mile  from  the  sea,  and  half  of 
this  space  was  occupied  by  marshes  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Bap/iyrus,  now,  according  to  Clarke,  the  Mauro  Neroy 
but,  according  to  others,  the  Sphetili. 

4.  Libethra  or  Libcthrium,  between  Dium  and  Heraclea,  and 
near  a  torrent  named  $wt.    Pausanias  reports  a  tradition  that 
this  town  was  once  destroyed,  together  with  all  its  inhabitants, 
by  an  inundation  of  this  torrent,  and  that,  on  the  preceding  day, 
the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  which  was  near  Libethra,  had  been  in- 
jured by  another  accident,  which  exposed  the  poet's  bones  to 
light.    His  remains  were  removed  by  the  people  of  Dium  to  a 
spot  twenty  stadia  distant  from  their  city  toward  Olympus, 
where  they  erected  a  monument  to  him.    Leake  thinks  that 
the  !>tts  is  the  same  river  with  the  .Enipeus,  and  that  Libethra 
was  situated  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  sea.  Cramer 
places  Libethra  to  the  southwest  of  Dium.    The  name  of  Li- 
bcthrus  was  given  to  the  summit  of  Olympus,  which  stood  above 
the  town.    Hence  the  Muses  wi  re  surnamed  LibeUt  rides  as 
well  as  Vieru/t  s.    C>.  Pimplea*  not  far  from  the  preceding,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Orpheus.    Cnnner  places  it  to  the  northeast 
of  Libethra.     Leake  iixes  its  site  at  the  modern  Litochoro. 
Prom  this  place  the  Muses  were  called  Pimplruh'S.     6.  Pydna> 
to  the  north  of  Dium.  following  the  coast,  and  celebrated  for  the 
decisive  victory  gained  by  Paul  us  .Emilius  over  the  Macedo- 
nian army  under  Perseus,  whieh  put  an  end  to  that  ancient 
empire.    Pydna,  ho  fore  this,  had  been  a  cause  of  dispute  be- 
tween Philip,  falh<T  of  Alexander,  and  the  Athenians,  and  that 
monarch  eventually  look  it  from  them  and  gave  it  to  Olynthus. 
Here,  also,  at  a  later  period,  Oiympias,  the  mother  of  Alexan- 
der, was  besieged  by  Cassander,  and  having  been  compelled  at 
length  to  surrender,  from  the  want  of  provisions,  she  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.    Leake  places  Pydna 
at  the  modern  Aytin.     Heyond  Pydna  was  a  considerable  for- 
est named  l^triii,  which  probably  furnished  the  Pierian  pitch 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus  (iv.,  P>~>). 

7.  M<  /hour,  about  forty  stadia  north  of  Pydna,  according  to 
the  epitomist  of  Strabo.    This  place  is  celebrated  in  history 
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from  the  ciroumstanoe  of  Philip's  having  lost  an  eye  in  besieg- 
ing it.  It  was  a  Greek  colony,  and  was  settled  by  a  party  of 
Eretrians.  There  was  another  Methone  in  Thessaly,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Macedonian  city.  Leake 
fixes  the  site  of  the  latter  at  Eleutherochori. 

The  interior  of  Pieria  is  little  known  to  us,  and  even  this  lit- 
tle is  so  unsatisfactory  that  we  pass  at  once  to 

7.  BOTTLHA. 

I.  The  name  of  Bottiaa,  or  Bottuttt,  was  anciently  given  to  a  narrow  space 
of  country  situated  between  the  Haliacmon  and  Lydias,  as  Herodotus  informs 
us  (vii.,  127),  though  in  another  passage  he  extends  it  beyond  the  Lydias  as  far 
as  the  Axius. 

II.  The  Botturi,  however,  had  been  early  expelled  from  this  district  by  the 
Macedonian  princes,  and  had  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  Axius,  about  Tberme 
and  Olynthus,  where  they  formed  a  new  settlement  with  the  Chalcidians,  another 
people  ofThracian  origin,  occupying  the  country  of  Chalcidice,  and  along  with 
them  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Athenians,  who  held  Potidcea  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Places  in  Botti^ea. 

1.  The  first  town  on  the  coast,  after  crossing  the  River  Ha- 
liacmon, is  Aldrus,  seventy  stadia  from  Methone,  according  to. 
the  epitomizer  of  Strabo.  It  appears  to  have  stood  not  far  from 
Kapsochori,  the  position  of  which  is  opposite  to  the  innermost 
part  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  2.  Ichnrc,  placed  by  Herodotus 
in  Bottiaa,  and  which,  perhaps,  stood  near  the  rnouth  of  the 
Lydias.  The  name  was  sometimes  written  Achnte.  3.  Pel/a, 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Lydias,  in  the  interior.  Herodotus  assigns  it  to 
Bottieea,  but  Ptolemy  to  Emathia.  We  aro  told  by  Demos- 
thenes that  Pella  was  but  a  small  and  insignificant  place  be- 
fore it  became  the  birth-place  of  Philip.  This  monarch  appears 
to  have  enlarged  and  embellished  it,  as  did  also  his  son  Alex- 
ander, who  was  likewise  born  here.  From  this  time  it  contin- 
ued the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  the  earlier  capital 
having  been  iEgre  or  Edessa.  Stephanus  reports  that  the  more 
ancient  appellation  was  Bunomus  or  Bunomeia,  which  it  ex- 
changed for  the  name  of  its  founder  Pellas.  It  was  situate  near 
a  lake  of  considerable  size,  the  outlet  of  which  was  the  River 
Lydias,  now  the  Karasmak  or  Mauroncri.  Into  this  lake 
D'Anville  and  Cramer  make  a  river  to  flow,  named  the  jEs- 
tr<eus\  the  modern  name  of  which  they  give  as  the  Vistritza  ; 
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Leake,  however,  gives  Moglenitiko  as  the  appellation  employed 
by  the  modern  Greeks,  and  makes  its  ancient  name  to  have 
been  the  Lydias,  so  that,  according  to  him,  the  River  Lydias 
flowed  into,  or  rather  formed  the  lake,  and  then  emerged  from 
it  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  baths  of  Pella  are  spoken  of 
by  the  ancient  writers,  but  are  said  to  have  been  injurious  to 
health,  producing  biliary  complaints.  The  ruins  of  Pella  are 
yet  visible  on  the  spot  called  Palatisa  or  Alaklisi. 

8.  EMATHTA. 

T.  Emathia  was  the  inost  ancient  name  applied  to  Macedonia  by  the  Greek 
writers,  and  appears  originally  to  have  meant  merely  the  territory  around  JEg<t 
or  Edessa,  between  the  Lydias  and  Haliacmon.  It  was  to  this  Emathia,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  other  writers,  that  Perdiccas, 
the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  came  from  Argos,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  tegv  or  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  district,  at  that  time  ruled 
orer  by  Midas,  where  he  established  his  empire. 

II.  At  a  later  period,  Emathia  was  the  name  given  to  the  district  lying  north 
of  Bottiaa  and  south  of  Pclagonia,  and  having  the  Alius  during  a  part  of  its 
course  as  its  eastern  boundary.  It  is  in  this  sense  we  shall  here  consider  the 
term. 

i " 1 1   i "  ,. ^ 

Places  in  Emathia. 
1.  JEg(R  or  Edessa,  the  early  capital  of  Emathia,  and  subse- 
quently the  chief  city  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  until  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  to  Pella.  Even  after  this  event 
it  remained  the  place  of  sepulture  for  the  royal  family,  since 
we  are  told  that  Philip  and  Eurydice,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  were 
buried  here  by  Cassander.  Pausanias  states  that  Alexander 
was  to  have  been  interred  here.  It  was  at  ^Egse,  moreover, 
that  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias,  while  celebrating 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  Alexander,  king 
of  Epirus.  It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  two  appellations,  i£gae 
or  Edessa,  is  the  more  ancient.  The  Greek  writers  often  call 
the  place  by  the  latter  name.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
modern  Vodina  answers  to  this  ancient  city.  Leake  speaks 
of  the  surrounding  mountain  scenery  as  affording  a  remarkable 
combination  of  sublimity  and  beauty.  He  also  remarks  that 
the  site  is  well  adapted  for  an  ancient  capital  by  its  lofty,  salu- 
brious, and  strong  position  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass  which  was 
the  most  important  in  the  kingdom,  as  leading  from  the  mari- 
time provinces  into  Upper  Macedonia,  and  by  another  branch  o£ 
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the  same  pass  into  Lyncestis  and  Pelagonia.  Such  a  situation 
would  have  been  ill  exchanged  for  the  marshes  of  Pella,  had  not 
the  increasing  power  and  civilization  of  the  Macedonians  ren- 
dered maritime  communication  of  more  importance  to  their  cap- 
ital than  strength  of  position,  while  in  the  winter  Pella  had  the 
recommendation  of  a  much  milder  climate. 

2.  Mieza,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  deriving  its 
name,  according  to  Theagenes,  as  quoted  by  Stephanus,  from 
Mieza,  granddaughter  of  Macedon.  He  also  states  that  it  was 
called,  at  an  earlier  period,  Strymonium.  Alexander,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  Stagira,  is  said  to  have  established 
a  school  for  the  exiled  Stagirites  at  Mieza,  in  honor  of  Aris- 
totle. Cramer  thinks  that  we  should  look  for  its  site  near  the 
modern  Cailari  or  Sarigeul.  3.  Cyrius,  the  same,  probably, 
with  the  Cyrrhus  of  Thucydides,  and  corresponding,  probably, 
to  a  Palceo  Castro,  about  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Pella.  4. 
Idotntne,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Pceonia,  according  to  Thucydides.  The  Thcodosian  Table  places 
it  on  a  road  leading  from  Stvbi  to  Thessalonica.  It  was  sit- 
uate near  the  Axius.  The  modern  name  is  given  by  some  as 
Idomeni.  5.  Gortynia,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  according 
to  Cramer's  map ;  Ptolemy,  however,  places  it  to  the  south, 
writing  the  name  Gordynia,  while  Leake  places  it  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Axius. 

6.  Jimra  or  lh-rrlum.  in  Dm1  southernmost  part  of  Emathia, 
and  lying  in  a  southwest  direction  from  Pella.  It  was  a  city 
of  great  antiquity,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  writers. 
It  was  thirty  miles  from  Pella,  thirty-five  from  Dium,  and  fifty- 
one  from  Thessalonica.  Its  situation  answers  to  that  of  the 
modern  Kara  Veria.  Some  interesting  circumstances  respect- 
ing Bercea  are  to  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii., 
11).  The  Epitome  of  Strabo  states  that  Bercea  stood  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Bermius.  This  mountain,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, was  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  cold.  Beyond  it  were 
the  gardens  of  Midas,  in  which  roses  bloomed  spontaneously, 
each  flower  having  sixty  leaves,  and  surpassing  in  fragrance 
every  other  sort.  Mount  Bermius  appears  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  great  range  of  Olympus.  The  modern  name  is  Xero 
Livado. 
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9.  MYGDONIA. 

I.  This  province  of  Macedonia  appears  to  have  extended  from  the  Axius  to 
the  Lake  Bolbe,  and  at  one  period  even  to  the  8trymon.  It  originally  belonged 
to  the  Edonians,  a  people  of  Thrace ;  but  these  were  expelled  by  the  Temenidae. 

II.  Under  the  division  of  Mygdonia  we  roust  include  several  minor  districts, 
enumerated  by  different  historians  and  geographers.  These  arc  AmpkaxUts  and 
Pdraxia,  Anthcmus,  and  Grestonia  or  Crestonia.  Amphaxitis,  as  its  name  suf- 
ficiently indicates,  was  situated  near  the  River  Axius,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
that  river,  since  the  Epitome  of  Strabo  states  that  the  Axius  separated  BotUaea 
from  Amphaxitis. 

Places  in  Mygdonia 
1.  amphaxitis. 

1.  Amy  don  or  Abydon,  mentioned  by  Juvenal  Near  it  rose 
a  fountain  named  uEa,  which  mingled  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  neighboring  Axius.  2.  Chalastra,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Axius,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes.  Cassander  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Thessa- 
bnica.  3.  Sindus,  to  the  northeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Riv- 
er Echedorus,  now  the  Gallico.  4.  Thcssalonica,  to  the  east 
of  the  preceding,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  T/iermaicus,  or 
Gulf  of  Salonichi.  Thcssalonica  was  at  first  an  inconsidera- 
ble place  under  the  name  of  Therma,  by  which  it  was  known 
in  the  times  of  Herodotus,  Thuoydides,  i$3schines,  and  Scylax, 
and,  as  such,  it  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Thermaicus  just  men- 
tioned. Cassander  changed  the  name  to  Thcssalonica,  in  hon- 
or of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  Cassander  is  said 
to  have  collected  together  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighbor- 
ing towns  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  new  city,  which  thus 
became  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  ports  of  north- 
ern Greece.  It  surrendered  to  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  region  of  Mace- 
donia. Situated  on  the  great  Egnatian  Way,  and  possessed 
of  an  excellent  harbor,  well  placed  for  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Hellespont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  could  not  fail  of  becom- 
ing a  very  populous  and  flourishing  city.  The  Christian  will 
dwell  with  peculiar  interest  on  the  circumstances  which  con- 
nect the  liistory  of  Thessalonica  with  the  name  of  St.  Paul. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  epistles  which  he  addressed  to  his  con- 
verts there,  how  successful  his  exertions  had  been,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  and  enmity  of  his  misguided  countrymen. 
The  modern  town  of  Salonichi  represents  the  ancient  city. 
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2.  PA  RAX  I  A. 

Trs  Alexandrian  geographer  assigns  to  this  district  the  towns  of  Chalet, 
MoryUus,  and  A  ntigania.  The  second  of  these  is  noticed  by  Pliny.  Antigonta 
was  surnanied  Psaphara,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Antigonia  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stobi.  Leake  thinks  that  Chata,  Moryllus,  and  Antigonia  Psaphara  were  sit- 
uate on  the  Sinus  Thcrmaieus,  between  Thessalonica  and  the  promontory  of 

3.  AN  TH1MU8. 

Thb  territory  of  Anihimu*  was  probably  to  the  northeast  of  Thessalonica. 
There  was  also  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  Amyntaa,  king  of  Macedonia, 
offered  as  a  residence  to  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus.  It  was  ceded  by  Philip  to 
Olynthus,  together  with  Potidaja.  The  ruins  of  Anthemus  are  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lang&za  and  its  lake.  The  ancient  Bolbc  Palus  is  no  doubt  that 
of  Besikia  or  Bctchik  at  the  present  day,  and  which  is  more  to  the  east  than  that 
of  Langazsu  According  to  Thucydides,  this  lake  emptied  its  waters  into  the 
sea  near  Aulon  and  Bormiscus,  both  belonging  to  C  hale  id  ice.  Stephanus  men- 
tions a  town  as  well  as  a  lake  named  Bolbc.  Clarke  makes  the  Lake  of  Bctchik 
(or,  as  he  writes  it,  Besktk)  to  be  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  six  or  eight 
broad. 

4.  C  RES  TON  I  A. 

Crcstonia  or  Grcstoma  was  chiefly  occupied,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  by 
a  remnant  of  Pelaagi,  who  spoke  a  different  language  from  their  neighbors.  He 
also  states  that  the  River  Echcdbrus  took  its  rise  in  the  Crestonian  country,  and 
farther  remarks  that  the  camels  of  the  Persian  army  were  attacked  by  lions  in 
this  quarter,  which  animals,  according  to  him,  were  to  be  found  in  Europe  only 
between  the  Nestus,  the  Thracian  River,  and  the  Achelous.  Thucydides  also 
mentions  the  Crestonians  as  a  peculiar  race,  part  of  whom  had  fixed  themselves 
near  Mount  Athos.   This  district  Is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Caradagh. 

10.  chalcidTce. 

I.  To  the  south  and  east  of  Mygdonia  was  the  country  of  Chalcidkc,  so  named 
from  the  Chalcidians,  a  people  of  Eubosan  origin,  who  appear  to  have  formed 
settlements  in  this  part  of  Macedonia  at  an  early  period.  Thucydides  always 
terms  them  the  Chalcidians  of  Thrace,  to  distinguish  them  apparently  from  the 
Chalcidians  of  Eubosa.  At  the  instigation  of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  the 
Chalcidians,  having  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Bottiasi,  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians,  who  held  Potidaa  and  several  towns  in  their  vicinity,  and  they 
proved  victorious  in  more  than  one  engagement.  We  also  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides that  Brasidas  was  mainly  indebted  to  their  co-operation  for  his  first  suc- 
cesses. It  is  certain  that  the  expedition  of  this  enterprising  commander  was 
in  the  end  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  Chalcidic  towns,  since 
it  finally  secured  their  independence,  and  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  to 
which  these  republics,  and  especially  Olynthus,  attained  before  they  were  an- 
nexed to  Macedonia  by  the  arms  of  Philip. 

II.  The  whole  of  Chalcidico  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  great  penin- 
sula, confined  between  the  Stmts  Thcrmaieus,  or  Gulf  of  Salonichi,  and  the  Sinus 
Strymonkus,  or  Gulf  of  Contcssa.  But  it  also  comprised  within  itself  three 
smaller  peninsulas,  separated  from  each  other  by  so  many  inlets  of  the  sea. 
These  we  shall  take  in  the  order  in  which  they  present  themselves. 
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Places  in  Chalcidice. 

1.  uEnea,  situate  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sinus  Ther- 
maictis,  and  opposite  to  Pydna,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf. 
It  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  ^Eneas  on  his  depart- 
ure from  Troy,  and,  according  to  Livy,  sacrifices  were  annually 
performed  here  to  that  hero.    It  was  much  reduced  in  popula- 
tion and  importance  when  Cassander  founded  Thessalonica. 
This  place  was  given  up  to  plunder  by  Paulus  yEmilius,  after 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  which  had 
been  offered  by  it  to  the  Roman  arms.    Its  ruins  are  visible 
near  the  small  town  of  Panomi.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  is 
the  promontory  of  jEneumy  now  Cape  Panomi.    The  head- 
land some  distance  to  the  north  was  the  Hegonium  Promonto- 
Hum,  now  Cape  Car  a  Bourun.    Beyond  JEneia,  Herodotus 
names,  2.  Smila;  3.  Campsa ;  4.  Gig-anus.    This  last-men- 
tioned town  is  also  spoken  of  by  Thucydides,  who  states  that 
an  Athenian  force,  which  had  been  employed  against  Perdiccas, 
arrived  there  from  Berrhcea  in  three  days,  on  their  way  to  at- 
tack Potidam.    5.  Combrea,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.    6.  Antigonia.  Some- 
what inland,  and  north  of  Combrea.  » 

We  now  reach  the  southwestern  most  of  the  three  smaller 
peninsulas  already  referred  to,  namely,  that  of  Pallene,  of 
which  frequent  mention  occurs  in  the  historians  of  Greece.  It 
is  said  to  have  anciently  borne  the  name  of  Phlegra,  and  was 
fabled  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the  gods  and  the 
earth-born  Titans.  The  peninsula  is  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  little  more  than  two  miles  in 
breadth,  on  which  anciently  stood,  7.  The  rich  and  flourishing 
city  of  Potidaa,  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  though  at  what 
period  is  uncertain.  It  must,  however,  have  existed  some  time 
before  the  Persian  war,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus  that  it 
sent  froops  to  Plata?tr,  having  already  surrendered  to  the  Per- 
sians on  their  march  into  Greece.  But  after  the  battle  of  Sal- 
amis  it  closed  its  gates  against  the  Persian  forces.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  it  appears  to  have  fallen  under  the  power  of  the 
Athenians,  as  it  was  then  termed  a  tributary  city.  We  learn 
from  Thucydides  that  the  harsh  conduct  of  Athens  toward  the 
Potidffians,  who  were  naturally  inclined  to  the  Dorian  interest, 
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compelled  them  to  revolt.  They  were  finally  subdued,  how- 
ever, and  were  allowed  to  leave  the  city,  which  was  afterward 
recolonized  from  Athens.  It  was  subsequently  seized  upon  by 
Philip  of  Macedon.  7.  Cassandrea.  When  Cassander  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  he  founded  a  new  city  on  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Cassan- 
drea (Kaoodvdpeia,  scil.  'noXie),  or  "  City  of  Cassander."  Thither 
he  transferred  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighboring  towns,  and, 
among  others,  those  of  Potidoea  and  the  remnant  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Olynthus.  Cassandrea  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  the 
Macedonian  cities  in  opulence  and  splendor.  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius,  made  it  his  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one  time 
caused  a  hundred  galleys  to  bo  constructed  in  its  docks.  From 
Procopius  we  learn  that  this  city  at  length  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Huns,  who  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remaining.  The  isth- 
mus on  which  this  city  stood  is  now,  according  to  Leake,  called 
the  Gate  of  Kassandhra,  as  being  the  entrance  into  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene,  the  whole  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Kassandhra. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  Pallene  may  be  named  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  Aphytis,  south  of  Potidica,  and  containing  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Bacchus,  to  which  Agesipolis,  king  of  Sparta,  who 
commanded  the  troops  before  Olynthus,  desired  to  bo  removed 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  near  which  he  breathed  hi.s  last. 
According  to  Plutarch,  there  was  here  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Amnion.  2.  Mende,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  a  colony 
of  Eretria  in  Euboea.  It  became  subject  to  Athens  together 
with  Potidica  and  other  towns  of  Pallene  and  Chaloidico;  re- 
volted on  the  arrival  of  Brasidas,  but  was  retaken  by  Nioias  and 
Nioostratus.  3.  Scionet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  Pellenians  of  Aehaia,  who  had  wandered  thither 
on  their  return  from  Troy.  Having  revolted  from  Athens,  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Cleon,  who,  by  order  of  the  Athe- 
nians, put  to  death  all  the  men,  and  reduced  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery. 

Leaving  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  we  come  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf  which  separates  Pallene  from  Sithonia,  and  there  find 
the  celebrated  and  powerful  city  of  Olynthus,  founded  probably 
by  the  Chalcidians  and  Eretrians  of  Eubcea.    The  republic  of 
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Olynthus  gradually  acquired  so  much  power  and  importance 
among  the  northern  states  of  Greece,  that  it  roused  the  jealousy 
and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  southern  re- 
publics, Athens  and  Lacedannon.  This  brought  on  eventually 
a  war  between  the  states  of  Peloponnesus  and  this  city,  in 
which  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  dispatched  into  Thrace, 
under  the  command  of  Telcutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus.  Te- 
leutias  was  defeated  and  slain.  Agesipolis,  one  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  succeeded  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  proved  fatal.  Polybiades,  his  successor, 
ended  the  war  by  compelling  Olynthus  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  on  condition  of  its  acknowledging  its  dependence 
on  Sparta,  and  taking  part  in  all  its  wars.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  we  find  this  oity  again  powerful  and  independent,  and 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Athens  and  Philip  son  of  Amyntas. 
It  was  only  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  these  two  powers  that 
saved  Olynthus  from  being  worsted.  Shortly  after,  we  find 
Philip  and  the  Oiynthians  in  league  against  Athens,  with  the 
view  of  expelling  that  power  from  Thrace.  Amphipoiis  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  assault.  Potidcea  surrendered  and  wa9 
restored  to  Olynthus,  which  for  a  time  became  as  flourishing 
and  powerful  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  history.  Of  the 
circumstances  which  induced  this  republic  to  abandon  the  in- 
terests of  Maocdon  in  favor  of  Athens,  wo  are  not  well  informed 
but  the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Philip  led  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  that  monarch,  and  the  Athenians  were 
easily  prevailed  upon  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to  send 
forces  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus.  The  city,  however,  was  com- 
pelled eventually  to  surrender  to  Philip,  who  gave  it  up  to  plun- 
der, reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  razed  the  walls  to 
the  ground.    Its  ruins  are  now  called  Agios  Mamas. 

We  come  next  to  the  second  of  the  three  smaller  peninsulas, 
namely,  Sithonia,  a  name  applied  also  to  the  territory  in  which 
Olynthus  was  situated.  The  Sithonians  are  mentioned  by 
moro  than  one  writer  as  a  people  of  Thrace.  The  more  im- 
portant places  in  this  peninsula  are  the  following :  1.  Sermffe, 
to  tho  southeast  of  Olynthus.  From  Thucydides  we  learn  that 
it  was  in  tho  hands  of  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  latest  mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Byzantine  historians.    2.  Galepsus,  mentioned  as  a  Greek  city 
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by  Herodotus.  3.  Torone,  giving  name  to  the  gulf  on  which 
it  stood,  Sinus  Toronaicus,  or  Gulf  of  Kassandlira.  It  was 
situated  toward  the  southern  extremity  of  tin;  peninsula,  and 
was  probably  founded  by  the  Eubceans.  Near  Torone  was  a 
marsh,  in  which  the  Egyptian  bean  grew  naturally.  The 
modern  Taron  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  place.  The  harbor 
of  Torone  was  called  Cophos  (Kx^>6c),  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  noise  of  the  waves  being  never  heard  there.  Hence  the 
proverb,  "  Kuxporepos  rov  Topuvaiov  XifAtvo^.11 

The  third  peninsula  Is  that  in  which  Mount  Athos  rises,  and 
it  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Singittcus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf 
of  Monte  Santo.  It  is  called  Acte  by  Thucydides ;  and  it  was 
inhabited  in  his  time  by  various  nations  of  Thracian  and  Po- 
lasgian  origin.  Mount  Athos,  which  forms  so  imposing  a  feat- 
ure in  this  peninsula,  has  already  been  described.  Its  modorn 
name,  as  before  remarked,  is  Monte  Santo,  from  tho  number 
of  religious  houses  upon  it.  Among  the  towns  in  this  penin- 
sula worthy  of  mention,  the  following  may  be  noted :  1.  Sane, 
on  the  neck  connecting  this  peninsula  with  tho  mainland,  and 
on  the  shore  of  tho  Sinus  Sing-itirus.  According  to  Thucydi- 
des, it  was  a  colony  of  Andros.  Here  began,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus,  the  celebrated  canal,  cut  by  order  of  Xerxes  for  his 
immense  armament.  It  is  well  known  that  the  disaster  which 
the  fleet  of  Mardonius  sustained  in  attempting  to  double  the 
promontories  of  Athos  first  suggested  this  vast  enterprise  to 
the  Persian  monarch.  Herodotus  says  that  three  years  were 
employed  in  its  excavation,  its  breadth  being  sufficient  to  allow 
of  two  galleys  rowing  abreast,  while  its  length  amounted  to  a 
mile  and  a  half.  Juvenal  ranks  this  undertaking  with  the 
other  fables  to  which  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  gave  rise ;  the 
existence  of  the  canal,  however,  is  too  well  attested  by  Herod- 
otus and  subsequent  writers  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of 
doubt,  and,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  some  travellers, 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  considerable  remains  of  this  work 
are  still  visible. 

2.  Urdndpolis,  northeast  of  Sane,  founded  by  Alexander, 
brother  of  Cassandcr,  and  now  Callitzi.  3.  Dium,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  preceding.  4.  Olophyxus,  to  the  southeast.  5.  Acrd- 
thoos  or  Acrdthoum,  situated  high  up  on  the  mountain,  as  its 
name  implies;  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  supposed  to 
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live  beyond  the  usual  time  allotted  to  man.  This  town  was 
said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  on  account 

of  the  impiety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  town  of  ApoUonia, 
called  also  Macrobia,  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  it.  6. 
Acanthus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus  from  Sane,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  canal  of  Xerxes.  It  was  at  one  time  a 
flourishing  city,  and  was  colonized,  like  Sane,  from  the  island 
of  Andros.  The  geographers  of  antiquity  do  not  agree  entirely 
as  to  the  position  assigned  to  this  city.  Strabo,  or,  rather,  his 
epitomizer,  places  it  on  the  Singiticus  Sinus;  but  Herodotus 
distinctly  fixes  it  on  the  Strymonicus  Sinus,  and  so  also  does 
Scymnus.  Ptolemy  follows  Strabo  ;  but  the  error  of  these  two 
writers  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  territory  of  Acanthus 
having  stretched  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  shore  of 
the  Singitic  as  well  as  the  Strymonic  Gulf.  It  is  probable  that 
the  spot  now  called  Erissos  answers  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acanthus.       1  •.'•'*'' 

7.  Calarna,  or  Turris  Calarnea,  to  the  northwest,  and  in  the 
main  district  of  Chalcidice.    8.  Stagira  or  Stagirus,  to  the 
northwest  of  the  preceding,  a  colony  of  Andros,  as  we  learn 
from  Thucydides,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle, 
who  hence  derived  his  appellation  of  11  the  Stagirite."  Some 
trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  apparent  in  that  of  Stauros.  The 
harbor  of  Stagira  was  called  Capros,  as  well  as  the  small  island 
which  lay  off  from  it.    9.  Arethusa,  nearly  due  west  from  the 
preceding,  and  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  containing  the  remains 
of  Euripides.    Other  accounts  place  the  tragedian's  tomb  at 
Bromiscus,  another  town  of  Macedonia  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  recon- 
cile this  discrepancy,  as  Bromiscus  was  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Arethusa.    10.  ApoUonia,  in  the  interior  of 
Chalcidice,  a  town  of  some  note,  and  situate  on  the  Egnatian 
Way.    Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii., 
1),  St.  Paul  having  passed  through  it  on  his  way  from  Philippi 
to  Thessalonica.    Its  ruins  are  said  still  to  retain  the  name  of 
Pol  Una. 

n.  BISALTIA. 

I.  That  part  of  Macedonia  between  the  Lake  Bolbe  and  the  Strymon  appears 
to  have  been  anciently  called  Btsaltia,  from  the  Bisalta,  a  Thracian  nation  who 
were  governed  by  a  king  at  the  timo  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  Herodotus 
relates  that  this  sovereign  caused  his  own  sons  to  be  deprived  of  sight  for 
having  disobeyed  his  orders  in  joining  the  Persian  army,  he  himself  having  re- 
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tired  to  the  wilds  of  Mount  Rhodope.  We  find  from  Thucydides  that  Bisaltia 
not  long  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Macedon  (ii.,  99),  but  that  a 
small  part  of  the  nation  remained  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos. 

II.  The  only  place  deserving  of  mention  in  this  district  is  Argilus,  on  the 
coast,  beyond  Bromiscus,  and  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Bolbe.  According  to 
Thucydides,  it  was  a  colony  of  Andros.  It  seems  from  Herodotus  to  have  been 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  route  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  marching  from  the 
Strymon  to  Acanthus,  and  its  territory  extended  as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  for  Cerdylium,  the  mountain  immediately  opposite  to  Amphipolis,  was 
in  the  territory  of  Argilu*. 

1*.  P.E5NIA. 

I.  Thb  Paonians  were  a  numerous  and  ancient  nation,  who  once  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  Macedonia,  and  even  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  more 
properly  called  Thrace,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  i£gean  as  far  as  the 
Euxine.  This  we  collect  from  Herodotus's  account  of  the  wars  of  that  people 
with  the  Perinthians,  a  Greek  colony  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Byzantium. 

II.  Homer,  who  was  apparently  well  acquainted  with  the  Paeonians,  repre- 
sents them  as  following  their  leader  Asteropaeus  to  the  siege  of  Troy  in  behalf 
of  Priam,  and  places  them  in  Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius.  We  know, 
also,  from  Livy,  that  Emathia  once  bore  the  name  of  Pconia,  though  at  what 
period  we  can  not  ascertain  (xl.,  3). 

III.  Herodotus,  who  dwells  principally  on  the  history  of  the  Paeonians  around 
the  Strymon,  informs  us  that  they  were  divided  into  numerous  small  tribes, 
most  of  which  were  transplanted  into  Asia  by  Megabyzus,  a  Persian  general, 
who  had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  order  of  Darius.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  same  historian,  that  these  Paeonians  afterward  effected  their 
escape  from  the  Persian  dominions,  and  returned  to  their  own  country.  He- 
rodotus seems  to  place  the  main  body  of  the  Paeonian  nation  near  the  Strymon, 
but  Thucydides,  with  Homer,  extends  their  territory  to  the  Axius.  If,  however, 
we  follow  Strabo  and  Livy,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  remove  the  western  limits  of 
the  nation  as  far  as  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Scardus  and  the  borders  of  Illyria. 

IV.  In  general  terms,  then,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  whole  of  northern  Mace- 
donia, from  the  source  of  the  River  Erigbnu*,  which  rose  in  the  chain  of  Mount 
Scardus,  to  the  Strymon,  was  once  named  Pabnia.  This  large  tract  of  country 
was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Romans,  and  formed  the  second  and  third  re- 
gions of  Macedouia. 

V.  The  Paeonians,  though  constituting  but  one  nation,  were  divided  into 
several  tribes,  each  probably  governed  by  a  separate  chief.  We  hear,  however, 
of  a  king  of  Paeonia  named  Autoleott,  who  is  said  to  have  derived  assistance 
from  Cassander  against  the  Autariatct,  an  Illyrian  horde,  who  had  invaded  his 
country.  Among  the  tribes  of  Paeonia,  the  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
following : 

1.  PEL  AQ8NE8. 

I.  The  Pelagbnet,  though  not  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  distinct  people,  were 
probably  known  to  him,  from  his  naming  Pelagon,  the  father  of  Asteropaeus,  a 
Paeonian  warrior.  They  must  at  one  period  have  been  widely  spread  over  the 
north  of  Greece,  since  a  district  of  upper  Thessaly  bore  the  name,  as  we  shall 
see,  of  Pelagdnia  Trtpdlitis.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  Pelaponm  by  Livy,  in 
his  account  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  kings  of  Macedon.    It  \va.> 
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exposed  to  invasions  from  the  Dardani,  who  bordered  on  its  northern  frontiers ; 
for  which  reason,  the  communication  between  the  two  countries  was  carefully 
guarded  by  the  Macedonian  monarchs. 

II.  The  only  places  deserving  of  mention  in  Pelagonia  are,  1.  Pclagdma,  the 
capital  of  the  fourth  division  of  Roman  Macedonia.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  place,  and  is  noticed  by  the  Byzantine  historian  Malchus,  who 
speaks  of  the  strength  of  its  citadel.  Cramer,  on  his  map,  places  it  near  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Beuus,  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bernus,  or 
Bora,  and  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  Monasttr,  or  Tolt.  Leake  write* 
the  latter  of  these  modern  names  Bttolta,  and  makes  Pclagoni*  the  designation  of 
the  Greek  metropolitan  bishopric,  of  which  Bitolia  is  the  see.  2.  Stdbi,  not  far 
from  the  junction  of  the  Ertgdnus  and  Arms.  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by 
the  Romans,  it  was  made  the  depot  of  the  salt  with  which  the  Dardani  were 
supplied  from  that  country.  Stobi,  at  a  later  period,  became  not  only  a  Roman 
colony,  but  a  Roman  municipium,  a  privilege  rarely  conferred  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  was  considered  as  the  chief  town  of 
Macedonia  Secunda,  or  Salutaris,  as  it  was  then  called.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  John  Stobaeus,  the  compiler  of  the  Greek  Anthology  which  bears  bis  name 
The  site  of  this  place  has  not  been  ascertained  in  modern  times. 

2.  ALM0PE8. 

Ptolemy  places  them  near  the  source  of  the  Erigonus,  on  the  borders  of  Illyr- 
ia.  Tbucydides  speaks  of  this  tribe  as  one  of  the  original  Macedonian  tribes 
before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Tcmenida:.  Lycophron  designates 
Macedonia  by  the  name  o(  Almopta.  Strabo  ascribes  three  towns  to  this  tribe, 
namely,  Horma,  Apsalu*,  and  Eurdpus,  respecting  which  all  other  writers  are 
silent 

3.  AGR1INES. 

I.  The  Paeonian  Agrianes  were  apparently  a  considerable  tribe  in  point  of  ter- 
ritory and  population.  Their  geographical  position  is  also  better  ascertained 
than  that  of  those  already  mentioned,  from  the  fact  noticed  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Strymon  had  its  source  in  their  country.  In  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  Agria- 
nes were  governed  by  their  nativo  princes,  as  we  learn  from  Arrian,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  to  that  monarch  by  repressing  the  incursions  of  the 
TriLaJIt,  a  powerful  Thracian  horde  situated  on  their  northern  frontier.  They 
formed  excellent  light  troops,  and  were  often  employed  with  advantage  by  both 
Alexander  and  his  successors. 

II.  We  may  assign  to  the  Agrianes  the  two  following  towns,  namely,  1.  By- 
lazbra,  on  the  frontier  leading  into  the  country  of  the  Dardani.  It  was  taken  and 
fortified  by  Philip,  the  last  king  of  that  name,  with  a  view  of  resisting  the  at- 
tacks of  these  barbarians.  Polybius  describes  it  as  the  largest  city  of  Pajonia. 
Leake  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  Veksa  or  Ycluso.  2.  Almana,  on 
the  Axius,  where  Perseus  encamped,  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  twenty 
thousand  Gauls,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  engage  in  his  service,  not  long  before 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  but  whose  demands  were  deemed  by  him  too  exorbitant 
It  answers  now  to  the  modern  Graduka. 
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XL  GRJECIA. 

1.  Name. 

L  This  country  was  called  Gratia  by  the  Romans,  whence 
the  name  has  descended  to  us.  The  Grceci,  however,  were 
only  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Epirus,  according  to  Aristotle, 
and  never  became  of  any  historical  importance,  though  their 
name  must  at  some  period  have  been  extensively  spread  on  the 
western  coast,  since  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  appear  to  have 
known  the  country  at  first  under  this  name. 

II.  In  the  Greek  authors,  the  country  we  are  now  consider- 
ing is  called  Hellas  ('EAAaf ),  though  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  name  Hellas  had  a  more  extensive  signification  than  we 
attach  to  it,  and  was  used,  in  general,  to  denote  the  country  of 
the  Hellenes,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be  settled ;  and 
in  this  way  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Africa,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Sicily,  formed  as  essential  parts  of  Hellas  as  Attica, 
Arcadia,  or  Boeotia. 

0*9.  1.  The  name  Hellas  was  not  applied  originally  to  the  whole  country  of 
Greece,  but  merely  to  a  part.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  moat  ancient  dis- 
trict called  Hellas  was  about  Dodona  and  the  River  Achelbus.  "  for."  he  adds, 
'•the  Seliuau  dwelt  there,  and  the  people  who  were  then  called  Grecian* 
(TpaiKoi),  but  are  now  termed  Hellene*  ('EAAgvef)."  The  Sellians  (ZeMoi)  are 
called  HeUians  {'EXKoi)  by  Pindar,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Dodonean,  Pelasgian  Jove.  The  country  about  Dodona  was  celebra- 
ted by  Hesiod  for  the  richness  of  its  pastures,  under  the  name  of  HeMopia.  The 
sanctuary  of  Dodona  itself  was  called  Hella ;  and  a  temple  legend,  different  from 
that  which  Herodotus  heard  there,  spoke  of  Hellus,  a  wood-cutter,  to  whom  the 
sacred  dove  had  revealed  the  oracular  oak.  All  this  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  tribe  of  the  Hellenes  passed  into  Greece  from  Epirus. 

2.  We  next  meet  with  the  name  Hellas  in  Thessaly,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  but  erroneous  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  the  primitive  Hellas 
was  in  this  same  country,  since  they  made  Thessaly  the  scene  of  the  myth  of 
Deucalion,  and  the  residence  of  Hellen  his  son,  from  whom  they  pretended  to 
trace  the  Hellenic  race.  Hellas,  in  this  second  sense  of  the  name,  meant  a 
district  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Othrys ;  and  from  this 
the  appellation  was  gradually  extended,  until  it  embraced,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
whole  of  Greece.  The  extension  of  this  name  was  the  result  of  the  extension 
of  the  people  called  Hellenes,  who  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
country,  dispossessing  or  else  subjugating  the  earlier  Pelasgic  inhabitants. 

2.  Boundaries  and  Divisions. 

I.  Greece,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  here  consider  it,  exclud- 
ing, namely,  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  as  non-Hellenic  states,  was 
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bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  on  the  northwest  by 
Epirus,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionium  Mare,  or  Ionian  Sea, 
on  the  east  by  the  jEgarum  Mare,  or  Mgman  Sea,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Mediterraneum,  or  Mediterranean,  of 
whicli  the  other  two  seas  are  merely  parts. 

II.  The  main  divisions  of  Greece  were  two  in  number,  name- 
ly, GRiKciA  Propria  and  Peloponnesus.  By  Gracia  Propria, 
called  otherwise  Middle  Greece,  and  also  Northern  Greece,  was 
meant  all  the  country  lying  without  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  by  the  Peloponnesus,  otherwise  called  Southern  Greece, 
was  meant  all  the  country  lying  within,  or  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  same  isthmus,  and  forming  one  large  peninsula. 

III.  Gr&cia  Propria  was  subdivided  into  the  following  coun- 
tries :  1.  Thessdlia.  2.  Acarnania.  3.  Mtblia.  4.  Locris.  5. 
Doris.    6.  Phocis.    7.  Bosotia.    8.  Megaris.    9.  Attica. 

IV.  Peloponnesus  was  subdivided  into  the  following :  1.  Co- 
rinthia.  2.  Sicyonia.  3.  Achaia.  4.  Elis.  5.  Arcadia.  6. 
Argdlis.    7.Messenia.    8.  Ldconia. 

Obs.  I.  The  name  Peloponnesus  (UeXon6pvnooe)  means  "the  island  of  Fe- 
lons" (nVAoiroc  v?aoc),  and  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Pelops,  son  of 
Tantalus,  who  is  made  by  Grecian  mythologists  to  have  been  of  Phrygian  ori- 
gin. Thucydides  (i.,  9)  simply  observes  that  he  came  from  Asia,  and  brought 
great  wealth  with  him.  He  married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus, 
king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  and  succeeded  to  his  kingdom.  He  is  said  to  have  sub- 
sequently extended  his  dominions  over  many  of  the  districts  bordering  upon 
Elis,  whence  the  whole  country  obtained  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Agamera- 
Bon  and  Menelaus  were  descended  from  him. 

2.  The  word  Iltfonowiiooc  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  The  original  name  of 
the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  Apia,  and  was  so  called,  according  to  /Eschy- 
lus  (Suppl.,  866),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Apollo ;  or,  according  to  Pausanias  (ii.,  5, 
6),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Telchin,  and  descendant  of  ^gialeus.  When  Argos  had 
the  supremacy,  the  peninsula,  according  to  Strabo  (viii.,  371),  was  sometimes 
called  Argos,  and,  indeed,  Homer  seems  to  use  the  term  Argos  in  some  cases 
as  thus  including  the  whole  peninsula.    (Thueyd.,  i.,  9.) 

3.  In  giving  the  limits  of  Greece  or  Hellas,  we  haee  followed  the  custom  of 
previous  geographical  writers.    The  precise  line  of  ■  lemarcation,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  impracticable.    The  word  Hello*  did  not  convey  to  Greeks  the  no- 
tion oi'  a  certain  geographical  surface,  determined  by  natural  or  conventional 
boundaries  ;  it  denoted  the  country  of  the  Hellenes,  and  was  variously  applied, 
according  to  the  different  views  entertained  of  the  people  who  were  entitled  to 
that  name.    When  the  Hellenes,  emerging  from  their  primitive  settlement  in 
Epirus,  had  imparted  their  name  to  other  tribes,  with  which  they  were  allied  by 
a  community  of  language  and  manners,  Hellas  might  properly  be  said  to  extend 
as  far  as  these  national  features  prevailed.    Ephoms  regarded  Acarnania  as  the 
first  Grecian  territory  on  the  west  (ap.  Strab.,  viii.,  334).    Northward  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  the  irruption  of  barbarous  hordes  had  stifled  the  germs  of  the 
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Greek  character  in  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  and  had  transformed  it 
into  a  foreign  land. 

4.  On  the  east,  Greece  was  commonly  held  to  terminate  with  Mount  HomdU, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Penius ;  the  more  scrupulous,  however,  excluded  even 
Thessaly  from  the  honor  of  the  Hellenic  name,  while  Strabo,  with  consistent 
laxity,  admitted  a  part  of  Macedonia  (viii.,  init  ).  Sometimes  Ambracia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus  were  taken  as  the  extreme  northern  points  ;  but,  even  when 
this  was  done,  it  was  still  impossible  to  draw  a  precise  line  of  demarkation  ;  for 
the  same  reason  which  justified  the  exclusion  of  Epirus,  applied,  perhaps,  much 
more  forcibly  to  the  mountaineers  in  the  interior  of  ,Etolia,  whose  barbarous 
origin,  or  utter  degeneracy,  was  proved  by  their  savage  manners,  and  a  lan- 
guage which  Thucydides  describes  as  unintelligible.  When  the  yEtolians  bade 
the  last  Philip  withdraw  from  Hellas,  the  Macedonian  king  could  fully  retort 
by  asking  where  they  should  fix  its  boundaries,  and  by  reminding  them  that  of 
their  own  body  a  very  small  portion  was  within  the  pale  from  which  they  wished 
to  exclude  him.    {ThirlxcaU,  Hut.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  $cq.y  8vo  ed.) 

3.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  people  whom  we  call  Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  were  not  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Among  the  names  of  the 
many  tribes  which  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  land  previous 
to  the  Hellenes,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Pclasg-i,  who 
appear  to  have  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  whom 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Greek  population  was  probably 
descended.  The  Cancones,  Leltges,  and  other  barbarous  tribes, 
who  also  inhabited  Greece,  are  all  supposed  by  Thirlwail  to 
have  been  parts  of  the  Pelasgic  nation.  He  regards  the  name 
"Pelasgi"  as  a  general  one,  like  that  of  Saxons,  Franks,  or 
Alemanni,  and  supposes  each  of  the  Pelasgian  tribcr  to  have 
had  also  a  name  peculiar  to  itself. 

II.  All  these  tribes,  however,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  the  Hellenes,  who  eventually  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  Their  original  seat,  as  already  remarked,  was, 
according  to  Aristotle,  near  Dodona  in  Epirus ;  but  they  first 
appeared  in  the  south  of  Thessaly  about  B.C.  1384,  according 
to  the  common  chronology. 

IH.  In  accordance  with  the  common  method  of  the  Greeks, 
of  inventing  names  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nations,  the 
Hellenes  are  represented  as  descended  from  Hellen,  son  of  Deu- 
calion. Hellen  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  jEdlus. 
Achceus  and  Ion  are  represented  as  the  sons  of  Xuthus ;  and 
from  these  four,  Dorus,  jEolus,  Achceus,  and  Ion,  the  Dorians, 
JEolians,  Achceans,  and  Ionians  were  descended,  who  formed 
the  four  tribes  into  which  the  Hellenic  nation  was  for  many 
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centuries  divided,  and  who  were  distinguished  from  each  other 

by  many  peculiarities  in  language  and  institutions. 

Obs.  We  have  given  here  the  ordinary  Greek  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  Dorians,  &c.  Modern  scholars,  however,  have  indulged  in  some  ingeni- 
ous speculations  on  this  subject,  which  assume  an  air  of  great  plausibility.  Ac- 
cording to  these  writers,  the  name  Hellenes  means  "the  Warriors"  (compare 
the  name  of  their  god  'AirlAAuv) ;  the  Dorians  (bopieic)  are  "  Highlanders,"  from 
6a  and  6poc ;  the  JEolians  (kiofaie)  are  "  the  mixed  men,"  a  name  which  arose 
when  the  Dorians  first  descended  from  their  mountains  in  the  north  of  Thessaly 
and  incorporated  themselves  with  the  Pclasgi  of  the  Thessalian  plains.  So, 
again,  the  Ionian*  ('luvec)  arc  "the  men  of  the  coast"  ('HtoWa),  called,  also, 
AtyiaXelc,  M  Beach-men,"  and  the  'AXaioi  are  "  Sea-men."  (Compare  Kenrick, 
Phil.  Mas.,  ii.,  367  j  M&llcr,  Dor.,  ii.r  6,  6  ;  Donaldson,  G.  G.,  p.  2.) 

IV.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Hellenic  race  was  spreading 
itself  over  the  whole  land,  numerous  colonies  from  the  East 
are  said  to  have  settled  in  G  reece,  and  to  their  influence  many 
writers  have  attributed  the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thus  we  read  of  Egyptian  colonies  in  Argos  and  Attica,  of  a 
Phoenician  colony  at  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  and  of  a  Mysian  colony 
led  by  Pelops.  The  very  existence  of  these  colonies  has  been 
doubted  by  some  writers ;  but  though  the  ovidence  of  each  one 
individually  is  perhaps  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  critical  in- 
quirer, yet  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Greeks  authorizes  us  to 
believe  that  Greece  did  at  early  times  receive  colonies  from  the 
East.  ...  |4      *  .; 

4.  Historical  Epochs. 

The  history  of  Greece  may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  of  each  of  which  a 
brief  sketch  will  be  here  given. 

First  Period. — From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Trojan  War.  Some  account 
of  this  period  has  been  given  under  the  preceding  section.  The  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly  to  the  siege  of  Troy  is 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Heroic  Age.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  present  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived,  which,  in 
all  probability,  differed  little  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Heroic  Age 
The  state  of  society  described  by  Homer  very  much  resembles  that  which  ex- 
isted in  Europe  in  the  Feudal  Ages.  No  great  power  had  yet  arisen  in  Greece  ; 
it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  governed  by  hereditary  chiefs, 
whose  power  was  limited  by  a  martial  aristocracy 

Second  Period.— From  the  Siege  of  Troy  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Perm 
Wars,  B.C.  600.  We  learn  from  Thucydides  (i.,  12)  that  the  population  of 
Greece  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  some  time  after  the  Trojan  war.  Of 
the  various  migrations  which  appear  to  have  taken  place,  the  most  important 
in  their  consequences  were  those  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly  into  the  conn- 
try  afterward  called  Bceotia,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
former  in  the  sixtieth,  and  the  latter  in  the  eightieth  year  aAer  the  Trojan  war. 
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About  the  same  period,  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  colonized  by  the 
Greeks.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
homes  by  the  invasion  of  the  Boeotians,  together  with  some  /Eolians,  leA  Bceotia, 
B.C.  1124,  and  settled  in  Lesbos  and  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  has  been  called  the  JEolic  migration,  and  the  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  was 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Mbli*  The  ^Eolians  were  followed  by  the  Ionian* 
in  B.C.  1040,  who,  having  been  driven  by  the  Achaeans  from  their  abode  on  the 
lower  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  had  taken  refuge  in  Attica,  whence  they 
migrated  to  Asia  Minor,  and  settled  on  the  Lydian  coast.  The  southwestern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also  colonized  about  the  same  period  by 
Dorians,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Doris.  The  number  of  Greek  colonies,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  the  mother  country,  was  very  ureat  •  and  the  readiness 

acteristic  feature  in  their  national  character.  The  coasts  of  Sicily  and  the 
southern  part  of  Italy  became  studded  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  latter  region, 
in  particular,  obtained  on  this  account  the  name  of  Magna  Graecia. 

The  two  states  of  Greece  which  attained  the  greatest  historical  celebrity  were 
Sparta  and  Athens.  The  power  of  Athens  was  of  later  growth  ;  but  Sparta  had, 
from  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest,  taken  the  lead  among  the  Peloponnesian 
states,  a  position  which  she  maintained  by  the  conquest  of  the  fertile  country 
of  Messenia,  B.C.  688.  Her  superiority  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of 
her  political  institutions,  which  are  said  to  have  been  fixed  on  a  firm  basis  by 
her  celebrated  lawgiver  Lycurgus,  B.C.  884.  Athens  only  rose  to  importance 
in  the  century  preceding  the  Persian  wars,  but  even  in  this  period  her  power 
was  not  more  than  a  match  for  the  little  states  of  Megaris  and  yEgina.  The 
city  was  long  harassed  by  intestine  commotions,  till  the  time  of  Solon,  B.C. 
594,  who  was  chosen  by  the  citizens  to  frame  a  new  constitution  and  a  new  code 
of  laws,  to  which  much  of  the  future  greatness  of  Athens  must  be  ascribed. 

The  kingly  form  of  government  was  prevalent  in  the  Heroic  Age.  But  during 
the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Persian  invasion,  he- 
reditary political  power  was  abolished  in  almost  all  the  Greek  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Sparta,  and  a  republican  form  of  government  was  established  in  its 
stead.  Frequent  wars,  however,  between  each  other,  were  the  almost  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  the  existence  of  so  many  small  states  almost  equal  in  power. 
The  evils  which  arose  from  this  state  of  things  were  partly  remedied  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  partly  by  the  religious  games  and 
festivals  which  were  held  at  stated  intervals  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and 
during  the  celebration  of  which  no  wars  were  carried  on. 

In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  Greece  rapidly  advanced  in 
knowledge  and  civilization.  Literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  already  cultiva- 
ted in  Athens  under  the  auspices  of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  and  the  products 
of  remote  countries  were  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  merchants  of  Corinth 
and  iEgina. 

Third  Period. — From  the  Commencement  of  the  Persian  Wars  to  the  Death  of 
Philip  of  Maeedoiu,  B.C.  336  This  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory. The  assistance  which  the  Athenians  gave  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  their 
resistance  to  the  Persians,  and  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  burning  of  Sar- 
dis,  B.C.  499,  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Darius.  A  Persian  army  was 
sent  into  Attica,  but  was  entirely  defeated  at  Marathon,  B.C.  490,  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Miltiades.  Ten  years  afterward,  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian 
empire  was  directed  against  Greece,  and  an  immense  army,  led  in  person  by 
Xerxes,  advanced  as  far  as  Attica  ;  but  this  expedition  also  failed  ;  the  Persian 
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fleet  was  worsted  in  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and  the  land  forces 
were  entirely  defeated  in  the  following  year,  B.C.  479,  at  Plates,  in  Bceotia. 

After  the  battle  of  Plates,  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  Grecian  states 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians.  Sparta  was  at  first 
placed  at  the  head  of  it ;  but  the  allies,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Pausanias, 
the  Spartan  commander,  gave  the  supremacy  to  Athens.  The  Athenians,  under 
the  command  of  Cimon,  carried  on  the  war  vigorously,  defeated  the  Persian 
fleets,  and  plundered  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  empire.  During  this  period, 
the  power  of  Athens  rapidly  increased  ;  she  possessed  a  succession  of  distin- 
guished statesmen,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  who  all  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  her  power,  though  differing  in  their  political 
views.  Literature  was  also  cultivated  by  her,  and  the  arts  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  which  were  employed  to  ornament  the  city,  were  carried  to  a  degree 
of  excellence  that  has  never  since  been  surpassed. 

The  haughty  conduct  of  Athens  toward  the  allied  states,  whom  she  began  to 
regard  as  subjects  rather  than  as  independent  states  in  alliance  with  her,  pro- 
duced a  confederacy  against  her,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Sparta  ;  and  thus 
arose  the  war  between  this  last-mentioned  state  and  Athens,  which  lasted  for 
twenty-seven  years  (B.C.  431-404),  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  It  terminated  by  Sparta's  being  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Grecian  states. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  Sparta  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the 
Persian  empire,  which  lasted  from  B.C.  400  to  894.  The  splendid  successes 
which  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  obtained  over  the  Persian  troops  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  manifest  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  been  al- 
ready shown  by  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  appear  to  have  induced  Agesilaus  to  entertain  the  design  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Persian  monarchy ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  country 
to  defend  it  against  a  powerful  confederacy,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, Thebans,  Argives,  Athenians,  and  Thessalians,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  off  the  Spartan  dominion.  The  confederate  states  were  not,  however, 
successful  in  their  attempt,  and  the  Spartan  supremacy  was  again  secured  for 
a  brief  period  by  a  general  peace,  made  B.C.  387,  and  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  Ten  years  afterward,  the  rupture  between 
Thebes  and  Sparta  began,  which  led  to  a  general  war  in  Greece,  and  for  a  short 
time  placed  Thebes  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  states.  After  the  death,  how- 
ever, of  EpaminOndas,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.C.  362,  Thebes  again  sank 
into  her  original  obscurity.  The  Spartan  supremacy,  however,  was  destroyed 
by  this  war,  and  her  power  still  more  humbled  by  the  restoration  of  Messenia 
to  independence,  B.C.  361.  From  the  conclusion  of  this  war  to  the  reign  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  Greece  remained  without  any  ruling  power. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  mention  the  part  which  Philip  took  in  the  Sacred 
War,  which  lasted  ten  years  (B.C.  356-346),  in  which  ho  appeared  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  which  terminated  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Phocians.  The  Athenians,  urged  on  by  Demosthenes,  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Thebans,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Philip ;  but  their  defeat  at  Chero- 
nea,  B.C.  388,  secured  for  the  Macedonian  king  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  In 
the  same  year  a  congress  of  Grecian  states  was  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  Philip 
was  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  in  a  projected  war  against  the  Persian 
empire ;  but  his  assassination  in  B.C.  336  caused  this  enterprise  to  devolve 
upon  his  son  Alexander. 

Four/A  Period.— From  the  Accttrion  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Roman  Con- 
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quest,  B.C.  146.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  extended  Greek  influence  over  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  west  of  the  Indus.  AAer  his  death,  the  dominion  of  the 
East  was  contested  by  his  generals,  and  two  powerful  empires  Mere  perma- 
nently established  ;  that  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Seleucidaj 
in  Syria.  The  dominions  of  the  early  Syrian  kings  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  Western  Asia ;  but  their  empire  was  soon  divided  into  various  independent 
kingdoms,  such  as  that  of  Bactria,  Pergamus,  dec,  in  all  of  which  the  Greek 
language  was  spoken,  not  merely  at  court,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
towns.  From  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  conquest,  Macedonia  re- 
mained the  ruling  power  in  Greece.  The  ^Etolian  and  Achaean  leagues  were 
formed,  the  former  B.C.  284,  the  latter  B.C.  281,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  Macedonian  kings.  Macedonia  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  B.C.  197, 
and  the  Greek  states  were  declared  independent.  This,  however,  was  merely 
nominal ;  they  only  exchanged  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian  kings  for  that  of  tho 
Roman  people,  and  in  B.C.  146  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province  called  Achaia,  though  certain  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Delphi,  dtc,  were 
allowed  to  have  the  rank  of  free  towns.  The  history  of  Greece  from  this  pe- 
riod forms  part  of  that  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  overrun  by  the  Goths  in 
A.D.  267,  and  again  in  A  D.  398,  under  Alaric  ;  and,  after  being  occupied  by  tho 
Crusaders  and  Venetians,  at  last  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks  on  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople. 

5.  Mountains. 

I.  The  chain  called  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  Mount- 
ains, ranging  east  and  west,  and  commencing  with  the  /Egean 
Sea,  or  the  Sinus  Thermdicus,  near  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  is  prolonged,  under  the  name  of  Mount  Ltngan, 
until  it  touches  the  Adriatic  at  the  Acroceraunian  promontory. 

II.  At  a  point  about  midway  between  the  iEgean  and  Ionian 
Seas,  Olympus  and  Lingou  are  traversed  nearly  at  right  angles 
by  the  still  longer  and  vaster  chain  called  Pindus,  which  strikes 
off  nearly  southward  from  the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  and 
forms  tho  boundary  between  Tin ssaly  and  Epirus. 

III.  About  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Pindus  sends 
forth  the  lateral  chain  of  Otfirys,  which  takes  an  easterly  course, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Thessaly,  and  reaching  the 
sea  between  Thessaly  and  the  northern  coast  of  Eubcea. 

IV.  Southwest  of  Othrys,  the  chain  of  Pindus,  under  the 
name  of  Tymphrcstus,  still  continues,  until  another  lateral 
chain,  called  (Eta,  projects  from  it  again  toward  the  east,  ter- 
minating at  the  Eubcean  Strait  and  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

V.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  CEta,  the  chain  of  Pindus 
forks  into  two  branches ;  one  striking  to  the  westward  of  south, 
and  reaching  across  iEtolia,  under  the  names  of  Aracynthus, 
Curias,  Coras,  and  Tnphiussus,  to  the  promontory  called  Ah- 
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tirrhlon,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  over  against  the  corresponding  promon- 
tory of  Rhion  in  Peloponnesus ;  the  other  tending  southeast, 
and  forming  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Citharon.  Mounts 
JEgaleus  and  Hymettus,  even  down  to  the  southernmost  cape 
of  Attica,  Sunium,  may  be  treated  as  a  continuation  of  this 
chain. 

VI.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  (Eta,  also,  a  range  of 
hills,  inferior  in  height  to  the  preceding,  takes  its  departure  in 
a  southeasterly  direction,  under  the  various  names  of  Cnemis, 
Ptoon,  and  Teumessus.  It  is  joined  with  Cithreron  by  the  lat- 
eral communication,  ranging  from  west  to  east,  called  Parnes ; 
and  the  celebrated  Pentelicus,  with  its  abundant  marble  quar- 
ries, constitutes  its  connecting  link,  to  the  south  of  Parnes, 
with  the  chain  from  Cithteron  to  Sunium. 

VII.  From  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  the  line  of  mount- 
ains crosses  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  stretches  in  a  southerly 
direction  down  to  the  extremity  of  that  peninsula  called  Tcena- 
rus,  now  Cape  Matapan.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Elis 
with  Messenia  on  one  side,  aud  Arcadia  with  Laconia,  on  the 
other,  and  bears  the  successive  names  of  Oltnus,  Panachaicus, 
Pholde,  Erymanthus,  Lycccus,  Parrhasius,  and  TaygUus. 

VIII.  Another  series  of  mountains  strikes  off  from  Cithseron 
toward  the  southwest,  constituting,  under  the  names  of  Oneia 

■  and  Geraneia,  the  rugged  and  lofty  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
then  spreading  itself  into  the  Peloponnesus.  On  entering 
the  peninsula,  one  of  its  branches  tends  westward  to  the  north 
of  Arcadia,  comprising  the  Acrocorinthus,  or  citadel  of  Cor- 
inth, the  high  peak  of  Cyllene,  the  mountains  of  Aroanii  and 
Latnpeia,  and  ultimately  joining  Erymanthus  and  Pholoe ; 
while  the  other  branch  strikes  southward  toward  the  south- 
eastern Cape  of  Peloponnesus,  the  formidable  promontory  of 
Malea,  now  Cape  St.  Angelo,  and  exhibits  itself  under  the 
successive  names  of  Apes  as,  Artemisium,  Parthenium,  Parnon, 
Thornax,  and  Zarex. 

IX.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Olympus,  in  a  direction 
rather  to  the  westward  of  south,  stretches  the  range  of  mount- 
ains first  called  Ossa,  and  afterward  Pelion,  down  to  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Thessaly.  The  long,  lofty,  and  naked  back- 
bone of  the  island  of  Eubcea  may  be  viewed  as  a  continuance 
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both  of  this  ohain  and  of  the  chain  of  Othrys.  The  line  is  far- 
ther prolonged  by  a  series  of  inlands  in  the  Archipelago,  namely, 
Androsy  Tem>$,  Myconos,  and  Naxo$,  belonging  to  the  group 
called  the  Cycf tides,  or  islands  encircling  the  sacred  centre  of 
Delos.  Of  these  Cycladcs,  others  are  in  like  manner  a  contin- 
uance of  the  chain  which  reaches  to  Cape  Sunium,  namely, 
Ceos,  Cythnos,  Heriphos,  and  Sipfoios,  joining  on  to  Attica,  as 
Andros  does  to  Eubcea. 

X.  We  might  even  consider  the  great  island  of  Crete  as  a 
prolongation  of  the  system  of  mountains  which  breasts  the  winds 
and  waves  at  Cape  Ma/ca,  the  island  of  Cythera  forming  the 
intermediate  link  between  them.  Scidthm,  Scopvhs,  and  Scy- 
ros,  to  the  northeast  of  Eulxra,  also  mark  themselves  out  as 
outlying  peaks  of  the  range  comprehending  Pr/ion  and  Euba'ft. 

XL  We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  no  part  of  Europe, 

if  wo  except  Switzerland,  is  so  mountainous  throughout  the 

whole  of  its  extent  as  (ireeee,  being  traversed  in  almost  every 

direction  by  numerous  ridges,  the  summits  of  which,  though 

not  so  lofty  as  the  central  range  of  the  Alps,  attain,  in  many 

instances,  to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow.    A  comparat  i vely 

small  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  surface  of  Greece,  is  left  for 

level  ground.    Not  only  few  continuous  plains,  but  even  few 

continuous  valleys,  exist  throughout  all  Greece  proper.  The 

largest  spaces  of  level  ground  are  seen  in  Thessaly,  in  iEtolia, 

in  the  western  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Ikrotia  ;  but 

irregular  mountains,  valleys  frequent  but  isolated,  landlocked 

basins  and  declivities,  which  often  occur,  but  seldom  last  long, 

form  the  character  of  the  country. 

Oaa.  A  more  detailed  account  of  individual  mountain  chains  will  be  given  in 
the  geography  of  the  separate  divisions  of  (Jrccco 

6.  G  i:  o  I ,  o  a  i  c  a  l  F  i:  a  t  u  r  i ;  s. 

1.  Thk  islands  of  the  Ctjrladcs,  as  also  iluhaa,  Attica,  and  Isicoiua,  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  micaceous  schist,  combined  with  and  often  covered  by  crystal- 
line granular  limestone.  Professor  Koss  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the 
Greek  limestone,  that,  hard  and  intractable  to  the  mason,  jagged  and  irregular 
in  its  fracture,  it  first  determined  in  early  times  the  polygonal  style  of  architect- 
ure, which  has  been  denominated  (he  observes)  Cycbpian  and  PtUugic,  with- 
out the  least  reason  for  either  denomination. 

2.  The  centre  and  western  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  the  country 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  from  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia  to  the  Strait  of  Eubtea, 
present  a  calcareous  formation,  varying  in  different  localities  in  color,  consist- 
ency, and  hardness,  but  generally  belonging  or  approximating  to  the  chalk.  It 
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is  often  very  compact,  but  is  distinguished  in  a  marked  manner  from  the  crys- 
talline limestone  above  mentioned.  Two  of  the  loftiest  summits  in  Greece  ex- 
hibit this  formation,  Parnassus,  and  the  point  of  St.  Elias  in  Taygetus. 

3.  Clay  slate,  and  conglomerates  of  sand,  lime,  and  clay,  are  found  in  many 
parts ;  a  close  and  firm  conglomerate  of  lime  composes  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ; 
loose  deposits  of  pebbles,  and  calcareous  breccia,  occupy  also  some  portions  of 
the  territory. 

4.  But  the  most  important  and  essential  elements  of  the  Grecian  soil  consist 
of  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  formations  with  which  the  troughs  and  basins  are 
filled  up,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  older  adjoining  rocks.  In 
these  reside  the  productive  powers  of  the  country,  and  upon  these  the  grain  and 
vegetables  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  depend. 

5.  The  mountain  regions  are  to  a  great  degree  barren,  destitute  at  present  of 
wood  or  any  useful  vegetation,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  better  wooded  in  antiquity.  In  many  parts,  however,  and  especially  in 
iEtolia  and  Acarnania,  they  afford  plenty  of  timber,  and  in  all  parts  pasture  for 
the  cattle  during  summer,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  thoroughly  burned  up. 

6.  The  low  grounds  of  Thessaly,  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus,  and  the  borders 
of  the  Lake  Copai*  in  Bceotia,  the  western  portion  of  Elitf  the  plains  of  Stratot 
on  the  confines  of  Acarnania  and  JEtolia,  and  those  near  the  River  Pamirtt*  in 
Messenia,  both  are  now,  and  were  in  ancient  times,  remarkable  for  their  abund- 
ant produce. 

7.  Rivers. 

General  Remarks. 

Besides  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  there  is  another  serious  inconvenience 
to  which  the  low  grounds  of  Greece  are  exposed,  namely,  the  want  of  a  supply 
of  water  at  once  adequate  and  regular.  Abundance  of  rain  falls  during  the  au- 
tumnal and  winter  months,  little  or  none  during  the  summer.  The  naked  lime- 
stone of  the  hills  neither  absorbs  nor  retains  moisture,  so  that  the  rain  runs  off 
as  rapidly  as  it  falls,  and  springs  are  rare.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are 
torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end  of  summer.  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  enumeration  of  the  more  important  rivers  of  this  country. 

(A.)  Rivers  on  the  Western  and  Southern  Side. 

1.  AchCldus,  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  probably  the  largest 
in  Greece,  rising  in  Monnt  Pindus,  and  which  divided  Acarna- 
nia from  JEtolia.  Thucydides  describes  it  as  flowing  through 
the  country  of  the  Dolopians,  Agreeans,  and  Acarnanians,  and 
discharging  itself  into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  the  city  oiCEniadx. 
It  was  particularly  noted  for  the  quantity  of  alluvium  which  it 
deposited  at  its  mouth,  and  which  formed  there  a  cluster  of 
small  islands  called  Ech'utildes,  and  now  the  islands  of  Curzo- 
lari.  As  the  course  of  this  rapid  river  varied  greatly,  which 
occasioned  inundations  in  the  distriots  through  which  it  flowed, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  check  its  inroads  by  means  of  dikes 
and  dams.    Hence  arose  the  legend  of  the*poets,  that  Hercules, 
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namely,  and  the  river-god,  contended  for  the  hand  of  Dei'anira, 
and  that  Hercules,  having  proved  victorious,  tore  off  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  god,  who  had  assumed  in  the  contest  the  form  of 
a  bull.  The  Naiads  took  the  horn,  and,  having  filled  it  with  the 
various  productions  of  the  seasons,  gave  it  to  the  Goddess  of 
Plenty.  The  Achelous  appears  to  have  been  a  celebrated  river 
in  the  earliest  times,  since  its  name  is  frequently  employed  by 
the  ancient  poets  for  the  element  of  water.  The  modern  name 
is  Aspro  Potamo,  or  "  the  White  River ;"  Leake  calls  it  simply 
the  Aspro.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Achelous  may  be 
mentioned,  1.  The  Indchus,  rising  in  Mount  Lacmus,  in  the 
chain  of  Pindus,  and  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Ariadha. 
2.  The  Anajms,  coming  in,  like  the  former,  from  the  northwest, 
and  emptying  into  the  Achelous  about  eighty  stadia  south  of 
Stratus.  It  is  now  the  Aetos.  3.  The  Campylus,  coming  in 
from  the  east  through  the  territory  of  Aperantia,  and  passing 
by  the  city  of  Aperantia.    It  is  now  the  Carpenitze. 

2.  Evcnus  (EvT/vof),  the  chief  river  of  ^Etolia,  and  a  stream 
of  considerable  size,  rising,  according  to  Strabo,  in  the  country 
of  the  Bomienses,  who  occupied  the  northeast  extremity  of 
^Etolia.  It  is  now  the  Fidari,  and  near  its  mouth  stood  the 
modern  Missolonghi.  The  more  ancient  name  of  this  river 
was  the  Lycormas.  The  Evenus  is  celebrated  in  fable  from 
the  story  of  Nessus,  the  centaur,  who  was  slain  hem  by  Her- 
cules. 

3.  Plistus  (UXtlaroq)1  a  river  of  Phocis,  three  stadia  from 
Delphi,  and  flowing  between  Parnassus  and  Mount  Cirphis. 
It  is  now  the  Sizaliska,  and  flows  into  the  Sinus  Crissajus, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cirrha.  The  Sinus  Crisseeus  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Salona,  and  was  an  inlet  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

4.  Nem^a,  a  small  river  separating  the  territory  of  Corinth 
from  that  of  Sicyon,  and  falling  into  the  bay  of  Lecha?um,  a 
part  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  It  rose  in  Argolis,  a  little 
above  the  celebrated  village  of  the  same  name.  It  is  now  the 
Coutzomadi.  A  severe  battle  was  fought  on  its  banks  between 
the  Bceotians,  Corinthians,  Athenians,  and  other  allies,  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
posterior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  latter  were  vic- 
torious. 

5.  Asopus,  rising  in  the  Argolio  Mountains,  and  falling  into 
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the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  a  little  below  Sicvon.  It  is  now  the 
Bast li co.  That  portion  of  Sicyonia  which  this  river  watered 
in  its  course  was  called  Asopia.  The  games  instituted  by 
Adrastus  in  honor  of  Apollo  were  celebrated  on  its  banks. 

6.  Crdthis,  a  river  of  Achaia,  descending  from  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  into 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  to  the  west  of  JEgira.  It  was  from 
this  stream  that  the  Italian  Crathis,  whioh  flowed  between 
Crotona  and  Sybaris,  derived  its  appellation.  The  Achsean 
Crathis  is  now  the  Acratha,  and  is  one  of  the  few  streams  on 
this  coast  that  retain  their  water  throughout  the  year. 

7.  PiruSy  the  most  considerable  stream  of  Achaia,  called  by 
Strabo  the  Mclas,  and  falling  into  the  outer  part  of  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus  about  eighty  stadia  from  Patrce.  Near  its  mouth 
stood  OUnus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Achaia.  The 
Pirus  is  now  the  Camenitza. 

8.  Larissus,  rising  in  Mount  Scollts  in  Elis,  and  forming  the 
separation  between  Achaia  and  Elis.  It  is  now  the  Risso  or 
Mana.  Pausanias  notices  a  temple  of  the  Larissean  Minerva 
near  this  stream. 

9.  Peneus  (nijvwdr),  a  river  of  Elis,  falling  into  the  sea  a 
little  below  the  promontory  Chelonitcs.  Modern  travellers  de- 
scribe it  as  a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  The  city  of  Elis  was 
situated  on  it,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is  now  the 
Igliaco.  There  was  a  celebrated  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Thessaly,  flowing  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

10.  Alpheus  ("AA0«of),  a  celebrated  river  of  Elis,  rising  on 
the  Laconian  border  of  Arcadia.  After  losing  itself  under 
ground  for  some  miles,  it  reappeared  not  far  from  Mcgaldpdlis, 
traversed  the  remainder  of  Arcadia,  and  then,  entering  Elis, 
discharged  its  waters,  now  swelled  by  numerous  tributary 
streams,  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  Here,  however,  as  the  poets  re- 
ported, its  course  did  not  terminate,  for,  flowing  beneath  the 
ocean,  it  hastened  to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  fount- 
ain Arethusa,  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse.  The 
Alpheus  flowed  a  little  to  the  south  of  Olympia,  the  scene  of 
the  celebrated  Olympic  games.  The  modern  name  is  usually 
given  as  the  Rofea  or  Rufia  ;  but,  according  to  Leake,  it  has 
this  name  only  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon,  above  which 
it  is  commonly  called  the  River  of  Karitena. 
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Tributaries  of  the  Alpheus  on  the  North. 

1.  Helisson,  a  small  but  rapid  river,  rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  and, 
after  traversing  Megalopolis,  which  it  divided  into  two  halves,  falling  into  the 
Alpheus  a  little  below  the  city.  According  to  Leake,  it  is  now  the  Davia.  2. 
Gortynius,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  called  at  its  source  the  Lustus,  because 
Jupiter  was  said  to  have  been  washed  there  when  he  was  born.  It  flowed  by 
the  town  of  Gortys  or  Gortyna,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters, 
especially  in  swfimer.  It  is  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Atzikolo.  3.  Bupha- 
gus,  to  the  yest  of  the  preceding,  and  forming  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  territories  of  Heraa  and  Megalopolis.  Leake  says  that  it  is  dry  in  summer 
4.  Aroanius,  called  also  the  (Mbius,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Pheneus,  and  usually  finds  a  vent  in  some  natural  caverns,  or  kata- 
bothra,  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain ;  but  when  by  accident  these  happened  to 
be  blocked  up,  the  waters  filled  the  wholo  valley,  and,  communicating  with  the 
Ladon  and  Alpheus,  overflowed  the  beds  of  these  rivers  as  far  as  Olympia.  5. 
Ladon,  rising  near  the  village  of  Lycuria,  between  Pheneus  and  Clitor.  It  was 
accounted  the  most  beautiful  stream  of  Greece,  and  was  farther  celebrated,  as 
Pausanias  affirms,  from  the  adventure  of  Daphne  and  Apollo.  According  to 
Leake,  the  Ladon  is  now  called  the  Rufea  or  Rojia,  and  the  Alpheus  bears  this 
same  name  only  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon,  above  which  it  is  usually 
called  the  River  of  Karitena.  6.  Empeus,  a  small  stream,  called  in  Strabo's 
time  the  Barnickius,  and  flowing  near  Salmon*. 

Tributaries  of  the  Alpheus  on  the  South. 

I.  Thius,  a  small  stream  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta.  2.  Mallus 
and  Syrus,  two  small  streams  more  to  the  west,  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis 
to  Messenia.  3.  Camion  and  Gatheates,  two  small  streams  more  to  the  west, 
the  latter  of  which  rose  near  the  village  of  Gathca.  4.  Acheron  and  Dal  ton,  flow- 
ing into  the  Alpheus  near  Typana  in  Elis.  The  Acheron  was  probably  so  called 
from  the  peculiar  veneration  with  which  Ceres,  Proserpina,  and  Pluto  were  wor- 
shipped on  its  banks.  The  more  celebrated  Acheron  was  in  Thesprotia,  in 
Epirus ;  and  there  was  also  a  third  river  of  the  name  in  Bruttium,  in  Italy. 

II.  AnigruSf  rising  in  a  mountain  of  Arcadia  called  Lapitha, 
and  after  flowing  through  Elis,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Cyparis- 
sius,  or  Gulf  of  Arcadia.  It  formed  marshes  at  its  mouth  from 
the  want  of  a  fall  to  carry  off  the  water  fully.  This  stagnant 
pool  exhaled  an  odor  so  fetid  as  to  be  perceptible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  stadia,  and  the  fish  caught  there  were  so  tainted 
with  the  infection  that  they  could  not  be  eaten.  Pausanias, 
however,  affirms  that  this  miasma  was  not  confined  to  the 
marshes,  but  could  be  traced  to  the  very  source  of  the  river. 
It  was  ascribed  to  the  centaurs  having  washed  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  Hercules's  envenomed  shafts  in  this  stream.  The 
Anigrus  received  the  waters  of  a  fountain  said  to  possess  the 
property  of  curing  cutaneous  disorders.  This  source  issued 
from  a  cavern  sacred  to  the  nymphs  called  Anigriades.  Leake 
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gives  the  modern  name  of  the  Anigrus  as  the  Mavro-Potamo, 
or  "  Black  River,"  and  says  that  in  summer  the  marsh  is  still 
very  fetid,  and  the  air  extremely  unwholesome. 

12.  Ncda,  rising  in  Mount  Lycceus,  in  Arcadia,  and,  after  a 
short  but  rapid  course,  falling  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Pyrgos. 
Near  Phigalea  it  received  the  small  river  Limax.  The  Neda 
formed  the  boundary  between  Elis  and  ilfiessemoTNLeake  gives 
the  modern  name  as  the  Buzi;  Cramer  makes  it  theVflw/f zza. 

13.  Cyparisseis,  a  river  of  Messenia,  rising  in  Mount  JZga- 
leusy  and  flowing  into  the  sea  near  Cyparissia.  The  modern 
name  is  the  River  of  Arcadia. 

14.  Pamisus,  a  river  of  Messenia,  and  the  largest  stream  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  from  the  quantity  of  its  water,  though  in 
length  of  course  it  was  inferior  to  the  Alpheus  and  Eurdtas, 
since  it  flowed  for  the  space  of  only  one  hundred  stadia.  It 
rose  near  the  city  of  Messene,  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  Mcsse- 
niacus,  or  Gulf  of  Coron.  Pausanias  affirms  that  the  waters 
of  the  Pamisus  were  remarkably  pure,  and  abounded  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  fish.  He  adds  that  it  was  navigable  for  ten 
stadia  from  the  sea.  Walpole  makes  the  modern  name  the 
Pirnatza  ;  but  Leake,  the  Dhipotanw. 

15.  Eurdtas,  a  river  of  Laconia,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  rose  near  Asea  in  Arcadia,  and  not 
long  after  lost  itself  under  ground,  and  then  reappeared  in  the 
district  of  Belmina,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia.  After  this  it 
traversed  the  latter  province,  passing  by  Sparta,  and  emptied 
into  the  sea  near  He  las.  The  Eurotas  flowed  to  the  east  of 
Sparta,  as  we  are  informed  by  Polybius ;  its  stream  was  full 
nnd  rapid,  and  could  seldom  be  forded.  On  its  left  bank  was 
a  range  of  hills,  called  Menelaium,  stretching  to  the  southeast 
of  the  city,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  river.  The  Eurotas 
is  now  called  the  Vasili  Potamo  (Basilipotamo  as.written),  or 
tx  the  Royal  River,"  in  allusion  to  certain  petty  prmces,  depend- 
ent upon  the  Eastern  emperors,  who  possessed  a  small  kingdom 
in  this  quarter  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Dodwell,  however, 
states  that  the  most  common  appellation  for  the  Eurotas.  at 
the  present  day,  is  the  Iri.  The  Eurotas  receives,  a  little 
below  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  a  river  named  Pantalimona  or  Try- 
pioliko,  which,  coming  from  the  chain  of  Taygctus,  flows  to  the 
west  of  the  ancient  city.    It  is  probably  the  ancient  Cnacion. 
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(B.)  Jtocr*  o«  the\Easter%  t^ff >  yM. 

1.  Tdnus,  a  river  of  Argolis,  ne\r  the  confines  of  Laconia, 
rising  in  Mount  Parnon,  and  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Thyrea, 
or  Sinus  Thyreates,  now  the  Bay  of  fatro,  an  inlet  of  the  Si- 
nus Argolicus,  or  Gulf  of  Nauplia.  It  is  now  called  Hagios 
Petros,  or  St.  Peter's  RiMwr?  from  a  small  place  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  also  that  of  the  surrounding  district. 

2.  Erasmus,  a  river  of  Argolis,  north  of  the  preceding,  and 
mentioned  by  several  writers  of  antiquity.  Herodotus  states 
that  it  was  said  to  derive  it*  waters  from  the  Lake  of  Stym- 
phalus,  in  Arcadia,  by  a  subterranean  "channel.  According  to 
Pausanias,  it  reappeared  in  Arcjadia,  at  tn^  foot  of  Mount  Chaon, 
and,  joining  itself  with  another  river  nametjl  Phrixus,  the  united 
streams  entered  the  Sinus  Argqlicus  between  Lerna  and  Te- 
menium.  The  modern  name  of  thfc  Erasmus  is  given  by  Leake 
as  the  Kefalari. 

3.  Inachus,  a  river  of  Argolis,  rising  in  Mount  Lyrceius,  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  and,  after  flowing  at  the  foot  of  the 
acropolis  of  Argos,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Argolicus.  The 
poets  fabled  that  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Inachus  of  Amphilochia, 
in  Acarnania,  which,  after  mingling  with  the  Acheloixs,  passed 
under  ground,  and  reappeared  in  Argolis.  According  to  mod- 
ern travellers,  the  Inachus  is  usually  dry,  but  is  supplied  with 
casual  floods  after  hard  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
surrounding  mountains.  In  the  winter  it  sometimes  descends 
from  the  mountains  in  a  rolling  mass,  when  it  does  much  darn- 
age  to  the  modern  town  of  Argos.  It  rises  about  ten  miles  from 
Argos,  at  a  place  called  Mushi,  in  the  way  to  Tripoli,  in  Arca- 
dia.   The  modern  name  is  the  Xeria,  which  means  "  the  dry." 

4.  Cephisus,  a  river  of  Attica,  rising,  according  to  Strabo,  in 
the  demus  of  Trinemcs,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  Attic 
plains  to  the  west  of  Athens,  and  passing  under  the  long  walls, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  or  Gulf  of  Engia, 
near  the  port  of  Phalerum.  The  geographer  adds,  that  in  sum. 
mer  it  was  nearly  dry,  which  corresponds  with  the  accounts  of 
modern  travellers,  though  Sophocles,  in  the  GEdipus  Coloneus, 
describes  it  as  a  perennial  stream.  The  modern  name  is  said 
to  be  the  Podlionista.  This  river  was  generally  called  the 
Cephisus  Atticus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cephisus  of  Eleu- 
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sis,  another  stream  of  the  same  name  flowing  near  the  city  of 
Eleusis,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Saronicus  between  this  last- 
mentioned  place  and  the  Piraeus.  There  was  a  third  Cephisus 
in  Bceotia. 

5.  Ilissus,  a  small  stream  of  Attica,  rising  in  the  mountains 
to  the  east  of  Athens,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  still  smaller 
Eriddnus,  flowed  by  Athens,  and  entered  the  Sinus  Saronicus 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cephisus  Atticus.  From  it 
Athens  was  principally  supplied  with  water.  At  the  present 
day  it  loses  itself,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  in  the  marshes 
to  the  south  of  Athens.  From  the  beautiful  passage  of  the 
Phredrus,  in  which  Plato  alludes  to  it,  it  appears  to  have  been 
at  that  period  a  perennial  stream,  whereas  now  it  is  almost 
always  dry,  its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the 
neighboring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artificial  fountains  of  the 
modern  city.    It  is  called  at  the  present  day  the  Ilisse. 

6.  Asopus,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in  Mount  Citharon,  near 
Plateece,  and  flowing  into  the  Euripus,  or  strait  between  the 
mainland  and  the  island  of  Eulxra.  It  separated  the  territo- 
ries of  Plater  and  Thebes,  and  also  traversed  in  its  course  the 
whole  of  southern  Bceotia.  Though  generally  a  small  and 
sluggish  stream,  yet  after  heavy  rains  it  could  not  easily  be 
forded.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that  the  battle  of 
Plater  was  fought.  The  plain  along  its  northern  bank  was 
called  Farasopias.    This  river  still  retains  the  name  of  Asopo. 

7.  Ismenus,  a  small  river  of  Bceotia,  flowing,  not  into  the  sea, 
but  into  the  Lake  of  Hylice,  now  the  Lake  of  Likari.  Tin; 
Ismenus  flowed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Thebes,  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  hence  called  Ismenius,  who 
had  a  temple  here.  According  to  Dodwell,  this  stream  has  no 
water  except  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  becomes  a  torrent,  and 
rushes  into  the  Lake  of  Likari  about  four  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Thebes.  The  modern  name  of  the  Ismenus  is  the  Is- 
mcno. 

8.  Permessus,  a  small  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in  Mount  HcL 
icon,  and  which,  after  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  O/- 
mius,  flowed  along  with  that  stream  into  the  Lake  Copais,  near 
Haliartus.  Both  the  Permessus  and  Olmius  received  their 
supplies  from  the  fountains  of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene.  Tho 
Permessus  is  now  tho  Panitza. 
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9.  Cephisus,  a  river  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
close  to  Lilcea,  and  which,  after  traversing  the  plains  of  Phocis 
and  part  of  the  Boeotian  territory,  emptied  into  the  Lake  Co- 
pais.  The  modern  namo  is  Mavro  Potamo,  or  "  Black  River." 
Hesiod  compared  it  to  a  serpent,  from  the  many  sinuosities  of 
its  course.  According  to  the  poets,  the  son  of  the  god  of  this 
stream  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Graces  into  Bceotia,  and 
hence  the  peculiar  attachment  which  these  deities  were  said  to 
have  for  the  waters  of  this  river. 

10.  Asopusy  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mount  (Eta,  and 
falling  into  the  Sinus  Malidcus,  a  little  distance  beyond  Ther- 
mopylae. It  flowed  through  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  inclosing 
the  Trachinian  plain. 

11.  Sperchius  (2Trepxei6$),  a  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  from 
Mount  Tymphrestus,  a  lofty  range  forming  part  of  the  chain 
of  Pindus,  in  the  country  of  the  JEnianes.  Homer  frequently 
mentions  this  river  as  belonging  to  the  territories  of  Achilles 
around  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  It  empties  into  this  gulf.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  stream  appears  to  have  reference  to  its 
rapid  course  (<rnipxeoOat,  "to  move  rapidly").  The  modern 
name  is  the  Hcllada. 

12.  Peneus  (n^v^of),  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  Pindus,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Themiaicus,  or  Gulf  of 
Saloniki,  after  traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country. 
Toward  its  moutli  it  flows  through  the  celebrated  Vale  of 
Tempe.  It  is  said  to  bo  never  dry,  though  in  summer  it  is 
shallow.  After  heavy  rains,  and  the  sudden  melting  of  the 
snows  on  Pindus,  it  sometimes  overflows  its  banks,  and  be- 
comes an  impetuous  torrent.  ^Elian,  in  his  description  of  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,  makes  the  Peneus  flow  through  it  like  oil ; 
and  Dodwell  remarks  that,  in  its  course  through  tho  modern 
town  of  Larissa,  it  has  at  the  present  day  a  surface  as  smooth 
as  oil.  The  Peneus  is  called  by  the  Turks  Ababa,  by  the 
Greeks  the  Salambria.  This  latter  namo  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  aaAdjti^,  "  an  outlet,"  and  was  applied  originally  to 
that  part  of  the  stream  flowing  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe, 
where  the  river  has  forced  a  passage  through  the  rocks  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Peneus  may  be 
mentioned  the  Phoenix,  the  Titaresius,  accounted  a  branch  of 
the  infernal  Styx,  from  its  having  a  thick,  unctuous  substance 
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floating  like  oil  on  its  surface,  the  Apiddnus,  and  Enipeus.  The 
last  two  united  their  waters  to  the  north  of  Pharsalus. 

8.  Lakes. 

1.  The  disposition  and  properties  of  the  Grecian  territory,  though  not  main- 
taining permanent  rivers,  are  favorable  to  the  multiplication  of  lakes  and  marsh- 
es. There  are  numerous  hollows  and  inclosed  basins,  out  of  which  the  water 
can  find  no  superficial  escape,  and  where,  unless  it  makes  for  Itself  a  subterra- 
nean passage  through  rifts  in  the  mountains,  it  remains  either  as  a  marsh  or  a 
lake,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

II.  In  Thessaly  we  find  the  Lakes  Nesbnu  and  Babtis;  in  iEtolia,  between 
the  Achelous  and  Evenus,  Strabo  mentions  the  Lake  of  Trichonis,  besides  sev- 
eral other  lakes,  which  it  is  difficult  to  identify  individually,  though  the  quantity 
of  ground  covered  by  lake  and  marsh  is,  as  a  whole,  very  considerable. 

III.  In  Boiotia  are  situated  the  lakes  Copau,  Hyltce,  and  Harma,  the  first  of 
the  three  being  formed  chiefly  by  the  River  Cephisus,  flowing  from  Parnassus 
on  the  northwest,  and  shaping  for  itself  a  sinuous  course  through  the  mountains 
of  Phocis.  On  the  northeast  and  east,  the  Lake  Copais  is  bounded  by  the  high 
land  of  Mount  Ptdon,  which  intercepts  its  communication  with  the  Strait  of 
Eubcea.  Through  the  limestone  of  this  mountain  the  water  has  either  found  or 
forced  several  subterranean  cavities,  by  which  it  obtains  a  partial  egress  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rocky  hill,  and  then  flows  into  the  strait. 

IV.  The  Catabothra,  as  they  were  termed  in  antiquity,  of  the  Lake  Copais, 
still  exist,  but  in  an  imperfect  and  half-obstructed  condition.  Even  in  antiquity, 
however,  they  never  fully  sufficed  to  carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Cephi- 
sus ;  for  the  remains  are  still  found  of  an  artificial  tunnel,  pierced  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  with  perpendicular  apertures  at  proper  intervals 
to  let  in  the  air  from  above.  This  tunnel,  one  of  the  most  interesting  remnants 
of  antiquity,  since  it  must  date  from  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  Orchomenus, 
anterior  to  its  absorption  into  the  Boeotian  league,  as  well  as  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  Thebes,  is  now  choked  up  and  rendered  useless.  It  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  designedly  obstructed  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  and  the  scheme  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  commissioned  an  engineer  from  Chalcis  to  reopen  it,  was 
defeated  first  by  discontents  in  Boeotia,  and  ultimately  by  his  early  death. 

V.  The  Catabothra  of  the  Lake  Copais  are  a  specimen  of  the  phaenomenon 
so  frequent  in  Greece,  namely,  lakes  and  rivers  finding  for  themselves  subter- 
ranean passages  through  the  cavities  in  the  limestone  rocks,  and  even  pursuing 
their  unseen  course  for  a  considerable  distance  before  they  emerge  to  the  light 
of  day.  In  Arcadia,  especially,  several  remarkable  examples  of  subterranean 
water  communication  occur :  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus  presents  a 
cluster  of  such  completely  inclosed  valleys  or  basins. 

On s  l.  A  more  particular  account  of  the  Grecian  lake*  will  bo  given  In  the  description  of  the 
different  division*  of  the  country. 

2.  The  familiarity  of  the  Greek*  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  subterranean  course*  of  certain 
river*  wa*  in  part  the  source  of  some  geographical  suppositions,  which  now  appear  to  ns  ex- 
travagant, respecting  the  long  subterranean  and  submarine  course  of  streams,  and  their  reap- 
pearance at  very  distant  points.  Bopboclct  said  that  the  InaeMug  of  Acarnania  joined  the  Argo- 
Uc  Inachus ;  Ibycua,  the  poet,  affirmed  that  the  Atop***,  near  Bicyon,  had  its  source  in  Phrygia , 
the  River  Inopu$,  of  the  little  island  of  Delo*,  was  alleged  by  others  to  be  an  effluent  from  the 
mighty  Nile.  This  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  rivers  connected  itself,  in  the  minds  of 
ancient  phyaical  philosophers,  with  tho  supposition  of  vast  reservoir*  of  water  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  which  were  protruded  upward  to  the  surface  by  some  gaseous  force.  (Grou,  History 
o/  Or**,  voL  L,  p.  387,  -qq.) 
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9.  Promontories. 
(A.)  Promontories  on  the  Western  Side. 

1.  Leucdte  Promontorium,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Leucas  or  Leucadia,  off  the  coast  of  Acarnania, 
It  is  now  Cape  Ducato,  and  the  modern  name  of  the  island  is 
Santa  Maura.  2.  Crithote  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of 
Acarnania,  facing  Ithaca,  now  Cape  Canditli.  3.  Antirrhium 
Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  ^Etolia,  at  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  and  facing  the  promontory  of  Rhium, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Achaia,  from  which  circumstance  it 
derived  its  name.  The  narrowness  of  the  strait  rendered  this 
point  of  great  importance  for  the  passage  of  troops  to  and  from 
^Itolia  and  the  Peloponnesus.  Antirrhium  was  sometimes 
called  Rhium  Molycricum,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of 
Molycrium,  and  also  Rhium  JEtolicum.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  two  castles  on  Antirrhium  and  Rhium,  and  the  strait 
is  sometimes  called  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto. 

4.  Araxus  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Achaia,  to  the 
southwest  of  Rhium,  and  now  Cape  Papas.  5.  Hyrmine  Prom- 
ontorium, on  the  coast  of  Elis,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  west  of  the  harbor  of  Cyllene.  It  is  now  Cape  Chi- 
arenza.  6.  Chelonites  Promontorium,  to  the  southwest  of  the 
preceding,  and  forming  the  westernmost  extremity  of  Elis.  It 
is  now  Cape  Tornese.  7.  Pheia  Promontorium,  on  the  coast 
of  Elis,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Cape  Sca- 
phidia.  8.  Ichthys  Promontorium,  on  the  same  coast,  and  near 
its  termination,  now  Cape  Catacolo.  9.  Cyparissium  Prom- 
ontorium, on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  now  Cape  Canello,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Cape  Apidaglia. 

(B.)  Promontories  on  the  Southern  Side. 

1.  Acritas  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  at  its 
southernmost  extremity,  now  Cape  Gallo.  2.  Thyrides  Prom- 
ontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  at  its  southwesternmost  ex- 
tremity, now  Cape  Grosso.  3.  Tcendrum  Promontorium,  on 
the  same  coast,  at  its  southernmost  extremity,  and  forming  the 
most  southern  part  also  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  now  Cape 
Matapan,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Greek  /xctwttov,  "  a  front," 
and  a  name  alluding  to  the  bold  front  with  which  this  promon- 
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tory  projects  into  the  Mediterranean.    Near  it  was  a  cave,  one 

of  the  fabled  entrances  to  the  lower  world,  and  through  which 
Hercules  was  said  to  have  dragged  up  Cerberus  to  the  light  of 
day.  On  the  promontory  was  a  temple  of  Neptune,  which  was 
accounted  an  inviolable  asylum.  Tamarum  became  subse- 
quently famous  for  the  beautiful  marble  of  its  quarries,  which 
the  Romans  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  which  was  a 
species  o(verd  antique.  4.  OnugnQthos  Promonlorium>  on  the 
coast  of  Laconia,  and  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  being 
situate  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Laconicus.  The 
Greek  name  means  i i  the  ass's  jaw-bone"  (&vov  yvdOoc).  The 
promontory  at  the  present  day  is  detached  from  the  main  land, 
and  is  called  Cape  Xyli ,  forming  the  extremity  of  an  island  call- 
ed Isola  dei  Servi,  or  the  island  of  Cervo.  5.  Malea  Promon- 
torium,  a  celebrated  headland,  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and  forming  the  sputheasternmost  ex- 
tremity of  Laconia  and  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  considered 
by  the  ancients  the  most  dangerous  point  in  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  and  hence  arose  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion, quoted  by  Strabo,  Mak&av  6e  Kdpxpag,  emkdOov  rdv  oUade, 
"After  having  doubled  Malea,  forget  the  things  at  home," 
where,  no  doubt,  wo  ought  to  read  Kri/iTrruv,  u  while  doubling.'' 
This  promontory  is  now  called  Cape  St.  Angelo,  but  sometimes 
( 'apt*  Ma/ in. 

■    (C.)  Promontories  on  the  Eastern  Side. 

1.  Struthnus  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  facing 
to  the  west,  and  projecting  into  the  Sinus  Argolicus.  It  an- 
swers, probably,  to  the  modern  Cape  Coraka.  2.  Buporthmus 
Promontoriumf  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Argolis,  facing  the 
island  of  Hydrea.  It  was  a  lofty  headland  rising  boldly  from 
the  sea,  and  on  the  summit  were  erected  temples  to  Ceres, 
Proserpina,  and  Minerva  Promachorma.  3.  ScylJamm  Prom- 
ontorium,  now  Cape  Skyllo,  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Argolis,  and  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Scylla,  the 
daughter  of  Nisus.  It  formed,  together  with  the  opj>osite  prom- 
ontory of  Sunium,  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  4. 
Spiramm  Promontorium,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Argolis,  near 
its  upper  extremity ;  now  Cape  Franco.  5.  Amphidle  Prom- 
onlorium,  on  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  over  against  the  isl- 
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and  of  Salamis,  and  now  Cape  Daphne.  6.  Zoster  Promon- 
torium,  on  the  same  coast,  but  more  to  the  southeast.  It  con- 
sisted of  several  slender  points  extending  into  the  sea.  This 
cape,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  sacred  to  Latona,  Diana,  and 

Apollo.  It  is  now  Cape  Halikes.  7.  Astypalwa  Promontori- 
MM,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  extremity 
of  Attica.    Now  Cape  Anaphiso. 

8.  Sunium  Promontorium,  a  celebrated  headland  of  Attica, 
forming  the  extreme  point  of  that  country  toward  the  south. 
It  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  here  the  goddess  had  a  beautiful 
temple  crowning  the  height.  According  to  modern  travellers, 
nine  columns,  without  their  entablatures,  front  the  sea,  in  a 
line  from  west-northwest  to  east-southeast ;  three  are  standing 
on  the  side  toward  the  land,  on  the  north  ;  and  two,  with  a  pi- 
laster, next  to  the  corner  one  of  the  northern  columns,  toward 
the  sea,  on  the  east ;  and  there  is  a  solitary  one  on  the  south- 
eastern side.  This  last  has  obtained  for  the  promontory  the 
name  of  Capo  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  of  the  Column. 

9.  Petalia  Pramontorium,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  now  Cape  Carysto. 
10.  Gerccstus  Pramontorium,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  now  Cape 
Mantelo.  Here,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  a  celebrated 
temple  dedicated  to  Neptune.  11.  Caphareus  Promontoriumy 
north  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Cape  D'  Oro.  It  was  famed 
for  the  shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fleet  returning  from  Troy,  a 
disaster  brought  about  by  the  false  beacons  which  Nauplius, 
king  of  the  country,  set  up  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  son  Palamedes.  12.  Chersonesus  Protnonto- 
rium,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Eubcea,  and  to  the  northwest  of 
the  preceding.  It  is  now  Capo  Cherronisi.  13.  Phalasia 
Promontorium,  on  the  same  coast,  higher  up,  now  Cape  Kan- 
dili.  14.  Artemisium  Promontorium,  about  the  middle  of  the 
northern  coast,  and  deriving  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  in  its  vicinity.  Off  this  coast  the  Greeks  gained  their 
first  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  The  modern  name,  ac- 
cording to  Mannert,  is  Cape  Syrochori.  15.  Cenasum  Pr&m- 
ontorium,  the  extreme  point  of  Eubcea  to  the  northwest,  and 
projecting  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  It  is  now  Cape  Lu 
thada. 
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16.  Posidium  Promontorium,  a  promontory  of  Thessaly,  in 
the  district  of  Phthiotis,  and  closing  the  Sinus  Pagasaus  to 
the  south.  It  is  now  Cape  Stauro.  17.  JEantium  Promonto- 
rium, a  promontory  of  Thessaly,  in  the  same  district,  to  the 
north  of  the  preceding,  and  closing  the  Sinus  Pagasftus  on  the 
Magnesian  side.  It  is  now  Cape  Trikeri  or  Volo.  18.  Mag- 
nesia? Promontorium,  or  Magnesium  Promontorium,  a  prom- 
ontory of  Thessaly,  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Magnesia, 
and  now  Hagios  Georgios,  or  Cape  St.  George.  19.  Sepias 
Promontorium,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the 
sa me  coast  of  Magnesia,  now  probably  the  cape  which  bears 
the  modern  name  of  Hagios  Demetrios,  or  St.  Demetrius. 
Leake,  however,  makes  it  the  same  with  Cape  St.  George. 
This  promontory  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  spot  where 
Peleus  lav  in  wait  for  Thetis,  and  whence  he  carried  off  the 
goddess.  In  history  it  is  famed  as  the  scene  of  the  great  dis- 
aster which  befell  the  Persian  ships  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes. 
Near  it  were  some  rocks  or  shoals  called  Jpni (Ittvoi),  or  the 
"  Ovens,''  which  in  modern  maps  are  styled  Ipnous,  and  lie  to 
the  north  of  Hagios  Demetrios. 

Obs.  In  making  the  promontory  of  Sepias  distinct  from,  and  to  the  northwest 
of  that  of  Magnesia,  we  have  followed  the  maps  of  Cramer,  Perthes,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  D'Anville's  wonted  accuracy 
deserts  him  when  he  makes  Sepias  and  the  Magnesian  promontory  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  language  of  Herodotus  (vii.,  193),  that  they  were 
entirely  distinct,  and  that  the  former  lay  above  the  latter ;  for  he  makes  the 
Persian  fleet  double  the  Magnesian  promontory  after  having  left  that  of  Sepias, 
and  the  scene  of  their  disaster  in  its  vicinity.  So,  again,  as  regards  the  modern 
name  of  Sepias,  I^eake  evidently  confounds  it  with  that  of  the  Magnesian  prom- 
ontory, erring  with  D'Auville,  as  his  map  shows,  in  making  the  two  promonto- 
ries the  same. 


10.  Gulfs  and  Bays. 
(A.)  On  the  Western  Side  of  Greece. 
L  Sinus  Ambracius,  between  Epirus  and  Acarnania,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Arta.  Scylax  calls  it  the  Bay  of  Anactorium,  and 
observes  that  the  distance  from  its  mouth  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity was  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  while  the  entrance 
was  scarcely  four  stadia  broad.  The  entrance  of  this  gulf  re- 
sembles the  passage  called  the  Sleeve,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  straits  was  the  city  and 
promontory  of  Actiuin,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  action  be- 
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tween  Octavianus  and  Antony,  Sept.  2,  B.C.  31,  and  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  Roman  world. 

II.  Sinus  Corinthidcus,  now  Gulf  of  Lepanto  or  Corinth,  an 
arm  of  the  sea  running  in  between  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  coasts  of  iEtolia,  Phoois,  and  Boeotia. 
It  formed,  also,  several  small  bays  or  inlets  along  these  coasts, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Sinus  Crissams,  or  Gulf 
of  Salona.  The  victory  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  1571,  over 
the  Turkish  fleet,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto  in  modern  history. 

III.  Sinus  Cyparissius,  an  extensive  gulf  off  the  coast  of 
Elis,  extending  from  the  Pheia  Promontorium  in  the  north  to 
the  Cyparissium  Promontorium  in  the  south.  Pliny  makes 
it  seventy -two  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
Arcadia.  The  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cyparissia,  at  the  lower  extremity. 

(B.)  On  the  Southern  Side. 

I.  Sinus  Messeniacus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Messenia,  and 
running  some  distance  up  into  the  land.  It  extended  from  the 
promontory  of  Acritas  on  the  west  to  that  of  Thyrides  on  the 
southeast.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Cor  on,  and  is  so  called  from 
the  modern  town  of  Coron,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Colo- 
nides,  on  its  western  shore.  Another  ancient  name  was  the 
Sinus  Asinceus,  from  the  town  of  Asine,  a  little  above  the  prom- 
ontory of  Acritas. 

II.  Sinus  Laconicus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  from 
the  promontory  of  Tcendrum  to  that  of  Onugnathus.  It  was 
sometimes  called  Gytheates  Sinus,  from  the  town  of  Gythium 
at  its  head.  The  modern  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Colokythia. 
Pliny  makes  it  one  hundred  and  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  thirty- 
nine  in  width. 

III.  Sinus  Basaticus,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  between 
the  promontory  of  Onugnathus  and  that  of  Malea.  Its  ancient 
name  was  derived  from  the  town  of  Bates,  at  its  southeastern 
extremity.    It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Vathika. 

(C.)  On  the  Eastern  Side. 

I.  Sinus  Argdlicus,  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and  washing  also 
a  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Laconia.    It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
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Nauplia  or  Napoli,  which  latter  is  the  more  correct  appella- 
tion, and  is  derived  from  Napoli  di  Romania,  the  ancient  Nau- 
plia. 

II.  Sinus  Saronicus,  between  Argolis  and  Attica,  and  hav- 
ing the  territories  of  Corinthia  and  Megaris  at  its  head.  At 
its  mouth  it  extends  from  the  promontory  of  Scyllceum  to  that 
of  Sunium.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Engia,  from  the  modern 
name  of  Mgina,  which  island  lies  about  the  centre  of  it.  The 
ancient  name,  according  to  Pliny,  is  derived  from  the  old  Greek 
word  oapuvlf,  "  an  oak,"  ^je,  shores  of  this  gulf  having  at  one 
time  been  covered  with  groves  of  oak. 

III.  Sinus  Opuntius,  on  the  coast  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  and 
washing  a  portion  of  the  northeastern  shore  of  Bceotia.  It  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Talanta,  from  the  modern  name  of  the  island 
of  Atalanta,  lying  in  it  near  the  shore. 

IV.  Sinus  Malidcus,  between  the  coast  of  Thessaly  to  the 
north  and  that  of  Phocis  to  the  south.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
Zeitoun,  from  a  neighboring  town  of  that  name.  The  ancient 
appellation  was  derived  from  the  Malians  (MaXieic),  who  oc- 
cupied a  large  portion  of  the  shores  of  this  gulf  on  the  west 
On  the  lower  shore  of  the  Sinus  Maliacus  was  the  famous  pass 
of  Thermopylce. 

V.  Sinus  Pagasceus,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  and  now  tho  Gulf  of  Volo.  The  ancient 
name  is  derived  from  Pagasa,  the  ancient  port  of  Iolcos,  at 
its  upper  extremity.  The  modern  appellation  comes  from  the 
town  of  Volo,  near  the  ancient  Iolcos.  This  bay  was  also 
called,  anciently,  Pagaseticus  Sinus  and  Parasites  Sinus. 

11.  Adjacent  Seas. 

i 

I.  Mare  Ionium,  or  Ionian  Sea,  lying  along  the  western 
shores  of  Greece,  and  of  which  the  Ionicus  Sinus  formed  a 
part,  answering  at  one  time  to  the  Adriatic,  or  Gulf  of  Venice. 
Consult  page  269,  Obs. 

IL  Mare  Siculum,  or  Sicilian  Sea,  that  portion  of  the  Mare 
Ionium  which  adjoins  Sicily. 

Id.  Mare  Libycum,  or  Libyan  Sea,  the  sea  which  washed 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  which  took  its  name 
from  the  great  Libyan  or  African  continent,  whioh  it  served  to 
separate  from  Greece. 
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IV.  Mare  Creticum,  or  the  Cretan  Sea,  dividing  Greece  from 
the  celebrated  island  of  Crete. 

V.  Mare  AZgamm,  or  yEgean  Sea,  that  portion  of  the  Med- 
iterranean which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  on  the  west  by  Greece,  on  the  east  by  Asia  Minor,  and 
which  was  comprised  between  the  41st  and  36th  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. The  modern  name  is  the  Archipelago,  a  corruption 
manifestly  of  the  ancient  Alyalov  UiXayo^.  The  origin  of  this 
ancient  appellation  is  altogether  doubtful.  Strabo  thinks  it 
probable  that  it  was  derived  from  Mgft,  a  city  of  Eubcea,  on 
the  inner  coast,  and  about  midway  between  Chalcis  and  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  island.  Others,  more  fabulously,  de- 
rive the  name  from  yEgjca,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 
perished  in  this  sea ;  or  from  jEgeus,  the  father  of  Theseus, 
who  threw  himself  into  it.  Others,  again,  derive  it  from  alyie, 
"  a  squall,"  from  the  violent  and  sudden  storms  which  render 
it  dangerous  to  sailors  even  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
nautical  science.  This  sea  contains  numerous  islands,  many 
of  which  are  undoubtedly  of  volcanic  origin.  Of  these,  the 
more  southern  are  divided  into  two  groups :  one  called  the 
rddes,  or  scattered  islands,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Caria  and 
Ionia ;  the  other  called  the  Cy eludes,  or  circling  islands,  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  from  which  they 
were  separated  by  the  Myrtoan  Sea,  and  occupying  a  largo 
portion  of  tho  southern  yEgean.  Another  part  of  the  ^Egean, 
lying  about  Icaria,  one  of  the  Sporades,  was  called  the  Icarian 
Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  iEgean  contains  fewer  but 
larger  islands ;  the  principal  of  these  were  Chios,  Lesbos,  Lcm- 
nos,  Thasos,  and  Eubcea.  At  the  northeast  corner  it  commu- 
nicated with  the  Proponlis,  now  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  by  the 
narrow  strait  called  Hellcspontus,  now  the  Dardanelles.  The 
Turks  call  the  Archipelago  the  White  Sea,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Black  Sea  or  Euxine. 

V.  Mare  Myrtoum,  or  Myrtoan  Sea,  the  part  of  the  iEgean 
between  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus  on  one  side,  and  the  Cyc- 
lades  on  the  other,  and  extending  from  the  lower  extremity 
of  Eubcea  to  the  promontory  of  Malea,  now  Cape  St.  Angelo, 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Laconia.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  island  of  Myrtos,  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  Eubcea. 
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12.  GrjECIA  more  in  detail. 
1.  THESSALIA. 
(A.)    Name  and  Boundaries. 

I.  Early  traditions,  preserved  by  the  Greek  poets  and  other 
writers,  ascribe  to  Thessaly  the  more  ancient  names  of  Pyrrha, 
Mmonia,  and  Molts.  The  two  former  of  these  belong  to  the 
age  of  mythology ;  the  latter  refers  to  that  remote  period  when 
the  plains  of  Thessaly  were  inhabited  by  the  ^Eolian  Pelasgi, 
previous  to  the  occupation  of  any  part  of  it  by  the  Thessalians. 

II.  The  Thessalians,  according  to  Herodotus,  came  originally 
from  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  and  from  them  the  country  we  are 
now  describing  derived  its  future  name.  At  what  time,  how- 
ever, it  received  this  appellation  can  not  be  determined.  It 
does  not  occur  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  from  whom  we  derive 
our  earliest  information  about  this  part  of  Greece,  although  the 
several  principalities  of  which  it  was  composed  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war  are  there  enumerated,  together  with  the  dif- 
ferent chiefs  by  whom  tjiey  were  governed. 

m.  Thessaly  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  called 
Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  Mountains,  which  separated  it 
from  Macedonia  ;  on  the  west  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Pindus, 
separating  it  from  Epirus;  on  the  east  by  the  JEgean  Sea; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of  Mount  (Eta. 

■ 

(B  )   Aspect  and  Peoductivinisi  or  the  Couhtit. 

I.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  founded  on  very 
early  traditions,  that  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly,  formed  by  the  mountain  chains 
just  mentioned,  was  at  some  remote  period  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Pe- 
neus  and  its  tributary  rivers,  until  some  great  convulsion  of  nature  had  rent 
asunder  the  gorge  of  Ttmpc,  and  thus  afforded  a  passage  to  the  pent-up  streams. 
This  opinion,  which  was  first  reported  by  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  cele- 
brated march  of  Xerxes,  is  again  repeated  by  Strabo,  who  observes,  in  confirm- 
ation of  it,  that  the  Peneus,  in  his  lime,  was  still  exposed  to  frequent  inuuda- 
tions,  and  also  that  the  land  of  Thessaly  is  higher  toward  the  sea  than  toward 
the  more  central  parts. 

II.  The  plains  of  Thessaly  were  among  the  most  fertile  and  productive  in 
Greece  in  wine,  oil,  and  grain,  but  more  especially  in  grain,  of  which  a  consid- 
erable quantity  was  exported.  The  Thessalians  consequently  became  very  rich, 
and  luxurious  in  their  mode  of  life ;  and  so  notorious  were  they  for  it,  that  they 
were  charged  with  haviug  encouraged  the  Persians  to  invade  Greece,  with  a 
view  of  rivalling  them  in  sensuality  and  extravagance.  Thessaly  was  also  fa- 
mous for  its  cavalry,  who  were  the  best  in  Greece ;  its  plains  supplying  not 
only  ample  room  for  exercise,  but  also  abundance  of  forage  for  horses. 
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m.  The  land*  of  Thessaly  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Thessalians  themselves, 
but  by  a  subject  population,  the  Ptnesta.  The  account  given  of  them  is,  that 
they  were  the  descendants  of  the  iEolian  Boeotians,  who  did  not  emigrate  when 
their  country  was  conquered  by  the  Thessalians,  but  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  conquerors,  on  condition  that  they  should  remain  in  the  country,  and  culti- 
vate the  land  for  the  new  owners  of  the  soil,  paying,  by  way  of  rent,  a  portion 
of  its  produce.  Many  of  them  were  richer  than  their  lords.  They  sometimes 
accompanied  their  masters  to  battle,  and  fought  on  horseback  as  their  vassals 
They  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  and  frequently  attempted 
to  emancipate  themselves. 

■ 

(C.)   Sketch  or  Thisialun  Hiitoiy. 

I.  Thk  earliest  information  about  the  history  of  Thessaly  is  given  by  Homer 
(72.,  ii.,  710),  who  describes  the  country  as  divided  into  several  independent 
principalities  and  kingdoms,  and  enumerates  the  chiefc,  as  before  remarked,  to 
whom  they  were  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  a  new  constitution,  dating  probably 
from  that  epoch,  was  adopted,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
different  states.  They  agreed  to  unite  in  one  confederate  body,  under  a  presi- 
dent or  Tagus,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  confederacy. 

II.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  that  this  confederation  was  productive  of  any 
great  benefit  to  the  country  ;  for,  except  during  a  very  short  period,  under  Ja- 
son of  Phere,  Thessaly  never  assumed  that  rank  among  the  states  of  Greece 
to  which  it  was  by  its  position  and  extent  entitled.  Many  of  the  cities,  more- 
over, were  from  time  to  time  in  the  power  of  usurpers,  or  under  the  sway  of 
powerful  families,  so  that  the  nation  had  no  means  of  acting  as  a  body.  One 
remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  when  the 
Thessalian  house  of  the  Aleuada?,  the  princes  of  Larissa,  either  because  they 
thought  their  power  insecure,  or  with  a  view  to  increase  it  by  becoming  vassals 
to  the  Persian  king,  invited  Xerxes  to  the  conquest  of  Greece. 

III.  After  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Greek  historians  take  little  notice  of  the 
affairs  of  Thessaly,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  Orestes,  son  of  Echecratidas,  a  king 
of  Thessaly,  as  Thucydides  (i.,  Ill)  calls  him,  who  had  been  banished  from  his 
country.  The  Athenian  general  Myronides  marched  on  that  occasion  as  far  as 
Pharsalus,  but  he  was  checked  in  his  progress  by  the  Thessalians,  who  were 
superior  in  cavalry,  and  was  forced  to  retiro  without  having  accomplished  the 
objects  of  his  expedition. 

IV.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Thessalians  did  not,  as  a  nation,  take  any 
part,  though  several  of  the  towns  were  in  favor  of  the  Athenians,  between  whom 
and  the  Thessalians  there  was  an  old  alliance.  In  B.C.  394,  the  Thessalians 
were  in  league  with  the  Boeotians  and  their  allies,  who  had  formed  a  hostile 
confederacy  against  Sparta.  The  Spartans  thought  it  necessary  to  recall  from 
Asia  their  great  commander  Agesilaus,  and  on  his  way  home  he  had  to  march 
through  Thessaly.  The  Thessalians,  with  their  cavalry,  endeavored  to  harass 
and  obstruct  him  on  his  march.  His  skillful  manoeuvres,  however,  thwarted 
their  designs,  and  Agesilaus  gained  considerable  credit  by  defeating  on  their 
own  ground,  with  horsemen  of  his  own  training,  the  most  renowned  cavalry  of 
Greece. 

V.  While  Sparta,  however,  was  struggling  to  make  head  against  the  formi- 
dable coalition  of  which  Boeotia  had  taken  the  lead,  Thessaly  was  acquiring 
a  degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the  states  of  Greece  which  it  had 
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never  possessed  in  any  former  period  of  its  history.  This  was  effected,  appa- 
rently, solely  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  Jason,  who,  from  being  chief  or  ty- 
rant of  PherK,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Tagus,  or  commander  of  the  Thessalian 
states.  By  his  influence  and  talents  the  confederacy  received  the  accession  of 
several  important  cities ;  and  an  imposing  military  force,  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  cavalry,  more  than  twenty  thousand  heavy  infantry,  and  light  troops 
sufficient,  as  Xenophon  observes,  to  oppose  the  world,  bad  been  raised  and  fitted 
by  him  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  His  other  resources  being  equally 
effective,  Thessaly  seemed  destined,  under  his  direction,  to  become  the  leading 
power  of  Greece.  We  may  estimate  the  influence  that  he  had  already  acquired 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  called  upon  to  act  as  mediator  between 
the  Boeotians  and  Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

VI.  This  brilliant  period  of  political  influence  and  power  was,  however,  of 
short  duration,  as  Jason  not  long  after  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
during  the  celebration  of  some  games  he  had  instituted  ;  and  Thessaly,  on  bis 
death,  relapsed  into  that  state  of  weakness  and  insignificance  from  which  it 
had  so  lately  emerged.  The  Thessalians,  finding  themselves  unable  to  defend 
their  liberties,  continually  threatened  by  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  successors  of 
Jason,  first  sought  the  protection  of  the  Boeotians,  who  sent  to  their  aid  a  body 
of  troops  commanded  by  the  brave  Pelopidas.  They  next  applied  for  assistance 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  succeeded  in  defeating,  and  finally  expelling,  these 
oppressors  of  their  country  ;  and  by  the  important  services  thus  rendered  to  the 
Thessalians,  secured  their  lasting  attachment  to  his  interests,  and  finally  ob- 
tained the  presidency  of  the  Amphictyonic  council. 

VII.  Under  the  skillful  management  of  Philip,  the  troops  of  Thessaly  became 
a  most  important  addition  to  the  resources  he  already  possessed,  and  to  this 
powerful  re-enforcement  may  probably  be  attributed  the  success  which  attended 
his  campaign  against  the  Boeotians  and  Athenians.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  the 
states  of  Thessaly,  in  order  to  testify  their  veneration  for  his  memory,  issued 
a  decree,  by  which  they  confirmed  to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  station 
which  lie  had  held  in  their  councils,  and  also  signified  their  intention  of  sup- 
porting his  claims  to  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Grecian  con- 
federacy. 

VIII.  The  lortg  absence  of  Alexander,  while  engaged  in  distant  conquests, 
subsequently  afforded  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  detaching  the  Thessalians 
from  his  interests  ;  and  the  Lamiac  war,  which  was  chiefly  sustained  by  that 
people  against  his  generals  Antipater  arid  Cratcrus,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  Macedonian  influence,  not  only  in  Thessaly,  but  over  the  whole  continent 
of  Greece.  By  the  conduct  and  ability  of  Antipater,  however,  the  contest  was 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  Thessaly  was  preserved  to  the  Macedonian 
crown  until  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
by  the  Romans  after  the  victory  of  Cynoscephala?. 

IX.  All  Thessaly  was  now  declared  free  and  independent  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  people,  but  from  that  time  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  though  its  possession  was  still  disputed 
by  Antiochus,  and  again  by  Perseus  the  son  of  Philip.  Thessaly  was  already  a 
Roman  province  when  the  fate  of  the  empire  of  the  world  was  decided  in  the 
plains  of  Pharsalus. 

(D.)   Division  or  the  Country. 

I.  According  to  Strabo,  Thessaly  was  divided  into  four  dis- 
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tricts,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Phthiotis,  Hesticedtis, 
Thessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis. 

II,  As  this  arrangement  of  Strabo,  however,  appears  to  omit 
some  districts  which  are  more  commonly  known  in  history  by 
different  names,  the  following  nomenclature  of  the  Thessalian 
cantons  appears  decidedly  preferable,  and  we  will  proceed  to 
describe  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed :  1. 
Hesticeotis.  2.  Pelasgiotis,  including  the  country  of  the  Per- 
rhabi.  3.  Phthiotis.  4.  Doldpia.  5.  Magnesia.  6.  Mon- 
etises.   7.  Mnianes. 

L  HE8TI J50TI8. 

I.  Hestiaotu,  according  to  Strabo,  was  that  portion  of  Thessaly  which  lay  near 
Pmdta,  and  between  that  mountain  chain  and  Macedonia.  This  description  ap- 
plies to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Peneus,  and  the  lateral  valleys  which  descend 
into  it  from  the  north  and  west.  The  same  writer  elsewhere  informs  us,  that, 
according  to  some  authorities,  this  district  was  originally  the  country  of  the 
Dorians,  who  certainly  are  stated  by  Herodotus  and  others  to  have  once  occu- 
pied the  regions  of  Pindus,  but  that  afterward  it  took  the  name  of  Hestiaeotis, 
from  a  district  in  Eubcea  so  called,  whose  inhabitants  were  transplanted  into 
Thessaly  by  the  PerrhajbL 

II.  The  most  northern  part  of  Hestiaeotis  was  possessed  by  the  AStkices,  a 
tribe  of  uncertain  but  ancient  origin,  since  they  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
states  that  the  Centaurs,  when  expelled  by  Pirithous  from  Mount  Pelion,  with- 
drew to  the  iEthices.  Marsyas,  a  writer  cited  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  de- 
scribes the  jEthices  as  a  most  daring  race  of  barbarians,  whose  object  was 
robbery  and  plunder. 

III.  Mount  Pindus,  in  this  district,  has  already  been  described  in  general 
terms  (page  471).  This  mountain  range,  striking  oft*  nearly  southward  from 
the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  formed  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  and  separated  the  waters  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambracian 
Gulf  from  those  streams  which  discharged  themselves  into  the  ^Egean.  The 
most  frequented  passage  from  northern  Epirus  into  Thessaly  appears  to  have 
led  over  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  called  Mon§  Ccrcttius,  and  which  was 
near  the  sources  of  the  Aou*.  The  modern  Mount  Zygot,  or  else  that  of  Ian 
Cantara,  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  appears  to  indicate  the  ancient  Mons 
Cercetiua. 

Places  in  Hestijeotis. 

1.  Phaleria  or  Phaloria,  the  first  town  which  presented 
itself  on  entering  Thessaly  by  Mount  Cercetius.  It  was  cap- 
tured and  burned  by  Flamininus.  Its  site  coincides,  according 
to  Leake,  with  that  of  the  modern  Ardham.  2.  Pialia,  to  the 
northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Sklatina,  according  to  Leake. 
Cramer,  however,  says  its  ruins  are  still  called  Piali.  3.  JSgin- 
ium,  according  to  Leake,  to  the  northwest  of  Phaleria,  and 
now  Stagous,  or,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  Kalabachi.  Cramer, 
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on  the  other  hand,  places  it  to  the  southeast  of  Phaleria,  near 
the  modern  Mocossi.    Leake's  opinion  appears  the  more  correct 
one.    Livy  describes  ^Eginium  as  a  place  of  very  great  strength. 
4.  Gomphi,  according  to  Cramer  and  others,  some  distance  to 
the  southeast  of  Phaleria,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus; 
but,  according  to  Leake  and  Kiepert,  near  the  River  Pamjsus, 
toward  its  source,  and  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  coun- 
try, not  far  from  the  passes  leading  to  Ambracia.    It  was  a 
place  of  considerable  strength,  and  regarded  as  the  key  of  Thes- 
saly  on  the  side  of  Epirus.    Csesar  describes  it  as  a  large  and 
opulent  city.    Cramer  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  Sta- 
gous ;  but  Leake,  more  correctly,  to  Episcopi,  an  insulated 
height  near  Rapsista.    5.  Tricca>  to  the  southeast  of  Phaleria, 
according  to  Cramer ;  but,  according  to  Leake,  to  the  south- 
west  of  it    It  was  situate  on  the  Letheeus,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Peneus,  and  possessed  a  temple  of  j£sculapius,  which 
was  held  in  great  veneration.    Close  to  the  Lethseus  ^Escula- 
pius  was  said  to  have  been  born.    The  modern  Triccala  an- 
swers, in  all  probability,  to  the  ancient  Tricca.    6.  MetropdUs, 
to  the  northeast  of  Tricca,  according  to  Cramer.    It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Dolopia. 
Leake  places  the  former  near  the  modern  Turnavo. 

fL  PELASGIOTIB. 

I.  According  to  Strabo,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Peneus,  as  far  as  the  sea,  had 
been  first  occupied  by  the  Perrhicbi,  an  ancient  tribe  apparently  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
On  the  northern  bank  of  the  great  Thessalian  river,  they  had  peopled  also  the 
mountainous  tract  bordering  on  the  Macedonian  districts  of  Elimiotis  and  Pieria, 
while  to  the  south  they  stretched  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ossa,  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  Bcebeis.  These  possessions  were,  however,  in  course  of 
time,  wrested  from  them  by  the  Lapittuc,  another  Pelasgic  nation,  whose  orig- 
inal abode  seems  to  have  been  in  the  vales  of  Ossa  and  the  Magnesian  district. 
Yielding  to  these  more  powerful  invaders,  the  greater  part  of  the  Perrhabi  re- 
tired, as  Strabo  informs  us,  toward  Dolopia  and  the  ridge  of  Pindus ;  but  some 
still  occupied  the  valleys  of  Olympus,  while  those  who  remained  in  the  plains 
became  incorporated  with  the  Lapithae,  under  the  common  name  of  Pclasgiots?. 

II.  The  territory  occupied  by  the  Perrhaebi  seems  to  have  been  situated  chiefly 
in  the  valley  of  the  River  Titaresius,  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Elatomuko. 
Cramer  makes  the  Titaresius  to  be  now  the  Saranta  Poros  (Sarandaforo),  but 
this  is  merely  the  modern  name  of  one  of  its  branches.  Around  the  upper  part 
of  the  course  pursued  by  this  river  lay  a  peculiar  district  called  Tnpolis,  from 
its  containing  three  principal  towns,  Pythium,  Doliche,  and  Azdrus,  and  which 
was  connected  with  Macedonia  by  a  narrow  defile  over  the  Cambunian  Mount- 
ains. Tins  was  the  pass  of  Volustana,  now  Volulza,  already  alluded  to  (page 
445). 
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III.  The  two  principal  passes  which  led  over  Mount  Olympus  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Perrhsjbi  were  those  of  CaUipeuce  and  Petra.  The  former  was  the 
one  by  which  the  Roman  army  under  Q.  Marcius  made  their  perilous  march  into 
Macedonia.  The  latter  led  to  Pythium  in  Thessaly  by  the  back  of  Olympus,  and 
was  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Petra.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  show 
the  importance  of  this  latter  pass  than  the  many  occasions  on  which  it  is  no- 
ticed in  connection  with  the  military  operations  of  the  ancients. 

Places  in  Pelasgiotis. 

Commencing  with  the  district  of  Tripolitis,  we  have,  1.  Pyth- 
ium, which  appears  to  have  stood  exactly  at  the  foot  of  Olym- 
pus, as  well  from  its  having  been  the  point  from  which  Xe- 
nagoras,  a  geometrician  and  poet,  measured  the  perpendicular 
height  of  Olympus,  as  from  its  having  been  in  the  road  across 
the  mountain  by  Petra.    Its  was  derived  from  a  temple 

of  Apollo  Pythius,  in  whose  honor  games  were  here  celebrated. 
2.  Doliche,  the  second  city  of  Tripolitis,  to  the  southwest  of 
Pythium.  Its  site  corresponds  to  the  village  of  Duklista.  3. 
Azorus,  to  the  southwest  of  Doliohe,  and  the  third  city  of  Trip- 
olitis. Leake  places  it  at  Vuvala.  To  the  east  of  Azorus, 
and  near  the  base  of  Olympus,  some  geographers  place  a  city 
named  Bodona  or  Dodana  Thessalica.  The  actual  existence 
of  such  a  place,  however,  has  been  disproved  by  Leake. 

Leaving  Tripolitis,  and  proceeding  to  the  southeast,  we  come 
to,  L  Eudterum,  a  fortress  answering  now  to  Konispoli,  and 
lying  beyond  the  Lake  Ascuris,  now  Mavro  Limne,  or  Ezero. 
2.  Gonnus,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding.  According  to 
Livy,  it  was  twenty  miles  from  Larissa,  and  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gorge  of  Tcmpe.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Perseus  in  his  first  campaign  against  the  Romans,  and  became 
one  of  the  keys  of  Macedonia.  Hawkins  is  wrong  in  placing 
it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus ;  it  stood  on  the  left,  or  Olym- 
pian, side  of  the  river. 

The  beautiful  Vale  of  Tempe,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to  (page  481), 
may  here  be  more  particularly  noticed.  It  lies  between  Mount  Olympus  on  the 
uorth  and  Ossa  on  the  south,  and  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
the  River  Peneus  in  a  gentle  course.  Tcmpe  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  is  often 
no  narrow  as  to  afford  room  only  for  the  river  and  a  caravan  to  travel  side  by 
aide.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  narrow,  rocky  defile,  inclosed  on  each  side  by  lofty  and 
perpendicular  heights,  and  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  cleft  or  chasm  between 
Olympus  and  Ossa.  The  ancients  in  general  believed  that  the  gorge  of  Tempe 
was  caused  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  which  burst  asunder  the  great 
mountain  barrier  by  which  the  waters  that  covered  the  plains  of  Thessaly  in 
early  days  were  pent  up,  and  thus  afforded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea.  The 
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Greeks  and  Romans  frequently  allude  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Tempe,  and 
iElian,  in  particular,  has  left  a  glowing  description  of  it.  Modern  travellers, 
also,  are  loud  in  its  praise.  Tempe  is  now  called  by  the  modern  Greeks  Lycos- 
tamo ;  by  the  Turks,  Bogaz,  this  latter  word  signifying,  in  the  Turkish  language, 
a  pass  or  strait 

3.  Elatia,  according  to  Cramer,  to  the  southwest  of  Gonnus; 
whereas  Leake  places  it  to  the  south,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Peneus.  It  was  occupied  by  Perseus  in  his  first  campaign 
against  the  Romans.  4.  Gyrton  or  Gyrtbney  in  the  angle  be- 
tween  the  Titaresius  and  Peneus,  and,  according  to  Leake, 
answering  to  the  modern  Tatari.  It  was  probably  the  same 
with  the  city  of  the  Phlegyse,  mentioned  by  Homer.  This 
place  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Macedonians  and  Romans.  5.  Phalanna,  north  of 
Gyrton,  and  beyond  the  Titaresius.  Its  ruins,  according  to 
Leake,  are  on  a  height  above  the  village  of  Karadjoli.  Cramer, 
less  accurately,  places  Phalanna  to  the  west  of  Gyrton,  and 
makes  it  answer  to  Turnavo.  6.  Larissa,  to  the  southeast  of 
Gyrton,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  flourishing  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  still 
retains  its  name  and  position.  The  appellation  Larissa  was 
peculiar  to  the  Pelasgi,  and  wherever  it  is  found  in  the  ancient 
world  it  indicates  a  Pelasgic  settlement.  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  Homer  means  Larissa  by  his  Argos  Pclasgicum, 
but,  as  Leake  remarks,  the  Argos  Pelasgicum  of  the  poet  ap- 
pears to  be,  not  a  city,  but  a  district.  Larissa  stood  in  a  very 
fertile  part  of  the  country,  but  still  its  territory  was  subject  to 
great  losses  by  the  inundations  of  the  Peneus.  The  Aleuadae, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  were  natives  of  this  city. 

7.  Atrax,  according  to  Cramer,  to  the  southwest  of  Larissa, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus ;  but,  according  to  Leake, 
to  the  northwest,  and  answering  now  to  Gunitza.  Atrax  was 
only  ten  Roman  miles  from  Larissa.  It  was  famed  for  its 
green  marble,  known  by  the  name  of  Atracium  Marnior.  8. 
Cranon  or  Crannon,  to  the  southeast  of  Atrax,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  towns  of  this  part  of  Thessaly. 
Its  site  is  near  the  modern  Hadjilar.  Near  Cranon  was  a 
spring,  which  possessed,  according  to  Theophrastus,  the  property 
of  warming  wine  when  mixed  with  it,  and  keeping  it  warm  for 
two  or  three  days.    9.  Scotussa,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preoed- 
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ing,  and  often  noticed  by  ancient  authors.    It  was  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  northwest  of  Pherse,  and  was  on  one  occasion 
treacheronsly  occupied  and  plundered  by  Alexander,  the  tyrant 
of  that  place.    Its  ruins  are  near  the  modern  Supli.  Within 
the  territory  of  Scotussa  were  the  heights  of  Cynoscephalce,  fa- 
mous for  the  victory  gained  there  by  the  consul  T.  Quintius 
Flamininus  over  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  197.  10. 
Pherct,  to  the  southwest  of  the  Lake  Bcebeis.    Cramer's  map 
less  correctly  places  it  near  the  lake's  southern  extremity.  Its 
site  answers  in  part  to  that  of  the  modern  Velestino.  Pherse 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Thessaly, 
and  the  capital  of  Admetus  in  the  heroic  age.    At  a  later  pe- 
riod, Jason,  a  native  of  Pherce,  became  master  not  only  of  his 
own  city,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly.    It  came  not  long 
after  into  the  power  of  another  tyrant,  Alexander,  the  same 
into  whose  hands  Pelopidas  fell.    It  passed  subsequently  to  the 
Macedonian  rule.    Strabo  says  that  the  constant  tyranny  under 
which  this  city  labored  hastened  its  decay.    The  fountains  of 
Hyperea  and  Mrsseis,  celebrated  by  Homer  and  other  poets, 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  ancient  city. 

3.  PIITHIoTIS. 

I.  Accokdino  to  Strabo,  Phthiotis  included  all  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly 
as  far  as  Mount  CKta  ami  \\w  M.ili.n-  Cull'.  To  the  west  it  bordered  on  Dofapta, 
and  on  the  east  it  reached  the  confines  of  Magnesia.  Referring  to  the  geograph- 
ical arrangement  adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall  find  that  he  comprised  within  this 
extent  of  territory  the  districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas  properly  so  called,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  dominions  of  AchUles,  together  with  those  of  Protesilaus 
and  Eurypylus. 

II.  Many  of  Horuer'B  commentators  have  imagined  that  Phthia  was  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  divisions  of  Hellas  and  Achata,  also  mentioned  by  him; 
but  other  critics,  as  Strabo  observes,  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  poet  certainly  lead  us  to  adopt  that  notion  in  preference  to  the 
other.  Again,  it  has  been  doubted  whether,  under  the  name  of  Hellas,  Homer 
meant  to  designate  a  tract  of  country  or  a  city.  Those  who  inclined  to  the 
former  opinion  applied  the  term  to  that  portion  of  Thessaly  which  lay  between 
Pharsalus  and  Thehet  Phthtotica,  while  those  who  contended  for  the  latter  iden- 
tified it  with  the  ruins  of  Hellas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pharsalus,  close  to  the  River 
Empeus  and  the  town  of  Mtluaa. 

III.  The  Phihibta  were  separated  apparently  from  the  Melians  by  Mount 
Othrys,  which,  branching  out  from  theehain  of  Pindus,  closed  the  great  basin 
or  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  divide  the  waters 
which  flowed  northward  into  the  Peneus  from  those  received  by  the  Sperchius. 
This  mountain  is  often  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  At  present  it  is 
known,  according  to  Leake,  by  the  name  of  Mount  Ierako.  Pouqueville,  how- 
ever, makes  it  have  the  different  appellations  of  Hcllovo,  Varibovo,  and  Goura. 

I  I 
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Places  in  Phthiotis. 

1.  Phars&lus,  situate,  aocording  to  Strabo,  near  the  River 
Enipeus,  and  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Apiddnus, 
which  afterward  enters  the  Peneus.  The  Enipeus  is  now  the 
Fersaliti,  and  the  Apidanus  the  Vlacho  Iani.  Pharsalus  is 
famous  in  history  for  the  memorable  battle  fought  in  its  plains 
between  the  armies  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  fonnef 
was  victorious.  The  plains,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
territory  around  the  city,  was  called  Pharsalia  (QapoaXia), 
whence  the  name  of  the  battle.  The  ancient  site  is  marked 
by  the  modern  Fersala.  Livy  seems  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  town,  since  he  speaks  of  a  Palao-Phar- 
salus.  2.  Eretria,  between  Pharsalus  and  Pherae,  and  near  the 
modern  Tzangli.  To  the  southwest  of  Eretria  was  Mount 
Narthaciunty  now  Nartakiony  where  Agesilaus  defeated  a 
strong  body  of  Thessalian  cavalry,  who  attacked  him  on  his 
return  from  Asia  Minor.  Cramer  places  it  too  far  to  the  south- 
east of  Pharsalus.  3.  Arne,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  situate 
near  Mount  Titdnus,  which  mountain  Leake  places  near  Pei- 
resice,  on  the  Enipeus,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Peneus.  Strabo  affirms  that  Arne  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Boeotians,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
their  country  by  the  Pelasgi.  Thucydides,  on  the  contrary, 
states  that  the  Boeotians  were  expelled  from  Arne  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  thus  colonized  Bceotia,  sixty  years  after  the  siege 
of  Troy.  4.  Theba  Phthiotica,  to  the  east  of  Pharsalus,  and 
near  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Pagasams,  or  Gulf  of  Volo.  It 
was  called  Phthioticai,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Boeotian  city 
of  the  same  name.  In  a  military  point  of  view  its  importance 
was  great,  as  it  commanded  the  avenues  of  Magnesia  and  Thes- 
saly  from  its  vicinity  to  Demetrias,  Pherae,  and  Pharsalus.  Its 
ruins  are  situate  on  a  height  half  a  mile  to  the  northeast  of 
Ak-Ketjel,  according  to  Leake. 

5.  Pyrdsus,  a  harbor  on  the  Sinus  Pagaseeus,  just  below 
Pyrrha  Promontorium  now  Ankistri,  and  which  here  termi- 
nates the  coast  of  Phthiotis.  Close  to  this  headland  were  two 
rocks  named  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion,  which  preserved  in  then- 
appellations  the  tradition  of  the  great  Thessalian  deluge.    6.  De- 

melrium,  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  preceding.  It 
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took  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Demeter  or  Ceres,  which  it  con- 
tained, and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated  city 
of  Demetrias,  which  belonged  to  Magnesia.  \Proceeding  along 
the  coast  in  a  southerly  direction,  we  come  to  the  River  Am- 
phrpsuSy  celebrated  by  several  poets  of  antiquity,  and  fabled  to 
have  been  the  stream  on  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  fed  the 
flocks  of  Admetus.  It  is  now  called  the  Armyro,  from  the 
town  of  that  name  on  its  left  bank.  Leake  appears  to  be  in 
error  with  regard  to  it,  and  to  have  mistaken  a  smaller  stream 
for  this  river.  7.  Alos  or  Halos,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Amphrysus,  and  founded  by  Athamas,  whose  memory  was 
here  held  in  the  greatest  veneration.  This  place  was  called  Alos 
Phtkioticum  or  Achaicum,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  of 
the  same  name  in  Locris.  8.  lion,  to  the  west  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  on  the  River  Cuarius  or  Coralius.  It  was  celebrated 
for  a  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  who  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  same  name  in  Bceotia.  Leake  places  the  site  of  this  city 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Armyro.  9.  Phylace, 
placed  by  Leake  to  the  northwest  of  Iton ;  by  Cramer,  to  the 
southwest  of  Alos.  It  contained  a  temple  consecrated  to  Pro- 
tesilaus,  and  games  were  celebrated  here  in  his  honor.  Its  site, 
according  to  Leake,  is  near  Ghidek.  ^10.  Larissa  Cremaste, 
to  the  south  of  Phylace.  It  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
facing  the  sea,  and  hence  Was  called  Cremaste,  as  "  hanging" 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  just  mentioned,  which  formed  a  prolon- 
gation of  Mount  Othrys.  This  epithet  served  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  great  Larissa,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  plain. 
Larissa  was  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  who  is 
hence,  as  some  explain  it,  called  Larissanis  by  Virgil.  The 
ruins  of  Larissa  Cremaste  are  about  five  or  six  miles  from 
Khamako.  11.  AphMce,  a  port  just  below  Larissa,  and  now 
Fetio.  The  ancient  name  is  fabled  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  departure  of  the  Argonauts  from  this  place,  when  setting 
out  on  their  Colchian  expedition.  Hence  'A^era/,  from  dtpirjfu. 
The  bay  itself  is  also  called  the  Bay  of  Fetio.  The  promontory 
Postdium  closes  this  bay  to  the  south,  now  Cape  Stauro.  The 
little  island  of  Myonnesus,  just  below  this  promontory,  is  now 
the  island  of  Argyro. 

12.  Melitcea,  to  the  southwest  of  Iton,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Othrys,  and  near  the  River  Enipeus.    Strabo  informs  us  that 
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its  ancient  name  was  Pyrrha,  and  that  it  boasted  of  possessing 
the  tomb  of  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion.  It  was  also  affirmed  that 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hellas  were  to  be  seen  about 
ten  stadia  distant  on  the  other  side  of  the  Enipeus.  Leake 
places  its  site  on  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the 
small  village  of  Keuzlar ;  Cramer,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gouray 
which  lies  considerably  south  of  Keuzlar.  13.  Thaumdci,  to 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Dhomoko.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  singularity  of  its  situation,  and 
the  astonishment  produced  on  the  minds  of  travellers  upon  first 
reaching  it  (Oav^aKoi,  from  davfM,  "  wonder").  "  You  arrive," 
says  Livy,  in  describing  it,  "  after  a  very  difficult  and  rugged 
route  over  hill  and  dale,  when  you  suddenly  open  on  an  im- 
mense plain  like  a  vast  sea,  which  stretches  below  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach."  The  town  was  ^ituatod  on  a  lofty  and  per- 
pendicular rock,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strength. 
Dodwcll  says  that  the  view  from  Dhomoko  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  and  extensivo  that  he  ever  beheld. 

4.  DOLOPIA. 

t 

I.  Tub  ancient  Dolopians  appear  tp  have  been  early  established  in  that  south- 
western angle  of  Thessaly  formed  by  the  chain  of  Pindus  on  one  side,  and 
Mount  Othrys  branching  out  of  it  on  the  other.  By  the  latter  mountain  they 
were  separated  from  the  Mniancs,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Sjxrcfuus,  while  to  the  west  they  bordered  on  the  Phthiotc,  with  whom 
they  were  connected  as  early  as  the  siege  of  Troy.  This  we  learn  from  Homer, 
who  represents  Phcenix,  the  Dolopian  leader,  as  accompanying  Achilles  thither 
in  the  double  capacity  of  preceptor  and  ally. 

II.  Xcnophon,  at  a  later  period,  enumerates  the  Dolopians  among  the  subjects 
of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Phcrae.  We  afterward  find  Dolopia  a  frequent  subject  of 
contention  between  the  vEtoltans,  who  had  extended  their  dominion  to  the  bor- 
ders of  this  district,  and  the  kings  of  Maccdon.  It  was  finally  conquered  by 
Perseus,  the  last  Macedonian  monarch. 

Places  in  Dolopia. 

These  were  few  in  number,  and  of  little  note.  We  may 
mention,  1.  C limine  or  Ctemcne,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all.  Stephanus  mentions  tho  tradition  of  its  having  been 
ceded  by  Peleus,  father  of  Achilles,  to  Phoenix,  Livy  gives 
the  form  of  the  name  corruptly  as  C  if  mine.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  tho  northwestern  shore  of  the  Lake  Xynias, 
now  the  Lake  of  Taukli,  and  the  namo  Ctemeno  is  still  at- 
tached to  a  site  in  this  quarter.    2.  Pha-iachthia,  to  the  north- 
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west  of  Ctimene,  and  now  Falaclia.  3.  Soithtnis,  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding,  said  still  to  retain  its  name,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  River  Phoenix,  now  the  Emicassos,  and  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Apidanus.  4.  Metropdlis,  to  the  north  of  the  pre- 
ceding according  to  Cramer,  but  some  distance  to  the  north- 
west  according  to  Leake.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Estieeotis. 

~./-  .  ■ 

5.  MAGNESIA. 

I.  The  Greek*  gave  the  name  of  Magnesia  to  that  narrow  portion  of  Thessaly 
which  is  confined  between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  the  Sinus  Pagaseus  to 
the  north  and  south,  and  between  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  the  sea  on  the  west  and 
east.  The  people  of  this  district  were  called  Magncle*,  and  appear  to  have  been 
in  possession  of  it  from  the  most  remote  period. 

II.  Among  the  mountains  in  this  district  may  be  mentioned,  1.  Mount  HomoU, 
the  extreme  point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north.  It  was  probably  a  portion  of  the 
chain  of  Ossa,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithse,  and  a  favorite  haunt  of  Pan.  From  Pausanias  we  learn  that 
it  was  extremely  fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  fountains.  One  of 
these  was  apparently  the  Libethrian  fountain,  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  Lycophron. 
8trabo  says  that  Mount  Homole  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and  ApoUo- 
nius  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea.  2.  Mount  Ossa,  named  by  the  modern 
Greeks  Kissovo,  and  extending  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus  along  the 
Magnesian  coast  to  the  chain  of  Pehon.  It  was  supposed  that  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus were  once  united,  but  that  an  earthquake  had  rent  them  asunder,  thus  form- 
ing, as  already  remarked,  the  vale  or  defile  of  Tempe.  This  locality,  too,  was 
famous  in  the  legends  of  poetry,  the  giants,  in  their  attempt  to  scale  the  heavens, 
having  sought  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  3.  Mount 
Pclum,  whose  principal  summit  rises  behind  loleos  and  Ormtnium,  forms  a  chain 
of  some  extent  from  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Boebcis,  where  it 
unites  with  one  of  the  ramifioations  of  Ossa,  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Mag- 
nesia. Homer  alludes  to  this  mountain  as  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Centaurs, 
who  were  ejected  by  the  Lapithae.  It  was,  however,  more  especially  the  haunt 
of  Chiron,  whose  cave,  as  Dictearchus  relates,  occupied  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain.  Euripides  and  other  poets  speak  of  the  forests  of  Pelion.  On  tht 
most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Actajus, 
to  which  a  troop  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Demctriaa  ascended  every 
year,  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  by  appointment  of  the  priest,  and  such  was 
the  cold  experienced  on  the  summit  that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Leake  makes  the 
modern  name  of  Pelion  Mount  PUttidki. 

r 

Places  in  Magnesia. 

1.  Homdlium,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Homole,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Peneus.  It  stfood  probably  near  the  modern  Fieri, 
where  is  now  the  convent  of  St.  Demetrius.  2.  Myrce,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  mentioned  by  Soylax.  3.  Eurymena, 
below  the  preceding,  and  also  on  the  coast.    4.  Rhizus,  south 
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of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  coast.  Its  ruins  are  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Cape  Pozi,  and  close  to  the  village  of  that  name. 

5.  Melibcea,  on  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  south,  and  assigned  by 
Homer  to  Philoctotes.  Livy  places  it  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Ossa,  in  that  part  which  stretches  toward  the  plains  of  Thessaly 
above  Demetrias.  Leake  fixes  its  site  at  a  place  railed  Castrt\ 
not  far  beyond  Dhemafn,  where  now  exists  only  a  monastery 
of  St.  John  Thcologus.  6.  LacSrea,  to  the  northwest  of  Tin- 
preceding,  and  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Baebeis.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  nymph  Coronis,  the  mother  of  iEscnla- 
pius.  The  Lake  Bcebeis  is  now  the  Lake  of  Carla.  7.  Amy- 
rvs,  southwest  of  Melibcea,  and  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
8.  Casthanaa,  on  the  coast  below  Melibua,  and  noticed  by 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  storm  experienced  by  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes  off  this  coast.  According  to  some,  the  chestnut  {cas- 
tattca),  a  tree  still  abounding  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pclion,  de- 
rived its  appellation  from  the  name  of  this  town,  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  truth,  however,  is  probably  the  other  way,  that 
the  town  took  its  name  from  the  tree.  Leake  makes  the  mod- 
ern name  Port  Tamukhari. 

9.  Tliaumada,  to  the  south  of  Casthanaa,  and  belonging  to 
the  dominions  of  Philoctetes.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Thaumaci  of  Phthiotis.  10.  Mag-Hesia,  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  low<  r  part  of  the  peninsula.  n<*ar  the  I'aLras^ran 
gulf.  Cramer  places  it  too  high  up.  Leake  makes  it  corre- 
sj>ond  to  the  modern  Argalasti.  11.  OrmZnium,  on  the  upper 
pari  of  the  Pagasean  gulf,  and  northwest  of  the  preceding.  It 
was  an  ancient  eity,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  It  was  said 
by  some  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Phoenix,  the  preceptor 
of  Achilles.  It  sank  in  importance  after  the  founding  of  De- 
metrias, from  which  it  was  only  twenty-seven  stadia  distant. 
12.  Iolcos,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest,  and  a  city  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  as  the  birth- 
place of  Jason  and  his  ancestors.  Pindar  places  it  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Pelion,  and  near  the  small  river  Anaurus,  in  which 
Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sandal.  The  place  was  ruined 
by  the  founding  of  Demetrias  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In 
Strabo's  time  the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neighboring 
shore  still  retained  the  name  of  Iolcos.  13.  Pagilsa,  the  porr. 
of  Iolcos,  and  all  erward  of  Phera\    It  was  said  by  some  to  have 
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derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Argo's  having 
been  built  here  (ITayaaai,  from  TTTjyvvfu) ;  but  Strabo  is  of  opinion 
that  it  rather  owed  its  appellation  to  the  numerous  springs 
which  were  found  in  its  vicinity  (Tlayaoat,  from  nayal).  Its 
site  is  nearly  occupied  by  the  present  castle  of  Volo.  Pagaste 
gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Pagasatus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo. 
14.  Demetrias,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Pagasce, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  founded 
it  about  290  B.C.  It  derived  its  population  in  the  first  instance, 
as  Strabo  reports,  from  the  neighboring  towns  of  Nelia,  Pagasa?, 
Oriii»'iiium,  Rhizus,  Sepias,  Olizon,  &c,  all  which  were  finally 
included  within  its  territory.  It  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  of  Thessaly,  and,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
was  allowed  to  rank  among  the  principal  fortresses  of  Greece. 
It  was,  in  fact,  most  advantageously  placed  for  defending  the 
approaches  to  the  defile  of  Tcmpe,  as  well  on  the  side  of  the 
plains  as  on  that  of  the  mountains.  Its  maritime  situation 
also,  both  from  its  proximity  to  the  island  of  Euboea,  Attica, 
and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Cyclades,  and  the  opposite  shores  of 
Asia,  rendered  it  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Macedonia.  Hence  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  is  said  to 
have  termed  it  one  of  the  chains  of  Greece.  Demetrias,  accord- 
ing to  Leake,  occupied  the  southern  or  maritime  face  of  a  height 
now  wiled  Goritza,  which  projects  from  the  coast  of  Magnesia, 
between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  middle  of 
Volo. 

C.  MALIENSER. 

[.  Trne  Maliaru,  ol  Mrjlieic,  as  they  are  called  by  Attic  writers,  or  Maliant, 
Ma'/.tnr,  according  to  the  Doric  form,  which  was  doubtless  their  own  dialect, 
were  the  most  southern  tribe  belonging  to  Thessaly.  They  occupied  principally 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  to  which  they  communicated  their  name,  the  Sintu  Ma- 
liacu*,  now  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  and  to  the  valley  of  the  Sperchius,  a  little  above  its 
entrance  into  the  sea. 

II.  According  to  Herodotus,  their  country  was  chiefly  flat.  In  some  parts  the 
plains  were  extensive,  in  others  narrow,  being  confined  on  one  side  by  the  Ma- 
lum Gulf,  and  toward  the  land  by  the  lofty  and  inaccessible  mountains  of  Tra- 
cbinia. 

III.  Thucydides  divides  the  Melians  into  three  different  tribes,  which  he  names 
Paralti,  Hxtrtnatt,  and  Trachinii.  The  first  were  so  called  from  their  dwelling 
along  the  sea-coast,  the  last  from  their  being  the  occupants  of  the  Trachinxan 
district.    The  Hiereruet  are  supposed  to  have  been  priest-nobles. 
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Places  among  the  Malienses. 

1.  Anticyra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius,  and  famed  for 
its  hellebore,  so  much  recommended  by  the  ancient  physicians 
as  a  cure  for  insanity.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
Anticyra,  which  also  produced  hellebore,  situate  in  Phocis,  on 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  The  River  Sperchius  has  already  been 
mentioned  (page  481).  2.  Lamia,  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, about  thirty  stadia  from  the  Sperchius,  and  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Malian  cities.  It  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory as  the  principal  scene  of  the  war  which  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Macedonians  under  Antipater,  and  the  Athenians 
with  other  confederate  Greeks,  commanded  by  Leosthenes; 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  tho  Lamiac  war.  Antipater,  having  been  defeated  in  the 
first  instance,  retired  to  Lamia,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the 
allies ;  but  he  afterward  contrived  to  escape  from  this  place, 
and  retire  to  the  north  of  Thessaly.  The  site  of  Lamia  is  sup- 
posed to  correspond  to  the  modern  Zeitoun,  which,  as  already 
remarked,  gives  name  now  to  the  ancient  *S/////.<  JIuliucus. 

On  crossing  the  Sperchius  we  enter  into  the  Trachinian  dis- 
trict, which  took  its  name  from,  3.  The  town  of  Trachis  or 
Trachin,  known  to  Homer,  and  assigned  by  him  to  Achilles, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  Meiian  territory.  It  was  here 
that  Hercules  retired  after  having  committed  an  involuntary 
murder,  as  wo  learn  from  Sophocles,  who  has  made  it  the  scene 
of  one  of  his  deepest  tragedies.  The  town  took  its  name  from 
the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the  country.  4.  Her- 
acted  Trachinia,  about  six  stadia  to  tho  cast  of  Trachis.  Ac- 
cording to  Thuoydides,  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  426,  at  the  request  of  the  Tra- 
chinians,  who  were  harassed  by  tho  mountaineers  of  CEta,  sent 
a  colony  into  their  country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trachini- 
ans,  built  a  town,  to  which  tho  name  of  Heraclva  was  given, 
distant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermopylae,  and  twenty  from 
the  sea.  It  became  in  time  a  flourishing  city,  especially  under 
tho  yRtolians,  who  sometimes  held  their  general  council  within 
its  walls.  The  vestiges  of  this  city  may  still  bo  traced  on  a 
high  flat  on  the  roots  of  Mount  (Eta. 

Leaving  Ileraclea,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  defile  of  Ther- 
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nopyla,  formed  by  a  morass  of  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the 
cliffs  of  Monnt  (Eta  on  the  other.  The  word  Thermopylae 
(Bepfiai  Ilvkcu,  "Warm  Gates  or  Pass")  denotes  both  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  defile,  and  also  the  vicinity  of  certain  warm 
springs.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Antktia,  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mighty  and  prolonged  ridge  of  GEta  approached  so 
close  to  the  Maliac  Gulf,  or,  at  least,  to  an  inaccessible  morass 
which  formed  the  edge  of  the  gulf,  as  to  leave  no  more  than  one 
single  wheel-track  between.  This  narrow  entrance  formed  the 
western  gate  of  Thermopylae.  At  some  little  distance,  seem- 
ingly about  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  the  same  close  conjunction 
between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  was  repeated,  thus  forming 
the  eastern  gate  of  Thermopylae,  not  far  from  the  first  town  of 
the  Locrians,  called  Alpeni.  The  space  between  these  two 
gates  was.  wider  and  more  open,  but  it  was  distinguished,  and 
is  still  distinguished,  by  its  abundant  flow  of  thermal  springs, 
salt  and  sulphureous.  This  copious  supply  of  mineral  water 
spread  its  mud  and  deposited  its  crust  over  all  the  adjacent 
ground ;  and  the  Phocians  had  designedly  endeavored  so  to  con- 
duct the  water  as  to  render  the  pass  utterly  impracticable,  at 
the  same  time  building  a  wall  across  it,  near  to  the  western 
gate-  They  had  done  this  in  order  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of 
the  Thessalians.  It  was  at  Thermopylae  that  Leonidas  and  his 
little  band  of  heroes  withstood  the  attack  of  the  immense  host 
of  Xerxes,  and  nobly  died  in  defending  the  pass.  The  Greeks 
stationed  themselves  at  the  wall  erected  by  the  Phocians,  and 
were  only  overcome  when  a  body  of  Persians  had  got  in  their 
rear  by  a  circuitous  path  over  the  mountains.  The  name  of 
this  path,  as  well  as  that  of  this  part  of  the  mountain  itself,  was 
Anopcoa.  The  modern  name  of  CEta  is  Katavothra.  The 
highest  summit,  according  to  Livy,  was  named  CallidrGmus. 
It  was  occupied  by  Cato  with  a  body  of  troops  in  the  battle 
fought  at  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  between  the  Romans  under 
Acilius  Glabrio,  and  the  army  of  Antiochus;  and,  owing  to 
this  manoeuvre,  the  latter  was  entirely  routed.  At  the  present 
day,  CEta  and  Sperchius  form  the  boundary  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece  in  this  quarter ;  but  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try has  undergone  a  considerable  change  since  the  days  of  Le- 
onidas. Thermopylae  no  longer  exists  as  a  pass,  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  hot  springs,  it  could  not  be  identified  with  the  an- 
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oient  place.  The  sea,  instead  of  bordering  the  defile,  is  now 
at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  it 

» 

*  *  *  * 

7.  jENI ANES. 

I.  The  JEnianes  or  Enienes  were  a  Thessalian  tribe,  apparently  of  great  an- 
tiquity, but  of  uncertain  origin,  whose  frequent  migrations  have  been  alluded  to 
by  more  than  one  writer  of  antiquity,  but  by  none  more  than  Plutarch  in  his 
Greek  Questions.  He  states  that  they  occupied,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Do- 
rian Plain ;  after  which  they  wandered  to  the  borders  of  Epirua,  and  finally 
settled  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sperchius. 

II.  Their  antiquity  and  importance  are  attested  by  the  fact  of  their  belonging 
to  the  Amphictyonic  council.  At  a  later  period  we  find  them  joining  other  Gre- 
cian communities  against  Macedonia,  in  the  confederacy  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Lamiac  war.  But  in  Strabo's  time  they  had  nearly  disappeared,  having  been 
exterminated,  as  that  author  reports,  by  the  iEtolians  and  Athamanes,  upon 
whose  territories  they  bordered. 

Places  among  the  JEnianes. 

1.  Hypata,  their  principal  town,  on  a  rising  ground  or  slope 
a  little  distance  from  the  lower  bank  of  the  Sperchius.  Leake 
makes  its  site  correspond  to  that  of  the  modern  Neopatra,  called 
by  the  Turks  Badrajik.  Cramer  places  it  at  Castritzay  in  the 
vicinity  of  Neopatra.  The  women  of  Hypata  were  famed  for 
their  skill  in  magic.  2.  Sperchicc,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
situated  near  the  Sperchius,  and  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  iEtolians.  Cramer  places  it  to  the  northwest  of  Hypata, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

Mount  Tymphrestus,  from  which  the  Sperchius  was  said  to 
derive  its  source,  closed  the  valley  of  the  uEnianes  to  the  west, 
and  thus  separated  them  from  the  Athamanes  and  the  small 
district  of  Aperantia.  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain  is, 
according  to  Leake,  Velukhi. 

2.  ACARNANIA. 
(A.)  Name  and  Boundaries. 
I.  The  Acarnanians  ('Axapvaver/)  are  never  mentioned  by 
Homer,  though  their  neighbors  and  brethren,  the  yEtolians,  are; 
and  this  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  name  of  Acarnanians, 
as  the  name  of  a  people,  is  not  so  old  as  the  time  of  Homer. 
They  belonged  probably,  at  least  in  part,  to  an  old  and  widely* 
diffused  race  called  the  Leleges,  and,  by  gradual  intermixture 
with  Hellenio  stock,  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  Greek  people. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  formed  a  kind  of  union  and  civil  polity, 
which  Aristotle  thought  worth  describing ;  but  his  work  is  lost. 
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IT.  Acarnania  was  bounded  on  the  west  and  southwest  by 

the  Mare  Ionium,  or  Ionian  Sea ;  on  the  north  by  the  Sinus 
Ambracius,  or  Gulf  of  Arta  ;  on  the  northeast  by  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Agreei  and  Amphilochi. 

The  eastern  boundary  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  In  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  it  extended  east  of  the  River  Acheldus,  and 
encroached  upon  the  territory  which  seemed  the  property  of  the 
^Etolians.  Under  the  Romans,  however,  or  somewhat  earlier, 
the  Achelous  was  made  the  dividing  line. 

III.  Acarnania  finally  became  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Epirus.  Its  modern  name  is  Carlelia  or  Carnia,  the  latter 
being  an  evident  corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

IV.  As  the  history  of  the  Agrmi  and  Amphilochi  is  chiefly 
connected  with  that  of  Acarnania,  wo  may  include  them  in  the 
description  of  this  country. 

(B.)    Aspect  or  the  Country,  Ac. 

I.  Acarnania,  like  iEtolia,  was  a  mountainous  land,  but  its 
hills,  clothed  with  thick  forests,  were  less  lofty  and  rugged. 
The  valleys  of  both  countries  contained  extensive  lakes,  sur- 
rounded by  rich  pastures.  Modern  travellers  in  like  manner 
represent  the  interior  as  covered  with  forests,  and  mountains 
of  no  great  elevation,  but  wild  and  deserted,  while  the  valleys 
are  still  filled  with  several  lakes. 

II.  The  Acarnanians,  like  the  ^Etolians,  were  a  semi-bar- 
barous people,  who  possessed  none  of  the  taste  and  refinement 
which  belonged  to  the  more  civilized  portion  of  the  Grecian 
race.  Thucydides  testifies  that  in  his  time  they  still  retained 
much  of  the  rude  and  primitive  mode  of  living  which  generally 
prevailed  in  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history. 

(C.)    Sketch  or  Ac  arn  avian  History. 

I.  Thucydides  (who  wrote  during  the  Pcloponncsian  war,  which  commenced 
B.C.  431)  is  the  earliest  extant  writer  that  gives  us  any  exact  information  about 
a  people  called  Acarnanians,  inhabiting  the  country  which  we  have  called  Acar- 
nania. The  Acarnanian  confederacy  is  first  presented  to  our  notice  as  leagued 
with  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  motive  which  seems  to  have 
brought  about  this  alliance  was  principally  the  enmity  subsisting  between  the 
Acarnanians  and  the  republic  of  Ambracia. 

II.  The  Acarnanians  proved  valuable  allies  to  the  Athenians  in  this  struggle, 
successfully  opposing  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Ambraciots  and  Peloponne- 
sians,  and  effectually  checking  all  the  efforts  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  this 
quarter.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  their  country  was  ravaged  by  Ages- 
ilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  Acarnanians  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
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III.  From  this  period  little  is  known  of  the  Acarnonian  republic,  until  the 
affairs  of  Greece  became  blended  with  Roman  politics.  We  find,  however,  that 
it  suffered  considerably  from  a  coalition  formed  by  Alexander  of  Epirus  and  the 
.Etolians.  Polybius  states  that  on  this  occasion  the  Acarnanians  lost  several 
towns,  which  were  divided  between  the  two  conspiring  parties.  Indeed,  as 
the  .Etolians  increased  in  power  and  importance,  they  became  more  formidable 
and  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  Acarnanians  .  and  the  latter  were  frequently 
compelled  to  apply  for  succour  to-the  Achaeans,  and  to  Philip,  the  second  king 
of  Maccdon. 

IV.  It  was  their  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  house  of  Macedon,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  iEtolians,  which  caused  them  to  reject  the  overtures  of  Q.  Fla- 
minimis,  the  Roman  commander;  but  on  the  siege  and  capture  of  Leucas,  their 
principal  town,  and  the  total  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscephila?,  the  whole  nation 
finally  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

V.  The  Amphilochi,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  occupied  the  eastern 
•bores  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  and  the  mountainous  country  north  of  the  Agr<tt. 
Like  the  latter,  they  were  ranked  rather  with  the  barbarians  than  the  Greeks  ; 
but  strabo  seems  to  class  them  with  the  tribes  of  Epirotic,  not  with  those  of 

I  itolian  origin.  They  at  length  formed  part,  however,  of  the  <£tolian  republic, 
when  that  people  had  so  greatly  increased  their  territory,  and  were  afterward 
conquered  by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius ;  but,  on  the  recovery  of  Athamania  from 
that  prince,  they  were  again  attached  to  .Etolia.    Their  only  town  was  Argos. 

VI.  The  Agrai  appear  from  Thucydides  to  have  been  independent  of  the 
Acarnanian  confederacy  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  however,  they  are  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Acarnanians  and  Athenians. 

(D.)   Places  in  Acarniru,  etc. 

1.  Actium,  a  point  of  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Am- 
bracius, deriving  its  chief  importance  from  the  sea-fight  which 
took  place  near  it,  in  what  is  now  the  Bay  oi  Prevesa,  between 
Octavianus  and  Antony,  when  the  latter  was  totally  defeated. 
The  conqueror,  to  commemorate  his  victory,  beautified  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  which  stood  at  Actium,  and  erected  Nicopo- 
lis,  or  "  the  City  of  Victory,"  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf, 
in  Epirus.  The  exact  site  of  Actium  has  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, some  placing  it  at  La  Punta,  and  others  at  Azio.  The 
best  recent  travellers  and  geographers  are  in  favor  of  the  former. 
D'Anville,  who  advocates  the  latter,  was  misled  by  the  modern 
name  Azio,  which  is  merely  a  Venetian  term,  probably  given 
through  some  misunderstanding  as  regards  the  true  site.  On 
D'Anvilkvs  map,  therefore,  and  those  that  are  copied  from  it, 
Actium  should  have  the  place  of  Anactorium.  2.  Anactdrium, 
more  within  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  and  to  the  southeast  of  Ac- 
tium. Its  site,  according  to  Leake,  corresponds  to  that  of  Aghi- 
os  Petros,  and  not  to  La  Punta,  as  D'Anville  maintains.  It 
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was  colonized  originally  by  the  (  ivyreans  and  Corinthians, 
the  latter  of  whom  tonally  obtained  sole  possession  of  it.  These 
were  subsequently,  however,  ejected  by  the  Acarnanians  and 
Athenians.  Anactorium  ceased  to  exist  when  Augustus  trans- 
ferred its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis.  3.  Argos  Am ////  // Och icum ,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ainphilochi,  and  on  the  River  Inachus  now 
the  Ariadha.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argos  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, led,  according  to  some,  by  Amphilochus,  son  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  on  his  return  from  Troy ;  according  to  others,  by  his 
brother  AlcmtEon.  The  inhabitants,  having  experienced  many 
calamities,  admitted  their  neighbors,  the  Ambraciots,  into  their 
society.  These,  however,  subsequently  gained  the  ascendency, 
and  expelled  the  original  inhabitants,  who  thereupon  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Acarnanians.  The  latter,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Athenians,  recovered  Argos  by  force,  after  which  the  place 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  joint  possession  of  the  Amphilo- 
chians  and  Acarnanians.  Many  years  after  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  yEtolians.  Argos,  at  a  later  period,  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  colony  of  Nicopolis,  and  became  itself 
deserted.    Leake  places  the  site  at  Neokhdri,  near  Vlikha. 

4.  Olpay  a  fortified  post  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  where 
the  Acarnanians  held  a  court  of  justice;  and  where  a  decisive 
victory  was  gained  by  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphiloohians 
over  the  Ambraciots  and  Pcloponnesians.  Leake  places  the 
site  of  OlpcD  at  Arapi  or  in  its  vicinity.  5.  Myrtuntium,  a  little 
distance  below  Actium,  and  on  a  salt-water  lake  of  the  same 
name.  The  lake  is  now  the  lagoon  of  Vulkaria.  6.  Echinus, 
to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  a  town  of  considerable  importance, 
and  ono  of  the  earliest  colonies  on  this  coast.  It  stood  on  a 
mountain,  removed  from  the  sea,  and  appears  to  answer  now 
to  Ai  Vasili. 

7.  Leucas  or  Leucadia  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding. 
This  projection  of  land  once  formed  part  of  the  continent,  but 
was  afterward  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  out, 
and  became,  as  it  now  is,  an  island,  the  modern  name  of  which 
is  Santa  Maura,  or  Lefkadha.  The  cut  itself,  three  stadia 
in  length,  was  called  Dioryctos,  and  the  passage  through  was 
somewhat  intricate  on  account  of  the  shallows.  These  were 
marked  out  by  stakes  fixed  at  certain  intervals.  Strabo  says 
that  in  his  time  the  Dioryctos  was  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Ao- 
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cording  to  Pliny,  the  earlier  name  of  the  peninsula  was  Neritis. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  a  body  of  Corinthians,  to  whom  Strabo 
ascribes  the  cutting  of  the  channel.  This  work,  however,  must 
have  been  posterior  to  the  time  of  Thucydides,  who  describes 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  as  having  been  conveyed  across  the 
isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  city  of  Leucas  was 
situate,  according  to  Livy,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  narrow 
strait  which  separated  the  island  from  the  main  land.  The 
same  writer  states  that  it  was  the  principal  town  of  Acarnania. 
Leake  fixes  the  site  at  Amaxikhi.  8.  Nericum,  to  the  south 
of  the  city  of  Leucas,  and  in  the  same  peninsula  or  island.  It 
was  probably  the  oldest  town  in  the  Leucadian  peninsula,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  been  taken  by  Laertes  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy.  9.  The  southernmost  extremity  of 
Leucas  was  called  Leucdte  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Ducato, 
and  received  its  ancient  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the 
white  color  of  the  rock.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the 
lover's  leap.  Sappho  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  first  to  try  the 
remedy  of  this  leap,  when  enamored  of  Phaon.  /  On  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  promontory  was  a  temple  of  Apollo;  and  every  year, 
on  the  festival  of  the  god,  it  was  customary  to  hurl  from  the 
cliff  some  condemned  criminal  as  an  expiatory  victim.  Feath- 
ers and  even  birds  were  fastened  to  each  side  of  his  person,  in 
order  to  break  his  fall ;  a  number  of  boatmen  were  also  stationed 
below,  ready  to  receive  him  in  their  skiffs,  and,  if  they  succeeded 
in  saving  him,  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the  Leucadian  territory. 

Returning  to  the  Acarnanian  coast  after  quitting  Leucas, 
we  find,  10.  Palarus,  near  the  modern  Zavedra.  11.  Sollium, 
now  Selavena,  a  Corinthian  settlement.  12.  Astticus,  below 
Crithote  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Candtli.  Its  site  is  thought 
to  correspond  to  the  modern  Tragamesti.  It  was  the  chief 
maritime  city  northward  of  (Eniadw,  near  the  Echinades. 
13.  CEnidcUe,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  or  Aspropotamo, 
a  little  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  marshes,  caused  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  river,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great 
strength.  It  was  made  still  stronger,  however,  by  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  who,  aware  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of  a  place  so  favorably  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  the  Peloponnesus,  fortified  the  citadel, 
and  inclosed  within  a  wall  both  the  port  and  arsenal.  The 
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ancient  site  corresponds,  according  to  Leake,  to  ttiat  of  Tri- 
kardho.    Cramer  is  in  favor  of  Gardako. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Aohelous  were 
Echinddes,  many  in  number,  but  which,  in  process  of  time,  have 
for  the  most  part  become  connected  with  the  land  by  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  muddy  waters  of  the  river.  These  rocks, 
as  they  should  rather  be  termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who 
mentions  them  as  being  inhabited,  and  as  having  sent  a  force 
to  Troy  under  the  command  of  Meges,  a  distinguished  warrior 
of  the  Iliad.  Dulichium,  as  it  appears,  was  the  principal  one 
of  these  islands,  and  its  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  being  well  peopled  and  extensive.  Its  situation  has 
never  been  determined  by  either  ancient  or  modern  critics.  The 
modern  Petala,  being  the  largest  of  the  Echinadcs,  and  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  two  well-sheltered  harbors,  seems  to 
have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the  ancient  Dulichium. 
The  group  of  the  Echinades  is  now  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Curzolari. 

Having  terminated  our  description  of  the  Acarnanian  coast, 
we  will  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. 1.  Ascending  the  Achelous,  we  find  on  its  right  bank 
JEma,  the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Palceo  Catouna. 
2.  Stratus,  higher  up  the  Achelous,  and  also  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream.  It  was  the  principal  city  of  Acarnania,  and  often 
mentioned  in  history.  Leake  places  the  site  at  the  village  of 
Surovigli.  3.  Phytia  or  Phcstice,  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  deriving  its  name,  according  to  Stephanus,  from 
Phoetius,  son  of  Alcmseon.  Leake  places  its  site  at  Porta. 
4.  Medeon,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable note.  It  was  famed  for  the  siege  which  it  stood  on 
one  occasion  against  the  iEtolians.  Leake  thinks  that  the 
ruins  near  Katuna  are  those  of  this  ancient  city. 

Islands  off  the  Coast  of  Acarnania. 

These  are,  1.  Ithaca.  2.  Cephallema.  3.  Zacynthus.  4.  Teleboa  or  Tapfua 
Insula.  These  now  form  part  of  what  are  termed  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
whole  number  of  islands  composing  the  Ionian  Republic  or  Confederation  is 
seven,  namely,  Corfu,  the  ancient  Corcyra ;  Tkeaki,  the  ancient  Ithaca ;  Ccph- 
alonia,  the  ancient  Cephallenia ;  Zakyntho  or  Zante,  the  ancient  Zacynthus ; 
Santa  Maura,  the  ancient  Leucas ;  Paxo,  the  ancient  Paxos ;  and  Cerigo,  the 
ancient  Cythera.   They  are  all  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
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L  ITHACA. 

Ithaca,  now  Tkeaki,  lay  directly  south  of  Leucadia,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  six  miles.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  native  island  of  Ulysses.  Its  extent, 
however,  as  given  by  ancient  authorities,  does  not  correspond  with  modern 
computation.  Dicsarchus  describes  it  as  narrow,  and  measuring  eighty  stadia, 
meaning  probably  in  length  ;  but  Strabo  affirms  in  circumference  ;  which  is  very 
wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not  less  than  thirty  miles  in  circuit.  Its  length  is 
nearly  seventeen  miles,  but  its  breadth  not  more  than  four.  The  island  through- 
out was  rugged  and  mountainous,  as  we  learn  from  more  than  one  passage  of 
the  Odyssey. 

Obs.  Some  modern  scholars  baro  raked  doubts  whether  the  modern  Tkeaki  be  the  Ithaca  of 
the  Odyssey  or  not  The  question  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Pictorial  History  mf 
Grttcr,  p.  373,  uqq.  According  to  Sir  W.  GeU,  the  Venetian  geographers  have  in  a  great  degree 
contributed  to  raise  doubts  concerning  the  identity  of  the  modern  with  the  ancient  Ithaca,  by 
giving  in  their  charts  the  name  of  Vol  di  Compere  to  this  island.  That  name,  however,  is  totally 
unknown  in  the  country  itself,  where  the  isle  is  invariably  called  Ithaca  by  the  upper  classes,  and 
Theaki  by  the  lower.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Ithaca  is  too  inconsiderable  a  rock  to  hare  pro- 
duced any  contingent  of  ships  which  could  entitle  its  king  to  so  much  consideration  among  the 
neighboring  isles ;  yet  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  its  port  has  in  modern  times  created  a  fleet 
of  fifty  vessels  of  all  denominations,  which  trade  to  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  (QdTs  Ol- 
ograph* and  Antiquitiu  of  Ithaca,  p.  30.) 

The  highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the  island  is  that  so  often 
alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Neritos.  According  to  Dodwell,  the  modern  name 
is  Anoi,  which  means  "lofty;"  he  observes,  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by 
Homer  have  disappeared ;  it  is  at  present  bare  and  barren,  producing  nothing 
but  stunted  evergreens  and  aromatic  plants.  Leake  speaks  of  the  village  of 
Anoi,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  There  was  another  mountain,  to  which  the 
poet  applies  the  name  of  Neion  (Ntjiov).  Leake  supposes  this  to  be  the  present 
mountain  of  Oxoi. 

It  is  evident,  from  several  passages  in  the  Odyssey,  that  there  was  a  city 
named  Ithaca,  probably  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  Ulysses. 
Leake  supposes  it  to  have  stood  on  the  harbor  at  present  called  Port  Polit,  the 
very  name  of  which  favors  his  supposition,  as  marking  the  vicinity  of  some  an- 
cient city.  The  port  called  by  Homer  Phorcys,  and  which  he  describes  so  mi- 
nutely, is  supposed  by  Leake  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Skhino,  by  others  to 
Port  Molo.  There  was  also  another  haven,  called  Rheithron,  situate  apparently 
under  Mount  Neion,  and  which  was  in  the  Bay  of  A/ales,  as  Leake  supposes, 
toward  Perivolio.  The  fondness  with  which  Homer  dwells  on  the  scenery  of 
Ithaca  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  he  was  a  native  of  this  island. 

2.  CEPHALLENIA. 
CephalUnia,  now  Cephahnia,  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Ithaca,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  strait  of  six  miles.  Its  circumference  is  little  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  more  ancient  name  of  this  island,  as  we  learn 
from  Homer,  was  Samos.  In  another  part,  however,  the  poet  speaks  of  the 
Cephallenians  (Ke+alMvec )  as  the  subjects  of  Ulysses.  Strabo  describes  the 
island  as  very  mountainous,  and  gives  to  the  highest  ridge  the  name  of  Mount 
JBnos.  On  the  summit  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  vEnesius.  It  is  now  called 
Monte  Leone,  and  is  said  to  be  little  less  than  four  thousand  feet  high.  Some 
remains  of  the  temple  still  exist.  Thucydidcs  speaks  of  four  cities  in  this  island, 
namely,  1.  PaUe  or  Pale,  which  is  said  to  have  furnished  two  hundred  soldiers 
to  the  army  that  fought  at  Plataja.   According  to  Polybius,  it  was  situate  in  that 
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part  of  the  island  which  looks  toward  Zacyntbus,  and  possessed  an  ample  and 

fertile  territory.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  from 
the  siege  which  it  was  enabled  to  sustain  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  ruins 
of  this  city  still  exist  at  Palio,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  modern  Lixuri.  2.  Cra- 
nu,  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  same  gulf  with  Folic,  but  on  the  opposite 
shore  According  to  Holland,  it  stood  on  an  eminence  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Bay  of  Argostoli.  The  site  answers  to  the  modern  S.  Giovanni.  3.  Sime,  the 
only  town  in  the  island  noticed  by  Homer,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
the  most  ancient  and  considerable.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  from  its  having  stood  a  vigorous  siege  of  four  months  against  the  Ro- 
mans in  189  B.C.  The  spot  still  retains  the  name  of  Samo,  which  is  also  that 
of  the  bay  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  is  situated.  4.  Prim  or  Pronhxus,  an  in- 
considerable town,  close  to  the  sea,  and  southeast  of  Same. 

r     f  3.  ZACYNTHUS. 

Zacynthus  (Zaxvvdoc),  now  Zakyntho  or  Zantc,  to  the  southeast  of  Cephalle- 
ma,  and  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Zacynthus,  son  of  Dardanus,  an 
Arcadian  chief.  Thucydides  states  that  at  a  later  period  this  island  received  a 
colony  of  Achcans  from  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  subsequently  reduced  by 
Tolmides,  the  Athenian  general,  from  which  period  we  find  Zacynthus  allied  to, 
or  rather  dependent  upon  Athens.  At  a  later  period  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Philip  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  and  finally  into  the  power  of  the  Romans.  Pliny 
speaks  of  its  fertility.  The  chief  city  was  also  called  Zacynthus,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  a  considerable  place.  The  citadel  was  called  Psophis,  from  a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  of  which  Zacynthus,  its  reputed  founder, 
was  a  native.  The  modern  name  of  the  city  of  Zacynthus  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  island.  The  famous  pitch  wells,  noticed  by  Herodotus,  and  which 
he  himself  visited,  arc  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  the  city.  The  mount- 
ain called  Elatu*  by  Pliny,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  Scopo,  rises 
on  the  southern  sido  of  the  town  of  Zantc  to  an  elevation  of  about  twelve  hund- 
red feet.  Zacynthus  is  still  very  fertile,  but  it  has  lost  its  woody  character, 
alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets.  A  very  ancient  tradition  ascribed  to  Zacynthus 
the  foundation  of  Sagunium  in  Spain,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rutuli  of  Ardea. 

4.  TELEBOfi  OR  TAPHIjE  INSULA!. 

These  form  a  considerable  group  of  islands,  lying  northeast  of  Ithaca,  or, 
rather,  between  Leucadia  and  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  and  arc  often  mentioned 
by  Homer  and  other  classical  writers  as  the  haunt  of  notorious  pirates.  The 
principal  island  is  that  which  is  called  by  Homer  Taphot,  but  by  later  writers 
Taphius  and  Taphtussa,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  one  known  to  modem 
geographers  by  the  name  of  Mcganut.  It  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Leucadian 
canal,  and  contains  a  good  port.  Dodwell  informs  us  that  Calamo,  another  of 
the  Taphian  group,  produces  perhaps  the  finest  flour  in  the  world,  which  is  sent 
to  Corfu,  and  sold  as  a  luxury. 

3.  JE  TO  LI  A. 
(A.)    Name  and  Boundaries. 

I.  Mtolia  was  so  called  from  its  inhabitants,  the  JEtoli 
(AItwXoi),  and  these  were  said  to  have  derived  their  name,  from 
iEtolus,  son  of  Endymion,  who,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
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count,  came  from  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus,  defeated  and  drove 
out  the  early  settlers,  and  established  his  followers  in  the  land. 

II.  ./Etolia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Aperantia  and  the  jEni&ne s  ;  on  the  west  by  Acar~ 
nania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Achelous ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  ;  and  on  the  east  by  Doris 
and  the  country  of  the  Locri  Oz&lce. 

(B.)  Ditiiiom. 

I.  jEtolia,  according  to  the  ancient  geographers,  was  divided 
into  Mtolia  Antiqua  and  Mtolia  Epictetus. 

II.  AZtolia  Antiqua  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous  eastward,  following  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  as  far  as  its  narrow  entrance  at  Antirrhium. 
JEtolia  Epictetus,  or  u  iEtolia  the  acquired,"  was  the  northern 
and  mountainous  part. 

III.  There  were  three  great  divisions  of  the  jEtolian  name, 
the  Apodbti,  Ophi&neis,  and  Eurytanes,  each  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  several  different  village-tribes. 

IV.  In  modern  times,  under  the  Turkish  empire,  iEtolia 
was  part  of  the  province  of  Livadia.  According  to  the  original 
arrangements,  only  the  part  east  of  the  Achelous  and  south 
of  the  two  great  lakes  was  to  belong  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece ;  but  these  boundaries  are  now  extended  toward  the 
north  and  west  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 

(C.)    Aspect  or  thi  Country. 

L  The  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  „£tolian  territory  was  rugged  and 
mountainous,  consisting  in  great  part  of  lofty  ridges  branching  out  from  Pindus 
and  (Ku  into  the  basin  of  the  Achelous.  In  these  highlands,  during  the  winter, 
all  passage  and  intercourse  between  the  villages,  which  are  built  like  nests  on 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  are  oAcn  long  interrupted  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The 
Achelous,  however,  traverses  some  broad  and  fruitful  plains  ;  and  at  its  mouth 
a  great  level,  originally  produced  by  its  deposits,  was  continually  receiving  fresh 
accessions,  which  at  length  partially  united  a  group  of  islands  (the  Echtnades), 
once  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  with  each  other  and  with  the  continent. 

II.  The  fertile  land  thus  gained  became  the  theatre  of  many  conflicts  be- 
tween the  bordering  tribes.  Another  fertile  plain  was  similarly  formed  by  the 
Evenus,  the  second  in  size  of  the  ^Etolian  rivers,  which,  descending  from  the 
side  of  (Eta,  parted  the  ancient  districts  of  Pleuron  and  Calydon. 

(D.)    Character  op  the  Inhabitant i. 
I.  It  was  partly  the  legendary  renown  of  the  ,Etolians,  partly  their  ethnical 
kindred  (publicly  acknowledged  on  both  sides)  with  the  Eleans  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  authenticated  the  title  of  the  iEtolians  to  rank  as  Hellenes.  But 
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the  great  mass  of  the  Apodoii,  Eurytanes,  and  Ophioneis,  in  the  inland  mountains, 

were  so  rude  in  their  manners,  and  so  unintelligible  in  their  speech  (which, 
however,  was  not  barbaric,  but  very  bad  Hellenic),  that  this  title  might  well 
seem  disputable  ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  disputed  in  later  times,  when  the  JEto- 
lian  power  and  depredations  had  become  obnoxious  to  nearly  all  Greece. 

II.  It  is  probably  to  this  difference  of  manners  between  the  /Etolians  on  the 
sea-coast  and  those  in  the  interior  that  we  are  to  trace  the  geographical  di- 
vision, already  mentioned,  into  Alt  aha  Antigua  and  Epictetus.  When  or  by 
whom  this  division  was  introduced  we  do  not  know ;  it  can  not  be  founded  upon 
any  conquest,  for  the  inland  /Etolians  were  the  most  unconquerable  of  mankind  ; 
and  the  affirmation  which  Ephorus  applies  to  the  whole  -Etolian  race,  that  it 
had  never  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  any  one,  is  most  of  all  beyond  dispute 
concerning  the  inland  portion  of  it. 

• 

(E.)    Sketch  or  AZrouixs  History. 

I.  The  Leliges  in  the  north,  and  the  Curcles,  probably  a  kindred  race,  in  the 
level  plains  of  the  south,  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this  country  that  we  can 
trace.  The  name  of  JZtolia  and  Aiioli  was  introduced,  according  to  tradition,  by 
^Etolus  and  his  followers  from  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  six  generations  before 
the  war  of  Troy. 

II.  The  history  of  the  ittolians,  as  a  nation,  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  Acarnanians  ;  but,  like  the  latter,  they  were  a  people  of  little  importance 
during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  the  commonwealths  of  European  Greece. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  323,  they  came  into  notice  by 
their  contests  with  the  Macedonian  princes,  who  allied  themselves  with  the 
Acarnanians. 

III.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  (which  commenced  B.C.  220),  the 
iEtolians,  after  seeing  their  chief  town,  Thermus,  plundered  by  this  king,  and 
feeling  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  loss  of  all  they  had  seized  from  the  Acar- 
nanians,  applied  to  the  consul  Valerius  Lievinus  (B.C.  210).  Though  this  pro- 
duced no  beneficial  effects,  they  formed  a  second  treaty  with  the  Romans  (about 
B.C.  198),  after  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  immediate  object  of  the 
Romans  was  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  but  it  proved  eventually  that  this  fatal 
alliance  of  the  .Etolians  was  the  first  step  that  led  to  the  complete  subjugation 
of  all  Greece  by  the  Romans. 

.  IV.  A  series  of  sufferings  and  degradations  led  the  way  to  the  occupation  of 
all  i£tolia,  when  it  was  made  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  Under 
Roman  dominion,  the  few  towns  of  iEtolia  almost  disappeared  ;  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  transplanted  to  people  the  city  of  Wicopolis,  which  Augustus 
had  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  now  Gulf  of  Aria.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  it  is  probable  that  the  face  of  this  country  has  undergone 
■•few  alterations,  or  received  as  few  improvements  from  the  hand  of  man,  as 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  globe. 

(F.)  Places  in  jEtolia. 
1.  Conope,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Achelous,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  Cyathus  with  that  stream.  According  to  Stra- 
bo  and  Polybius,  it  was  near  one  of  the  ordinary  passages  of 
the  Achelous,  and  corresponds  probably  to  the  modern  Ange- 
lokastro.    It  was  an  inconsiderable  placo  until  it  received  im- 
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portant  augmentation  from  Areinoe,  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  when  it  became  a  large  city,  bearing 
her  name.  Some,  however,  suppose  Arsinoe  and  Conope  to 
have  been  distinct  places,  and  they  are  so  laid  down  on  several 
maps ;  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  Near  Conope  was  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  with  the  city,  and  which  Ovid  calls 
Hyric.  It  was  likewise  styled  the  Lake  of  Lysimachia,  from 
the  city  of  that  name  in  its  vicinity,  a  little  to  the  south  of  it. 
Its  modern  name  is  the  Lake  of  Zygos.  The  site  of  Lysima- 
chia answers  to  the  modern  Papadhatcs.  2.  Ithoria,  a  strong 
fortress,  to  the  southwest  of  Arsinoe,  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Philip  of  Macedon.  The  modern  Ivorta  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  its  site.  3.  Pcpanium,  to  tho  southwest,  and  on  the  Aclio- 
lous.  Philip  razed  its  fortifications,  and  transported  some  of 
tho  materials,  such  as  timber  and  bricks,  on  rafts  down  the 
Achelous  to  CEniadir,  which  he  intended  to  besiege.  It  lay  a 
little  below  the  modern  Slamna. 

4.  Pleuron  Nova,  to  the  southeast,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Arort/nfhus.  It  was  built  after  the  ancient  city  of  that  name, 
one  of  tho  earliest  and  most  celebrated  towns  of  ^Etolia,  had 
become  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  the  rava- 
ges of  Demetrius  the  i$3tnlian,  as  Btrabo  calls  him,  meaning 
probably  Demetrius  II.  of  Macedon,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
The  old  city  stood  some  distance  to  the  southeast  of  the  new, 
in  the  plain  toward  Calydon.  Leake  supposes  that  the  site  of 
old  Pleuron  was  near  the  modern  Mesolonghi.  5.  Calydon,  to 
the  southeast  of  old  Plouron,  famed  in  Grecian  story,  and  the 
theme  of  poetry  from  Homer  to  Statius.  We  are  told  by  my- 
cologists that  CEneus,  the  father  of  Meleager  and  Tydeus, 
reigned  at  Calydon,  while  his  brother  Agrius  settled  in  Pleuron, 
and  that  frequent  wars  arose  between  them  on  the  subject  of 
contiguous  lands.  In  the  vicinity  of  Calydon  the  famous  boar 
hunt  took  place  in  which  Meleager  so  distinguished  himself. 
From  Homer  we  gather  that  it  stood  on  a  rocky  height,  but 
yet  that  its  territory  was  ample  and  productive.  Some  time 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of  the 
Achffans.  It  was  still  a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  time 
of  Ciesar ;  but  Augustus  accomplished  its  downfall  by  removing 
tho  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis.  Leake  found  what  ho  supposed 
to  be  traces  of  Calydon  at  the  hamlet  of  Kurt-Aga.    In  the 
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vicinity  of  Calydon,  but  nearer  the  sea  arose  Mount  Taphiassus, 
where  Nessus  the  centaur  was  said  to  have  died,  and  to  have 
thus  communicated  a  fetid  odor  to  the  waters  which  issued 
from  it. 

6.  Molycria  or  Molycrium,  to  the  southeast,  and  oiose  to  the 
sea.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Corinthians,  who  were  expelled 
by  the  Athenians,  and  was  afterward  taken  by  the  ^Etolians  and 
Peloponnesians.  According  to  Strabo,  its  foundation  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  return  of  the  HeraclidaB.  Leake  places  its  site 
on  the  first  rise  of  the  hills  behind  the  castle  of  Rumili.  7.  An- 
tirrhium,  a  promontory  already  referred  to  (p.  483),  and  so 
oalled  from  its  being  opposite  to  Rhium>  another  promontory 
in  Achaia.  It  was  sometimes  styled  Rhium  Molycricum,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Molycrium,  and  also  Rhium  JEtolu 
cum.  The  Turkish  fortress  on  Antirrhium  is  now  called  the 
castle  of  Rumili.  8.  Thermus,  some  distance  inland,  to  the 
northwest,  and  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rugged  and  mount- 
ainous country.  So  great,  in  fact,  were  the  difficulties  of  its 
approach,  and  so  remote  its  situation,  that  it  was  considered 
inaccessible,  and  was  therefore  deemed,  as  it  were,  the  citadel  of 
all  iEtolia.  It  was  here  that  the  assemblies  for  deciding  the 
elections  of  magistrates  were  held,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid 
festivals  and  commercial  meetings.  Hence  the  place  was  stored 
not  only  with  abundance  of  provisions  and  necessaries  of  life* 
but  with  the  most  costly  ornaments,  and  every  thing  requisite 
for  splendid  entertainments.  This  city  was  taken  by  Philip  IU. 
of  Macedon,  in  his  memorable  expedition  into  iEtolia,  and 
given  up  to  pillage.  More  than  two  thousand  statues  were 
defaced  on  this  occasion ;  a  variety  of  costly  arms  were  carried 
off,  and  fifteen  thousand  complete  suits  of  armor  were  destroyed. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size  and  opulence  of  the  place. 
According  to  Leake,  Thermus  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
pyramidal  hill,  and  was  of  a  triangular  shape.  He  places  its 
site  at  VloJcho. 

9.  Trichonium,  and  near  the  Lake  Trickonitis,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  city.  Leake  places  it  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  lake,  at  the  modern  Oavala ;  but  Cramer  to  the 
northwest.  The  latter  calls  the  lake  by  the  modern  name  of 
Vrachori;  but  Leake  styles  it  Apokuro.  The  remaining  ge- 
ography of  iEtolia  is  unimportant  and  obscure. 
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4.  LOCRIS. 
1   (A.)    Name,  Divisions,  dec 

I.  Locris  was  so  called  from  the  Locri,  its  inhabitants,  of 
whom  there  were  three  distinct  tribes,  namely,  the  Locri 

Ozolce,  Locri  Epicnemidii,  and  Locri  Opuntii. 

II.  The  Epicnemidian  and  Opuntian  Locri  alone  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  Homer,  as  he  makes  no 
Ozoia? ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  these  last  were 
ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

III.  The  earliest  and  most  authentic  accounts  concur  in  as- 
cribing the  origin  of  the  Locrians  to  the  Leleges ;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  in  very  early  times,  some  tribes  of  Hellenic  origin, 
probably  iEolians,  became  intermingled  with  the  Leleges,  and 
that  from  this  fusion  the  Locrian  race  arose. 

,  .      1.  LOCRI  OZ0L£. 

I.  The  Locri  Ozoia  occupied  a  narrow  tract  of  country,  situated  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  commencing  at  Antirrhium,  and  terminating 
near  Cirrha,  in  Phocis,  at  the  head  or  the  Sinus  Crissaus.  To  the  west  and 
north  they  adjoined  the  Mtohans,  and  partly,  also,  in  the  latter  direction,  the  Do- 
rians, while  to  the  east  they  bordered  on  the  district  of  Delphi,  belonging  to 
Phocis. 

II.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Ozolae  were  a  colony  from  the  more  celebrated 
Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii  to  the  east  j  and  their  name,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  derired  from  some  fetid  springs  (<s<j,  "  to  emit  a  stench"),  near 
Mount  Taphiassus,  in  their  vicinity,  on  the  coast,  and  beneath  which  the  cen- 
taur Nessus  was  said  to  have  been  entombed.  Others,  however,  ascribed  the 
name  to  the  undressed  skins  worn  by  the  ancient  Inhabitants ;  while  Archytas, 
an  Ozolian  poet,  derived  the  name  from  the  abundance  of  flowers  which  scented 
the  air ! 

III.  Thucydides  represents  them  as  a  wild,  uncivilized  race,  and  addicted  from 
the  earliest  period  to  theft  and  rapine.  In  the  Pcloponnesian  war  they  appear 
to  have  sided  with  the  Athenians,  as  the  latter  held  possession  of  Naupactus, 
their  principal  city  and  harbor,  probably  from  enmity  to  the  ^tolians,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

Places  among  the  Locri  Ozolje. 

1.  Naupactus,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Lo- 
crian territory,  and  close  to  Antirrhium.  It  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Heraclida?  having 
there  built  the  ships  (vavr;  and  nfrywpi)  in  which  they  crossed 
over  into  the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Persian  war  this  city 
was  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  who  there  established  the  Mes- 
senians,  after  these  last  had  evacuated  Ithome.    The  acquisi- 
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tion  of  Naupactus  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians 

during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  it  was  an  excellent  station 
for  their  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  not  only  afforded  the 
means  of  keeping  up  a  communication  with  Corey ra  and  Acar- 
n&niu,  but  enabled  them  also  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  coast.  On  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Naupactus  surrendered  to  the  Spartans,  who  expelled  the 
Messenians  thence.  Philip  of  Macedon  subsequently  ceded  it 
to  the  yEtolians,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Romans.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Just  inian. 
The  modern  town  is  called  Enrbcchtc  by  the  Turks,  Nepacto 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Lc panto  by  the  Franks.  The  Sinus  Co- 
rinthiacus  is  called  the  Gulf  of  L> panto.  2.  (Eneon,  to  the 
northeast,  and  a  sea-port.  Near  it  was  a  temple  of  Nemean 
dove,  in  which  Ilesiod  is  said  to  have  expired.  (Kncon  stood 
near  the  modern  Jlagula,  according  to  Leake.  3.  (Eanthc, 
some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  also  on  the 
coast.  It  was  a  city  of  some  note,  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
the  classic  writers.  It  contained  temples  to  Venus,  Diana,  and 
iEsculapius.  Its  site  was  near  Galaxidi.  Cramer  errs  in 
placing  it  at  Vettrtntza.  4.  Chafao/t,  the  last  maritime  town 
of  Locris  on  the  Crissaan  Gulf.    Leake  places  it  at  Larnaki. 

5.  Amphissa,  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  Ozohe,  to  the 
north  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Crissiean  Gulf,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  mountains  u  around").     It  was  destroyed  by 

order  of  the  Amphictyons  for  having  dared  to  restore  the  walls 
of  Crissa,  and  cultivate  the  ground  whieh  was  held  to  be  sacred, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  manner  in  whieh  the  inhabitants  mo- 
lested travellers  who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  their  terri- 
tory. At  a  later  period,  however,  Amphissa  appears  to  have 
somewhat  recovered  from  this  ruined  state  when  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  yEtolians.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  mod- 
ern town  of  Salona  represents  the  ancient  Amphissa.  The 
Sinus  Crissmus  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Batumi. 

!>.  LOClil  KPICNKMIIHI. 
The  Lorn  Epicnlmuiu  occupied  a  small  dUtrict  iinmedtatoly  adjoining  Ther- 
mopylae, and  conlined  between  Mount  ( 'nhmx,  a  branch  of  (Kta,  and  the  Sea  of 
Eubtra.  They  were  called  Epunamla  from  their  being  adjacent  to  Mount 
Cnemis  {i-i.  K^p'O  Homer  classes  them  with  the  Opuntii  under  the  general 
name  of  J^ocri. 
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Places  among  the  Locri  EpicnemidIi. 

1.  Alpeni  or  Alpenus,  just  below  Thermopylae,  and  whence, 
as  Herodotus  informs  us,  Leonidas  and  his  little  band  drew 

their  supplies.  2.  Nicaa,  to  the  southeast,  occupied  during  the 
Sacred  War  by  Phalaecus,  the  Phocian  general,  in  order  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  Philip  through  Thermopylae.  Gell  places 
it  at  the  modern  Molo.  3.  Scarphe  or  Scarpheiay  to  the  south- 
east. It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  raised 
the  sea  to  such  an  elevation  that  it  was  buried  beneath  its 
waters.  It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  between  the  modern  vil- 
lages of  Molo  and  Atulcra.  4,  Thrdnium,  to  the  southeast,  near 
the  River  Boagrius,  and  some  distance  from  the  coast.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but 
several  years  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians,  who 
enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Its  site  corresponds  with  an  ancient 
ruin  above  Romani.  5.  Cnemides,  a  fortress,  to  the  north- 
east, opposite  to  the  Promontory  of  Cen&um  in  Eubcea,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  distance  often  stadia.  Along  this 
part  of  the  coast  were  the  small  islands  called  Lickfldes.  In 
one  of  these  islands  was  a  monument  of  Lichas  (whence  the 
name  of  the  group),  who  was  fabled  to  have  been  hurled  into 
the  sea,  in  this  quarter,  by  Hercules,  when  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  poisoned  tunic. 

3.  LOCRI  OPUNTIL 

I.  The  Opuntian  Locn  followed  after  the  Epicnemidii,  and  occupied  a  line  of 
coast  of  about  fifteen  miles,  beginning  a  little  south  of  Cnemides,  and  extending 
to  the  town  of  Hala,  on  the  frontier  of  Bo-otia  Inland  their  territory  reached 
to  the  Phocian  towns  of  Hyampvhs  and  Aba;.  They  derived  their  name  from 
the  city  of  Opus,  their  metropolis.  i 

II.  The  Opuntian  Locri  pretended  that  they  wcro  the  most  ancient  Hellenic 
people  in  Greece ;  and  that  Cynus,  their  principal  maritime  city,  had  been  in- 
habited by  Deucalion,  when  he  first  descended  from  Parnassus. 

Places  amono  the  Locri  Opuntii. 

1.  Daphnus,  tlio  first  town  on  their  coast,  but  at  an  earlier 
period  included  within  the  limits  of  Phocis.  It  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  Strabo's  time.  2.  Aldpc,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, where  the  Athenians  obtained  some  advantage  over  the 
Loorians  in  a  descent  which  they  made  on  this  coast  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  -  3.  Cynus,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
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ceding,  and  opposite  to  iEdepsus  in  Eubcea.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  city  of  the  Opuntian  Locri.  According  to  an- 
cient traditions,  it  had  long  been  the  residence  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha ;  and  the  latter  was  even  said  to  have  been  interred 
here.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  probably  those  near  the  village 
of  Lebanitis.  \4.  Opus,  to  the  southeast,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Greece.  It  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  do- 
main of  Deucalion  and  Pynrha,  and  by  Homer  as  the  birth-place 
of  Patroclus.  Plutarch  commends  the  piety  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  observance  of  religious  rites.  This  place  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Opuntian  Locri.  Leake  places  its  site  at  Kar- 
denitza.  Opus  gave  name  to  the  Opuntius  Sinus,  now  the 
Gulf  of  Talanti.  Opposite  to  Opus  was  the  island  of  Atalanta, 
fortified  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with 
a  view  of  checking  the  depredations  of  the  Locrian  pirates  on 
the  coast  of  Eubo?a.  It  is  now  called  Talanta.  5.  Naryx  or 
Narycium,  to  the  northwest  of  Opus,  and  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  Ajax,  son  of  OVleus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Pho- 
cians  and  razed  to  the  ground. 

5.  DORIS. 
(A.)    Name,  Boundaries,  Ac. 

I.  Doris,  called,  also,  from  its  four  cities,  Dvrica  Tetrfipdlis, 
was  a  small  traot  of  country,  deriving  its  name  from  its  Doric 
inhabitants.  It  was  situate  to  the  northeast  of  ^Btolia,  and 
confined  between  the  high  chains  of  mountains  belonging  to 
that  province,  as  well  as  those  of  Parnassus  to  the  south,  and 
of  (Eta  to  the  east  and  north. 

II.  This  rugged  and  obscure  canton  would  have  presented 
but  little  to  attract  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  the  fourth  and  last  settlement  of  the  great  Do- 
ric race,  before  their  final  migration  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  more  ancient  name  of  this  .small  traot 
of  country  was  Dryopis,  derived  probably  from  Dryopes,  one 
of  the  earliest  tribes  of  Greece. 

(B.)   Historical  Sketch  op  the  Dorians. 

I.  The  Dorians  were  the  roost  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and  derived 
their  origin,  according  to  their  own  account,  from  the  mythic  Dorus,  the  son  of 
Hellen.  Modern  scholars,  however,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  make  the 
name  Dorians  (Awptf<c)  equivalent  to  41  Highlanders ,"  from  ia  and  opof. 

II.  Herodotus  mentions  five  successive  migrations  of  this  race.    Their  first 
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settlement  was  in  Phthxotts,  in  the  time  of  Deucalion ;  the  next,  under  Doras, 
in  I  {est  mods,  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  the  third  on  Mount  Pindus,  af- 
ter they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Cadmsans  from  Hcsticotis  ;  the  fourth  set- 
tlement was  in  Dryopit,  afterward  called  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis. 

III.  From  the  Doric  Tetrapolis  the  Dorians  migrated  into  the  Peloponnesa% 
though  some  of  their  number  remained  behind.  This  last  migration  is  com- 
mon 1\  termed  the  return  of  the  Heraclid«,  and  is  stated  to  have  occurred  eighty 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  B.C.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  con- 
nection which  subsisted  between  the  Heraclida.'  and  the  Dorians  are  involved 
in  much  obscurity.  The  Heraclida;  appear  to  have  been  a  powerful  Achaean 
family,  united  with  the  Dorians  in  a  similar  manner  with,  but  by  a  stronger  tic 
than,  the  ^Etolians  under  Oxylus,  who  arc  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  this 
expedition. 

IV.  Tho  Dorians  were,  from  very  early  times,  divided  into  three  tribes, 
namely,  the  Hyllcu,  the  Dymdncs,  and  the  PamphyUan$.  The  two  latter  are 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Dymas  and  Pamphylus,  the  two  sons  of  .Egi- 
mius,  a  mythic  Dorian  king,  and  the  first  claimed  descent  from  Hyllus,  the  son 
of  Hercules.  Some,  however,  make  the  Hyllets  and  Dymanca  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Dorians,  and  the  Pamphyhan*  to  have  been  made  up  of  volunteers  who 
joined  the  expedition  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

V.  The  Dorians,  when  transplanted  into  the  more  genial  climate  and  the 
more  ample  and  fertile  territory  of  the  Peloponnesus,  seem  always  to  have 
preserved  a  grateful  recollection  of  their  earlier  abode  in  the  Doric  Tetrapolis, 
and  to  have  been  anxious  to  maintain  that  interchange  of  good  will  with  the 
Dorians  who  had  remained  behind  there,  which  was  especially  cherished  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  toward  their  mother  country,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  in  their  system  of  colonization.  Lacedvmon,  more  particularly,  as  the 
leading  Peloponnesian  state  of  Dorian  origin,  was  frequently  called  upon  to  as- 
sist  its  little  metropolis  when  threatened  by  attacks  from  the  more  powerful 
Phocians  and  the  highlanders  of  CEta. 

VI.  Hut  still  this  small  territory  was  occasionally  an  object  of  contention  to 
the  neighboring  states,  more  especially  in  the  latter  period  of  Grecian  history, 
during  the  jEtolian  and  Macedonian  wars ;  so  that,  as  Strabo  observes,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  its  few  towns  should  have  still  existed  when  the  Ro- 
mans became  masters  of  Greece. 

Places  in  the  Doric  Tetrapolis. 

The  Dorian  Tetrapolis  contained,  as  its  name  denotes,  four 
cities.  1.  Erin  f  us,  on  the  River  Pindus,  now  the  Apostolia,  a 
branch  of  the  Cephisus.  2.  Boeum  or  Boium,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  on  a  branch  of  tho  Pindus,  and  supposed  by 
Leake  to  correspond  to  the  modern  MariolAtes.  3.  Pindus,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  stood  above  Erincus.  He  adds,  that  in  its 
vicinity  flowed  a  stream  of  the  same  name  with  the  city  (the 
Pindus,  already  mentioned  by  us),  which  joined  the  Cephisus 
close  to  Lihea,  a  Phocian  town,  near  which  the  latter  river  rose. 
He  also  informs  us  that  some  writers  gave  to  the  town  of  Pin- 
dus the  name  of  Acyphas.    Leake  supposes  this  place  to  have 
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* 

been  toward  the  sources  of  the  river  in  the  mountain,  which  is 

connected  northward  with  (Eta  proper,  and  which  to  the  south 
gives  rise  to  the  River  Mor/ws,  which  joins  the  sea  near  Nepakto. 
4.  Cyttnium,  situated,  according  to  Thucydides,  to  the  left  or 
west  of  Parnassus,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Locri  Ozoke.  It 
was  probably  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  four  Dorian  cities ; 
at  least  it  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  history  than  any 
other.  Leake  thinks  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Gravia  an- 
swers to  this  ancient  city.  The  modern  town  of  Gravia  stands 
exactly  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  that  led  from  the 

valley  of  Doris  to  the  plain  of  Amphissa. 

'J  *  t;       .       •  .    .  ...  • 

6.  PHOCIS. 
(A.)    Name,  Boundaries,  &  c. 

I.  Phocis  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Phocus, 
the  son  of  iEacus.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Epi* 
cnemidian  and  Opuntian  Locri,  on  the  south  by  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  on  the  west  by  the  Locri  Ozolcc  and  Doris,  and  on  the 
east  by  Buotia. 

II.  The  territory  of  Phocis  originally  extended  to  the  Euba'an 
channel,  but  was  afterward  entirely  separated  from  the  sea  by 
Locris.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
range  of  Parnassus,  which  extends  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
through  Phocis  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  of 
Bwotia. 

(B.)   Aspect  of  thi  Country,  &c.  * 

I.  Parnassus  and  the  mountains  which  separate  Phocis  from  Locris  form 
the  upper  valley  of  the  River  Ccphisus,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  is  some 
fertile  country,  though  in  many  parts  the  mountains  approach  very  near  both 
banks  of  the  river. 

II.  The  southern  part  of  Phocis  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  mountains 
which  branch  off  to  the  south  from  the  huge  mass  of  Parnassus,  though  there 
are  a  few  fertile  plains  between  these  mountains,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
celebrated  Crissean  plain. 

III.  Territorially  speaking,  the  most  valuable  part  of  Phocis  consisted  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cephisus.  It  was  on  the  projecting  mountain  ledges  and  rocks 
on  each  side  of  this  river  that  most  of  the  Phocian  towns  were  situated. 

(C.)  Sketch  or  Phocian  History. 
I.  We  know  very  little  respecting  the  early  inhabitants  of  Phocis.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  they  derived  their  name,  as  already  stated,  from  a  king  Pho- 
cus, son  of  iEacus ;  and  that  the  name  is  of  considerable  antiquity  is  evident 
from  the  Phocians  being  mentioned  by  Homer.  Previous  to  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, they  appear  to  have  been  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
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Thessalians,  and  to  have  been  successful  in  maintaining  their  independence. 
Xerxes,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Thessalians,  ravaged  Phocis  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  destroyed  many  of  their  cities. 

II.  The  Phocians  had  no  political  importance  till  after  the  battle  of  Leactra  ; 
but,  shortly  after  that  event,  circumstances  occurred  which  occasioned  the  cel- 
ebrated Phocian  or  Sacred  War,  in  which  all  the  great  states  of  Greece  were 
more  or  less  concerned.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  war  is  said  to  have 
been  an  act  of  sacrilege  committed  by  the  Phocians  in  cultivating  a  part  of  the 
Crissa'an  plain,  which  had  been  doomed  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  in 
B.C.  685,  to  lie  waste  forever.  But,  whatever  may  .have  been  the  immediate, 
the  real  occasion  of  the  war  was  the  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Phocis, 
which  had  long  prevailed  under  a  show  of  peace.  The  Thebans  used  their  in- 
fluence in  the  Amphictyonic  council  to  induce  the  Amphictyons  to  sentence 
the  Phocians  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  the  god  for  the  violation  of  the  sacred  land ; 
and,  on  their  refusing  to  pay  this  fine,  the  council  passed  a  decree,  that,  if  the 
fine  were  not  paid,  the  Phocians  should  forfeit  their  territory  to  the  gods,  which 
decree  was,  in  all  probability,  intended  to  reduce  the  Phocians  to  the  condition 
of  the  Helots  in  Laconia,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

III.  In  these  alarming  circumstances,  the  Phocians  were  induced  by  Philo- 
mclus,  who  appears  to  have  held  some  high  office  in  the  Phocian  state,  and  was 
a  man  of  great  talent  and  energy,  to  make  the  bold  attempt  of  seizing  the  city 
and  temple  of  Delphi.  This  attempt  was  successful,  and  the  Phocians  obtained 
in  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  temple  ample  meant  for  carrying  on  the  war 
This  war,  which  lasted  fourteen  years,  was  waged  with  various  success  on  both 
sides.  The  Thebans  and  almost  all  the  northern  states  of  Greece  were  opposed 
to  the  Phocians ;  and  though  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  were  willing,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  fear  of\he  power  of  Thebes,  to  aflbrd  assistance  to  the  Pho- 
cians, the  former  were  too  much  weakened  by  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the 
latter  by  the  Theban  victories  and  the  formation  of  Messenia  as  an  independent 
stale,  to  render  any  effectual  aid. 

IV.  But  what  the  Phocians  wanted  in  allies  was  compensated  by  mercenary 
troops  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  struggle  might  have  lasted,  had 
not  the  Amphictyons  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  took 
possession  of  Delphi,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war,  B.C.  346.  The  Phocians  were 
severely  punished  for  their  sacrilege  ;  all  their  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Aba?, 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  inhabitants  dispersed  in  villages  not  con- 
taining more  than  fifty  inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  in  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil were  taken  away  and  given  to  Philip.  Many  of  the  towns,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  rebuilt  soon  afterward.  Phocis  subsequently,  under  the  Roman 
sway,  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Achaia. 

(D.)    Places  in  Phocis. 

1.  Cirrha,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Crissaus,  or  Gulf  of 
Salona,  and  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  P/istus.  It  wa» 
the  harbor  of  Delphi,  from  which  it  was  distant  sixty  stadia 
according  to  Pausanias,  and  eighty  according  to  Strabo.  This 
place  is  often  confounded  with  Crissa,  which  stood  more  inland 
between  Cirrha  and  Delphi.  According  to  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  the  Cirrhean  plain  and  port  were  inhabited  at  an  early 
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period  by  the  Cirrhiri  and  Acragallidte,  a  nefarious  race,  who 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  ransacked 
its  treasures.  The  oracle,  on  being  consulted  by  the  Amphio- 
tyons,  declared  that  a  war  of  extermination  was  to  be  carried 
on  against  these  offenders,  and  that  their  land  was  never  there* 
after  to  be  cultivated.  This  decree  was  executed  in  the  time 
of  Solon,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  expedition.  The  port 
of  Cirrha  \*as  then  demolished,  and  its  territory  declared  ac- 
cursed. This  edict,  however,  was  afterward  violated  by  the 
Amphissians,  who  tilled  the  land  and  repaired  tho  port.  It  is 
evident  that  Cirrha  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  as 
he  mentions  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona.  Ac- 
cording to  Gell,  the  ruins  of  Cirrha  are  near  the  village  of  Xero- 
pigado.  Above  Cirrha  was  Mount  Cirphis,  separated  from 
the  chain  of  Parnassus  by  the  valley  of  the  Plistus.  2.  Crissa,  * 
higher  up  than  Cirrha,  toward  the  foot  of  Parnassus.  It  not 
only  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Crisstrus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Salona^ 
but  the  plain  also  in  which  it  stood  was  called  the  Crissa*an 
plain.  In  this  plain  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated.  The 
Crisssans  were  charged  by  the  Delphians  with  undue  exactions 
from  the  strangers  who  came  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle. 
The  Amphictyons  declared  war  against  them,  which,  after 
lasting  for  ten  years,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Crissa,  B.C. 
588,  the  land  of  which  was  dedicated  to  the  god.  The  ruins 
of  Crissa  still  exist  at  a  spot  called  Crisso. 

3.  Anticyra,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  coast,  and  celebrated 
for  its  preparation  of  hellebore,  which  grew  on  the  mountains 
above  the  town.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Thessa- 
lian  Anticyra  (page  503).  Although,  like  the  other  Phocian 
cities,  Anticyra  was  for  a  time  dismantled  and  abandoned  at 
the  end  of  the  Sacred  War,  it  had  survived  many  of  the  other 
towns  of  Phocis  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  an  advantage 
which  it  chiefly  owed  to  its  situation  on  a  sheltered  gulf,  and 
its  importance  as  a  point  of  communication  with  the  interior. 
Its  ruins  are  at  Aspraspitia.  4.  M&leon,  near  Anticyra,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  con- 
fines of  Bceotia.  Cramer  places  it  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the 
bay ;  but  Leake  assigns  it  a  position  to  the  northwest  of  An- 
ticyra, and  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Dcsfina.  It  was 
destroyed  with  the  other  cities  at  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
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War,  and  probably  never  restored.  The  Pharygium  Promon- 
torium  is  Cape  Aghia,  beyond  which  was,  5.  Mychus,  a  port, 
and  the  extreme  point  of  Phocis  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where 
it  was  contiguous  to  Bceotia.  It  was  the  port  of  Bulis,  and 
answers  now  to  the  haven  called  Hagios  Lukas. 

6.  Ambrysus,  to  the  northeast  of  Anticyra,  situate  in  a  rich 
and  fertile  country,  abounding  in  vines,  and  a  plant  producing 
a  soarlet  dye,  by  means  of  an  insect  which  was  bre€  in  the  ber- 
ries. The  tree  meant  was  the  Quercus  coccifera.  This  place, 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Amphictyons,  was  rebuilt  and 
fortified  by  the  Thebans  before  the  battle  of  Chreronea.  Its 
ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Dystomo.  Advancing  toward 
Parnassus,  which  rises  to  the  northwest  of  Ambrysus,  we  enter 
on  the  celebrated  road  known  by  the  name  of  lxt(TTV  '066^t  or 
"the  divided  way,"  often  mentioned  by- the  Greek  tragedians 
as  the  spot  where  Laius  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  unfortunate  son 
CEdipus.  It  was  also  called  Triodos,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  three  roads  leading  to  Delphi,  Daulis,  and  Ambrysus 
uniting  there.  Dodwell  makes  the  modern  name  Derbeni, 
which  means  a  pass.  7.  Lycorea,  to  the  northwest,  and  a 
place  of  the  highest  antiquity,  since  it  is  stated  in  the  Arun- 
delian  marbles  to  have  been  once  the  residence  of  Deucalion. 
Strain)  ullinns  thai  it  was  more  anoieni  than  Delphi,  h  was 
high  up  on  the  mountain,  and  its  site  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  that  of  the  village  of  Li&kura. 

8.  Delphi,  a  celebrated  city,  the  largest  in  Phocis,  situate  on 
an  elevation  sixteen  stadia  in  circumference,  at  the  foot  of  the 
southern  side  of  Parnassus,  and  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  was  the  focus  of  the  Dorian  religion,  and  the  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  most  famous  one  in  Greece.  It 
naturally,  therefore,  became  populous  and  wealthy.  The  in- 
habitants consisted  of  Dorians,  who  formed  the  privileged  class, 
and  of  the  descendants  of  the  bondsmen  of  the  temple.  The 
constitution  was  originally  monarchical:  the  kings  were  also 
called  prytanes.  The  Dorian  families  made  an  oligarchy,  from 
which  the  priests,  the  Pythian  court  of  justice,  and  a  limited 
senate  were  chosen.  Delphi  was,  from  very  early  times,  the 
rendezvous  of  an  important  federal  union,  or  amphictyony,  the 
organization  of  which  is  attributed  by  Strabo  to  Acrisius.  Its 
site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Castri. 
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More  particular  Account  op  Delphi. 

Thb  original  name  of  the  place  was  Pytho ;  and  Homer  docs  not  call  it  by  its 
more  modern  appellation,  which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  cavern 
whence  the  prophetic  vaj>or  issued,  or  from  the  serpent  which  Apollo  slew  there 
{Hesych  ,  Af^jf,  /Ji;rpa,  kqI  6  iv  At Apofr. dpaxuv.)  From  the  description  which 
Strabo  gives  of  the  cavern,  and  from  the  fact  that  Delphi  was  called  the  "  navel 
of  the  earth,"  it  should  seem  that  the  former  derivation  is  preferable.  There 
was  a  legend  that  two  eagles,  sent  by  Jupiter  from  the  east  and  west,  met  at 
Delphi ;  and  in  the  temple  was  a  stone  adorned  with  two  golden  eagles,  and 
other  devices,  which  was  called  the  navel  stone:  representations  of  this  may 
be  seen  on  many  ancient  monuments ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  has  relief  repre- 
senting the  combat  between  Apollo  and  Hercules  for  the  Delphic  tripod.  The 
oracles  were  delivered  by  a  priestess,  who  sat  upon  a  tripod,  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  who,  having  exhaled  the  vapor,  pronounced  some 
prophecy  in  verse  or  prose :  if  in  prose,  it  was  afterward  set  to  verse  by  the 
poets  attached  to  the  temple.  The  oracle  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  effects  produced  by  the  vapor  upon  some  goats  and  the  man  who  attended 
them.  The  great  reputation  ol  the  Delphian  oracle  made  it  the  richest  shrine 
in  Greece,  as  every  person  who  was  satisfied  with  the  response  he  obtained 
made  a  point  of  offering  some  costly  donation  to  the  temple.  The  first  atone 
temple  at  Delphi  was  built  by  Trophonius  and  Agamedee :  this  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  B.C.  548,  a  new  one  was  built  by  the  Ampbictyons  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  voluntary  subscription,  to  which  even  Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
largely  contributed.  The  Alcm«onid*,  who  contracted  to  build  it,  very  liber- 
ally substituted  Parian  marble  in  the  front  of  the  building  for  the  common  stone 
of  which  they  had  undertaken  to  construct  the  edifice.  The  wealth  of  Delphi 
naturally  attracted  plunderers  The  Persians  under  Xerxes  made  an  unsuc- 
•  cessful  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  treasures  accumulated  there.  The 
Phocian  leaders  in  the  Sucre* I  War  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  them  as  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  their  mercenaries.  At  a  still  later  period,  Delphi  be- 
came exposed  to  a  formidable  attack  from  a  large  body  of  Gauls,  headed  by  their 
king  Hrennus.  These  barbarians,  having  forced  the  defiles  of  (Eta,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  temple,  and  ransacked  its  treasures.  The  booty  which  they 
obtained  on  this  occasion  is  stated  to  have  been  immense ;  and  this  they  must 
have  succeeded  m  removing  to  their  own  country,  since  we  are  told  that,  on 
the  capture  of  ToJosu  (now  Toulouse)  by  the  Roman  general  Cepio,  a  great  part 
of  the  Delphic  spoil*  were  found.  Such  is  the  account  of  Strabo.  Pausanias, 
however,  relates,  that  the  Gauls  met  with  great  disasters  in  their  attempt  on 
Delphi,  and  were  totally  discomfited  through  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the 
god.  Sylla  is  also  said  to  have  robbed  this  temple ;  and  the  Emperor  Nero  car- 
ried off  five  hundred  statues  of  bronze  at  one  time.  Constantino  the  Great, 
however,  proved  a  more  fatal  enemy  to  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Nero.  He 
removed  all  the  sacred  tripods  to  adorn  the  Hippodrome  of  his  new  city,  and 
among  these  was  the  famous  one  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Platsece, 
found  in  the  camp  of  Mardonius,  and  which  they  consecrated  to  Apollo.  The 
priestess  at  Delphi  could  only  be  consulted  on  certain  days,  and  never  oftener 
than  once  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Delphi  derived  farther  celebrity  from  its 
being  the  place  w  here  the  Amphictyonic  council  held  one  of  their  assemblies. 

Above  Delphi  rises  Mount  Parnassus,  a  chain  which  extends 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozoke 
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to  Mount  (Eta,  and  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  the 

middle  of  Phocis  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  of 

Bceotia.*  The  name,  however,  was  more  usually  restricted  to 

the  lofty  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  Delphi  was  situated. 

According  to  Stephanus,  it  was  anciently  called  Larnassus, 

because  the  ark  or  larnaz  of  Deucalion  lauded  here  after  the 

flood.   It  is  called  at  the  present  day  Li&kura.    This  mountain 

was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  * 

Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain  in  central  Greece.  Strabo  says  that  it 
could  be  seen  from  the  Acrocorinthus  at  Corinth,  and  also  states  that  it  was  of  the 
same  height  as  Mount  Helicon,  but  in  the  latter  point  be  was  mistaken,  accord* 
tag  to  Leake,  who  informs  us  that  Liakura  is  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than 
Palaovum,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  Helicon.  Parnassus  was  covered  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  whence  the  epithet  of  "snowy,"  so  gen- 
erally applied  to  it  by  the  poets.  Above  Delphi  there  were  two  lofty  rocks,  from 
which  the  mountain  is  frequently  called  by  the  poets  the  "  two  headed"  (eWpv- 
fof ),  one  of  which  Herodotus  names  Hyampeia,  but  which  were  usually  called 
FhadrieuUt.  Between  these  two  rocks  the  celebrated  Castalian  Fount,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  supposed  to  impart  poetic  inspiration  unto  those 
who  quaffed  its  waters,  flows  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain.  It  at  pres- 
ent is  clear,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage.  The  water  which  oozes  from 
the  rock  was  in  ancient  times  introduced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  was  re- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  Pythia  and  the  oracular  priests.  The  fountain  is  now 
ornamented  with  pendent  ivy,  and  overshadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree.  Above  the 
spring,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  Delphi,  was  the  Corycian  Cave,  sa- 
cred to  Pan  and  the  Corycian  nymphs,  which  Pausanias  speaks  of  as  superior 
to  every  other  known  cavern.  When  the  Persians  were  marching  against  Del- 
phi, a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  this  cavern.  It  is  described 
by  a  modern  traveller  as  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  and  nearly  two 
hundred  wide.  As  far  as  this  cave,  the  road  from  Delphi  was  accessible  by 
horses  and  mules,  but  beyond  it  the  ascent  was  difficult  even  for  an  active  man. 

9.  Tithorea  or  Neon,  above  the  Corycian  Cave,  and  near  the 
summit  of  Parnassus,  and  eighty  stadia  distant  from  Delphi. 
Its  ruins  are  near  the  modern  village  of  Velitza.  Near  Ti- 
thorea flowed  the  River  Cachales,  now  Kako-Kheuma,  or  u  the 
evil  torrent."  It  emptied  into  the  Cephisus.  10.  Lilcea^  to 
the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Cephisus.  Pausanias  states  that  the  water  issued  from  the 
spring  at  midday  with  a  sound  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull. 
This  city  was  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyons  at  the 
termination  of  the  Sacred  War,  but  was  restored  by  the  Boeo- 
tians and  the  Athenians.  Its  site  is  marked  by  ruins,  called  by 
the  usual  name  of  Palteocaslro.  11.  Elatca,  to  the  northeast 
of  Tithorea,  and  the  most  considerable  and  important  city  of 
Phocis  after  Delphi.    It  was  situate,  according  to  Pausanias, 
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one  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  from  Amphissa,  on  a  gently 
rising  slope  above  the  plain  watered  by  the  Cephisus.  It  was 
captured  and  burned  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  but,  being  after- 
ward restored,  was  occupied  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  his  ad- 
vance into  Phocis  to  overawe  the  Athenians.  The  alarm  and 
consternation  produced  at  Athens  by  his  approach  is  finely  de- 
scribed by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  for  the  Crown.  Strabo 
remarks  on  its  advantageous  position,  which  commanded  the 
entrance  into  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  hence  the  sensation  pro- 
duced at  Athens  by  the  news  of  its  capture.  Its  ruins  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  site  called  Elephta  or  Lefta,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cephisus,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  hills  which  unite  with 
the  chain  of  Cnemis  and  CEta.  The  river  Cephisus  has  already 
been  described  (page  481). 

12.  Daulis,  to  the  southeast  of  Elatea,  and  south  of  the 
Cephisus.    It  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  tragic  story  of  Philomela  and 
Procne.     Thucydidcs  affirms  that  Teres,  who  had  married 
Procne,  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  sovereign  of  Athens,  was 
chief  of  Daidis,  then  occupied,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Phocis,  by 
a  body  of  Thracians.    By  these  probably  are  meant  the  "  Old 
Thracians,"  or  Pierians.    Philomela  is  often  called  by  the  poets 
"  the  Daulian  bird."    Strabo  asserts  that  the  word  "  Daulos," 
signifying  a  thick  forest,  was  given  to  this  district  from  its 
woody  character.    Livy  represents  Daulis  as  situate  on  a  lofty 
hill,  difficult  to  be  scaled.    The  name  was  changed  at  a  later 
period  to  Daulia  and  Daulium.    Near  the  ancient  site  stands 
the  modern  village  of  Davlia.    13.  Hyampolis,  cast  of  Elatea 
according  to  Cramer,  but  to  the  southeast  according  to  Leake. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Phocis,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Hyantes,  who  are  named  among 
the  earliest  tribes  of  Greece.    It  was  situate  near  a  defile 
leading  toward  Thermopyhr,  and  on  the  road  from  Elatea 
to  Opus.    It  was  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyons; 
but  it  afterward  became  again  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  having  been  restored  and  embellished  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.    Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Bogdana.    14.  Abce, 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argos, 
and  celebrated  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo  held  in  great  esteem  and 
veneration.    Its  temple,  rit&ly  adorned  with  offerings,  was 
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sacked  and  burned  by  the  Persians.  Having  been  restored,  it 
was  again  consumed  in  the  Sacred  War  by  the  Boeotians. 
Hadrian  caused  another  to  be  built,  but  much  inferior  in  size 
to  the  former.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Abantes  of  Eubcea 
came  from  Aba?.  This  city,  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  its 
temple  and  oracle,  was  not  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  Phocian 
or  Saored  War.    Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Exarcho. 

7.  BCEOTIA 
(A.)   Name  and  Boundaries. 

I.  Barotia,  now  part  of  Livadia,  derived  its  name  from  its  in-  •  ' 
habitants  the  Bcrotians  (Boiarroi),  who  were  originally  a  Thes- 

salian  race,  and  drove  out  the  earlier  occupants  of  the  land. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Phocis,  on  the  northwest 
by  the  territory  of  the  Locri  Ozoltc,  on  the  north  and  north- 
east  by  the  Ojmntius  Sinus  and  Eurijms,  on  the  southeast 
by  Attica,  and  on  the  southwest  by  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus. 

(H)    Ahpect  and  Piodcctitkhrii  or  the  Cor  n  nr. 

I.  Bceotia  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  basins  of  rery  irregular 
form  and  of  unequal  dimensions,  namely,  tbe  valley  of  the  Asopus,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Cephisus.  The  valley  of  the  Asopus  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  range  of  Panics  and  Cithairon.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Cephisus  belonged  to  the  Phocians. 

II.  According  to  the  recent  survey  of  Captain  Copeland,  a  mountain  wall 
lines  the  whole  continental  coast  of  the  Euripus,  from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus 
to  the  flats  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sperchms.  A  large  portion  of  this  forms  the 
coast  of  ancient  Boeotia,  the  whole  length  of  which,  following  the  indentations, 
is  perhaps  about  thirty  miles. 

Ill  Strabo  describes  the  interior  of  Bceotia  as  consisting  of  hollow  plains, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
Lake  Copats,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  482).  Its  basin  must  be  at 
a  considerable  elevation  ;  but  Thiersch's  assertion,  that  the  level  of  this  lake  is 
more  than  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  an  exaggeration,  and  appears,  in 
fact,  to  be  only  a  guess.  This  lake  is  the  receptacle  of  an  extensive  drainage, 
and,  among  other  streams,  receives  in  particular  the  Cephisus  (p.  481).  The 
basin  of  the  Lake  Copais  contains  a  large  amount  of  fertile  land,  capable  of 
growing  cotton  and  other  products  in  abundance. 

IV.  Bceotia  was  remarkable  in  ancient  times  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
it  was  this  cause,  probably,  more  than  the  dampness  and  thickness  of  their  atmos- 
phere, that  depressed  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
justified  the  ridicule  which  their  temperate  and  witty  neighbors,  the  Athenians, 
so  freely  poured  on  their  proverbial  failing.  Some  of  the  principal  productions 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  are  enumerated  in  the  Acharnians  of  Aristoph- 
anes (i>.  781,  seq  ).  The  linen  fabrics  of  Bceotia  were  held  in  great  estimation, 
and  the  iron  mines,  which  were  anciently  worked  in  the  eastern  chain  of  mount- 
ains, supplied  the  material  for  the  famed  Boeotian  cutlery  j  hence  we  read  in 
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ancient  writers  of  Aonian  iron,  Aonian  weapons,  and  helmets  of  Boeotian  work- 
manship, when  excellence  is  meant  to  be  described. 

(C.)   Sketch  or  B  a  oti  an  Histoiy,  &c. 

I.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  of  Hellas,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  which  so  many  and  such  complicated  traditions  exist.  We  may  divide 
the  earliest  of  these  into  two  classes,  one  including  those  traditions  which  refer 
to  the  .Egyptians  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  the  other  containing 
those  traditions  to  which  we  owe  the  old  story  of  a  Phoenician  colony.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  fiction  in  these  narratives. 

II.  The  best  modern  scholars  are  inclined  to  reject  the  first  class  of  traditions 
altogether.  The  traditions  of  the  second  class,  which  are  much  older,  and  con- 
sequently more  involved  than  the  former,  relate  that  Thebes  was  founded  by  a 
Phoenician  prince  named  Cadmus,  when  in  search  of  his  sister  Europa,  who  had 
been  carried*  ofTby  Jupiter.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Thebes,  an  inland 
town,  which  had  no  internal  commerce,  and  where  trading  was,  in  fact,  stig- 
matized, should  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  generally  built  no 
cities  but  as  emporia  for  traffic.  We  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  story  is  a  fiction,  and  that  Cadmus  was  an  indigenous 
Theban  name.  The  old  inhabitants  of  Thebes  were  called  Cadmeans,  their 
city  Cadmea,  and  they  carried  this  ethnic  name  along  with  them  into  their  col- 
onies. Cadmus  was  probably  a  deity  of  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrheni.  When  Strabo, 
therefore,  and  other  writers,  inform  us  that  Boeotia  was  occupied  before  the 
arrival  of  Cadmus  by  several  barbarous  clans  under  the  various  names  of  Adnes, 
Ectincj,  Tcmmiees,  and  Hyantc*,  we  must  probably  regard  these  as  none  other  \ 
than  branches  of  the  very  Cadmeans  themselves. 

III.  The  Cadmeans,  and  the  cognate  tribe  of  the  Minyans,  occupied  Boeotia 
till  about  sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  iEolian  Boeotians,  a  Thessalian  people  settled  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Api- 
danus,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sinus  Pagaseeus,  who  had  themselves 
been  forced  to  leave  their  settlements  by  the  Thessalian  immigration  from  Thes- 
protia  We  have  only  fragmentary  information  with  respect  to  the  early  history 
of  the  people  who  from  this  time  continued  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  nor 
are  we  able  to  speak  with  much  certainty  of  the  constitutions  of  the  different 
towns,  and  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  We  know  merely  that  the  Boeotian 
towns  became  members  of  a  league,  of  which  Thebes  was  at  the  head.  The 
deputies  of  the  confederate  states  met  in  the  plain  before  Coronea,  at  the  tern- 
pie  of  Athena  of  Iton  ;  and  this  meeting  took  place  at  the  festival  of  the  Pam- 
boeotia.  Every  one  of  the  confederate  states  was,  as  Buch,  free,  but  several 
of  them  had  smaller  towns  dependent  on  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  number  of  the  independent  states.  They  are  supposed,  however,  to  have 
been  fourteen,  and  Muller  conjectures  them  to  have  been  Thebes,  Orchomenus, 
Lebadea,  Coroiua,  Copa,  Haliartus,  Tkespia,  Tanagra,  Ocalea,  Onchettue,  An- 
thcdon,  Ckalia,  Platctct,  and  Eleutheret. 

IV.  The  representatives  of  the  different  towns  of  the  confederacy  were  called 
Bceotarchs,  and  Thebes  had  two  votes  among  them.  The  affairs  of  the  con- 
federacy were  debated  at  four  national  councils,  the  Booetarchs  having  the  ini- 
tiative authority,  the  members  of  the  council  the  power  of  confirmation.  The 
Boeotian  confederacy  was  dissolved  in  B.C.  171,  after  having  undergone  many 
changes  and  fluctuations.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  government  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  several  Boeotian  towns,  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  it 
was  the  same  with  that  of  Thebes  which  was  in  the  historical  times  generally 
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a  rigid  oligarchy.  With  such  a  government,  the  Thebans  must  naturally  have 
been  opposed  to  the  neighboring  democratical  state  of  Attica ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  them,  about  the  year  507  B.C.,  joining  the  Peloponnesians  and  Chalcid- 
ians  in  an  attack  upon  the  Athenians ;  and  probably  the  samo  cause  made 
them  go  over  to  the  Persians  in  480  B.C.  The  victory  of  Plataeae  deprived 
them  of  their  authority  in  the  Boeotian  league,  until  the  Lacedemonians,  from 
interested  considerations,  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  oligarchical  party  in  the 
lesser  states,  and  restored  to  them,  in  457  B.C.,  the  power  which  they  had  taken 
from  them. 

V.  In  the  year  455  B.C.,  the  decisive  battle  of  CEnophyta  subjected  all  Bceo- 
tia  to  the  Athenians,  and  Thebes  became  democratical ,  but,  a  few  years  after 
(447  B.C.),  in  consequence  of  some  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  democracy, 
the  oligarchical  form  of  government  was  restored,  and  the  signal  defeat  sustained 
by  the  Athenians  at  Coronea  freed  Boeotia  from  her  foreign  yoke.  The  The- 
bans were  active  partisans  of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  contributed 
mainly  to  the  downfall  of  Athens ;  but  in  the  year  395  B.C.  they  became  members 
of  the  confederacy  against  Lacedsmon,  which  was  broken  up  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year  by  the  victory  which  Agesilaus  gained  over  them  at  Coronea. 
The  peace  of  Antalcidas  followed  (387  B.C.) ;  and,  five  years  after,  the  treacher- 
ous seizure  of  the  Cadmea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  by  Phcebidas  the  Lacedemo- 
nian, and  its  subsequent  recovery  by  Pelopidas,  brought  about  another  war  be- 
tween Bceotia  and  Lacedsmon,  in  which  the  great  abilities  of  the  Theban  gen- 
erals Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  made  Bceotia  the  leading  power  in  Greece. 
But  the  former  fell  at  Mantinea,  and  the  power  of  Thebes  fell  with  him. 

VI.  The  Macedonian  influence  now  began  to  prevail ;  Athens  and  Thebes 
were  overthrown  by  Philip  at  Charonca  (338  B.C.),  and,  three  years  after,  the 
latter  city  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  year  315  B.C., 
Cassander  rebuilt  Thebes,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Athenians,  but 
it  never  regained  its  political  importance.  Thebes  favored  the  Roman  cause  in 
the  war  with  Perseus,  but  it  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  nothing  under  the  Roman 
dominion. 

(D.)  Places  in  Box  on  a. 
1.  Sipha  or  Tip/ire,  the  first  Boeotian  port  on  the  Mare  Al- 
cyoniam,  beginning  from  the  Phooian  frontier.  It  boasted  of 
having  given  birth  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  Argonauts.  Its 
site  is  probably  at  the  modern  Agiani.  The  Mare  Alcyonium 
was  an  arm  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  peculiar  calmness  of  its  waters 
at  certain  seasons.  2.  Thisbe,  a  few  miles  inland,  and  to  the 
northwest,  noticed  by  Homer  as  abounding  in  wild  pigeons. 
Strabo  says  it  was  still  distinguished  in  his  day  for  the  same 
local  characteristic.  Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Kakosia* 
where,  according  to  Gell,  there  is  still  an  immense  number  of 
rock  pigeons. 

Above  Thisbe  rises  Mount  Helicon,  now  Palaovouni,  so  famed  in  antiquity  as 
the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Pausanias  ascribes  the  worship  of  the  Muses 
here  to  the  Pierians,  or  Old  Thracians,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  450), 
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and  who  transferred  from  Macedonia  the  names  of  Libethra,  Pimplea,  and  the 
Pierides,  to  the  dells  of  Helicon.  Strabo  affirms  that  Helicon  retains  its  snows 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  According  to  Leake,  it  is  some  hundred 
feet  less  in  height  than  Parnassus.  On  the  summit  was  the  grove  of  the  Muses, 
adorned  with  several  statues,  and  a  little  below  was  the  fountain  of  Aganippe, 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  were  hence  called  Aganippidt*.  About  twenty  feet 
above  the  grove  was  the  fountain  Hlppocrene,  said  to  have  been  produced  from 
the  ground,  when  Pegasus  first  struck  it  with  his  hoof.  Hence  the  name  of 
"  Horse's  Fountain,"  'ImroKp^vv  or  'ImrovKpivn,  from  lirnoc,  "horse,"  and  Kpfivti, 
M  a  fountain."  These  two  fountains  or  springs  supplied  the  small  rivers  Olmius 
and  Pcrmcssus,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flowed  into  the  Lake  Copais 
near  Haliartus. 

3.  Ascra,  situate  on  a  rocky  summit  belonging  to  Helicon, 
and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Hesiod.  Pausanias  reports, 
that  in  his  day  only  one  tower  remained  to  mark  the  site  of 
Ascra.  Leake  fixes  the  site  at  Pyrgaki,  where  a  ruined  tower, 
whence  the  spot  gets  its  name,  still  remains.  4.  Thespia,  ac- 
cording to  8trabo,  forty  stadia  from  Ascra,  and  near  the  foot 
of  Helicon,  looking  toward  the  south  and  the  Crisstran  Gulf. 
The  Thespians  deserve  honorable  mention  for  their  brave  and 
generous  conduct  during  the  Persian  war,  when  the  rest  of 
Bceotia  basely  submitted  to  Xerxes.  The  troops  sent  by  them 
to  Thermopylae,  to  aid  Leonidas,  chose  rather  to  die  at  their 
post  than  desert  the  Spartan  king  and  his  heroic  followers. 
Their  city  was  in  consequence  burned  by  the  Persians,  after 
the  inhabitants  had  evacuated  it  and  retired  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. A  small  body  of  them,  however,  fought  at  PlatiEED, 
under  Pausanias.  The  Thespians  distinguished  themselves 
also  at  Delium,  against  the  Athenians,  being  nearly  all  slain 
at  their  posts.  The  Thebans  afterward  basely  took  advantage 
of  this  heavy  loss  to  pull  down  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  bring 
it  under  subjection,  under  the  pretext  of  their  having  favored 
the  Athenians.  Phrync,  the  hetaerist,  was  a  native  of  this  place, 
and  here  she  caused  the  statue  of  Cupid,  which  she  had  received 
as  a  present  from  Praxiteles,  to  bo  set  up,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  prosperity  of  her  native  city,  from  the  crowd  of  strangers 
who  came  to  view  this  master-piece  of  art.  The  site  of  Thespioj 
is  at  Eremo  Castro,  or,  as  Leake  writes  it,  Rimokastro. 

5.  Eutresis,  to  the  southeast  of  Thespice,  and  said  to  have 
been  once  the  residence  of  Amphion  and  Zethus.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  road  from  Thespite  to  Platrea?,  and  possessed  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.    6.  Leuctra,  likewise  on 
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the  road  from  Thespiip  to  Platte®.  It  was  famed  for  the  vic- 
tory obtained  here  by  Epaminondas  over  the  Spartans.  From 
that  moment  the  power  and  fame  of  Sparta  began  to  decline, 
and  after  the  second  victory  of  Epaminondas  over  them  at  Man- 
tinea  in  Arcadia,  this  state  ceased  forever  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
Greece.  The  spot  is  now  called  Leflca  (\evko).  Leake  less 
correctly  seeks  to  identify  Lefka  with  the  ancient  Thespi®. 
7.  Plattrtr,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Bceotian  cities,  situate  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Citharon,  and  near  the  River  Asopus,  which 
separated  its  territory  from  that  of  Thebes.  The  Plateans 
withdrew  at  an  early  period  from  the  Bceotian  confederacy,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens..  Grateful 
for  the  aid  afforded  by  that  city,  they  sent  one  thousand  soldiers 
to  Muratlion,  who  shared  in  the  glory  of  that  memorable  fight. 
They  also  manned  some  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemisium. 
Plate®  was  famous  for  the  great  battle  which  took  place  in  its 
vicinity,  in  which  the  Persians  under  Mardonius  were  defeated 
by  the  combined  Greek  forces  under  the  Spartan  Pausanias. 
The  town  had  been  burned  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  but  was  re- 
built by  the  aid  of  the  Athenians.  In  the  third  year  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  Plate®  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  forces.  It  was  restored  after  the  peace  of  Antalci- 
das,  but  again  destroyed  l>y  the  Thebans.  t'assandcr  rebuilt 
it  together  with  Thebes.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  near  the 
modern  village  of  Kokhla.  The  River  Asopus  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  480). 

Mount  Cnfutron,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  Plata's?,  is  an  derated  ridge,  di- 
viding Ikeotia  first  from  Megan*,  and  afterward  from  Attica,  and  finally  uniting 
with  Mount  Parries  and  other  summits  whieh  belong  to  the  northeastern  side 
of  the  province  It  was  dedicated,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  to  Jupiter  Cithcronius. 
and  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  having  been  the  scene  of  many  events  re- 
corded by  poets  and  other  writers.  Such  were  the  metamorphosis  of  Action, 
the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  the  exposure  of  (Edipus.  Here  also  Bacchus  was 
said  to  hold  his  revels  with  the  satyrs  and  frantic  bacchantes.  The  modern 
name  is  Mount  Elatta,  from  the  forests  of  fir  (ikur?i)  with  which  it  is  crowned. 

8.  Erylhrce,  to  the  east  of  Plata?te,  and  the  parent  city  of  the 

flourishing  colony  of  the  same  name  in  Ionia.    The  Grecian 

forces  were  stationed  here  previous  to  the  battle  of  Plate®. 

9.  »SrO///.v,  northeast  of  Plate®.    Its  territory  was  so  rugged 

and  unproductive  thaj  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "Never  let 

us  go  to  Scoius,  nor  follow  any  one  thither."    10.  Potnia,  to 

the  north  of  SoolnSj  and  about  ten  stadia  from  Thebes.  Hera 
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was  a  sacred  grove  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  It  was 
at  Potntethat  Glaucus  was  said  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by 
his  infuriated  mares.  Gell  makes  its  site  nearly  correspond 
with  that  of  the  modern  village  of  Taki.  11.  Thebce,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  capital, 
in  a  general  sense,  of  Boeotia.  It  was  situated  in  the  plain  be- 
tween Lake  Hylice  (now  Lake  Livadhi)  on  the  north  and  a 
range  of  low  hills  on  the  south.  Thebes  was  fabled  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cadmus  and  a  Phoenician  colony,  and  to  have 
been  called  from  him  Cadmea,  a  name  which,  in  after  days,  was 
confined  to  the  citadel  only,  standing  as  this  did  on  the  site  of 
the  earlier  city.  Around  this  citadel  arose  the  later  city,  which 
was  so  disposed  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  occupied  the  part 
north  of  the  citadel.  According  to  an  ancient  legend,  the  city 
was  fortified  by  Zethus,  and  Amphion,  the  Wonderful  lyre-player, 
who,  by  his  music,  made  the  stones  move  and  form  the  walls 
round  the  city.  # 

Previous  to  the  Trojan  war,  the  city  of  Thebes  was  destroyed  by  the  Epigoni, 
that  is,  the  descendants  of  the  seven  Argive  heroes  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Thebans,  and  from  this  destruction  it  does  not  appear  to  have  recovered  be- 
fore that  war,  as  it  took  no  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  In  the  time 
of  Homer,  however,  who  calls  it  a  city  with  seven  gates"  (lirrdirvAo(),  and 
gives  it  the  epithet  of  evpvxopoc ,  on  account  of  the  extensive  plain  which  formed 
its  territory,  it  appears  to  have  been  again  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  335 
B.C.  Thebes  was  destroyed  a  second  time,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  it  had  revolted,  and  had  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Of  the  lower  city  nothing  was  left  on  this  oc- 
casion except  the  gates,  the  temples,  and  the  house  of  Pindar  the  poet :  six 
thousand  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  thirty  thousand  sold  as  slaves.  Twenty 
years  afterward  it  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander,  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Messenians,  and  Mcgalopolitans.  It  suffered  a  third  time  in  B.C.  291, 
under  Demetrius  Poliorcotes.  Dicaarchus,  who  saw  Thebes  about  this  time 
or  shortly  after,  has  left  us  an  interesting  description  of  it.  Its  population  about 
this  time  is  supposed  to  have  been  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand.  After 
the  Macedonian  time,  however,  the  city  declined  still  more,  and  Sylla  seems  to 
have  given  it  the  last  blow  by  depriving  it  of  half  its  territory,  which  he  assigned 
to  the  Delphians.  Strabo  remarks,  that  in  his  time  it  had  scarcely  the  appear- 
ance of  a  village.  !  The  place  which  now  occupies  the  ancient  Cadmea  is  called 
Ththa  or  Pheba,  and  in  Turkish  Sttva.  The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Thebes  were 
distinguished  above  all  the  other  Greeks  for  rusticity,  fierceness,  and  passion. 
Hence  a  Theban  was  always  ready  to  settle  any  dispute  by  fighting  rather  than 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  The  women  were  celebrated  for  their  gentle- 
ness and  beauty.  , 

Near  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes  was  a  hill  and  temple  consecrated  to  Apollo 
Ismenius.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  flowed  the  little  stream  of  the  Ismenus.  Ac- 
cording to  Dodwell,  the  Ismenus  has  less  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  river  than 
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the  Athenian  Ilissus,  for  it  has  no  water  except  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  be- 
comes a  torrent,  and  rushes  into  the  Lake  of  Hylice,  to  the  north  of  Thebes. 
The  celebrated  fountain  of  Dirce  was  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city. 
Gell  noticed  a  brook  to  the  west  of  the  Cadmea,  by  some  Turkish  tombs,  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  ancient  Dirce.  Beyond  Dirce  was  Pindar's  house.  The 
fountain  of  Mars,  said  to  have  been  guarded  by  the  dragon  slain  by  Cadmus,  was 
above  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius. 

12.  Onchestus,  northwest  of  Thebae,  and  near  the  Lake  Hy- 
lice. It  took  its  name  from  Onchestus,  a  son  of  Neptune, 
which  deity  had  here  a  celebrated  temple  and  grove.  \  13.  Ha- 
liartus,  to  the  west,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  Copais.  Lysan- 
der,  the  Lacedaemonian,  was  slain  in  an  engagement  under  the 
walls  of  this  town.  Having  favored  the  cause  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  it  was  taken  by  assault,  sacked,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Roman  praetor  Lucretius.  The  inhabitants  were 
sold,  and  their  territory  was  given  to  the  Athenians.  14.  AlaU 
comSmB,  to  the  west  of  Haliartus,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Minerva,  thence  surnamed  Alalcameneis.  The  temple  of 
the  goddess  was  plundered  and  stripped  of  its  statues  by  Sylla. 
It  was  said  that  when  Thebes  was  taken  by  the  Epigoni,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Alalcomenee,  as  being  sacred  and 
inviolable.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  near  the  village  of  Sw- 
linari.  The  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  town,  was 
named  Tilphussius,  and  from  it  flowed  a  small  stream  called 
Tilphussa.  This  stream  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of 
the  celebrated  soothsayer  Tiresias,  in  consequence  of  his  drink- 
ing of  its  waters,  which  were  extremely  cold.  15.  Coronea,  to 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
founded,  together  with  Orchomenus,  by  the  descendants  of  Atha- 
mas,  who  came  from  Thessaly.  Several  important  actions  took 
place  at  different  times  in  its  vioinity,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  battle  gained  by  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans  against  the 
Thebans  and  their  allies,  394  B.C.  Near  Coronea  was  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  where  the  general  council  of 
the  Bceotian  states  assembled  until  it  was  dissolved  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  ruins  of  Coronea  are  observable  near  the  village 
of  Comnies,  on  a  remarkably  insulated  hill.  At  the  distance 
of  forty  stadia  to  the  south  of  Coronea  rose  MoujriP Libethrius, 
one  of  the  summits  of  Helicon,  dedicated  to  tk*  Muses  and  the 
Nymphs,  hence  called  Libethrides.    There  was  also  a  fountain 
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16.  Lebadea,  to  the  northwest  of  Coronea,  and  toward  the 

frontiers  of  Phocis.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Lebadus,  an  Athenian,  under  whose  conduct  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Homeric  Midra  removed  from  a  neighboring  height,  and 
settled  here  in  the  lower  ground.  Lebadea  was  celebrated  for 
its  oracle  of  Trophonius,  situate  in  a  cave  above  the  town,  into 
which  those  who  wished  to  consult  it  were  obliged  to  descend, 
after  performing  various  ceremonies.  Lebadea  was  richly 
adorned  with  works  of  art,  but  was  plundered  by  the  troops  of 
Mithradates.  It  is  now  Livadia,  a  name  which  is  applied 
also  to  a  large  province,  of  which  Bceotia  forms  merely  a  part. 
17.  ChccroM-a,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  a  city  of  some 
consequence,  and  celebrated  in  history  for  the  battle  gained  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  over  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians.  Several 
years  after,  this  town  witnessed  another  anil  bloodier  engage- 
ment between  the  Romans  under  Sylla,  and  the  troops  of  Mith- 
radates commanded  by  Taxiles  and  Archelaus.  The  ruins  of 
Charonea  are  found  at  the  village  of  Kapurna. 

19.  Orchomvnus,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  Copais, 
and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Cephisus  into  that  lake.  It  was 
the  second  city  in  Bceotia,  and  at  one  time  even  rivalled  Thebes 
itself  in  wealth,  power,  and  importance. 

Its  first  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  the  Phlegyae,  a  lawless  race.  These, 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  gods  for  their  impiety,  were  succeeded  by  the 
Minyw,  who  came  apparently  from  Thessaly,  and  are  commonly  regarded  as 
the  real  founders  of  Orchomenus,  which  thence  obtained  the  surname  of  the 
"Minyan."  At  this  period  it  was  so  renowned  for  its  wealth  and  power  that 
Homer  represents  it  as  vying  with  the  most  opulent  cities  in  the  world.  These 
riches  are  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  budding  erected  for  that  purpose  by 
Minyas,  and  which  Pausanias  describes  as  an  astonishing  work,  and  equally 
worthy  of  admiration  with  the  walls  of  Tiryns  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Thebes  was  at  tliat  t:ni-  ,IS|,  nor  in  pon.T  to  t!a  M  mi  van  city,  an<!  hi  a  war 
*  With  Erginus,  king  of  the  latter,  was  compelled  to  become  its  tributary.  As 
another  proof  of  the  wealth  and  civilization  to  which  Orchomenus  had  attained, 
it  is  mentioned  that  Eteocles,  one  of  its  early  kings,  was  the  first  to  erect  a 
temple  to  the  Graces.  Hence  Orchomenus  is  called  by  Pindar  the  city  of  the 
Graces,  and  the  most  prevalent  w  orship  here  was  that  of  these  divinities. 
Thirlwall  says  that  the  early  legends  about  the  Minyans  may  be  considered  as 
indications  of  a  native  race,  apparently  Pelasgians,  overpowered  by  .Eolian  in- 
vaders. It  was  in  the  sixtieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war  that  the  -Eolian  Boeo- 
tians, who  had  been  expelled  from  Thessaly,  drove  out  the  Minyans  from  Or- 
chomenus, which  was  then,  with  its  territory,  added  to  Bo?otia,  and  joined  the 
Bo?otian  confederacy.  At  and  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  find  Orchomenus  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  Boeotian  league, 
and  having  under  it  the  towns  of  Cha?ronea  and  Tegyra.    Its  government  was 
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oligarchical  i  the  ruling  order  was  called  "  Knights."  It  was  destroyed  bj  the 
Thebans  in  368  B.C.,  hut  was  rebuilt  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes.  Its  ruins 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  modern  village  of  Scripu.  Near  Orchomenus  flowed  the 
.small  river  Mcltu,  and  in  the  marshes  near  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the 
Cephisus  grew  the  auletic  or  flute  reed,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
for  making  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments.  Pliny  describes  it  as  very  long 
and  without  knots.    Leake  says  they  are  still  produced  here  in  abundance. 

19.  Larymna,  on  the  coast,  and  belonging  originally  to  the 
territory  of  the  Locri  Opuntii.  Near  it  the  Lake  Copais  dis- 
charged its  waters  into  the  sea  by  subterranean  passages.  (Con- 
sult page  482,  ♦  III.,  IV.)  The  precise  spot  where  the  stream 
issued  from  under  ground  was  named  Anchoc,  and  near  it  was 
a  very  deep  lake.  There  were,  strictly  speaking,  two  places 
named  Larymna,  an  upper  or  northern,  and  a  lower.  Leaving 
the  sea  in  order  to  return  to  the  Lake  of  Copais,  we  have  to 
cross  the  ridtre  of  Mmint  Pious,  erlrlirated  in  antiquity  as  the 
seat  of  an  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo.  On  its  western  slope, 
and  near  the  shore  of  the  Copaio  Lake,  stood,  20.  Acrctphia  or 
Acrcrphium,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  looked  upon  by 
some  writers  as  the  Ante  of  Homer.  It  had  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus. Its  remains  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Karditza. 
21.  Co/mc,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  giving 
name  to  the  Lake  Copais,  on  which  it  stood,  and  situated  near 
the  deepest  part  of  it.  It  contained  temples  of  Bacchus,  Ceres, 
and  Serapis.  The  modern  village  of  Topolia  is  on  the  ancient 
site,  which  Dodwell  describes  as  a  low,  insular  tongue  of  land, 
projecting  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ptous.  The  Lake  Copais 
was  chiefly  formed  by  the  River  Cephisus,  and  is  now  called 
the  Lake  of  Topolia.  Anciently,  however,  this  lake  received 
various  names  from  the  different  cities  situated  along  its  shores. 
At  Haliartus  it  was  called  Haliartins  Lacus ;  at  Orchomenus, 
Orvhomcnius.  Homer  and  Pindar  distinguish  it  by  the  name 
of  Cephisis.  That  of  Copais,  however,  finally  prevailed,  since 
Coptr,  as  already  remarked,  was  situate  near  the  deepest  part 
of  it.  This  was  by  far  the  most  considerable  lake  in  Greece, 
being  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  in  circuit. 
It  was  famous  for  its  eels,  which  grew  to  a  large  size,  and  were 
esteemed  highly  by  the  epicures  of  antiquity.  According  to 
Dodwell,  they  are  still  held  in  high  repute.  For  an  account 
of  the  outlets  of  this  lake,  consult  page  482.  Tradition  asserted 
that  near  Copaj  there  stood,  in  the  time  of  Ceorops,  two  ancient 
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cities,  named  Eleusis  and  Athena,  and  Stephanus  reports  that, 
•when  Crates,  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  drained  the 
waters  which  had  overspread  the  plains,  the  latter  town  became 
visible. 

22.  Hylc,  a  small  town,  northeast  of  Thebes,  mentioned  more 
than  once  by  Homer,  and  giving  name  to  the  Lake  Hylice,  now 
Livadhi  or  the  Lake  of  Stnzina.  Hyle  appears  to  have  been 
renowned  for  its  manufacture  of  shields.  The  celebrated  .seven- 
fold shield  of  Ajax  was  made,  according  to  Homer,  by  Tychius 
of  llyle.  23.  liar  ma,  northeast  of  Thebes,  in  the  direction  of 
Chalcis.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  fate 
of  Amphiaraus,  who  disappeared  on  that  spot,  together  with 
his  chariot  (appa)  and  horses.  24.  Mycalessus,  an  ancient  city, 
to  the  northeast  of  Harma,  and  known  to  Homer.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  all  cruelly  butchered,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
by  some  Thracian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Athens.  25.  Aulis,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  a  sea-port  celebrated  as  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Grecian  fleet  when  about  to  sail  for  Troy. 
Strabo  remarks,  that,  as  the  harbor  of  Aulis  could  not  contain 
more  than  fifty  ships,  the  Grecian  fleet  must  have  assembled  in 
the  neighboring  port  of  Bathys,  which  was  much  more  exten- 
sive. Bathys  is  still  called  Vathi,  and  is  described  by  Gell 
as  an  excellent  harbor.  26.  Salgdneus,  above  Aulis,  and  an 
important  post,  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Euripus. 
27.  Ant herlon,  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  coast.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  Dictearchus  represents  the  inhab- 
itants in  his  time  ns  nearly  all  fishermen,  and  claiming  descent 
from  Glaucus,  the  sea-god.  Near  the  sea  was  a  spot  called  the 
leap  of  Glaucus.  The  Cabiri,  according  to  Pausanias,  were 
worshipped  at  Anthedon.  28.  Tan&gra,  southeast  of  Thebes, 
and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus.  Its  earlier  appellation 
was  Gra.a.  An  obstinate  battle  was  fought  in  its  vicinity  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Spartans  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  which  the  former  were  worsted.  Tanagra  was  famous 
for  its  breed  of  fighting  cocks.  The  modern  village  of  Grimdda 
or  Grimula  marks  the  ancient  site. 

29.  Ddium,  to  the  northeast,  close  to  the  sea,  and  facing 
Eretria  in  Eubcea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  battle  which  took 
place  in  its  vicinity  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  when 
the  former  were  totally  routed.    It  was  in  this  engagement 
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that,  according  to  some  accounts,  Socrates  saved  the  life  of  Xen- 
ophon,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Alcibiades.  Some  vestiges  of 
it  still  remain  near  the  village  of  Dramisi.    30.  Ordpus,  to  the 

east  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus. 
From  its  .situation  on  the  borders  of  Attica  and  Bccotia,  this 
place  was  a  continual  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  people. 
It  is  now  called  Oropo.  31.  Delphinium,  a  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopus,  sometimes  called  the  Sacred  Port  ('Upo?  Aiuijv). 

8.  M  K  G  A  R  I  S. 
(A  )    N  a  m  k,  B  o  v  \  D  a  l;  i  e  s,  <fc  c 

I.  Megan's,  according  to  one  tradition,  derived  its  name  from 
Megarus,  a  Bceotian  chief,  and  a  son  of  Apollo  or  Neptune. 
According  to  others,  however,  it  had  this  name  from  the  earli- 
est historical  times. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  t he  north  by  Bautia ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Sinks  Corinthiaeus  ;  on  the  southwest  bv  the  territory  of 
CorintJi  ;  on  the  south  and  southeast  by  the  Si  tuts  Saru?iicus, 
now  the  (iulf  of  Engia  ;  and  on  the  east  and  northeast  by 
Attica. 

HI.  Megari.s  is  a  rugired  and  mountainous  country,  and  con- 
tains only  one  plain  of  .small  extent,  in  which  the  capital,  Me- 
guru,  was  situated.  The  rocks  are  ehielly,  if  not  entirely,  cal- 
careous. The  country  is  very  deficient  in  springs.  The  ex- 
treme breadth  on  the  Corinthian  (iulf  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  and  the  area  of  the  country  is 
calculated  by  Clinton  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles. 

Meuaris  was  separated  from  Ho-oiia  by  the  ran^e  of  Mount  Cithtrnm,  and 
Iroin  Attica  by  tin;  lii^h  land  winch  descends  from  the  northwest  boundary  of 
Altii-a,  and  terminates  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  Hay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits, 
anciently  called  Knutu  (Ku,arn),  or  "  the  Horns/"  and  now  Kawhli.  It  was  di- 
vided from  the  Corinthian  territory,  on  tlie  southwest,  by  the  Oman  range  of 
mountains,  through  whieli  there  were  only  two  roads  from  Corinth  into  Me^aris 
( )ne  of  these  ioads,  called  the  Scirtiniun  l'<iss,  was  said  to  have  been  the  haunt 
ot  the  robber  Scirou,  who  plundered  travellers,  and  then  threw  them  from  the 
) i i i_r  1 1  rocks  into  the  .sea,  until  he  was  overcome  and  treated  in  the  .same  way  by 
Theseus.  This  narrow  pass  was  situated  between  Me-ara  and  Crommyon.  a 
small  maritime  town  belon^im:  to  Corinth  The  road  fallowed  the  shore  for 
the  space  of  several  miles,  and  w  as  shut  in  on  the  laud  side  by  a  lofty  mountain 
ramje,  while  toward  the  sea  it  was  lined  by  dangerous  precipices.  I'ausanias 
reports  that  it  w  as  afterw  ard  rendert  d  more  accessible  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
bcinu  made'  wide  en<mj_'h  tor  two  vehicles  ulireist.  At  present,  however,  it 
admits,  according  to  Thiersch,  only  a  single  vehicle,  except  in  a  few  places. 
Leake,  on  the  oilier  hand,  says  that  it  is  only  practicable  by  foot  passengers. 
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The  other  road,  following  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  crossed  the  Gera- 
nean  Mountains,  which  belong  to  the  Onean  range,  and  led  to  Pagae,  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and  thence  into  Bceotia. 

■ 

(B.)   Sketch  op  the  History  or  Megaris. 

I.  According  to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Pausanias,  Car,  the  son  of  Pho- 
roneus,  originally  reigned  at  Megara,  and  was  succeeded,  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  generations,  by  Lelex,  who  gave  to  the  people  the  name  of  LeUge*.  Le- 
lex  was  succeeded  by  Cleson,  and  Cleson  by  Pylas.  By  the  marriage  of  Pylas 
with  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  Megara  became  annexed  to  Attica ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Megaris  also,  in  early  times,  belonged  to  Attica,  since  it  is 
represented  on  the  best  authority  that  Megaris  formed  one  of  the  four  ancient 
divisions  of  Attica. 

II.  On  the  death  of  Pandion,  Megaris  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Nisus ;  but  it 
was  wrested  from  the  Athenians  during  the  reign  of  Codrus,  when  the  Dorians 
invaded  Attica.  A  Corinthian  colony  was  settled  at  Megara,  and  the  country 
was  from  this  time  regarded  as  a  Doric  state.  It  remained  for  some  time  sub- 
ject to  Corinth ;  but  it  afterward  asserted  its  independence,  although  at  what 
time  is  uncertain.  Its  wealth  and  power  rapidly  increased,  as  is  evident  from 
the  numerous  colonies  which  it  planted,  of  which  the  most  important  were  Se- 
lymbria,  Calchedon,  and  Byzantium,  on  the  Bosporus  and  Propontis,  and  Hyb- 
laean  Megara  in  Sicily.  The  navy  of  Megara  was  once  powerful  enough  to 
cope  with  that  of  Athens ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle 
that  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  recover  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  Megarians. 

III.  The  government  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Dorian  land- 
holders ;  but  they  were  deprived  of  their  power  by  Theagenes,  who  put  binwrtf 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  about  B.C.  620. 
He  adorned  the  city  with  several  public  buildings.  He  married  his  daughter 
to  Cylon,  who  was  assisted  by  him  in  his  attempt  to  usnrp  the  government  at 
Athens.  Theagenes  was  at  length  expelled  from  Megara ;  and  shortly  after- 
ward a  most  violent  struggle  arose  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties,  of  which  a  vivid  picture  is  drawn  in  the  poems  of  Theognis,  a  native 
of  Megara,  who  appears  to  have  been  born  shortly  before  the  death  of  Solon,  and 
to  have  lived  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  wars. 

IV.  For  some  time  after  the  Persian  wars,  Megara  appears  to  have  been  con- 
stantly  engaged  in  war  with  Corinth ;  and  her  enmity  to  Corinth  was  the  occa- 
sion of  her  forming  an  alliance  with  Athens,  about  B.C.  461.  Athenian  garri- 
sons were  placed  in  Megara  and  Pegae ;  but  six  years  afterward  the  Megarians 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Athens,  and  put  to  death  the  Athenian  garrison 
at  Megara.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  democratic  party 
formed  a  plan  for  surrendering  the  city  to  Athens,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
arrival  of  Brasidas  with  a  Lacedemonian  force.  We  read  little  more  of  Megara 
in  Grecian  history.  In  B.C.  357,  democracy  was  again  the  established  consti- 
tution. Megara  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  Demetrius ;  it  was  also 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Metellus.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  invasion  of 
Alaric  ;  and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 

(C.)   Places  in  Mioiin. 

1.  Meg&ra,  the  capital  of  Megaris,  situate  at  the  foot  of  two 
hills,  on  each  of  which  a  citadel  was  built.    These  hills  were 
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named  Carta  and  Alcathous.  It  was  connected  with  the  port 
of  Nisaa  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which  was  about  eight 
stadia,  according  to  Thucydides.  They  were  erected  by  the 
Athenians  at  the  time  when  the  Megarians  placed  themselves 
under  their  protection.  The  distance  from  Athens  was  two 
hundred  and  ten  stadia,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius.  Chry- 
sostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.  Modern  travellers  generally 
reckon  eight  hours.  Alaric,  as  already  remarked,  nearly  ruined 
this  once  flourishing  place.  According  to  Pausanias,  it  was 
the  only  city  of  Greece  which  was  not  restored  by  Hadrian,  in 
consequence  of  its  inhabitants  having  murdered  Anthemocritus, 
the  Athenian  herald.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  town 
of  Megara.  2.  NisGa,  the  harbor  of  Megara,  with  a  citadel 
called  also  Nisaea.  This  citadel  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  but  might  be  cut  off 
from  the  city  by  effecting  a  breach  in  the  long  walls.  The  port 
itself  was  sheltered  by  the  small  island  of  Minaa,  whioh  lay  off 
it.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Minoa  had  become  connected  with 
the  main  land,  and  is  called  by  him  a  promontory.  3.  Paga, 
a  port  on  the  shore  of  the  Mare  Alcyonium,  and  the  first  place 
after  leaving  the  Boeotian  frontier.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Athenians  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  used  by  them 
as  a  naval  station.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern 
harbor  of  Psatho.  4.  /Egosthvna,  placed  by  Cramer  to  the 
southeast  of  Pagse,  but  by  Leake  to  the  northeast  of  it.  To 
this  place  the  Lacedaemonians  retreated  by  a  difficult  road  along 
the  coast,  after  their  defeat  at  Leuctra.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
the  modern  village  of  Porto  Ghermano.  5.  Tripodiscus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Geranean  chain  of  mountains,  a  part  of  the  Onean 
range.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Susarion,  one  of  the  earliest 
comic  poets  of  Greece. 

9.  ATTICA. 
(A.)    Name  and  Boundaries. 

I.  Attica  (' Att iktj)  derived  its  name,  according  to  some,  from 
Att  his,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus,  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of 
the  country.  Others,  however,  deduced  it  from  Acte  (d*r>j, 
"shore"),  in  allusion  to  its  maritime  situation  and  great  ex- 
tent of  coast ;  and,  according  to  these,  the  country  itself  was 
actually  known  by  the  appellation  of  Acte,  even  before  the  reign 
of  Cranaus. 
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II.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  name  Attica 
contains  the  element  Atth  or  Atk,  which  we  observe  in  the 
words  Atth-is  and  Ath-etuc. 

III.  Attica  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  triangle,  the  base 
of  which  is  common  also  to  Boeotia^  while  the  two  sides  lie  upon 
the  sea,  and  the  vertex  is  formed  by  the  Promontory  of  Sunium. 
The  prolongation  of  the  western  side,  till  it  meets  the  base  at 
the  extremity  of  Cithaeron,  served  also  as  a  common  boundary 
to  Attica  and  Megaris.  Hence  Attica  may  be  said  to  be  bounded 
on  the  north  and  northwest  by  Bceotia,  and  on  a  part  of  its 
western  side  by  Megaris,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  to  be 
washed  by  the  sea. 

(B.)    Dkbcbiption  of  the  Country. 

I.  A  wild  and  rugged,  though  not  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  bearing  the  name 
of  Citharon  on  the  west,  and  of  Pame»  toward  the  east,  divides  Attica  from 
Bceotia.  A  considerable  part  of  the  range  of  Parnes  is  covered  with  forests  of 
pine,  oak,  arbutus,  and  wild  pear  trees.  Lower  ridges,  branching  ofT  to  the 
south,  and  sending  out  arms  toward  the  east,  mark  the  limits  of  the  principal 
districts  which  compose  this  little  country,  the  least  proportioned  in  extent  of 
any  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  its  fame  and  its  importance  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

II.  The  most  extensive  of  the  Attic  plains,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  uni- 
form level,  but  is  broken  by  a  number  of  hills,  is  the  Athenian,  or  that  in  which 
Athens  itself  lies,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  rock,  and  in  which,  according  to 
the  AUic  legend,  the  olive,  still  its  most  valuable  production,  first  sprang  up. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount  Pcntclicus,  and  by  the  range  which,  under 
the  names  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Hymcttus,  advances  till  it  meets  the  sea 
at  the  Promontory  of  Zoster. 

lit.  The  upper  part  of  Pentelicus,  which  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  Hy- 
mettus,  was  distinguished,  under  the  name  of  Epacria  or  Diacria,  as  the  Attic 
Highlands  This  range,  which,  after  trending  eastward,  terminates  at  the  Prom- 
ontory of  CynotMcma,  forms  with  Mount  Parnes  and  the  sea  the  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  Marathon. 

IV.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Hymettus,  a  comparatively  level  tract,  separated 
from  the  coast  by  a  lower  range  of  hills,  seems  to  have  been  that  which  was 
called  Mesogaa,  or  the  midland  country,  and  is  still  termed  Mestgia.  The  hills 
which  inclose  it  meet  in  the  mountainous  mine  district  of  Laurium,  and  end  with 
the  Promontory  of  Sunium,  the  southernmost  foreland  of  Attica. 

V.  The  tract  on  the  coast,  between  Sunium  and  Cape  Zoster,  a  range  of  low 
hills  and  undulating  plains,  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Paralia,  or  the  sea- 
coast  district. 

VI.  On  the  western  side,  the  plain  of  Athens  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills, 
issuing  from  Parnes,  and  successively  bearing  the  names  of  Icarius,  Corydallu*, 
and  Mgallutt  as  it  stretches  toward  the  sea,  which,  at  the  Promontory  of  Am- 
phiale,  separates  it  by  a  channel,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  from  the  island 
of  Salamis.  It  parts  the  Athenian  from  the  Elcusinian  plain,  in  which  stood  the 
city  of  Eleusia. 
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VII.  The  chief  part  of  the  Eleusinian  plain  was  called  the  Tkriasian  by  the 
ancient  writers,  from  the  demus  of  Tkria,  and  extended  between  the  range  of 
jEgaleus  and  Eleusis,  along  the  borders  of  the  bay,  and  to  the  north  of  it.  This 
plain  and  the  Rarian,  which  last  also  formed  part  of  the  Eleusinian,  were  re- 
markable for  their  fertility,  and  were  celebrated  in  the  Attic  mythology  as  the 
soil  which  had  been  first  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  harvests. 

VIII.  Attica  is,  on  the  whole,  a  meagre  land,  wanting  the  fatness  of  the  Bo?o- 
tian  plains,  and  the  freshness  of  the  Boeotian  streams.  The  waters  of  its  prin- 
cipal river,  the  Cepkitus,  are  expended  in  irrigating  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Athens ; 
and  the  Ilutus,  though  no  less  renowned,  is  a  mere  brook,  which  is  sometimes 
swollen  into  a  torrent.  It  could  scarcely  boast  of  more  than  two  or  three  fertile 
tracts,  and  its  principal  riches  lay  in  the  hearts  of  its  mountains,  in  the  silver  of 
Laurium,  and  the  marble  of  Pentelicus.  It  might  also  reckon  among  its  pecu- 
liar advantages  the  purity  of  its  air,  the  fragrance  of  its  shrubs,  and  the  fineness 
of  its  fruits. 

IX.  But  in  its  most  flourishing  period  the  produce  of  Attica  was  never  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  industry  was  constantly 
urged  to  improve  their  ground  to  the  utmost.  Traces  are  still  visible  of  the 
laborious  cultivation  which  was  carried,  by  means  of  artificial  terraces,  up  the 
sides  of  their  barest  mountains.  After  all,  they  were  compelled  to  look  even 
to  the  sea  for  subsistence.  Attica  would  have  been  little  but  for  the  position 
which  it  occupied  as  the  southeast  foreland  of  Greece,  with  valleys  opening  on 
the  coast,  and  ports  inviting  the  commerce  of  Asia.  From  the  top  of  its  hills 
the  eye  surveys  the  whole  circle  of  its  islands,  which  form  its  maritime  suburbs, 
and  seem  to  point  out  its  historical  destination. 

X.  As  to  the  ancient  population  of  Attica,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusion.  Clinton  considers  that,  about  B.C.  317,  it  may  have  been 
five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  a  large  popula- 
tion for  such  a  territory  (being  above  seven  hundred  to  the  square  mile),  even 
if  we  take  into  account  that  it  contained  a  populous  city.  At  the  present  day, 
Attica  is  one  of  the  eparchies  of  the  actual  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  contains  one 
city,  Athens,  and  above  one  hundred  villages.   The  population  is  not  known. 

(C.)    Sketch  or  tub  History  of  Attica. 

I.  Ik  we  want  any  proof  as  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  political  communities 
in  Attica,  and  its  occupation  at  some  time  by  a  people  not  of  the  same  Greek 
stock  as  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  we  may  find  it  in  the  names  of  mountains, 
streams,  and  places.  The  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  are  in  all  countries 
the  most  permanent  memorials  of  a  nation's  existence.  Many  Attic  names  can 
be  explained  from  the  Greek  language  as  known  to  us,  and  others  can  be  traced 
to  personal  names  which  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  Greek  mythi.  But  there 
still  remain  many  which  we  can  only  explain  by  a  comparison  of  Greek  words 
with  those  of  kindred  languages,  or  which  we  can  not  explain  at  all :  such  are 
Ccph-isus,  ll-usxis,  Hym-ettus,  Bril-cssus  or  Bril-cttu*,  Garg-ettus,  Parn-es  (com- 
pare Parn-assus),  Braur-on,  Marath-on,  Sun-ium,  (Sec. 

II.  Another  proof  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  settlements  in  Attica  is  found  in 
the  numerous  political  divisions,  of  which  traces  remained  in  the  historical  pe- 
riod. The  oldest  political  division  of  Attica  known  by  tradition  was  that  by 
Cecrops  into  twelve  parts,  the  names  of  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  that  class  of  words  which  the  Greek  language  can  not  explain.  Another  di- 
vision into  four  parts,  among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion,  has  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  Attic  peninsula,  including  in  this  terra  Megaris, 
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which  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians.  That  there  is  an  historical 
fact  contained  in  the  division  of  tho  peninsula  among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion 
appears  from  there  being  three  great  natural  divisions  of  Attica  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  Megaris,  which  three  divisions  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  three 
political  parties  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  These  parties  were  the  Diacni  or 
Hyperacrii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  northeast  region  and  the  range 
of  Parnes;  the  Men  of  the  Plain  (under  which  name  the  plain  of  Athens,  and 
probably  the  Eleusinian  also,  are  included),  and  the  Parali,  or  inhabitants  of 
the  Paraha  (sea-coast),  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

III.  A  division  into  four  tribes  (<pv?.ai),  and  also  a  division  into  four  castes,  is 
attributed  to  Ion.  This  division  into  four  tribes  remained  until  the  time  of  Clia- 
thenes,  who  increased  the  number  to  ten.  These  ten  were  called  Htppothoontu, 
Anttochut,  Cccropis,  Ereehtheis,  Pandioms,  Ltontis,  JEgexs,  Acamantts,  (Enris,  and 
.Kant is.  The  ten  tribes  were  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
demi  (irjftot)  or  townships,  each  demos  apparently  containing  a  town  or  small 
village.  Under  Macedonian  influence  two  tribes  were  added,  Antigoma  and 
Dcmetrias,  but  these  were  afterward  changed  to  Ptolemais  and  Attalis.  A  new 
tribe  was  added  in  honor  of  Hadrian. 

IV.  The  first  period  of  Athenian  history,  ending  with  the  war  of  Troy,  is  of 
a  mythical  character.  Acteus  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.  Cecrops,  accord- 
ing to  one  fable,  was  a  native  of  Attica,  who  married  the  daughter  of  AcUeus, 
and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy ;  according  to  another  fable,  he  was  an  Egyp- 
tian, who  brought  from  Egypt  the  arts  of  social  life,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  religious  and  political  system  of  the  Athenians.  Of  the  successors  of  Ce- 
crops, Erechtheus  the  first,  otherwise  called  Erichthonius,  was  of  divine  or  un- 
known descent.  A  second  Erechtheus  fought  with  the  Eumolpidae  of  Eleusis, 
and  lost  his  life.  JSgeus,  the  son  of  the  second  Pandion,  in  the  course  of  time 
came  to  the  throne ;  and  his  son  Theseus,  as  he  was  the  last,  so  he  was  the 
greatest  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  As  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Athenian  polity, 
who  united  into  one  confederation  the  twelve  hitherto  independent  states  or 
cities  of  Attica,  established  by  Cecrops,  he  appears  to  be  invested  with  the  char- 
acter of  an  historical  personage. 

V.  If  we  endeavor  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Athenian  people,  we  find  the 
obscurity  of  their  origin  expressed  by  the  statement  that  they  were  Autochtho- 
nes, sprung  from  the  earth,  or  a  people  coeval  with  tho  land  which  they  inhab- 
ited. Herodotus  says  that  the  Athenians  were  originally  Pelasgi,  and  that  they 
became  changed  into  Hellenes,  or  Greeks.  Such  a  change  implies  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  one  race,  while  it  was  already  in  possession  of  another ;  it 
implies,  also,  cither  the  amalgamation  of  the  conquered  and  the  conquering  races, 
or  the  extinction  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  yield.  The  former  is  sup- 
ported by  more  probabilities.  Xuthus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  married  a  daughter 
of  the  second  Erechtheus,  and  became  the  father  of  Achsus  and  Ion  ;  and  thus 
the  name  Ionian  became  attached  to  the  Attic  soil.  We  have  the  historical 
fact  that  tho  names  of  the  four  tribes  which  existed  till  the  time  of  C  Us  thenes 
were  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ion. 

VI.  The  line  of  Athenian  kings,  whatever  may  have  been  its  historical  com- 
mencement, terminated  with  Codrus,  when  the  office  of  king  ceased  at  Athens, 
and  the  supreme  executive  power  was  vested  in  an  archon  or  governor,  whose 
office,  from  being  at  first  hereditary  and  for  life,  was  by  degrees  changed  into 
a  decennial,  and  finally  into  an  annual  office.  When  the  last  change  took  place, 
a  further  altoration  was  made  by  distributing  the  duties  of  the  archon  among 
nine  magistrates  instead  of  giving  them  all  to  one.   From  the  death  of  Codrus 
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to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  Athenian  history  presents  but  few  and  doubtful  facts  ; 
and  though  the  personality  of  Solon,  and  his  framing  of  a  code,  can  not  be  mat- 
ters of  doubt,  yet  the  events  of  his  life  belong  to  that  epoch  where  the  records 
of  history  are  still  obscure  and  disputed.  With  the  legislation  of  Solon  (B.C. 
594)  Athenian  history  begins  to  assume  a  more  definite  form,  and  the  same 
epoch  marks  the  historical  commencement  of  that  series  of  events  which  brought 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Tigris  into  connection  with  the  south 
of  Europe. 

VII.  The  history  of  Athens  now  becomes  moro  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  Greece  in  general,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  given  a  rapid  sketch 
(page  468,  seqq.).  Its  political  history  during  and  after  the  age  of  Alexander 
is  of  little  importance.  The  city  was  often  involved  in  the  revolutions  and 
movements  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom ;  hut,  on  the  whole,  it  enjoyed  internal 
tranquillity  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Greece,  which  it  owed  chiefly 
to  the  control  exercised  by  the  vanous  rulers  of  Macedonia.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  l.nmian  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  city  showed  almost 
the  last  feeble  spark  of  that  military  spirit,  which  once  led  it  to  triumph  over 
the  armies  of  the  East.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  occupation  of  Mu- 
nychia  by  a  Macedonian  garrison  (B.C.  323) ;  and  the  death  of  Phocion,  which 
took  place  soon  after,  left  Athens  without  a  representative  of  her  ancient  states- 
men. 

VIII.  Cassandcr,  having  got  possession  of  Athens  (B.C.  317),  appointed  De- 
metrius of  Phalcrum,  supported  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  the  governor  of  the 
city.  During  ten  years  Demetrius  secured  to  Athens,  if  not  prosperity,  at  least 
repose.  During  the  subsequent  wars  between  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
the  Romans,  the  Athenians,  together  with  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  took  the 
part  of  the  foreign  invaders.  Athens,  though  weak  in  the  held,  was  still  strong 
within  her  walls  .  the  Macedonian  king  attacked  both  the  Pineus  and  the  city 
before  the  Romans  could  come  to  their  assistance  ;  but,  failing  in  his  object,  he 
turned  his  vengeance  against  the  suburbs,  and  the  numerous  luautiful  temple? 
which  adorned  the  Attic  plain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of 
Philip  was  most  destructive  to  the  monuments  of  Attica,  though  Elcusis  and 
Athens  itself  escaped. 

IX.  The  next  great  calamity  of  Athens  was  its  capture  by  the  Romans  under 
Sylla  (B.C.  86).  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  fortifications  of  Athens  had 
been  forced  by  an  enemy.  Sylla  demolished  the  walls  of  the  Piraeus,  together 
with  the  great  arsenal  of  Philo.  and  from  this  time  the  commerce  of  Athens  was 
annihilated.  Under  Roman  government,  Athens,  though  she  had  lost  her  po- 
litical power  and  her  commerce,  was  still  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  of  philos- 
ophy, and  a  favorite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  From  the  time  of  Ju- 
lius Cicsar  to  that  of  Hadrian,  it  was  occasionally  honored  by  the  visits  of  the 
masters  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  them  it  owed  much  of  that  splendor  which 
Pausanias  admired  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The  gradual  decay  of  its 
buildings  has  been  attributed,  with  good  reason,  partly  to  the  decline  of  paganism, 
and  to  the  slow  though  gradual  progress  of  the  new  faith. 

(D.)    Places,  6l c,  in  Attica. 
Athvmc,  now  Athens  ('A07/»><u),  the  capital  of  Attica,  situ- 
ated about,  five  miles  from  the  coast,  and  occupying  part  of  the 
central  plain  of  Attica,  together  with  some  heights,  which  run 
down  into  the  plain.    Of  these  eminences  the  most  conspicuous 
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are  Mount  Lycabettiis,  with  its  peaked  summit,  on  the  north- 
west of  the  city  ;  erroneously  called  Anchesmus  by  Leake ;  the 
Acropolis,  or  citadel ;  the  Areopdgus,  opposite  to  the  west  end 
of  the  Acropolis ;  and  the  hill  of  the  Museum,  the  highest  em- 
inence on  the  south.  On  the  east  of  the  city,  the  little  river 
Ilissus  ran  in  a  southwest  direction,  separating  the  heights  of 
Athens  on  the  west  from  the  higher  and  more  continuous  range 
of  Hymettus  on  the  east  This  little  river,  which,  in  its  natural 
state,  may  have  reached  the  marshy  lands  near  the  coast,  is 
now  reduoed  by  the  heats  of  summer,  and  the  channels  for  ar- 
tificial irrigation,  to  an  inconsiderable  stream.  Another  river, 
the  Cephisus,  ran  due  south,  past  the  western  side  of  the  city, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls. 
This  is  also  nearly  exhausted  at  present  by  the  outs  for  irriga- 
tion before  it  reaches  the  neighborhood  of  the  Piraeus.  Athens 
had  three  harbors,  Pirceus  (the  largest),  MunycJiia,  and  Phale- 
rum,  and  it  was  connected  with  these  by  Long  Walls,  as  they 
were  called  (Matcpd  Te(xtj),  which  abutted  on  the  city,  respect- 
ively, at  the  hill  of  the  Museum  and  the  Gate  of  the  Piraeus. 
A  more  particular  account  of  these  walls  will  be  given  further 
on.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  proper  was  about  forty  three 
stadia,  or  a  little  over  five  English  miles.  That  of  Athens,  with 
its  three  harbors,  however,  was,  according  to  Thucydides,  in 
B.C.  431,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  stadia, 
or  about  nineteen  or  twenty  miles.  The  population  in  the  time 
of  Xenophon  appears  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  for  the  city  proper. 

Topography  of  Athens. 

Wk  have  little  or  no  information  respecting  the  size  of  Athens  onder  its 
earliest  kings.  It  is  generally  supposed,  however,  that,  even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Theseus,  the  town  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Acropolis  and  the  ad- 
joining hill  of  Mars.  Subsequently  to  the  Trojan  war  it  appears  to  have  in- 
creased considerably  both  in  population  and  extent,  since  Homer  applies  to  it 
the  epithets  of  cvurifievof  and  eipvayvioc .  These  improvements  continued  prob- 
ably during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus,  and,  as  it  was  able  to  stand  a  siege  against 
the  Lacedemonians  under  his  son  Hippias,  it  must  evidently  have  possessed 
walls  and  fortifications  of  sufficient  height  and  strength  to  insure  its  safety. 

The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  subsequent  irruption  of  Mardonius,  effected 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  with 
the  exception  only  of  such  temples  and  buildings  as  were  enabled,  from  the  so- 
lidity of  their  materials,  to  resist  the  action  of  fire  and  the  work  of  demolition. 
When,  however,  the  battles  of  Salamis,  Plata*a,  and  Mycale  had  averted  all 
danger  of  invasion,  Athens,  restored  to  peace  and  security,  soon  rose  from  its 
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state  of  rata  and  desolation.  And  having  been  furnished,  by  the  prudent  fore- 
sight and  energetic  conduct  of  Themistocles,  with  the  military  works  requisite 
for  its  defence,  it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  administrations  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  beauty,  magnificence,  and  strength.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  Pericles  that  Athens  attained  the  summit  of  its  beauty  and  pros- 
perity,  both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  republic,  and  the  extent  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  architectural  decorations  with  which  the  capital  was  adorned. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  mention  some  of  the  structures  and  places  in  ancient 
Athens  worthy  of  more  particular  notice.  L 

1.  Pompium,  near  the  Piraejc  gate,  and  so  called  from  its  containing  the  sa- 
cred vessels  (irofinela)  used  in  certain  processions.  In  it  were  also  a  statue  of 
Socrates  by  Lysippus,  and  several  paintings.  2.  The  Ceramicus,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  and  important  parts  of  the  city,  and  so  called,  most  probably, 
from  some  potteries  anciently  situated  there.  It  was  divided  into  the  Outer  and 
Inner  Ceramfcus.  The  former  was  without  the  walls,  and  contained  the  tombs 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  and  were  buried  at  the  public  expense.  The 
communication  from  the  one  Ccramicus  to  the  other  was  by  the  gate  Dipylum. 
3.  The  Agdra.  There  were  two  Agora,  the  Old  and  the  New.  The  Old  Agora 
formed  part  of  the  Ccramicus.  The  New  was  in  a  quarter  of  the  city  which 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  demus  of  Eretria.  The  change  was  made  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  Agora  after  the  former  had  been  defiled  with  massacre  by 
SyUa.  4.  Stoa  Basiltios,  or  Royal  Portico,  so  called  because  the  archon  ba- 
sileus,  or  king  archon,  held  his  court  here.  Its  roof  was  adorned  with  statues 
of  baked  clay.  This  structure  was  in  the  Ceramicus.  5.  Metroum,  also  in  the 
Ccramicus.  It  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  whose 
statue  was  the  work  of  Phidias.  Here  the  archives  of  the  state  were  deposited, 
and  it  served  also  as  a  tribunal  for  the  archon  eponymus,  or  chief  archon 
6.  Bouteuieriun  {BovXevrtpiw),  or  Senate-house,  adjacent  to  the  Metroum 
Here  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who  formed  the  annual  council  of  the  state, 
had  their  meetings.  It  contained  statues  of  Jupiter  the  counsellor,  of  Apollo, 
and  the  Athenian  Demos.  7.  Thblus,  a  building  close  to  the  preceding,  and 
where  the  Prytanes  held  their  feasts  and  sacrifices.  It  was  also  called  Scias. 
8.  PotcMt  Stoa  (XloiKil.rj  Irou),  so  called  from  tho  celebrated  paintings  which  it 
contained.  Its  more  ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  Prisianactius.  The 
pictures  were  by  Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  Pamphilus,  the  most  famous  among 
the  Grecian  painters,  and  represented  the  battle  of  Theseus  against  the  Am- 
azons, and  that  of  Marathon,  as  well  as  other  achievements  of  the  Athenians. 
It  was  in  this  portico  that  Zeno  first  opened  las  school,  which  from  this  place 
derived  its  name  of  Stoic,  or  the  school  of  the  Porch.  Leake  supposes  that  some 
walls  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  church  of  Panaghia  Fenaromem  are  the 
remains  of  this  celebrated  structure. 

9.  Macro,  Stoa,  a  range  of  porticoes  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Stoa 
Basileios  to  the  Poecile.   Behind  it  rose  the  hill  of  Coionus  Agoraus,  where 
Meton  erected  a  table  for  astronomical  purposes.    10.  Tkeieum,  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Theseus,  erected  to  that  hero  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when  Ci- 
mon was  sent  to  the  island  of  Scyros  to  convey  his  remains  thence  to  Athens. 
It  stood  north  of  the  Macra  Stoa.   This  great  edifice,  which  was  held  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  possessed  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  waa 
built  about  465  B.C.,  under  the  direction  of  Cimon.   Its  precincts  were  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  contain  on  certain  occasions  a  large  military  assembly.   In  the 
interior  it  was  decorated  with  pictures  representing  the  achievements  of  The- 
seus, his  battle  with  the  Amazons,  and  the  fight  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapittue. 
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It  was  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  ia  still  one  of  the  best-preserved  public  build- 
ings of  Athens.  It  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation  formed  of  large  quad- 
rangular blocks  of  limestone. 

11.  Hadnani  Stoa,  or  Portico  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  monuments  with  whjch 
that  emperor  embellished  Athens.  It  stood  east  of  the  Theseum.  12.  Horolo- 
gium  Andronici  Cyrrhesta,  or  the  Water  Clock  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  called 
likewise  the  "  Tower  of  the  Winds."  It  was  an  octagonal  structure,  erected 
to  indicate,  by  means  of  dials  on  its  walls,  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the  weather 
was  clear,  and  by  means  of  water  when  it  was  cloudy.  It  also  denoted  the 
quarter  whence  the  wind  blew.  The  water  olock  was  supplied  with  water  by 
an  aqueduct  from  the  spring  under  the  cave  of  Pan,  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  Acropolis.  The  figures  of  the  eight  winds  were  cut  in  relief  on  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  building,  with  their  names  above  them  on  the  frieze.  On  the  top  of 
the  tower  was  a  Triton  of  bronze,  which  moved  round  with  the  wind,  and  indi- 
cated by  a  rod  the  quarter  whence  it  blew.  Beneath  the  figures  of  the  winds 
were  traced  solar  dials.  The  structure  still  remains,  and  the  celebrated  De- 
lambre  bears  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  dials,  which  he  describes  as 
the  most  curious  existing  monument  of  the  practical  gnomonics  of  antiquity. 
Stuart  found  traces  of  the  Clepsydra  or  water  clock  carefully  channeled  in  the 
original  floor. 

18.  Hadriani  Areas,  or  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  which  formed  an  entrance  to  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  the  city.  It  stood  near  the  peribolus  of  the  Olympeum. 
The  structure  was  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  consisted  of  a  circular  arch  with  Co- 
rinthian columns.  Remains  of  it  still  exist,  and  an  inscription  shows  that  the 
emperor  gave  his  name  to  the  part  of  the  city  between  this  edifice  and  the  His- 
sus,  this  quarter  being  called  Hadrianopotis.  14.  Oh/mpeum,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  magnificent  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Athens.  It  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  begun  by  Pisistratus,  B.C.  530,  and  completed  by  Hadrian, 
MD.  145.  The  building  of  this  temple  went  along  with  the  course  of  the  na- 
tional existence  of  Athens.  Athens  ceased  to  be  independent  before  the  struc- 
ture was  completed.  Sixteen  columns  of  Pentelic  marble,  sixty  feet  high,  and 
above  six  and  a  half  in  diameter,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  which  once  adorned  this  magnificent  building.-  The  whole 
length  of  the  structure  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet,  and  the  breadth 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet.  The  fountain  called  Callirrhoe,  or  Ennea- 
crunus  (the  nine  springs),  the  only  source  of  fresh  water  in  the  neighborhood, 
was  a  short  distance  from  the  southeast  angle  of  fhe  great  temple. 

15.  Via.  Tripddum,  or  the  «  Street  of  the  Tripods,"  so  called  from  its  being 
lined  with  small  temples  where  prize  tripods  were  usually  deposited.  Of  this 
description  was  the  beautiful  little  choragic  monument  of  Lysiorates,  erected 
about  334  B.C.,  and  vulgarly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  This  still 
remains,  and  stands  between  the  southeast  angle  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Olym- 
peum. 16.  Lenaum,  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  a  most  ancient  sanctuary,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  to  which  Thucydides  alludes  as  the  temple  of  that  god  in  Limnis 
(H  Alfivaie).  It  stood  in  a  southwestern  direction  from  the  monument  of  Lys- 
icrates.  17.  Baeehi  ThaUrum,  or  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  called  also  the  Temple 
of  Bacchus,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  southeast  angle  of  the 
Acropolis.  In  this  theatre,  which,  according  to  Diccarchus,  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  existence,  the  dramatic  contests  were  decided,  and  dramatic  exhibitions 
held.  From  Plato  we  may  collect  that  it  was  capable  of  containing  thirty  thou- 
sand spectators.  From  the  level  of  the  plain  a  semicircular  excavation  gradu- 
ally ascended  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  a  considerable  height,  while  the  part 
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which  projected  into  the  plain  was  formed  of  masonry.  Round  the  concavity 
were  the  seats  for  the  audience,  rising  range  above  range  ;  and  the  whole  was 
topped  and  inclosed  by  a  lofty  portico,  adorned  with  statues,  and  surrounded  by 


18.  Odium  Pencil*,  not  far  from  the  preceding.  It  was  a 
said  to  have  been  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes  Phitareh  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  richly  decorated  with  columns,  and  that  the  roof  terminated 
in  a  point.  It  was  set  on  fire  by  Anstion,  general  of  Mithradatea,  who  defended 
Athens  against  Sylla  ,  but  tt  was  afterward  restored  at  the  expense  of  Ariobar- 
zanes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  19.  Odcnm  Regxlla,  another  musical  theatre,  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  erected  by  Herodes  Attic**,  and  named 
after  his  deceased  wile  Regilla.  This  Odeum  was  built  in  the  second  century 
of  oar  era,  and  was  the  in  est  building  of  the  kind  in  Greece. 

20.  Aaopdli*.  The  Cecropian  citadel,  or  old  Ceeropian  fortress,  which  forms 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  topography  of  Athens.  It  was  situated  on  an 
elevated  rocky  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  precipitous  on  every  side  ex- 
cept at  the  western  end,  where  it  was  alone  accessible.  Here  stood  the  mag- 
nificent ProfyUa,  of  Pentelic  marble,  which  served  both  as  an  approach  and  n 
military  defence  to  the  citadel.  It  consisted  sf  a  great  vestibule,  with  a 
of  six  Doric  columns ;  behind  which  was  another,  supported  by 
of  the  Ionic  order.  These  formed  the  approach  to  the  five  gates,  or  entrances 
to  the  citadel.  On  each  side  were  two  wings,  projecting  from  the  great  central 
colonnade,  and  presenting  a  wall  simply  adorned  with  a  friew  of  tng/vpha. 
This  great  structure  is  said  to  have  been  five  years  in  progress,  and  to  have 
cost  two  thousand  talents.  It  was  much  injured  in  1 666  by  an 
powder.  Some  portions,  however,  still  remain.  The 
cleared  tlie  whole  of  the  beautiful  entrance,  and  again 
doorways  which  gave  admission  Into  the  Acropolis. 

SI.  Parthinon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  the  virgin  goddess  (n-apttvor),  and  sit- 
uate on  the  highest  level  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and 
occupied  apparently  the  site  of  an  older  temple  called  Hecatormptdon,  also  ded- 
icated to  Minerva,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Persian  invasion.  The* 
Parthenon  was  bmlt  during  the  administration  of  Pericles  (about  B.C.  460-440). 
The  architect-was  Ictinus.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
twenty-six  cubits  high,  and  was  of  ivory  ami  gold.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 
Thai  temple,  after  having  been  beautified  and  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
continued  from  his  days  almost  entire,  until  1667,  when  the  roof  was  destroyed 
by  a  bomb  fired  from  the  Venetian  army  under  Moreaini,  which  fell  upon  a  part 
of  the  structure  that  had  been  converted  into  a  powder  magazine.  The  i 
suffered  much  damage  also  in  the  late  war.  The  remnant  of  the 
which  decorated  the  pediments,  with  many  of  the  metopes  and  a 
the  frieze,  are  now  in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

22.  Erechtheum,  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple,  dedicated  to  Erechtheus,  and  situate 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Acropolis.  Adjoining  it  was  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Polios,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  whose  statue  is  said  to  have  been  a  common 
offering  of  the  demi  before  they  were  collected  into  one  metropolis  by  Theseus 
The  lamp  which  was  suspended  in  the  sanctuary  was  never  suffered  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. Another  part  of  this  compound  building  was  the  Pandrojeum,  or 
chapel  sacred  to  Pandrosus,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops.  The  Erechtheum 
contained  the  olive-tree  produced  by  Minerva  in  her  contest  with  Neptune,  as 
also  the  well  of  salt  water  created  by  the  latter.    Not  far  from  the  Erechtheum 
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of  Phidias.  The  spear  and  helmet  of  this" colossal  figure  were  risible,  towering 
above  the  Acropolis,  to  those  who  approached  Athens  bj  sea,  as  soon  as  they 
had  rounded  Cape  Sunium.  The  whole  of  the  Acropolis  was  surrounded  by 
walls  raised  on  the  natural  rock.  The  most  ancient  part  of  these  fortifications 
was  constructed  by  the  Pelasgi,  and  is  often  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Pt- 
lasgicum,  an  appellation  including  also  a  portion  of  ground  below  the  wall  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis.  The  wall  termed  Pelasgicum  was  apparently 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  citadel. 

23.  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  a  little  distance  to  the  northwest  of  the  Acrop- 
olis. It  received  its  name  from  Mars  having  been,  as  was  said,  the  first  per- 
son tried  there,  for  the  murder  of  Halirrhothrus,  the  son  of  Neptune.  The  cel- 
ebrated court  which  was  here  held  sat  in  an  open  space,  in  which  was  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Minerva  Areia,  and  two  rude  seats  of  stone  for  the  defendant  and 
his  accuser.  From  Vitruvius  we  learn,  that  at  a  later  period  this  space  was  in- 
closed,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  24.  Pnyx,  in  the  days  of  Athenian  greatness,  the 
usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  especially  during  elections.  It  appears 
to  have  been  situated  on  a  rising  ground  to  the  southwest  of  the  Areopagus,  and 
in  a  tine  with  the  Propyls*  of  the  Acropolis,  which  faced  it  to  the  east.  It  waa 
also  close  to  the  city  waU.  The  celebrated  Bema,  from  which  the  orators  ad- 
dressed the  people,  was  a  simple  pulpit  of  stone,  which  at  first  looked  to  the 
sea,  but  in  the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants  it  was  turned  toward  the  interior  of  the 
country.  26.  Museum,  another  elevation  in  the  same  vicinity,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Acropolis,  and  so  called  from  the  poet  Musaeus,  who  was  buried 
there.  At  a  later  period,  a  monument  was  erected  hero  by  Philopappus,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  kings  of  Commagcne,  and  who,  having  been  consul  under  Tra- 
jan, retired  to  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  on  the  structure. 

26.  Mettle,  a  demus  south  of  the  Acropolis,  and  both  populous  and  well  fre- 
quented. 27.  Colyttus,  another  demus,  lying  to  the  northeast  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  children  of  this  quarter  were  remarkable  for  being  very  precocious  in  their 
speech.  28.  Eleutimum,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Ilissus,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  set  apart  for  the 
celebration  of  the  lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries.  29.  Stadium  Panathenaicum, 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilissus.  It  was  erected 
for  the  celebration  of  the  games  during  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  Lycurgus, 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's  life  of  that  orator.  Pausanias 
describes  it  as  an  astonishing  structure  rising  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre 
above  the  Ilissus,  and  extending  to  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  area  of  this 
building  still  remains  entire,  together  with  other  vestiges.  80.  Lyceum,  a  sa- 
cred inclosure  dedicated  to  Apollo,  where  the  polemarch  formerly  kept  his  court. 
It  lay  above  the  preceding  to  the  northeast,  and  was  decorated  with  fountains, 
plantations,  and  buildings,  and  became  the  usual  place  of  exercise  for  the  Athe- 
nian youths  who  devoted  themselves  to  military  pursuits.  Nor  was  it  less  fre- 
quented by  philosophers  and  those  addicted  to  retirement  and  study.  We  know 
that  it  was  more  especially  the  favorite  walk  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers. 
31.  Cynosargc*,  a  spot  consecrated  to  Hercules,  and  possessing  a  gymnasium 
and  groves  frequented  by  philosophers.  It  Is  supposed  to  have  been  situate  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Anchesmus.  Here  was  the  school  of  the  Cynics.  32.  Aca- 
demia,  situate  in  the  outer  Ceramicus,  and  about  six  stadia  from  the  gate  Di- 
pylum.  It  was  originally  a  deserted  and  unhealthy  spot.  But  Hipparchus  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  wall,  and  it  was  afterward  adorned  with  groves,  walks,  and 
fountains  by  Cimon.  Here  Plato  possessed  a  small  house  and  garden,  and 
torn  this  place  his  school  derived  its  name  of  the  Academy.   Sylla,  during  tho 
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•iege  of  Athens,  is  said  to  liave  cut  down  the  groves  of  this  celebrated  spot. 
A  little  to  the  northwest  of  the  Academy  was  the  demus  of  Colonus,  named 
Hippeios,  from  the  altar  erected  there  to  the  equestrian  Neptune,  and  rendered 
so  celebrated  by  the  play  of  Sophocles  as  the  scene  of  the  last  adventures  of 
(Edlpus. 

33.  Longi  Muri  (Matpti  Telxv),  the  celebrated  walls  which  connected  Athens 
with  its  several  ports.  They  were  first  planned  by  Tbemistoeles  after  the  term- 
ination  of  the  Persian  war ;  but  he  did  not  terminate  this  great  undertaking, 
which  was  completed  by  Cimon  and  Pericles.  One  of  these  walls  was  called 
the  Piraic,  and  sometimes  the  Northern  Wall,  and  was  forty  stadia  in  length. 
The  other  was  called  the  Phaleric  or  Southern  Wall,  and  was  thirty-five  stadia. 
The  height  of  these  walls  was  forty  cubits,  and  they  were  broad  enough  for  two 
wagons  to  pass.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that 
the  exterior  or  Pirafc  wall  alone  was  guarded,  as  that  was  the  only  direction 
in  which  the  enemy  could  advance,  there  being  no  passage  to  the  south  and  east 
of  Athens  except  through  a  difficult  pass  between  the  city  and  Mount  Hymet- 
tus,  or  by  making  the  circuit  of  that  mountain,  which  would  have  been  a  haz- 
ardous undertaking.  The  long  walls  remained  entire  about  fifty-four  years  after 
their  completion,  till  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  eleven 
years  after  which  Conon  rebuilt  them,  with  the  assistance  of  Phamabazus.  In 
the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  they  were  again  broken  down  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed.    Some  vestiges  of  this  great  work  still  remain. 

Maritime  Athens  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  the  three 
quarters  of  Pirceus,  Munyehia,  and  Phalerum,  which  formed 
the  three  ports  of  Athens,  going  from  west  to  east.  We  shall 
now  consider  these  in  order.  1.  Ptrceus  was  the  great  dock- 
yard of  the  Athenians,  and  the  chief  harbor  for  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  corn  and  other  foreign  trade.  It  contained  large 
warehouses,  public  arsenals,  the  armory  of  Philo,  several  tem- 
ples, a  theatre,  of  which  some  traces  remain,  a  long  portico  or 
arcade  (fiatcpd  arod)  analogous  to  the  bazars  of  the  eastern  cities, 
and  other  buildings.  The  port  was  subdivided  into  three  lesser 
havens,  named  Cantharus,  Aphrodisium,  and  lea.  The  first 
was  appropriated  to  dock-yards,  and  was  probably  the  inner- 
most of  the  three.  The  second  was  the  middle  or  great  harbor ; 
while  the  outermost  was  Zea,  so  called  from  the  grain  imported 
from  the  Hellespont  and  other  parts,  and  deposited  in  store- 
houses erected  there  for  that  purpose.  The  Pirccus  was  thickly 
inhabited.  The  modern  name  is  Porto  Drake,  or  Leone,  de- 
rived from  a  colbssal  figure  of  a  lion  in  white  marble,  which 
once  stood  upon  the  beach,  but  was  removed  by  the  Venetians 
in  1687.  2.  Munyehia,  now  Stratiotiki,  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  a  peninsular  hill,  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land.  When  inclosed  by  fortified  lines,  Munyehia  be- 
came a  most  important  station.    3.  Phalerum,  now  Port  Pha* 
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n&riy  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenian  ports,  bnt  after  the 
erection  of  the  docks  in  the  Pirreus  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  im- 
portance in  a  maritime  point  of  view.  It  was,  however,  in- 
closed within  the  fortifications  of  Themistocles,  and  gave  name 
to  the  southernmost  of  the  long  walls. 

Having  now  terminated  the  description  of  Athens,  with  its 
suburbs  and  dependencies,  we  will  proceed  to  give  somo  ac- 
count of  the  coast  of  Attica  from  the  Piraeus  as  far  as  the  Me- 
garian  frontier.  Leaving  Eetionea,  we  come  to,  L  The  little 
islands  of  Psyttalca  and  Atalante.  The  former  is  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  destruction  of  a  corps  of  Persians  by  the 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  during  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  It  is  now  called  Lipsocoutalia.  Atalante  bears  the 
name  of  Talantous.  In  the  same  vicinity  was  Cynosura,  a 
promontory  mentioned  by  the  oracle  delivered  to  the  Athenians 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Salamis.  2.  Above  this  part  of  the  coast 
rises  Mount  Corydal/us,  now  Daphni  Bourn,  said  to  have  been 
the  haunt  of  the  robber  Procrustes.  3.  Amphidle  Promofito- 
rium,  near  which  were  some  stone  quarries  noticed  by  Strabo. 
4.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  are  two  islets,  named 
Pharmacuscc,  in  the  largest  of  which  Circe  was  said  to  have 
been  interred.  5.  Above  this  coast  rises  Mount  jEgalens, 
from  the  summit  of  which  Xerxes  beheld  the  action  of  Salamis. 
The  modern  name  is  Skaramanga.  Following  the  coast  we 
come  next  to  the  Thriasian  plain,  taking  its  name  from  the 
demus  of  TArm,  and  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  which  Aristotle 
ascribes  to  the  south  wind  that  blew  from  tho  sea. 

7.  Eleusis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eleusinian  Cephisus,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Cephisus  which  flowed 
near  Athens.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  said  to  have 
existed  already  in  the  time  of  Cecrops.  In  very  early  times 
it  appears  to  havo  been  an  independent  state  of  some  import- 
ance, and  to  have  carried  on  a  war  with  Athons,  by  the  result 
of  which  it  became  subject  to  that  city.  Eleusis  owed  its  ce- 
lebrity in  the  historical  age  to  its  being  the  principal  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Ceres,  and  here  were  celebrated  the  famous 
mysteries  in  honor  of  that  goddess  and  her  daughter  Proserpina, 
which  it  was  death  to  divulge.  These  mysteries  were  abolished 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  The  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres  was  a  magnificent  structure,  and  the  mystio  cell  in  which 
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the  celebration  took  place  was  capable  of  containing  as  many 
persons  as  a  theatre.  Within  the  temple  was  a  colossal  statue 
of  Ceres,  the  bust  of  which  was  brought  to  England  in  1802 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  is  now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  public  library 
at  Cambridge.  The  temple  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Alaric, 
A.D.  396,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  ruins.  A  modern 
village,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  called  Lefsina.  The 
Rarian  plain,  near  Eleusis,  was  celebrated  as  the  one  in  which 
Ceres  was  said  to  have  first  sown  corn.  It  was  famed  for  its 
fertility,  and  is  even  now  remarkably  productive. 

Opposite  the  Eleusinian  coast  was  the  island  of  Salamis,  anciently  called  also 
Sara*  and  CycArco,  from  the  heroes  Scirus  and  Cychrcus,  and  Pttyussa,  from 
its  abounding  in  fire.  It  was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory for  the  colony  of  the  .Eacidae,  who  settled  there  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
The  possession  of  this  island  was  once  obstinately  contested  by  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  It  fell,  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  into  the  hands  of  the 
former  people,  and  continued  after  this  always  subject  to  them.  On  the  in- 
rasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Athenians  removed  hither  with  their  families,  and  in  the 
strait  between  this  island  and  the  main  land  was  fought  the  famous  naval  battle 
in  which  the  Persians  were  completely  defeated.  A  trophy  was  erected  on  the 
island,  opposite  to  Cynosura,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest.  Strabo  informs 
us  that  this  island  contained  two  cities,  namely,  Old  and  New  Salamis.  The 
former  was  situate  on  the  southern  side,  and  opposite  to  .'Egina,  and  was  de- 
serted in  his  time.  The  latter  was  on  a  bay,  formed  by  a  neck  of  land  which 
advanced  toward  Attica.  Salamis  is  now,  or  was  very  recently,  called  CoUmri ; 
the  modern  name  of  the  city  is  Ambelakia. 

Returning  to  the  Piraeus,  we  will  now  describe  the  coast  of 
Attica  below  this  port.  1.  Colitis  Promantorium,  celebrated 
for  its  earthenware.  Here  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Venus 
Colias,  and  the  goddess  named  Genetyllis.  This  promontory 
is  now  commonly  called  Trispyrgoi.  2.  JEx6ne,  lower  down, 
whose  inhabitants  were  so  addicted  to  slander  and  calumny  that 
al^vivq  became  a  term  for  "a  slanderer."  Tho  site  is  still 
called  Axaona.  3.  Passing  by  the  small  island  Hydrusa,  now 
Cambonisi,  and  tho  Zoster  Promontorium,  whioh  has  already 
been  referred  to  (page  485),  we  come  to  Thonr,  near  the  modern 
village  of  Bari,  off  which  lies  the  island  Phaura,  now  Phlega. 
4.  Anaphfyslus,  lower  down,  a  town  of  some  note,  with  a  har- 
bor and  fortifications.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modern  village 
of  Ana  phi  so.  The  Astypalea  Promontorium  is  now  Cape  Ana- 
phi  so,  forming  one  of  the  sides  of  the  harbor  of  tho  same  name. 
Opposite  is  the  island  of  Eleusa,  now  E/issa. 

5.  Lauriumj  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  was  a  range  of 
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hills  extending  from  that  part  of  the  Attio  coast  which  we  have 
now  reached  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  thence  to  Prasise, 
on  the  eastern  coast.  In  Strabo's  time,  the  metallic  veins  were 
nearly  exhausted.  A  full  account  of  these  mines  is  given  by 
Boeckh,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  (1814-1815, 
p.  89,  seqq.).  6.  The  Promontory  of  Sunium  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  485).  Near  it  stood  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  harbor.  Off  the  coast  in  this  quarter,  and  a  little  to  the 
west,  is  an  insular  rock,  called  the  island  of  Patroclus  anciently, 
and  now  Gaidaro-Nesi,  or  "  Ass's  Island."  At  some  distance 
to  the  south  of  this  is  the  island  of  Belbina,  now  5.  Giorgio 
d'Arbora. 

7.  Panormus,  the  first  harbor  on  the  eastern  coast  after 
doubling  Sunium.  8.  Thoricus,  to  the  north,  now  Thoriko. 
It  was  fortified  by  the  Athenians  toward  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Opposite  Thoricus,  and  extending  down  to 
Sunium,  was  a  deserted  and  rugged  island  named  Helena,  and 
which  Strabo  makes  the  Cranae  of  Homer.  Pliny  calls  it 
Maoris.  The  modern  name  is  Macronisi,  or  "Long  Island." 
9.  Prasia,  to  the  north,  now  Port  Raphti.  The  Hyperborean 
offerings  were  brought  to  this  place,  where  there  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  conveyed  hence  to  Delos.  10.  Brauron,  cele- 
brated in  mythology  as  the  spot  where  Iphigenia  first  landed 
after  her  escape  from  Tauris  with  the  statue  of  Diana.  From 
this  circumstance  the  goddess  was  here  held  in  peculiar  vener- 
ation under  the  title  of  Brauronea.  The  statue  of  the  goddess 
was  carried  off  by  Xerxes.  The  ruins  of  Brauron  are  near  the 
spot  now  called  Palaio  Braona. 

11.  Passing  Cynosura  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Cavala, 
we  come  to  Myrrhinus,  so  called  from  the  numerous  myrtles 
which  grew  there.  12.  Mar&thon,  to  the  northeast,  memorable 
for  the  victory  which  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades  gained  in 
the  adjacent  plain  over  the  Persian  forces,  B.C.  490.  The  plain 
is  about  five  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  Marathon  is 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  According  to  Dodweil,  it  is 
eighteen  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Athens  to  the  village  of 
Marathon,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  The  plain 
of  Marathon  was  watered  by  a  small  stream,  called  Asopus  by 
Ptolemy,  which  forms  marshes  near  the  sea,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  a  great  many  of  the  Persians  perished.  The 
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Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried  in  the  plain ;  and 
also,  but  apart  from  the  Athenians,  the  Plateeans,  Boeotians, 
and  slaves.  A  large  tumulus  of  earth  still  rises  from  the  centre 
of  the  plain ;  and  near  the  sea  there  are  two  others,  much  lower 
than  the  former. 

13.  Rhamnus,  on  the  coast,  and  sixty  stadia  to  the  north  of 
Marathon.  It  was  so  named  from  the  plant  rhamnus,  which 
grew  there  in  abundance.  The  goddess  Nemesis  was  particu- 
larly worshipped  here,  and  is  henoe  called  by  some  of  the  Latin 
poets  "  Rhamnusia  Virgo."  The  temple  of  the  goddess  con- 
tained a  statue  of  her,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Phidias.  It  was  of  oolossal  size,  and  Parian  marble.  The  site 
of  this  town  now  bears  the  name  of  Vrceo  Castro. 

Returning  to  the  interior,  we  come  to  Mount  Hymettus,  to 
the  southeast  of  Athens.  This  celebrated  mountain  forms  the 
southern  portion  of  the  considerable  chain,  which,  under  the 
several  names  of  Parnesy  Pentelicus,  and  Brilessus,  traverses 
nearly  the  whole  of  Attica  from  northeast  to  southwest.  It 
was  divided  into  summits,  one  of  which  was  Hymettus  properly 
so  called ;  the  other,  Anhydros,  or  the  dry  Hymettus.  The 
former  is  now  Trelovouni  ;  the  latter,  Lamprovouni.  Hymet- 
tus was  famous  for  its  fragrant  flowers  and  excellent  honey. 
It  produced  also  marbles  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  The 
honey  of  Hymettus  is  still  held  in  high  estimation. 

To  tho  north  of  Hyraettua  was  AlopHe,  not  far  from  Cynosarges,  and  con- 
sequently close  to  Athens.  It  was  the  demus  of  Aristides  and  Socrates.  To 
the  northeast  of  Hymettus  was  Gargettus,  the  birth-place  of  Epicurus,  supposed 
to  correspond  to  tho  modern  Krabato.  Above  Gargettus  was  Mount  Pcntdicu$, 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  beautiful  marble.  The  modem  name  is  Pcntcli. 
It  surpasses  in  elevation  the  chain  of  Hymettus,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
To  the.  north  was  a  range  of  hills  called  Mount  Bnlettut,  and  now  Turktnount. 
A  little  distance  to  tho  southwest  of  Hymettus  was  the  demus  of  Acharna,  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Attic  boroughs,  and  which  furnished  alone  three  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  men  for  the  service  of  the  state.  This  circumstance  induced 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Acharnae,  with  a  view  of  provoking 
tho  Athenian  troops  to  quit  the  walls  of  their  city  and  hazard  an  engagement. 
Aristophanes,  in  the  play  which  takes  its  title  from  this  demus,  represents  the 
Acharnians  as  charcoal  burners.  Other  comic  writers  stigmatized  tbem  as 
rough  and  boorish.   The  ruins  of  the  town  of  Acharnae  are  near  the  modern 

To  the  north  of  Acharna?  was  the  demus  and  fortress  of  Dccdc*,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
Boeotian  frontier.  This  town  was  always  considered  of  great  importance,  from 
its  situation  on  the  road  to  Eubcsa,  whence  the  Athenians  derived  most  of  their 
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supplies.  When,  therefore,  by  the  adrice  of  Alcibiades,  it  was  occupied  and 
garrisoned  by  a  Lacedaemonian  force,  the  Athenians  became  exposed  to  great 
loss  and  inconvenience.  Thucydides  reports  that  Decelea  was  visible  from 
Athens.  Gell  describes  it  as  situate  on  a  round,  detached  hill,  connected  by  a 
sort  of  isthmus  with  Mount  Fames.  This  last-mentioned  mountain,  to  the  north 
of  Decelea,  was  famous  for  its  wines.  Its  prolongation  formed  part  of  the  north- 
ern frontier.  The  modern  name  is  Nozea.  To  the  southwest  was  the  fortress 
Phyle,  a  place  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens  as  the  stronghold  of  Thrasy- 


of  Athens,  and  succeeded  in  freeing  their  native  country  from  the  yoke  of  the 
thirty  tyrants.  It  is  now  Bigla  Castro,  according  to  Gell,  who  says  it  is  situated 
on  a  loAy  precipice,  and,  though  small,  must  have  been  almost  impregnable,  as 
it  can  only  be  approached  by  an  isthmus  on  the  east.  Dodwell,  however,  makes 
the  modern  name  Argiro  Castro.   The  town  of  Phyle  was  at  the  foot  of  the 


More  to  the  west,  and  on  the  road  from  Eleusis  to  PlatoE, 
was  the  city  of  Eleuthercc,  which  appears  to  have  once  belonged 
to  Bceotia,  but  finally  became  included  within  the  limits  of 
Attica.  Pausanias  reports  that  the  Eleutherians  were  not  con- 
quered by  the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united  themselves 
to  that  people,  from  their  constant  enmity  to  the  Thebans. 
Bacchus  was  fabled  to  have  been  born  here.  The  ancient  site 
is  thought  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Gypto  Castro.  Gell, 
however,  seeks  to  identify  this  with  the  ancient  CEnoe,  which 
was  contiguous  to  Eleuthene. 

Having  completed  our  description  of  Attica,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Eubcea,  as  this  island  was 
more  or  less  closely  connected  in  its  history  with  that  of  Attica. 

0 

EUBCEA. 

(A.)    Situation,  Name b,  dec. 

L  Eubaa,  now  Egripo  or  Negropont,  is  an  island  of  the  iEgean,  extending 
from  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  now  Gulf  of  Zeitoun,  along  the  coasts  of  Locris,  Bee* 
otia,  and  Attica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Eu- 
ripus.  It  is  this  latter  name  which,  by  a  series  of  corruptions,  has  given  its 
modern  appellation  to  the  island,  namely,  Euripus,  Euripo,  Egripo,  Negrdpont. 

II.  The  most  ancient  name  of  this  large  and  celebrated  island  was  Macrts, 
given  it  from  its  length,  which  is  so  great  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  Be- 
sides this,  it  was  known  at  different  times  by  the  various  appellations  of  Oche, 
EUopta,  Asopis,  and  Abantia.  The  last  of  these  names  it  derived  from  the 
Abantes,  who  are  named  as  its  inhabitants  by  Homer. 

III.  The  name  Eubaa  is  probably  derived  from  the  good  pastures  with  which 
the  island  abounded  (rf>  and  (love)-,  although  some  deduced  it  from  the  legend 
of  Io,  who  was  said  to  have  given  birth  to  Epaphus  in  this  island. 

IV.  The  abundance  and  fertility  of  this  extensive  island  in  ancient  times  are 
sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus,  who  compares  it  with  Cyprus,  and  also  by 
Thucydides.   Its  opulence  is  also  apparent  from  the  designation  and  value  af- 
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fixed  to  the  talents  so  frequently  referred  to  by  the  classic  writers,  under  the 
name  of  Eubctc. 

V.  Modern  computation  gives  the  length  of  Eubcea  as  ninety  miles,  and  its 
extreme  breadth  thirty.  In  one  part,  however,  between  Aliveri  Bay,  below  the 
ancient  Tamyna  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  Port  Petrie*  on  the  east- 
ern coast,  it  is  scarcely  four  miles  across  from  shore  to  shore. 

VI.  The  island  generally  is  elevated,  and  contains  among  its  mountains  some 
of  the  highest  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Mount  Dclfa  the  ancient  Dxrpkys  or  Dtr- 
phossus,  rises  on  the  eastern  side,  to  the  northeast  of  Chalcis,  to  the  height  of 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  summit 
is  scarcely  ever  free  from  snow ;  Mount  Eliot,  the  ancient  Ocha,  near  Carystus, 
at  the  southern  extremity,  is  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet 
high ;  Mount  Khandilt,  a  little  distance  above  Chalcis,  on  the  western  shore,  is 
four  thousand  two  hundred  feet ;  and  Mount  Plokovouxt,  the  ancient  TeUtkrius, 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  feet. 

/  (B.)    Sketch  or  E r  n     a  n  Histoby. 

I.  The  first  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  probably  a  Pelasgie  race,  who  an 
said  to  have  occupied,  before  the  historical  times,  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
^Egean  Sea.  The  Dryopes  from  Mount  (Eta  were  said  to  have  founded  Ca- 
rystus and  Styra ;  and  the  Athenians  founded  Chalcis  and  Eretria  at  a  very 
early  period.  Homer  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Eubcea  by  the  name  of  Abantes, 
and  mentions  them  as  having  taken  a  very  distinguished  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy.  The  Hestiaeots  were  said  to  be  a  colony  of  the  Perrhaebi,  a  Pe- 
lasgie tribe  ;  but  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  been,  from  a  very  remote  epoch, 
the  principal  colonizers  of  the  island. 

II.  At  the  dawn  of  the  historical  times,  we  find  Chalcis  and  Eretria  two  in- 
dependent but  allied  towns,  which  had  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity, 
holding  dominion  over  the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  and  sending 
colonies  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  as  well  as  to  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Naxus,  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily,  and  Cuma*.  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  were  colonies  of  Chalcis.  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  however, 
quarrelled,  and  Thucydides  mentions  the  war  between  these  two  states  as  one 
of  the  oldest  wars  on  record  among  the  Greeks.  This  war  was  not,  however, 
one  of  extermination,  and  we  find,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  two  communi- 
ties still  flourishing  under  the  government  of  their  Htppobot*,  or  wealthier  citi- 
zens. Unfortunately  for  them,  they  co-operated  with  Cleomenes  in  his  invasion 
of  Attica,  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  after  the  Athenians  had  repulsed  Cleomenes,  they  invaded  Eubcea,  about 
606  B.C.,  defeated  the  Boeotians,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Chalcis, 
and,  having  taken  the  tatter  city,  punished  it  severely,  put  many  of  the  citizens 
into  fetters  until  they  ransomed  themselves,  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the 
Hippobotas,  and  gave  their  lands  to  Athenian  colonists,  whom  they  sent  over  to 
the  island  to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

III.  Eubcea  now  became,  in  a  great  measure,  a  dependency  of  Athens.  Af- 
terward the  Eubceans,  together  with  the  Athenians,  sent  assistance  to  the  Ioai- 
ans  of  Asia  in  their  war  against  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  their  troops  were  among 
those  which  burned  Sardis,  B.C.  499.  The  first  invasion  of  Greece  was  the  con- 
sequence  of  that  expedition.  The  satraps,  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  landed  in 
Eubcea  with  an  immense  force,  completely  destroyed  Eretria,  and  sent  its  in- 
habitants as  slaves  into  Asia.  At  the  end  of  the  Persian  war,  we  find  the  Athe- 
nians under  Cimon  making  war  against  the  Carystians,  who  had  revolted,  aid 
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reducing  them  to  subjection.  A  general  revolt  of  Eubcea  against  Athens  broke 
out  in  445  B.C.,  but  Pericles,  with  five  thousand  regular  troops,  inarched  into 
the  island,  and  recovered  possession  of  it.  The  towns  of  Eubcea  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries  to  Athens,  and  an  Athenian  colony  was  settled  at 
Oreus,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

IV.  Eubcea  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians ;  it  furnished  them  with 
corn,  supplied  them  with  horses,  and  was  considered  of  more  value  to  them 
man  au  meir  otner  colonies  put  togeiner.  uunng  tne  t  eioponnesian  war,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  another  general  revolt  of  Eubcea  took  place, 
and  the  island  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Lacedaemon,  but  afterward 
returned  to  the  Athenian  allegiance.  In  the  general  prostration  into  which  the 
principal  states  of  Greece  fell  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Eubcea  seems  to 
have  been  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  itself.  Its  principal  towns  came  under 
the  rule  of  chiefs,  or  tyrants,  as  they  were  called,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians. 

V.  About  350  B.C.,  Callias  and  Taurosthencs,  who  were  ruling  in  Chalcis, 
sons  of  the  late  tyrant  Mnesarchus,  made  overtures  to  Philip  of  Macedon  in 
order  to  have  his  assistance  in  subduing  the  rest  of  the  island,  an  opportunity 
which  was  eagerly  seized  by  Philip.  Plutarch,  who  was  at  the  same  time  ty- 
rant of  Eretria,  applied  to  the  Athenians  to  check  Philip's  interference.  The 
Athenians  sent  an  expedition  under  Phocion,  who  defeated  the  Chalcidians  after 
hard  fighting  ;  but  this  led  to  no  favorable  result,  as  Callias  remained  in  pos- 
session of  Chalcis,  and  the  Macedonian  influence  was  established  over  the  island. 

VI.  When  the  Romans  began  to  extend  their  influence  to  Greece,  Chalcis 
and  the  other  towns  of  Eubcea  contracted  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  remained 
steadfast  to  that  alliance  during  the  .Etolian  war.  Chalcis  afterward  submitted 
to  Antiochus,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  In  the  dismemberment 
of  the  eastern  empire  by  the  Latins  or  Franks,  the  Venetians  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Eubcea,  but  lost  it  again  in  1470.  The  island  now  forms  part  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece. 

(C.)    Places  in  Eubcea. 

Beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  we  come  to,  1.  His- 
ticca,  near  its  northeastern  extremity,  and  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Euboean  cities.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  on  the  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  and  having 
subsequently  attempted  to  revolt,  was  severely  punished,  the 
inhabitants  being  driven  out,  and  Athenian  colonists  sent  to 
supply  their  place.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Histiteans  with- 
drew on  this  occasion  to  Macedonia.  The  name  of  the  place 
was  now  changed  to  Oreus,  which  was  at  first  that  of  a  small 
settlement  dependent  on  Histisea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tele- 
thrius.  This  city  was  in  ruins  in  Pliny's  time.  Leake  places 
its  site  near  the  modern  village  of  Oreos.  2.  Artemisium,  to 
the  southwest,  a  celebrated  promontory,  off  which  the  Greeks 
fought  their  naval  battle  with  the  Persian  fleet  prior  to  the 
action  at  Salamis.    It  has  already  been  referred  to  (page  485). 
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Beyond  was  the  Cencean  Promontory,  forming  the  extreme 
jx)int  of  the  island  to  the  northwest  (page  485). 

3.  Athena:  Diodes,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Cenaian  Prom- 
ontory, and  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  by  an  Athenian  col- 
ony. The  modern  name  is  Port  Calos.  4.  Cerinthus,  lower 
down,  near  a  small  river  named  Budorus.  The  hamlet  of  Ge- 
ronda  appears  to  mark  its  site;  5.  JEdepsus,  lower  down,  on 
the  western  coast.  Near  it  were  some  celebrated  warm  springs, 
consecrated  to  Hercules.  The  spot  still  retains  the  name  of 
Dipso.  The  warm  baths  are  a  mile  above  it.  6.  Mgcc,  lower 
down,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune.  According 
to  Strabo,  this  place  gave  name  to  the  JEge&n  Sea.  The  site 
is  now  called  Akio.  7.  Orobia:,  below  the  preceding,  and  famed 
for  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Selinuntius.  This  place  suffered  severely 
from  an  earthquake  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  prob- 
ably occupied  the  site  now  called  Rovies.  . 

8.  Chalets,  the  most  celebrated  and  important  city  of  Eubcea, 
founded  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Athens  shortly  after  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Some  account  of  it  has  already  been  given  in  the 
.sketch  of  Eubtran  history,  and  of  the  numerous  colonies  sent 
forth  from  it  at  an  early  period.  The  Chalcidians,  after  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war,  became  dependent  on  Athens 
with  the  rest  of  Eulxra,  and  did  not  regain  their  liberty  till  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  free- 
dom, and,  aided  by  the  Boeotians,  fortified  the  Euripus,  and  es- 
tablished a  communication  with  the  continent  by  throwing  a 
wooden  bridge  across  the  channel.  Towers  were  placed  at  each 
extremity,  and  room  was  left  in  the  middle  for  one  ship  only 
to  pass.  This  work  was  undertaken  410  B.C.  From  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation  and  the  strength  of  its  works,  Chalcis 
was  considered  in  the  latter  period  of  the  history  of  Greece  as 
one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  that  country,  and  hence 
we  find  it  a  frequent  object  of  contention  between  the  Romans 
and  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  termed  it  one  of  the  fetters 
of  Greece.  According  to  the  epitomist  of  Livy,  it  was  event- 
ually destroyed  by  Mummius  for  having  aided  the  Achaeans 
against  Rome.  It  was  restored  by  Justinian,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  assumed  the  name  of  Euripos,  which  was,  in  process  of 
time,  corrupted  to  Egripo  or  Negropont,  the  modern  appellation 
of  the  whole  island  as  well  as  that  of  its  capital. 
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Ods.  The  Euripui,  a  channel  between  Eubcpa  and  tho  mainland,  was  remark- 
able for  the  rapid  changes  of  its  tides.  Several  of  tbe  ancients  have  reported 
that  the  tide  in  this  strait  ebbed  and  flowed  several  times  in  the  day,  and  as 
many  times  during  the  night,  and  that  the  current  was  so  strong  as  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  ships  in  full  sail.  Livy,  however,  attributes  the  variableness 
of  the  current  to  the  effect  of  winds,  which  were  so  violent  as  to  cause  the  sea 
to  rnsh  through  the  channel  like  a  mountain  torrent.  Modern  accounts  do  not 
uphold  Livy's  account,  but  are  rather  in  favor  of  the  popular  notion.  The 
breadth  of  the  Euripus,  according  to  recent  authorities,  is  diminished  by  a  rock 
in  mid-channel,  on  which  a  fort  is  built,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  channels  ,  that 
toward  the  main  land,  though  rather  the  broader,  is  only  practicable  for  small 
boats,  as  there  is  not  more  than  three  feet  water  at  any  time.  Between  the  rock 
and  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Egripo  or  Negropont  is  a  distance  of  thirty-three  feet, 
and  the  least  depth  at  the  highest  water  is  seven  feet.  It  is  here,  say  modern 
writers,  that  the  extraordinary  tides  take  place,  for  which  the  Euripus  was  once 
so  noted.  At  times,  the  water  runs  as  much  as  eight  miles  in  an  hour,  with  a 
fall  under  the  bridge  of  about  one  and  a  half  feet ;  but  what  is  most  singular  is 
the  fact  that  vessels  lying  one  hundred  and  fitly  yards  from  the  bridge  are  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  rapid.  It  remains  but  a  short  time  in  a  quiescent 
state,  changing  its  direction  in  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately  resuming 
its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  four  to  five^niles  an  hour  either  way,  its 
greatest  rapidity  being,  however,  always  to  the  southward.  No  satisfactory  ex- 
planation has  yet  been  given  of  these  singular  changes. 

9.  Eretria,  to  the  southeast  of  tho  preceding,  and  a  city  of 
very  early  origin,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  an  Ionic  colony 
from  Athens.  Mention  of  its  early  commercial  prosperity,  and 
the  colonies  established  by  it,  has  been  made  in  the  sketch  of 
Euboean  history ;  and  also  of  its  subsequent  capture  and  de- 
struction by  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
It  was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  again  became  nourishing, 
though  at  a  later  period  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants. 
The  Romans  made  it  a  free  town.  Eretria,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  famed  for  tho  excellence  of  its  Hour  and  bread.  Its  ruins 
are  still  seen  at  a  spot  called  Castrt.  10.  Tamyna,  to  the  east, 
noted  for  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  Admetus.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Gh ymno. 
11.  Dysfus,  to  the  southrsist,  now  Disto.  12.  Porthmns,  lower 
down,  probably  the  modern  harbor  of  Bufalo.  13.  Styra,  now 
Stoura,)  founded  by  some  Athenians  belonging  to  the  demus  of 
Stiria.  14.  Carys/us,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ocha,  in  tho  lower 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Castel  Rosso.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  was  said,  by  some 
Dryopes,  who  were  driven  from  their  country  by  Hercules.  It 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  and  sub- 
sequently had  heavy  contributions  laid  upon  it  by  Themistocles. 
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which  induced  it  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Athenians.  This 
difference,  however,  was  eventually  settled.  This  place  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  Macedonian  war.  Ca- 
rystus  was  principally  celebrated  for  its  marble,  which  was 
highly  esteemed  and  much  used  by  the  Romans.  The  spot 
whence  the  marble  was  obtained  was  termed  Marmariunu 
where  a  temple  was  erected  to  Apollo  Marmarius.  Asbestos 
was  also  found  in  the  territory  of  Ca rystus,  which  was  woven 
into  garments,  and  cleansed  by  the  action  of  fire.  Carystus 
was  also  famed  for  its  fish.  The  promontories  of  Gereestus, 
Caphareus,  Ace,  have  already  been  mentioned  (page  485). 

PELOPONNESUS. 
(A.)  Name. 

1.  Peloponnisus  (UeXo^ovvrfao^)  is  commonly  supposed  to 
mean  the  "Island  of  Pelops"  (rTe'Aorroc  vr/ao?),  and  answers  to 
what  is  now  called  the  Morea.  It  is  a  peninsula,  comprehend- 
ing the  most  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  would  be  an  island 
were  it  not  for  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

II.  The  word  /Y lopt >nn>  shs  <!<>rs  not  omir  in  Homer.  The 
original  name  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  Apia,  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  much  disputed.  When  the  house  of 
the  Pelopidce  held  the  supremacy,  the  peninsula  was  sometimes 
called  Arg-os,  a  name  which  Homer  in  some  cases  employs  in 
this  same  sense. 

Ob*.  1.  The  Peloponnesus  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Pelops.  who 
is  reported  by  the  later  Greek  mycologists  to  have  been  of  Phrygian  origin. 
Thucydidcs,  however,  simply  observes  that  he  came  from  Asia,  and  brought 
great  wealth  with  him.  He  married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus, 
king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  and  succeeded  to  his  kingdom.  Pelops  is  said  to  have 
subsequently  extended  his  dominion  over  many  of  the  districts  bordering  upon 
Elis,  whence  the  whole  country  obtained  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus  were  descended  from  him 

2.  Tho  name  Apta  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Apis,  an  ancient  mon- 
arch, and  son- of  Apollo.  Some  modern  scholars,  however,  make  it  signify  "a 
far-distant  land"  ('An-u/,  from  ana),  as  used  by  the  Greeks  before  Troy  in  speak- 
ing of  their  native  land  far  away  over  the  waters.  Buttmann,  again,  thinks  that 
this  name  is  connected  with  that  of  a  most  ancient  people,  who  inhabited  the 
European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(D)    Extent.  Bocndariss,  Ac. 

I.  Strabo  estimates  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  at  fourteen  hundred  stadia 
from  Cape  Chelonatas,  now  Cape  Tomese,  its  westernmost  point,  to  the  isthmus, 
being  nearly  equal  to  its  length  from  Cape  Malta,  now  Cape  St.  Angdo,  to  £g\~ 
urn,  now  Vostizza,  in  Achaia. 
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IX  By  some  of  the  ancient  writers  the  Peloponnesus  was  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  leaf  of  the  plane-tree,  being  indented  by  numerous  bays  on  all  sides. 
The  modern  appellation  Morta  is  derived  either  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  the  peninsula  to  a  mulberry  leaf,  or  from  the  mulberry  trees  introduced  in 
modern  times  to  supply  the  silk-worms  with  food. 

III.  The  Peloponnesus  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sinus  Corinthtacus, 
on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Ionium,  on  the  south  by  the  Mare  Libycum,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Mare  Myrtoum  and  Mgetuxn.  The  indentations  along  its  coasts 
form  fire  large  bays,  namely,  the  Cyperissios  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of  Arcadia  ;  the 
Messeniacas  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of  Coron ;  the  Laconicus  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of  Co- 
lokythta  ;  the  Argohcus  Sinus,  now  Golf  of  Nauplta ;  and  the  Saronicus  Sinus, 
now  Gulf  of  Engia. 

TV.  Peloponnesus  contains  but  one  small  lake,  that  of  Stymphalus,  now  the 
Lake  of  Zaraka.  Its  principal  mountains  are  CyUine,  on  the  confines  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Achaia ;  Erymantkus,  in  Arcadia  -,  Olcnus,  in  the  same  country,  and 
Taygetuty  in  Laconia.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Alpheus,  running  through 
Arcadia  and  Elis ;  the  Eurbtas,  in  Laconia ;  and  the  Pamisus,  in  Messenia. 
These  will  be  more  particularly  alluded  to  hereafter,  and  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to. 

V.  The  Peloponnesus  was  subdivided  into  the  following  countries  :  1.  Co- 
Tinthia.    2.  Achaia.   3.  Elis.    4.  Messenia.   5.  Laconia.  6.  Argdlis.   7.  Arcadia, 

1.  CORINTHIA. 
(A.)   Niii,  Boundaries,  &c 

I.  Corinthia  was  a  small,  but  wealthy  and  powerful  district 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Peloponnesus,  deriving  its  name  from 
Corinthus,  its  capital  city. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus, 
on  the  south  by  Argolis,  on  the  west  by  Argolis  and  Achaia, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Saronicus. 

III.  The  Corinthian  territory  was  fertile  and  well  watered. 
The  fountain  of  Pirene,  on  the  Acrocorinthus,  a  high  hill  over- 
hanging the  city,  was  celebrated  by  the  poets ;  but,  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  the  inhabitants  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  that  they  induced  the 
emperor  to  supply  them  with  water  from  the  Stymphalus  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct  twenty  miles  long. 

IV.  The  neck  of  land  between  the  Corinthian  and  Saronio 
Gulfs  was  called  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  in  its  narrowest 
part  can  not  be  less  than  six  modern  Greek  miles  (not  quite 
five  English),  whence  the  modern  name  of  Hexamili  applied 
to  a  village  and  tower  in  this  quarter.  A  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  isthmus  will  be  given  hereafter. 
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(B.)     PLACEl  IK  COBINTHU. 

1.  Corinthus,  the  capital,  built  upon  a  level  to  the  north  of 

a  steep  and  high  hill,  called  the  Acrocorinthus,  which  served 
as  a  citadel,  and  was  included  within  the  wall.  Corinth,  from 
its  favorable  situation  between  two  arms  of  the  sea,  the  Corin- 
thian and  Saronic  Gulfs,  became  the  most  wealthy  emporium 
of  ( Jreece.  Its  opulence,  and  the  confluence  of  merchants  from 
all  parts,  favored  every  thing  which  ministered  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses,  and  both  architecture  and  the  other  arts  were, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  cultivated  here  with 
the  greatest  success.  Corinth  had  three  ports,  Lechccnm,  Cen- 
chn  (V,  and  Schanus.  Lechccum,  the  nearest  of  them,  was  on 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  was  connected  with  the  city  by  two 
parallel  walls,  which  were  partly  destroyed  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians B.C.  393.  This  harbor,  which  Leake  conceives  to  have 
been  for  the  most  part  artificial,  is  now  nearly  filled  up,  all  that 
remains  of  it  being  a  lagoon  near  the  supposed  site.  The  har- 
bor of  Cenchren?  was  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  havo  been  connected  with  the  city.  It  was,  however, 
a  more  considerable  place  than  Lcchirum,  and  contained  several 
temples.  The  modern  name  is  Cechrias  (Ke^/watc).  A  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Cenchrese  was  a  small  bay  called  Schomus, 
forming  the  third  harbor.  Here  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus;  and  a  kind  of  land-carriage,  called  the  Diolcus,  was 
established  from  the  harbor  of  Selia-nus  to  the  eastern  extremi- 
ty of  Port  Lechamm,  and  ships  were  run  ashore  at  one  of  these 
points,  and  dragged  to  the  other  sea.  This  work  existed  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes  ;  but  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  appears 
they  had  a  method  of  transferring  naval  operations  from  the 
Corinthian  to  the  Saronic  CJulf  without  dragging  their  ships 
across  the  isthmus.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Diolcus  was 
a  wall,  which  was  always  guarded  when  any  danger  threat- 
ened the  Peloponnesus.  The  site  of  Schuenus  is  now  called 
Cocosi.  Corinth  is  now  called  CCrintho,  or  by  an  abbreviation 
Qortho. 

Sketch  of  Corinthian  History. 

[.  Tick  earlier  name  of  Corinth  was  Ephyra,  and  under  this  name  it  was  one 
of  the  seats  of  the  JEoWc  race.  Even  in  the  time  of  Homer  it  was  called  M  the 
wealthy,"  an  epithet  which  it  acquired  from  the  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhab- 
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itants,  occasioned  by  the  favorable  situation  of  the  place,  already  alluded  to, 
which  threw  all  the  inland  carrying  trade  of  Greece  into  its  power,  while  the 
difficulty  of  weathering  Cape  Malca  (which  was  proverbial)  made  it  the  empo- 
rium of  most  of  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Italy. 

II.  About  thirty  years  after  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  is, 
about  1074  B.C.,  Ephyra  fell  into  the  power  of  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  a 
Heraclid,  who  had  slain  a  soothsayer  on  the  passage  from  Naupactua,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  separate  himself  and  his  followers  from  the  army  of  the  Do- 
rians. The  city  then  assumed  the  name  of  Corinthus,  or  the  Corinthus  of  Ju- 
piter, and  the  --Eolian  inhabitants  became  a  subject  class,  though  not  altogether 
deprived  of  their  civic  rights.  The  descendants  of  Aletes  ruled  Corinth  for  five 
generations  with  royal  power ;  hut  at  length  a  rigid  oligarchy  was  substituted 
for  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  and  the  power  was  vested  in  prytanes, 
chosen  annually  from  the  powerful  Heraclid  clan  of  the  Bacchiadae.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  and  consequently  kept 
aloof  from  all  immediate  intercourse  with  their  fellow-citizens,  whom,  besides, 
they  did  not  treat  with  much  forbearance. 

III.  In  the  year  660  B.C.,  Cypselus,  an  opulent  citizen  of  JColian  descent, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  lower  orders,  overthrew  the  oligarchy  without 
much  difficulty,  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  His  son  Periander,  who 
succeeded  to  his  authority,  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  early  history 
of  Greece.  His  reputation  for  wisdom  (by  which  we  must  understand  that 
practical  wisdom  which  consists  in  governing  men)  procured  him  a  place  among 
the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  Upon  his  death  in  579  B  C  ,  his  power  devolved  on 
one  of  his  relatives,  who,  after  three  years,  was  deposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
The  former  constitution  was  then  restored,  but  doubtless  much  modified,  and 
Corinth  remained  an  oligarchical  state  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
BC. 

*^  IV.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  was  in  some  measure  brought  about  by 
them,  the  Corinthians  were  stanch  supporters  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  Like  the  other  states  of  Greece,  Corinth  felt  the 
influence  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and  was  garrisoned  by  Macedonians  under 
Antigonus,  but  liberated  by  Aratus.  The  Corinthians  took  the  lead  in  the  Achaj- 
an  confederacy,  and  were  at  first  allies  of  the  Romans,  but  at  last  the  temptation 
Held  out  by  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  pretext  furnished  by  some  insults 
which  the  Corinthians  had  offered  to  the  Roman  embassy,  led  to  the  destruction 
and  plunder  of  the  city  by  L.  Mummius,  in  146  B.C.,  according  to  an  express 
decree  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Many  works  of  art  were  destroyed,  but  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  and  statues  were  removed  to  Rome,  and  contributed  to  en- 
courage a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Italy. 

V.  Corinth  was  restored  by  Julius  Cesar  about  one  hundred  years  after  its 
conquest  by  Mummius,  and  peopled  with  freedmen,  who  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  a  Colonia.  Little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  city  but  the  ruins  of  a  Doric 
temple,  probably  the  oldest  existing  specimen  of  that  style. 

VI.  The  colonies  of  Corinth  were  very  numerous,  but,  as  has  been  justly  re- 
marked by  Mu  Her,  they  were  all  sent  out  from  Iiecheum,  and  confined  to  seas 
west  of  the  isthmus.  The  most  celebrated  were  Syracuse  and  Corcyra.  Pc- 
tidaja,  in  Pallene,  however,  is  an  exception  to  Muller's  remark. 

2.  Crommyon,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  east  of  Schcenus,  and 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  a  wild  boar  destroyed 
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by  Theseus.    The  little  hamlet  of  Kindt  a  is  generally  thought 

to  occupy  its  site,  though  Leake  makes  them  to  be  at  some 
distance  from  each  other.  3.  Tenea,  in  the  interior  of  Corin- 
thia,  south  of  Corinthus,  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  some 
Trojan  oaptives  brought  from  Tenedoe  by  the  Greeks.  It  was 
also  celebrated  as  the  place  where  CEdipus  was  brought  up  by 
his  supposed  father  Polybus.  Its  inhabitants  could  likewise 
boast  that  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists  who  followed  Ar- 
ch ias  to  Syracuse  were  their  fellow-citizens.  This  small  town 
became  latterly  so  prosperous  that  it  assumed  a  government 
of  its  own,  distinct  from  that  of  Corinth ;  and  having  wisely 
submitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Roman  power,  it  was 
preserved  from  the  destruction  which  overwhelmed  that  un- 
fortunate city.  We  shall  terminate  our  account  of  Corinth  u 
by  some  remarks  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

The  tcdiousness  and  expense  attending  tbe  usual  mode  of  drawing  ships 
across  the  isthmus,  by  means  of  machinery,  from  Schamus  to  Lecbieum,  led  to 
frequent  attempts,  at  various  periods,  for  effecting  a  junction  between  the  two 
seas ;  but  all  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  According  to  Strabo,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetcs  abandoned  the  enterprise,  because  it  was  found  that  the  two  gulfs 
were  not  on  the  same  level.  We  read  of  the  attempt  haring  been  made  before 
bis  time  by  Penandcr  and  Alexander,  and,  subsequently  to  Demetrius,  by  Julius 
Cwsar,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Herodes  Atticus.  Lucian  informs  us  that  Nero  was 
deterred  from  proceeding  by  a  representation  made  to  him,  similar  to  that  which 
Demetrius  received,  respecting  the  unequal  levels  of  tbe  two  seas.  He  adds, 
however,  a  more  probable  reason ;  the  troubles,  namely,  that  were  excited  by 
Vindex  in  Gaul,  and  which  occasioned  Uic  emperor's  hasty  return  from  Greece 
to  Italy.  Travellers  inform  us  that  some  remains  of  the  canal  undertaken  by 
the  Roman  emperor  are  yet  visible,  reaching  from  the  sea,  northeast  of  Lechae- 
um,  about  half  a  mile  across  the  isthmus. 

We  hear,  also,  of  various  attempts  made  to  raise  fortifications  across  the  isth- 
mus for  the  Peloponnesus  when  threatened  with  invasion.  The  first  under- 
taking of  the  kind  was  made  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Many  years  after, 
the  Lacedemonians  and  their  allies  endeavored  to  fortify  the  isthmus  from 
Cenchrcae  to  Lecbieum  agaist  Epaminondas,  but  this  measure  was  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  conduct  and  skill  of  that  general,  who  forced  a  passage  across 
the  Oneian  Mountains.  Cleomencs  also  threw  up  trenches  and  lines  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Macedonians  under  Antigonus  Doson  from  penetrating  into  the 
peninsula. 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  derived  great  celebrity  from  the  games  which  were 
held  there  every  five  years  in  honor  of  Palaemon  or  Melicerta,  and  subsequently 
Of  Neptune. 
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2.  A  C  H  A I  A. 

4 

(A.)   Name,  Sec. 

I.  Achaia  was  first  called  Mgialus,  either  from  a  hero  of 
that  name,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  maritime  situation  of 
the  country  (alyiakds,  "  shore"),  since  it  lay  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  a 
Pelasgio  race,  who  became  afterward  blended  with  a  large  Io- 
nian colony,  and  the  name  of  the  country  was  then  changed  to 
Ionia,  and  also  JEgialean  Ionia. 

II.  Eighty  yearns  after  the  war  of  Troy  (B.C.  1104),  when 
the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  took  place,  a  numer- 
ous body  of  Achcei,  driven  from  Laconia  and  Argolis,  retreated 
to  JEgialean  Ionia,  drove  out  the  Ionians,  and  gave  the  country 
the  name  of  Achaia. 

III.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  the  term  Achaia 
received  an  extension  in  its  signification,  principally  due  to  the 
importance  which  the  Achaean  league  had  obtained.  The  Ro- 
man province  of  Achaia  was  then  formed,  comprehending  all 
Peloponnesus,  with  northern  Greece  south  of  Thessaly.  But 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  limit  between  the 
province  of  Achaia  and  that  of  Macedonia  to  the  north  of  it. 

* 

(B.)  Boundaries. 

Achaia,  including  Sicyonia,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  on  the  south  by  Arcadia  and  Elis,  on 
the  east  by  Corinthia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Ionium. 
Sicyonia,  though,  strictly  speaking,  not  forming  a  part  of 
Achaia,  yet  seems,  from  its  early  admission  into  the  Achccan 
league,  to  belong  naturally  to  this  country. 

(C.)    Sketch  or  Acheak  Hiitorv. 

I.  The  Achsji  are  first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  ruling  people  of  the  east- 
ern and  southeastern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  From  comparing  Homer  with 
Strabo  and  Pausaniae,  we  may  infer  that  the  Achsei  came  from  Thessaly,  and 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Homer's  notion,  they  were  the 
ruling  nation  in  a  large  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  chief  people  in  the 
war  against  Troy.  Eighty  years  after  the  war  of  Troy  (B.C.  1104),  the  Dorians 
from  the  north  drove  the  Ach«ei  from  Laconia  and  Argolis.  Those  who  did  not 
leave  the  country  became  an  inferior  caste,  and  entered  into  the  condition  of  a 
conquered  people ;  but  a  large  part  retreated  to  iEgialean  Ionia,  and  expelled 
the  Ionians.    From  this  date  the  name  of  Achaia  was  given  to  that  province. 

II.  The  history  of  the  Achteans  forms  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  general 
history  of  Greece  till  aboot  B.C.  261.   During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the 
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Persians  they  took  no  part  in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea, 
nor  during  the  long  war  of  twenty-seven  years  did  they  take  any  thing  more 
than  a  forced  share  in  this  protracted  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta  At 
the  commencement  of  this  war  (B.C.  431),  they  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Pellene,  neutral ;  but  afterward  favored  the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  general  feeling  that  prevailed  in  the  peninsula. 

III.  During  the  struggles  of  the  southern  Greeks  against  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  Acha>ans  still  wished  to  remain  neutral ;  but,  like  all  weak  spec- 
tators of  a  contest  in  which  they  refuse  to  engage,  they  became  the  prey  of  the 
victorious  party,  and  suffered  under  the  Macedonians  ail  the  evils  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war.  There  would  be  little  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Achaean  states 
to  attract  attention  were  it  not  for  the  feudal  union  which  arose  out  of  these 
discordant  elements. 

IV.  Four  of  the  western  states  of  Achaia,  namely,  Dyme,  Patrae,  Tritaea,  and 
Pharae,  seeing  the  difficulties  in  which  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  involved,  formed  a  union  for  mutual  protection  B.C.  281.  Five  years  after- 
ward, J^gium  ejected  its  garrison,  and  Bura  killed  its  tyrant,  which  examples 
moved  Iseas,  who  was  then  tyrant  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Ccrynea,  to  sur- 
render his  authority  and  save  his  life.  These  three  towns  joined  the  new  league. 
In  B.C.  251,  Aratus,  having  delivered  Sicyon,  which  was  not  properly  an  Achaean 
town,  brought  it  over  to  the  confederacy.  In  B.C.  243,  Corinth  was  added  to 
the  confederacy,  and  Megara,  Epidaurus,  and  Trcezene  joined  it  not  long  after. 
Other  accessions,  including  Sparta  herself,  followed.  But  the  Romans,  having 
humbled  Philip  II.  of  Macedonia,  and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent 
king,  proceeded  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  confederacy,  which  was  easily 
efTected  by  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parties  that  had  for  some  time  been 
growing  up  in  the  Greek  citiee.  The  league  finally  fell  with  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  the  Roman  general  Mummius,  and  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia, 
already  referred  to,  was  established. 

(D.)    Places  in  Achaia. 

1.  Sicyon,  capital  of  the  district  Sioyonia,  and  dne  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  existed,  under  the 
names  of  JEgialea  and  Mccone,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Pe- 
lops  in  the  peninsula.  The  Sicyonians  were  conquered  by  the 
Dorians  and  Heraclidee,  and  afterward,  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  espoused  the  cause  of  Sparta.  This  city  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  and  also  for  its  manufacture 
of  slippers.  These  last  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  effeminate 
and  luxurious.  The  modern  name  of  Sicyon  is  Basilico.  A 
short  distance  to  the  southeast  was  the  River  Asopus,  now  Ba- 
silico, on  whose  banks  were  celebrated  the  games  instituted  by 
Adrastus  in  honor  of  Apollo.  2.  Crossing  the  Sythas,  now 
Xylo  Castro,  we  come  next  to  Pellene,  situate  on  a  lofty  and 
precipitous  hill,  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  Peileni- 
ans  alone  first  aided  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.    They  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  their 
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neighbors  the  Phliasians  and  Sicyonians.  Pellene  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  cloaks,  which  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  riders  in  the  gymnastic  games  held  there  in 
honor  of  Mercury.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  near  the  mod- 
ern Tricala.  The  harbor  of  Pellene  was  Aristonautce,  so  called 
from  the  Argonauts  having  touched  there  in  the  course  of  their 
voyage.  3.  JEgira,  to  the  northwest,  called  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod Hyperesia,  but  which  changed  its  name,  according  to 
Pausania8,  from  the  following  circumstance.  The  Ionians, 
who  had  colonized  the  city,  being  attacked  by  a  superior  num- 
ber of  Sicyonians,  collected  a  large  herd  of  goats,  and,  having 
tied  fagots  to  their  horns,  set  them  on  fire,  when  the  enemy, 
conceiving  the  besieged  to  have  received  re-enforcements,  hastily 
withdrew.  From  these  goats  (dnd  tuv  alyuv)  Hyperesia  took 
the  name  of  iEgira  (Afyefpa),  though  its  former  appellation  nev- 
er fell  into  total  disuse.  The  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  a  woody  hill 
above  the  spot  now  called  Bloubouki.  To  the  left  are  the  ruins 
of  the  port,  choked  with  sand.  The  black  posts  on  the  two 
piers  have  occasioned  the  name  of  Mavro  Lithari.  To  the  west 
of  i$3gira  was  the  River  Crdthis,  now  Acratha,  which  descend- 
ed from  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  Arca- 
dia. It  was  from  this  stream  that  the  Italian  Crathis,  which 
flowed  between  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  derived  its  appellation. 

4.  JBga,  on  the  banks  of  the  Crathis,  near  its  mouth,  and 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Homer.  In  Strabo's  time  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  inhabit- 
ants having  been  removed  to  jEgira,  when  their  territory  was 
annexed  to  that  of  /ISgium.  5.  Bura,  to  the  northwest.  It 
was  one  of  the  twelve  original  Achaean  cities,  and  stood  at  first 
close  to  the  sea,  but,  having  been  destroyed  with  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Hclice  by  a  violent  earthquake,  the  surviving  inhab- 
itants rebuilt  it  afterward,  about  forty  stadia  from  the  coast, 
and  near  the  small  river  Buraicus,  now  the  Calavrita.  On 
the  banks  of  this  river  was  a  cave  consecrated  to  Hercules,  and 
also  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  usually  consulted  by  the  throwing 
of  dice.  According  to  Geil,  the  whole  country  in  this  quarter 
exhibits  strong  marks  of  the  violence  of  earthquakes.  6.  Helice, 
near  Bura,  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia.  It  was  here 
that  the  general  meeting  of  the  Ionians  was  convened,  while 
thoy  were  yet  in  possession  of  the  country.    A  prodigious  influx 
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of  the  sea,  caused  by  a  violent  earthquake,  overwhelmed  and 
completely  destroyed  this  place  two  years  before  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  B.C.  373.  Vestiges  of  the  submerged  city  were  to  be 
seen  long  after.  This  disaster  took  plaoe  during  the  night,  and 
the  city  and  all  that  lay  between  it  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
twelve  stadia,  were  inundated  in  an  instant.  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  all  perished. 

7.  Cerynear  to  the  right  of  and  near  Helice.  It  afforded  a 
refuge  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mycenae  when  their  city  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Argives.  Marcus  of  Cerynea  was  the 
first  prretor  of  the  Acbeean  league.  Near  it  flowed  the  River 
Cerynites,  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Bokhusia.  This  river 
rose  in  Mount  Cerynea,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  8.  Mgium, 
to  the  northwest,  near  the  coast,  and  now  Vostizza.  The 
states  of  Achaia  held  their  general  assemblies  here,  until  a  law 
was  made  by  Philopcemen,  by  which  each  of  the  federal  towns 
became  in  its  turn  the  plaoe  of  meeting.  9.  Rhypa,  farther 
along  the  coast,  on  the  River  Meganitas,  now  the  Gaidouriari. 
It  was  one  of  the  twelve  Achaean  cities,  but  was  no  longer  in- 
habited in  Strabo's  time.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Myscellus, 
founder  of  Crotona.  Beyond  is  the  River  Phoenix,  now  the 
Salmenico.  Leaving  Rhypa?,  we  come  to  Drepanum  Promon- 
torium,  now  Drepano,  near  which  was  port  Panormus,  and 
farther  on  was  the  more  celebrated  promontory  of  Rhium,  al- 
roady  referred  to  (page  483).  It  was  sometimes  surnamed 
Achaicttm,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Molycrian  or  uEtolian 
Rhium  on  the  opposite  coast,  called  also  Antirrhium.  The  in- 
tervening strait  was  only  seven  stadia. 

10.  Patra,  below  the  promontory  of  Rhium,  now  Patras,  and 
still  a  plaoe  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  three  towns  called  Aroe,  Anthea,  and 
Messatis,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  Ionians  when  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  country.  On  their  expulsion  by  the 
Achaji,  the  small  towns  just  mentioned  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Patreus,  a  distinguished  chieftain  of  that  people,  who,  uniting 
them  into  one  city,  called  it  by  his  name.  Its  maritime  situa- 
tion, opposite  to  the  coast  of  iEtolia  and  Aoarnania,  rendered 
it  a  very  advantageous  port  for  communicating  with  these 
countries.  It  sustained  severe  losses,  however,  in  the  Achsean 
war  from  the  Romans,  so  much  so  that  the  few  inhabitants 
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who  remained  in  it  determined  at  length  to  abandon  the  place, 
and  to  reside  in  the  neighboring  villages  and  boroughs.  Patne, 
however,  was  raised  to  its  former  flourishing  condition  after  the 
battle  of  Actium  by  Augustus,  who,  in  addition  to  its  dispersed 
inhabitants,  sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists,  chosen  from 
his  veteran  soldiers.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  large  and  pop- 
ulous town,  with  a  good  harbor.  1 1.  Olinus,  to  the  southwest, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  Achaean  towns.  It  was  deserted 
in  Strabo's  time.  12.  Dyme  or  Dymce,  the  last  of  the  Achaean 
towns  to  the  west.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Palea.  Strabo 
thinks  that  the  appellation  Dyme  has  reference  to  its  western 
situation  (dipt,  ovu,  u  to  set").  The  river  Larissus,  now  Ris- 
so  or  Mana,  formed  the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  Elis. 
13.  Trilcca,  some  distance  to  the  east,  and  the  most  inland  of 
the  twelve  Achaean  cities.  Its  remains  are  supposed  to  be  those 
at  Goumenitza,  and  are  sometimes  called  St.  Andrea,  from  a 
church  dedicated  to  that  apostle  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

3.  elis.  'y 

(A)   Boundaries,  Name,  <Scc. 

L  Elis  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Achaia,  on  the  south 
by  Messenia,  on  the  east  by  Arcadia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mare  Ionium.  It  was  separated  from  Messenia  by  the  River 
Neda,  now  the  Bouzi,  and  from  Achaia  by  the  Larissus,  now 
the  Risso,  although  originally  the  promontory  of  Araxus  was 
the  common  limit  of  Elis  and  Achaia. 

II.  Elis  was  originally  divided  into  several  districts  or  prin- 
cipalities, each  occupied  by  a  separate  clan  or  people.  Of  these 
the  Caucdnes  were  probably  the  most  ancient,  and  also  the 
most  widely  disseminated,  since  we  find  them  occupying  both 
extremities  of  the  province,  and  extending  even  into  Achaia. 
Next  to  these  were  the  Epci,  who  are  placed  by  Homer  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province,  and  next  to  Achaia.  Tho  namea 
Elis  and  Elei  are  said  to  have  come  in  at  a  later  date,  and  to 
have  been  derived  from  Eleus,  a  son  of  Endymion. 

III.  The  more  common  division  of  Elis  was  into  three  dis- 
tricts, namely,  Hollow  Elis  (KwA?)  yHXtc)  in  the  north,  Pisdtis 
in  the  middle,  and  Triphylia  in  the  south. 

IV.  Elis  was  far  the  most  fertile  and  populous  district  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  its  inhabitants  are  described  as  fond  of  ag- 
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riculture  and  rural  pursuits.  It  was  the  only  part  of  Greeoe 
in  which  the  byssus  was  known  to  grow. 

(B.)   Sketch  of  Elian  Histoby. 

I.  Prior  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  Epei  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  their  wars  with  Hercules,  who  conquered  Augeas  their  king,  and  with  the 
Pylians  commanded  by  Nestor.  They  subsequently,  however,  acquired  a  great 
accession  of  strength  by  the  influx  of  a  large  colony  from  ^Etolia,  under  the 
conduct  of  Oxylus,  and  their  numbers  were  farther  increased  by  a  considerable 
detachment  of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidc. 

II.  Iphitus,  descended  from  Oxylus,  and  a  contemporary  of  Lycurgus,  re-estab- 
lished the  Olympic  games  (838  B.C.),  though  the  Olympiads  did  not  begin  to  be 
reckoned  until  776  D  C  These  games  had  been  originally  established  by  Her- 
cules. The  Pisatse,  having  remained  masters  of  the  plain  df  Olympia  from  Xbe 
first  celebration  of  the  festival,  long  disputed  its  possession  with  the  Eleans, 
but  they  were  finally  conquered,  and  the  temple  and  presidency  of  the  pames 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  The  preponderance  obtained  by  the  latter  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  assistance  they  derived  from  Sparta,  in  return  for  the 
aid  afforded  to  that  power  in  the  Messenian  war. 

III.  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  ascendency  of  Elis  over  all  the  other 
surrounding  districts  hitherto  independent.  It  now  comprised  not  only  the 
country  of  the  Epei  and  Caucones,  which  might  be  termed  Elis  Proper,  but  the 
territories  of  Pisa  and  Olympia,  forming  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pelops,  and  the 
whole  of  Triphylia,  which  constituted  the  greater  part  of  Nestor's  dominions. 
The  Eleans  were  present  in  all  the  engagements  fought  against  the  Persians, 
and  in  the  Peloponneaian  war  zealously  adhered  to  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  when  an  open 
rupture  took  place  between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  consequence  of 
protection  and  countenance  afforded  by  the  latter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Leprajum, 
who  had  revolted  from  them.  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  Eleans  on  this 
occasion,  that  they  prohibited  the  Lacedaemonians  from  taking  part  in  the  Olym- 
pic games. 

IV.  The  Spartans  retaliated  by  frequent  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Elis, 
the  fertility  of  which  presented  an  alluring  prospect  of  booty  to  an  invading 
army.  They  were  twice  defeated,  however,  once  at  Olympia,  and  again  before 
the  city  of  Elis.  At  length  the  Eleans  sued  for  peace,  and  renewed  their  ancient 
alliance.  In  the  time  of  Philip,  they  joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but  refused 
to  fight  against  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  at  Cheronea ;  and  in  the  Lamiac 
war  they  united  with  the  other  confederates  against  Antipater. 

V.  During  the  Social  war  the  Eleans  were  the  firmest  allies  of  tho  <£tolians 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  though  they  were  on  more  than  one  occasion  basely 
deserted  by  that  people,  and  sustained  heavy  losses,  they  could  never  be  induced 
to  abandon  their  cause  and  join  the  Achean  league.  They  were  included,  how- 
ever, in  the  general  decree  by  which  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  empire. 

* 

(C.)   Places  ii»  Elis. 
t  ELIS  PROPER. 

1.  Buprdsium,  the  first  town  on  the  Elean  side  after  leaving 
the  Laxissus.   It  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief 
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cities  of  the  Epei.  Boprasdum  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  but  the  name  was  still  attached  to  a  district  on  the 
road  leading  from  Dyme  to  Elis.  This  seems  to  be  what  is 
now  called  the  plain  of  Bakouma.  2.  Myr&lnus,  another  Epean 
town,  to  the  southwest,  called  afterward  Myrtuntium.  Its 
ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Kaloteichos,  according  to  Gell. 
3.  Cyllene,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  forming  the  haven 
of  the  city  of  Elis.  It  was  the  usual  place  of  debarkation  for 
those  who  sailed  from  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  Its 
ruins  are  at  Glarentza.  The  promontory  of  Hyrmine  to  the 
west  is  now  Cape  Glarentza.  The  Chelonatas  Promontorium* 
farther  on,  formed  the  extreme  point  of  Peloponnesus  to  the 
west  It  is  now  Cape  Tornese.  Below  this  headland  is  the 
River  Peneus,  now  the  Igliaco,  to  the  south  of  which,  and  near 
its  mouth,  was  Coryne,  now  Gastouni. 

4.  Elis,  on  the  River  Peneus,  and  the  capital,  not  only  of 
this  district,  but  of  the  whole  country.  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
assert  that  it  did  not  exist  as  a  city  until  after  the  Persian  war, 
when,  according  to  Strabo,  several  previously  detached  villages 
were  united  into  one  town.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Pausanias,  and  of  the  natives  themselves,  that  Elis 
had  been  founded,  on  the  return  of  the  Heraclidee,  by  Oxylus 
the  iEtolian.  Leake  thinks  it  probable  that  the  town  of  Elis 
was  at  that  time  named  Ephyra,  and  that  it  assumed  under 
Oxylus,  who  enlarged  it,  the  name  (Elis)  which  had  before 
been  applied  to  the  district.  Cramer,  on  the  contrary,  places 
Ephyre,  which  he  makes  the  same  with  CEnoe,  on  the  coast, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Sellei's.  The  ruins  of  Elis  are  now 
termed  Palaopoli.  5.  Pylos,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Pylos  Elidis.  There  were 
two  other  places  named  Pylos,  one  in  Triphylia  and  the  other 
in  Messenia.  They  all  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  been 
tile  capital  of  Nestor.  The  Triphylian  city,  however,  appears 
to  have  had  the  best  right  to  be  so  considered.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  the  Elean  Pylos  was  Mount  Phdloe,  which  Leake 
regards  as  a  general  name,  comprising  all  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  summits  of  what  is  now  called  Mount  Olono. 
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■ 

*  PIBATIS. 

1.  Pisa,  the  capital,  on  the  Alpheus,  and  a  very  ancient  city. 
It  was  the  city  of  GEnomaus  and  Pelops,  and  originally  enjoyed 
the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  until  its  rights  were  usurp- 
ed by  the  Eleans  and  Heraclidse.  A  war  ensued,  which  ended  in 
the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  Pisa.  Cramer  places  Pisa  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheus ;  Leake,  however,  on  the  right,  in 
close  proximity  to  Olympia.  The  ruin  of  the  city  occurred  at 
so  early  a  period  as  to  fender  the  determination  of  its  site  im- 
possible at  the  present  day.  Leake's  opinion,  however,  is  prob- 
ably the  more  correct  one.  2.  Oh/mpia,  a  name  given  to  the 
aggregate  of  temples,  altars,  and  other  structures  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot 
where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  It  was  not,  as 
many  have  incorrectly  supposed,  a  city,  nor  did  it  at  all  re- 
semble one.  The  main  feature  in  the  picture  was  the  sacred 
grove  Altis,  planted,  as  legends  told,  by  Hercules,  and  which  he 
dedicated  to  Jupiter.  Throughout  the  grove  were  scattered  in 
rich  profusion  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  architectural 
sculpture  and  pictorial  skill.  The  site  was  already  celebrated 
as  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Eleans  had 
conquered  the  Pisatoe,  and  destroyed  their  city,  that  a  temple 
was  erected  to  the  god  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  The 
statue  of  Jupiter  was  the  master-piece  of  Phidias.  The  god 
was  represented  as  seated  on  Ins  throne,  composed  of  <jold, 
ebony,  and  ivory,  studded  with  precious  stones.  The  figure 
itself  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast  proportions,  that, 
though  seated,  it  almost  reached  the  ceiling.  The  head  was 
crowned  with  olive.  In  the  right  hand  it  grasped  an  image  of 
Victory,  and  in  the  left  a  sceptre  on  which  was  perched  an  eagle. 
A  conspicuous  feature  at  Olympia  was  the  Hill  of  Saturn  (Kp6- 
viov  fipoc),  often  alluded  to  by  Pindar,  and  on  the  summit  of 
which  priests  named  Basike  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every 
year  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year;  or  ralher,  the  exact  interval  at  which 
they  recurred  was  one  of  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar  months  al- 
ternately. The  period  between  two  celebrations  was  called  an 
Olympiad.  The  festival  lasted  five  days.  The  Olympic  crown 
was  of  wild  olive.    The  Olympiads  began  to  be  reckoned  from 
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the  year  776  B.C.,  in  which  year  Corcebus  was  victor  in  the 
foot-race. 

3.  Letrini,  near  the  month  of  the  Alpheus,  and  a  town  of 
great  antiqnity.  It  derived  its  name  from  Letrinus,  son  of 
Pelops.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Diana  Alphea. 
4.  Salm&ne,  northeast  of  and  near  to  the  preceding.  It  was 
also  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Salmoneus. 

3.  TRIPHtLIA. 

Thi  name  of  this  district  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  tbe  circumstance 
of  the  inhabitants  having  sprung  from  the  blending  of  three  different  races,  the 
Epei,  Minyre,  and  Eleans.  Before  the  Social  War,  the  whole  of  this  district  had 
been  reduced  by  the. Eleans ;  but  several  of  its  towns  during  that  contest  were 
taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  gave  them  up  to  tbe  Achaeans,  and  though  the 
Eleans  afterward  disputed  their  possession,  they  were  awarded  by  the  Romans 
to  the  former  people.  The  Triphylian  territory  was  rich  and  fertile,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thickly  inhabited.  The  places  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
tbe  following : 

L  Scillus  or  §cilluns,  rendered  interesting  from  Xenophon's 
having  fixed  his  abode  there  during  his  exile.  The  town  itself 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Eleans,  but  the  territory  being  after- 
Ward  wrested  from  Elis  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  made  over 
by  the  latter  to  Xenophon,  when  that  celebrated  Athenian  was 
banished  from  Athens  for  having  served  in  the  army  of  the 
younger  Cyrus.  Between  Scillus  and  the  Alpheus,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Olympia,  was  a  craggy  and  lofty  summit,  named 
Typceum,  from  which  the  law  decreed  that  those  women  should 
be  hurled  headlong  who  had  infringed  the  regulations  which 
prohibited  their  appearance  at  Olympia.  This  barbarous  sen- 
tence,  however,  was  never  carried  into  execution.  2.  Samia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Anigrus.  In  Strabo's  time  the  fortress 
of  Samicum  had  replaced  the  ancient  city.  The  River  Ani- 
grus formed  marshes  near  its  mouth,  remarkable  for  the  fetid 
odor  which  they  exhaled,  and  which  was  popularly  ascribed  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  centaur's  having  washed  in  this  stream 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  his  envenomed  shafts. 

3.  Pylos  Triphy Uncus,  to  the  southeast,  and  regarded  by 
Strabo,  with  great  probability,  as  the  city  of  Nestor,  although 
Leake  is  in  favor  of  the  Messenian  Pylos.  Notwithstanding 
its  ancient  celebrity,  this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  later 
times.    Gell  places  its  remains  at  Piskini,  about  two  miles 
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from  the  coast.  4.  Lepraum,  to  the  southeast  of  Pylos,  found- 
ed, as  was  said,  by  the  Caucones.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
strength,  and  possessed  a  rich  and  fertile  territory.  Its  ruins 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Strobilzi.  5.  Macistus,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  giving  name  at  one  time  to 
the  whole  surrounding  district.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modern  Mofkitza.  6.  Pyrgos,  the  last  town  of  Triphylia  to 
the  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Neda.  Herodotus  says  it 
was  founded  by  the  Minyrc.  Its  ruins  lie  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Neda,  near  the  Khan  of  Bouzi.  Apollodorus  seems  to  as- 
sign to  El  is  a  river  once  called  Tigres,  but  afterward  Harpys, 
from  the  fall  of  one  of  the  Harpies  into  its  stream.  The  Stro- 
phades  were  small  islands  off  the  coast,  two  in  number,  and 
which  were  fabled  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  circumstance 
of  Zetcs  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  having  returned  thence 
(0Tpt<pu>,  "  to  turn")  after  they  had  driven  the  Harpies  thither 
from  the  table  of  Phineus.    They  are  now  called  Strivali. 

* 

4.  M  ESSEN  I  A. 
(A.)    Name  and  Boundaries,  &c. 

L  Messenia,  called  also  Messene,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Messene,  the  wife  of  Polycaon,  one 
of  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is 
mere  fable. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  cast  by  Laconia,  on  the  north  by 
Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Mare 
Ionium.  It  was  separated  from  Laconia  by  the  mountain  chain 
of  Taygetus,  and  from  Elis  and  Arcadia  by  the  River  Neda, 
and  the  high  land  which  runs  between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and 
the  sources  of  the  Pamisus. 

III.  Messenia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fertile 
province  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  Euripides,  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Strabo,  speaks  of  it  as  a  land  well  watered,  very 
fertile,  with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle,  and  possessing  a  cli- 
mate neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer.  The 
lower  part  of  the  country  in  particular,  south  of  Ithome,  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  great  fertility.  Leake  de- 
scribes it  as  covered  in  the  present  day  with  plantations  of  the 
vino,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberry,  and  as  rich  in  cultivation  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 
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(B.)   Skktch  op  Mkssenian  History. 

I.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Messenia  appears  to  have  been  subject  to 
Menelaus,  with  the  exception  of  Pylos,  and  probably  part  of  the  western  coast. 
After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pylos  are  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  obtained  the  whole  of  the  country.  On  the  division  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
after  the  Dorian  conquest,  under  the  Heraclida?,  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of 
Cresphontes,  who  fixed  bis  capital  in  Stenyclerus. 

II.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a  series  of 
disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on  the  borders  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  confirmed  hatred  between  the  two  nations.  Prompted  by  this 
feeling,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  re- 
turn home  till  Messenia  was  subdued ;  and  they  commenced  the  contest  by  a 
midnight  attack  on  Ampheia,  a  frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword  This  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the 
first  Messenian  war,  the  date  of  which  was  about  743  B.C.  After  a  contest  of 
twenty  years,  during  which  the  Messenian  king  Aristodemus  distinguished  him- 
self by  deeds  of  heroic  valor,  the  Messenians  were  subdued,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Laconian  helots. 

III.  After  bearing  the  yoke  for  thirty-nine  years,  the  Messenians  took  up  arms 
against  their  oppressors  B.C.  686,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristomenes,  a  youth 
of  royal  blood.  They  were,  however,  again  subdued,  and  those  who  remained 
in  their  native  country  were  treated  with  the  greatest  rigor.  The  majority  pf 
freemen,  however,  withdrew  from  Messenia,  and  a  considerable  number,  under 
the  two  sons  of  Aristomenes,  sailed  to  Italy  and  settled  at  Rhegium.  They 
afterward  obtained  possession  of  Zancle,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
called  it  Messana,  the  Doric  form  of  Messene.   This  is  now  Messina. 

IV.  The  Messenians  again  revolted  in  B.C.  464.  This  war,  usually  called 
the  third  Messenian  war,  lasted  ten  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Mes- 
senians, who  had  occupied  the  stronghold  of  Mount  Ithome,  surrendered  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians,  who 
were  not  at  that  time  on  good  terms  with  Sparta,  gladly  allowed  them  to  settle 
at  Naupactus,  which  they  had  recently  taken  from  the  Loch  Ozols.  This  place, 
Itowever,  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  quit,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  Spartans  became  masters  of  Greece. 

V.  After,  however,  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  Epaminondas  formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  independence 
of  Messenia,  and  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  all  parts  of 
Greece,  to  invite  the  long-exiled  Messenians  to  return  to  their  native  country. 
Numbers  obeyed  the  summons,  and  in  B.C.  359  a  town  was  built  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ithome,  which  they  called  Messene.  The  independence  of  the  Messe- 
nians was  guaranteed  by  the  peace  concluded  B.C.  361 ;  and  Messenia  con- 
tinued to  remain  an  independent  state  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Achean  con- 
federacy. In  the  Messenian  state,  as  restored  by  Epaminondas,  the  ancient 
national  mannors  are  said  to  have  been  retained  ;  and  the  dialect  remained,  up 
to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  purest  Doric  that  was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

(C.)    Places  m  Mksiikia. 

1.  Cyparissia,  on  the  western  coast,  below  the  month  of  the 
River  Cyparissus.  It  is  now  Arcadhia,  and  gives  their  mod- 
ern names  to  the  river  just  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  Sinus 
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Cyparissius,  into  which  it  flows.  The  Cyparissium  Promonto- 
rium,  near  this  town,  is  now  Cape  Konello.  2.  Erana,  lower 
down  on  the  coast,  and  which  some  have  identified  with  the 
Arene  of  Homer.  Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Ordina.  Off 
this  coast,  and  a  little  to  the  south,  was  the  island  of  Prote, 
now  Proti  or  Prodano,  where  the  Athenian  fleet  anchored  pre- 
vious to  the  naval  fight  in  the  harbor  of  Pylos.  3.  Pylos  Mes- 
seniacus}  to  the  south,  and  also  on  the  coast.  It  was  situate 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^Egalous,  now  Mount  Geranio,  or  Agio 
Elidj  and  was  one  of  the  cities  named  Pylos,  which  laid  claim 
to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  capital  of  Nestor.  Strabo  is 
in  favor  of  the  Triphylian  Pylos  in  Elis,  but  Leake  of  the 
Messenian.  Pylos  answers  to  the  modern  Navarino,  and  must 
not  bo  confounded  with  Coryphasium,  the  fortress  erected  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  Pcloponnesian  war  at  one  of  the  entrances 
into  the  harbor,  and  which  corresponds  now  to  Old  Navaritw. 
The  harbor  of  Pylos  was  a  very  spacious  one,  and  was  protected 
from  the  swell  of  the  sea  by  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  having 
an  entrance  on  either  side  of  it.  It  is  now  the  best  harbor  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Bay  of  Navarino* 
This  bay  has  attained  celebrity  in  modern  times  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia.  The  island  of  Sphacteria  also  was  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
detachment  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  likewise  called  Sphagia}  which  name  it  still  retains. 

4.  Mrf/i6/ir,  lower  down  on  tho  coast.  Pausanias  calls  it 
Mothone,  and  makes  it  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  rock 
Mothon,  which  formed  the  breakwater  of  its  harbor.  It  was 
identified  by  some  with  the  Pcdasus  of  Homer,  one  of  the  seven 
towns  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  The  Emperor  Tra- 
jan especially  favored  this  town,  and  bestowed  several  privileges 
on  its  inhabitants.  Its  site  at  the  present  day  is  called  Palaio 
Mothone,  and  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  modern  Modon.  The 
(Enusscc  Insu/cc,  in  its  vicinity,  arc  now  Sapienza  and  Cabrera. 
After  doubling  the  Acritas  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Gallo,  we 
enter  the  great  Messenian  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Coron,  and 
reach,  5.  Cohnidcs,  an  Attic  colony,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  modern  Coron.  6.  jEpea,  to  the  north,  on  tho  coast,  and 
which  changed  its  name  to  Cordtic,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
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Messenians.    It  was  in  attempting  to  take  this  town,  during 

the  war  occa>ioncd  by  the  secession  n{  Messene  from  the  Achiran 
league,  that  Philopn-men  was  made  prisoner.  The  Messenian 
Gulf  was  sometimes  called  Coronirus  Sinus.  Corone  answers 
to  the  modern  Petalidi,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Co- 
ran.  Passing  the  River  Pamisus,  famed  for  the  purity  of  its 
waters,  and  now  the  Pirnatza,  we  e.,me  to,  7.  Abia\  opposite 
to  Corone,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Ira  of  Homer,  though  not  to 
he  eon  founded  with  Ira  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  It  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Hercules,  and  another  of  A  Rseulapius. 
8.  Cardamylc,  farther  south,  now  Scardamoula.  Augustus 
adjudged  it  to  belong  to  Laconia.  9.  Leuctrumy  the  last  town 
of  Messenia  on  this  coast,  and  from  its  frontier  situation  a 
source  of  dispute  between  the  Messenians  and  Laconians.  The 
ancient  site  is  still  called  Leutro. 

Advancing  into  the  interior  of  Messenin.  we  come  to,  1.  Ge- 
renia,  to  the  northeast  of  Cardamyle,  and  a  very  ancient  city, 
where,  according  to  some,  Nestor  was  educated,  and  whence 
he  derived  the  epithot  of  Gcronian.  Other  accounts,  however, 
identify  Gerenia  with  the  Enope  of  Homer.  2.  Limntz,  some 
distance  to  the  north,  sacred  to  Diana,  and  having  a  o-mple 
where  a  festival  was  celebrated  by  both  the  Messenians  and 
Laconians.  3.  Calamcc,  to  the  west,  and  near  the  modern 
Calamata.  4.  Thuria,  to  the  north,  annexed  by  Augustus  to 
Laconia,  for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony.  5.  Stent/- 
clerus,  to  the  north,  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  country 
in  the  reign  of  Cresphontes.  The  region  around  was  called  the 
Stenyclerian  plain,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  na- 
tives as  the  scene  of  the  achievements  of  Aristomenes.  6.  Mcs- 
sene,  to  the  west,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithomc,  founded,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  by  Eparninondas,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spartan  power.  Pausanias  says  that  the  walls  of  the 
city  were  the  strongest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  citadel  was  on 
Mount  Ithome,  now  Mount  Vourkano,  and  celebrated  for  the 
long  and  obstinate  defence  which  the  Messenians  there  made 
against  the  Spartans  in  their  last  revolt.  On  the  summit  was 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ithomatas,  to  whom  the  mountain  was 
dedicated.  This  citadel  and  the  Acrocorinthus  were  deemed 
the  two  strongest  places  in  Greece.  The  ruins  of  Messene  are 
still  visible  at  the  village  of  Mavrommati.    The  River  Balyra, 
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flowing  near  the  town,  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  lyre  of  Thamyris,  which  the  bard  threw  into  the  stream 
after  losing  his  sight.  It  is  now  the  Mavro  Zoumena,  and  is 
the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Pamisus. 

An/on  was  that  district  of  Messenia  which  bordered  on  Tri- 
phylia  and  part  of  Arcadia,  being  separated  from  them  by  the 
Neda.  It  contained  the  city  of  Aulon,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Neda.  Higher  up  the  river  stood  Tra,  a  mountain  fortress,  cel- 
ebrated in  the  history  of  the  Mcssenian  wars  as  the  last  strong- 
hold whither  Aristomenes  retreated,  and  which  he  so  long  de- 
fended against  tho  enemies  of  his  country. 

a.  LAC  ONI  A. 

(A.)    Name,  Boundaries,  &c 

I.  The  Greek  name  of  this  country  was  Laconic  (Aoxwvut), 
scil.  y»7).    Tho  Roman  writers,  however,  call  it  Laconia. 

II.  Laconia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Arcadia  and  Ar- 
golis,  on  the  west  by  Messcnia,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the 
Mare  Mgaum, 

HI.  Laconia  is  a  long,  narrow  valley,  running  from  north  to 
south,  and  lying  between  two  mountain  masses,  which  stretch 
from  Arcadia  to  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  western  range,  which  terminated  in  the  Promontory  of 
T(cnarus,  now  Cape  Matapan,  was  called  Taygttus,  and  the 
eastern,  terminating  in  tho  Promontory  of  Malea,  now  Cape 
S.  Angchy  was  known  by  tho  names  of  Parnon,  Thornax,  and 
Zarex.  The  whole  drainage  of  this  valley  is  collected  in  the 
River  Eurotas,  now  tho  Basilipotanio,  which  flows  from  the 
high  lands  of  Arcadia,  and  is  joined  by  the.CEnus,  a  little  above 
Sparta. 

IV.  From  its  source  to  its  junction  with  tho  CEnus,  the 
Eurotas  flows  through  a  very  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which 
near  Sparta  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  leave  room  for  little 
more  than  the  channel  of  the  river.  After  it  leaves  Sparta,  the 
hills  recede  farther  from  the  river ;  but  near  (Enoe  they  again 
approach  it  for  a  short  distance,  and  afterward  retire  to  the 
west  and  east,  toward  tho  Capes  of  Ttrnarus  and  Malea  re- 
spectively, leaving  between  them  a  plain  of  considerable  breadth, 
through  which  the  Eurotas  flows  to  the  sea. 

V.  The  snow  remains  on  the  highest  points  of  Taygetus,  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  Amyclee,  to  the  month  of  June.  The 
streams  on  the  eastern  slope  of  this  mountain  range  are  abund- 
ant. Leake  describes  the  soil  of  Laconia  as  in  general  a  poor 
mixture  of  white  clay  and  stones,  difficult  to  plough,  and  better 
suited  to  olives  than  corn.  This  description  is  in  conformity 
to  that  of  Euripides,  who  says  that  it  possessed  much  arable 
land,  but  difficult  to  work. 

VI.  Strabo  informs  us  that  there  were  some  valuable  stone 
quarries  near  Taenarus,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Taygetus ; 
and  Pausanias  also  speaks  of  the  shell-fish  on  the  coast,  which 
produced  a  dye  inferior  only  to  the  Tyrian.  Laconia  was  sub- 
ject,  in  common  with  the  southern  Countries  of  Greece,  to  earth- 
quakes, the  most  remarkable  of  which  occurred  B.C.  462,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  with  the  exception  of 
five  houses. 

Obs.  Laconia  is  well  described  by  Euripides  as  difficult  of  access  to  an  enemy. 
On  the  west  the  range  of  Taygetus  formed  almost  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any 
invading  force ;  and  on  the  north  there  were  only  two  natural  passes  by  which 
the  country  could  be  entered,  one  by  the  valley  of  the  upper  Eurotas,  as  the 
course  of  that  river  above  Sparta  may  be  termed,  and  the  other  by  the  valley 
of  the  CEnus.  Both  of  these  natural  openings  led  to  Sparta,  which  shows  how 
admirably  the  capital  was  situated  for  purposes  of  defence.  The  want  of  good 
harbors  on  the  coast  also  protected  it  from  invasion  by  Bea  ;  and  the  possession 
of  the  island  of  Cythera,  at  the  Sinus  Laconicus,  was  therefore  always  consid- 
ered by  the  Lacedaemonians  as  a  point  of  great  importance. 

(B.)   Sketch  or  Laoowian  History. 

I.  According  to  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  Laconia,  the  Leleges  were  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Lelex,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Mules,  who  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Eurotas.  This  last  monarch,  dying 
without  issue,  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  Lacedsmon,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Taygeta,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas.  The  sovereignty  is  said 
to  have  remained  in  this  family  till  shortly  before  the  Trojan  war,  when  the  de- 
scendants of  Pelops,  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  obtained  possession  of  the  coun- 
try by  marrying,  the  former  Helen,  the  latter  Clytemnestra,  daughters  of  Tyn- 
dareus,  tbe  last  monarch  of  the  ancient  dynasty.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  we  find  the  country  in  the  possession  of  the  Achaeans,  who  undoubtedly 
settled  in  Laconia  at  a  very  early  period,  and  probably  conquered  tbe  Leleges. 
Menelaus  was  succeeded  by  Orestes,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Hermione, 
and  Orestes  by  Tisamenus,  during  whose  reign  the  Peloponnesus  was  invaded 
by  the  Dorians. 

II.  Tbe  Heraclids  established  a  double  dynasty  of  two  kings  at  Sparta ;  for 
as  neither  the  mother  nor  the  Delphic  oracle  could  decide  which  of  the  twin 
sons  of  Aristodemus,  namely,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  was  first  born,  tbe  coun- 
try of  Laconia  was  assigned  to  them  in  common ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  descendants  of  both  should  succeed  them.  The  previous  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, had  little  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  arrival  of  these  foreigners,  whose  fierce 
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disputes  under  seven  rulers  of  both  houses  distracted  the  country  with  eivif 
feuds,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  involved  in  constant  wars  with  its  neigh- 
bors. The  royal  authority  was  continually  becoming  feebler,  and  the  popular 
power  was  increased  by  these  divisions,  until  Lycurgus  came  upon  the  scene 
This  distinguished  man,  the  only  individual  in  whom  both  parties  confided,  es- 
tablished a  new  constitution  for  Sparta  about  880  B.C. 

III.  Lacedsmon  now  acquired  new  vigor,  which  was  manifested  in  her  wars 
with  her  neighbors,  particularly  with  the  Messcnfans,  whose  country  was  sub- 
jugated. The  battle  of  Thermopyls  gave  Sparta  so  much  distinction  among  the 
Greeks,  that  even  Athens  consented  to  yield  the  command  of  the  confederate 
forces  by  land  and  sea  to  the  Spartans.  Pausanias  gained,  in  consequence,  the 
celebrated  victory  of  Platsjoe,  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  Grecian  army  and  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  king  Leotychides,  and  the  Athenian  general 
Xanthippus,  defeated  the  Persians  at  Mycak 

IV.  With  the  rise  of  the  political  importance  of  Sparta,  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  nation  was  developed.  The  power  of  the  kings  was  gradually  limited, 
while  that  of  the  ephori  was  increased.  After  the  Persians  had  been  victori- 
ously repelled,  the  Grecian  states,  having  now  acquired  warlike  habits,  earned 
on  hostilities  against  each  other ;  jealousy  arose  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
and  the  Peloponnesian  war  ensued,  B.C.  431.  This  ended  in  the  ascendency 
of  Sparta,  and  the  entire  humiliation  of  her  rivaL  The  Spartans  next  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  the  Persian  throne  was  shaken  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Agesilaus  ;  but  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  some  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian states,  were  instigated  by  Persian  gold  to  declare  war  against  Sparta,  and 
Agesilaus  was  recalled.  This  commander  defeated  the  Thebans  at  Coronea ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Conon,  the  Athenian  commander,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Spartan  fleet  at  Cnidus,  and  took  fifty  galleys.  To  this  contest  succeeded, 
after  some  interval,  the  celebrated  Thcban  war,  in  which  Epaminondas  broke 
the  power  of  Sparta,  and  this  state  thenceforth  ceased  to  act  a  prominent  part 
in  Greece. 

V.  The  Macedonian  power  now  gained  the  ascendency,  and  Sparta,  along 
with  the  other  states,  was  compelled  to  succumb.  Luxury  and  licentiousness 
after  this  began  to  make  gradual  inroads,  and  after  Cleomenes  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  stem  tho  torrent,  the  state  fell  under  the  power  of  the  tyrants  Ma- 
chanidas  and  Nabis.  Its  final  downfall,  however,  was  effected  by  the  Achaeans 
and  Romans,  and,  on  being  compelled  to  join  the  Achaean  league,  it  passed 
eventually  with  that  confederacy  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 

VI.  Tnder  the  Roman  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  enjoyed  a  greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  than  was  allowed  to  the  other  provinces  of  Greece,  being,  says 
Strabo,  regarded  rather  as  allies  than  as  subjects.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
nation,  consisting  of  several  maritime  towns,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Eleuthcro- Lacbnes,  or  Free  Laconians,  conferred  upon  it  by  Augustus,  together 
with  other  privileges,  for  the  zeal  which  its  inhabitants  had  early  testified  in 
favor  of  the  Romans. 

VII.  Laconia  is  said  to  have  once  contained  one  hundred  towns.  When  the 
Dorians  conquered  it,  they  selected  Sparta  for  the  place  of  their  own  residence, 
and  permitted  the  rest  of  the  province  to  be  occupied  by  a  mixed  population 
composed  of  Dorians  and  other  strangers,  and  of  the  Achaeans  the  previous  in- 
habitants. The  Dorians  who  held  Sparta  received  from  their  city  the  name  of 
Spartan* ;  the  Laconians  who  inhabited  the  surrounding  towns  were  termed 
nrpioiKot.  The  name  of  Lattdamonians  was  common  to  both.  The  leeptoutoi 
were  treated  generally  with  great  oppression,  and  held  their  towns  as  subjects 
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or  vassals  of  the  Spartans.  Tbey  formed,  however,  a  part  of  the  military  force, 
and  were  sometimes  even  placed  in  offices  of  trust.  The  slaves  were  called 
Helots.  These  Helots  were  originally  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laconian 
towns  reduced  to  slavery ;  but  their  name  was  afterward  communicated  to  those 
Messenians  who  remained  in  the  country  after  the  second  Messenian  war. 

(C)    Places  i  w  Laconia. 

After  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Pantisus,  which  separated 
Laconia  from  Messenia,  we  come  to,  1.  Pephnus,  now  Pekno, 
according  to  Cramer.  Leake  plaoes  it  at  the  harbor  of  Platza. 
Opposite  to  it  was  a  little  island,  also  called  Pephnus,  in  which 
the  Dioscuri  were  said  to  have  been  born.  2.  Thalama,  now, 
according  to  Gell,  C alamo.  3.  (Stylus,  lower  down,  now  Vu 
tulo.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Serapis.  4.  Messa,  some  dis- 
tance below,  and  mentioned  by  Homer.  Cramer  makes  it  an- 
swer to  the  modern  Maino,  but  Leake  to  the  harbor  of  Me* 
zapo.  5.  Tamdrum,  to  the  east  of  the  Thyrides  Promontorium, 
or  Cape  Grosso.  It  was  called  Ca:nepolis  at  a  later  period, 
under  the  Roman  sway,  and  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Eleu- 
thero- Laconic  confederation.  The  ruins  are  near  Cyparisso. 
Doubling  the  promontory  of  Tsenarus,  now  Cape  Matapan,  and 
entering  the  Sinus  Laconious,  sometimes  called  Qythedtes  Si- 
nus, now  the  Gulf  of  Colokythia,  we  meet  with  no  place  of  im- 
portance until  we  come  to,  6.  Gythium,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  as  the  port  of  Sparta, 
from  which  it  was  distant  two  hundred  and  forty  stadia.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  was  the  nearest  point  to  embark  from  for 
the  island  of  Crete.  The  site  is  now  called  Paleeopoli,  but  no 
habitation  is  left  upon  it.  The  small  island  of  Cranac  lay  off 
this  place,  alluded  to  by  Homer,  according  to  some,  in  his  ao- 
oount  of  the  abduction  of  Helen.  It  is  now  Marathonnisi. 
Some,  however,  lay  the  scene  of  this  adventure  in  the  island 
of  Helena  or  Maoris,  off  the  coast  of  Attica. 

7.  Helos,  to  the  east,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  having  revolted  against  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidre,  were 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  called  Helots,  which  name  was  after- 
ward extended  to  the  various  people  who  were  held  in  bondage 
by  the  Spartans.  Polybius  says  that  the  district  of  Helos  was 
the  most  extensive  and  fertile  part  of  Laconia.  But  the  coast 
was  marshy,  from  which  circumstance  it  probably  derived  its 
name  (£Aoo  "  a  marsh").    The  site  is  uncertain,  probably  near 
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Print ko.  8.  Cyparissia,  according  to  Strabo,  situate  on  a  pen- 
insula. It  lay  to  the  south  of  Helos,  and  its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  modern  fortress  of  Rupino  or  Rampano,  some- 
times called  Castel  Kyparissi.  Doubling  the  promontory  of 
Onugnathus,  we  enter  the  Sinus  Bceaticus,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Vathika,  off  which,  to  the  southwest,  lay  the  island  of  Cythera* 
now  Cerigo,  celebrated  as  having  received  Venus  on  her  birth 
from  the  sea.  According  to  Eustathius,  it  was  once  called 
Porphyris,  from  the  quantity  of  purple-yielding  shell-fish  found 
on  its  shores.  This  island  was  of  great  importance  to  Sparta, 
since  its  harbors  sheltered  the  Spartan  fleets,  and  afforded  pro- 
tection to  merchant  vessels  against  the  attacks  of  pirates.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the 
Spartans  were  in  consequence  exposed  to  much  annoyance  from 
the  ravaging  of  the  coast  of  Laconia.  The  principal  town  was 
also  called  Cythcra  ;  the  principal  harbor  was  called  Scandea, 
and  Ls  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Returning  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  we  come  to,  9.  Basce,  on 
the  Sinus  Bceaticus,  and  giving  name  to  it.  The  site  is  now 
called  Vathika.  Doubling  the  Promontory  of  Malea,  now  Cape 
St.  Angelo  or  Malio,  we  pass  to,  10.  Epidclium,  now,  accord- 
ing to  Cramer,  S.  Angcio.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modern  Cape 
Kamili.  11.  Epidaurus  Limera,  to  the  north,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Argives,  to  whom,  at  one  time,  this  whole 
coast,  as  far  as  the  Malean  promontory,  belonged.  This  place 
contained  a  celebrated  temple  of  iEsculapius.  Its  site  is  now 
called  Paicca  Monembasia.  The  modern  Monembasia,  which 
lies  a  little  to  the  south,  appears  to  correspond  to  the  ancient 
Minoa. 

12.  Sparta,  sometimes  called  Laccdccmon,  was  the  oapital 
of  Laconia,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea.  Sparta  was  built  in  a  plain  of  some  ex- 
tent, and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eurotas,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  smaller  stream,  called  the  Knakion,  now  Trypiotiko. 
Polybius  describes  it  as  of  a  circular  form,  and,  though  situate 
in  a  plain,  containing  within  it  several  rising  grounds  and  hills. 
Homer  calls  it  the  '•hollow  Laceda?mon,"  from  the  mountain 
ranges  by  which  the  plain  is  surrounded.  Sparta  was  not  reg- 
ularly fortified  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  interference  in  Greece, 
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though  fortifications  had  been  hastily  thrown  up  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Demetrius  Polioroetes  (B.C.  280)  and  Pyrrhus  (B.C. 
272).  It  was  at  last  completely  surrounded  with  walls  by 
order  of  Appius,  the  Roman  legate.  The  ruins  are  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  modern  Mistra.  The  villages  of  Ma- 
gUla  and  Psykhik6  occupy  a  part  of  the  immediate  site.  Sparta 
was  much  subject  to  earthquakes,  and,  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  only  five  houses  were  left 
standing. 

13.  Therapne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and  south- 
east of  Sparta.  Here  were  to  be  seen  the  temple  of  Menelaus 
and  his  tomb,  as  well  as  that  of  Helen.  The  ruins  are  near 
the  village  of  Amphisu.  14.  Amyclce,  south  of  Sparta,  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Eurotas.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Laconia,  having  been  founded  long  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Dorians.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  the  Amyoltean 
Apollo.  Hyaointhus,  the  favorite  of  Apollo,  was  fabled  to  haw 
been  buried  here.  It  was  also  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  who,  according  to  another  legend,  were  born 
on  the  island  of  Pephnus.  The  country  around  was  beautifully 
wooded,  and  is  so  still  at  the  present  day.  Leake  places  the 
site  of  Amy  eke  at  Aia  Kyriaki.  15.  Selldsia,  some  distance 
to  the  north  of  Sparta,  near  the  confluence  of  the  CEnus  and 
Gongylus,  in  a  valley  confined  between  two  mountains,  named 
Euas  and  Olympus.  It  commanded  the  only  road  by  which 
an  army  could  enter  Laconia  from  the  north,  and  was  there- 
fore a  position  of  great  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
According  to  Boblaye  and  Ross,  its  site  is  near  the  Khan  of 
Krevata.    Leake,  however,  plaoes  it  more  to  the  south. 

6.  ARGOLIS. 
(A)   Nam*,  Bodxdaiiii,  Ac. 

L  Arg&lis  derived  its  name  from  the  Pelasgio  term  Argos, 
which  properly  meant  "a  plain,"  but  which  served  also  to  in- 
dicate as  well  the  district  of  country  afterward  called  Argolis, 
as  the  city  situate  therein.  Argos,  too,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  Peloponnesus. 

II.  Argolis  was  of  a  peninsular  shape  for  the  most  part,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia,  on  the 
west  by  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  Laconia  and  the  Sinus  Ar- 
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golicus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Napoli,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus 
Saronicus,  now  Gulf  of  Engia.  Its  greatest  length,  measured 
in  a  straight  line  along  its  western  frontier,  was  nearly  thirty- 
eight  miles,  and  the  peninsular  part  of  it  varied  from  twenty- 
five  to  eleven  miles  in  breadth. 

III.  Argolis  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  run 
nearly  in  a  continued  line  through  the  peninsula,  from  Mount 
Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  on  its  northwestern  frontier,  in  an  eastward 
direction  to  the  promontory  of  Scylkcum.  These  mountains 
are  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  through  which  flow  rivulets, 
generally  dry  during  summer.  The  ancient  name  of  part  of 
this  ridge  was  Arachrusus,  which  was  crossed  by  the  road  from 
Argos  to  Epidaurus.  The  valleys  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
greatest  breadth  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge,  but  none  of 
them  are  of  any  great  extent.  That  in  which  Argos  and  My- 
cenas  were  situate  is  the  largest,  and  through  it  flowed  the 
Inaehus.  The  coast  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  with  numerous 
indentations,  and  is  generally  low.  The  only  good  harbor  was 
Nauplia,  now  Napoli  di  Romania,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus 
Saronicus. 

(B.)   Sketch  or  Akqiye  Histoet. 

I  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Argolis  were  Pelasgi.  The  term  Argot  itself 
was  one  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  we  find  it  applied  to  cities  in  Thessaly  and  other 
quarters  of  Greece,  once  in  the  occupation  of  this  people.  On  the  arrival  of 
Danaus,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  arc  reported  to 
have  changed  their  ancient  appellation  of  Pelasgj  to  that  of  Danai.  At  that 
time  the  whole  of  what  was  afterward  called  Argolis  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  one  sovereign  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  two  generations,  a  division  took 
place,  by  which  Argos  and  its  territory  were  allotted  to  Acrisius,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Danaus,  while  Tiryns  and  the  maritime  country  became  the  inher- 
itance of  his  brother  Prcetus.  A  third  kingdom  was  subsequently  established 
by  Perseus,  son  of  the  former,  who  founded  Mycenae.  But  these  were  all  finally 
reunited  in  the  person  of  Atreus,  son  of  Pelops,  who  acquired,  in  right  of  the 
houses  of  Pelops  and  Perseus,  which  be  represented,  possession  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  ample  territory  came  in  course  of  succession 
to  Agamemnon. 

II.  After  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  the  crown  descended  to  Orestes,  and  sub- 
sequently to  his  son  Tisamenus,  who  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  throne  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidae.  Temenus,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Hercules,  now  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty ;  but  the  Argives,  having 
acquired  a  taste  for  liberty,  curtailed  so  much  the  power  of  their  sovereigns  as 
to  leave  them  but  the  name  and  semblance  of  kings.  At  length,  having  deposed 
Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Temenid  dynasty,  they  changed  the  constitution  into  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

III.  In  toe  more  certain  historical  ages,  Argos  becomes  first  known  to  m 
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when  engaged  in  war  with  the  Spartans  respecting  the  territory  of  Thyrea. 
This  war  was  contemporaneous  with  the  capture  of  Sardes  by  Cyrus.  Before 
this  epoch  the  possessions  of  Argos  had  extended  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Ma- 
lea,  and  included  Cythera  and  other  islands.  At  a  later  period,  B.C.  493,  there 
was  another  contest  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  in  which  Argos  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  so  many  of  the  citizens  fell  in  battle,  that  the  slaves,  or  more  probably 
the  Periceci,  found  no  difficulty  in  seizing  the  government,  and  are  said  to  have 
retained  it  till  the  sons  of  their  masters  had  grown  up,  when  they  were  again 
expelled  from  the  city.  It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  Argives  took 
no  part  in  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  though  many  believed  them  to  have  been 
bribed  by  Xerxes. 

IV.  A  few  years  afterward  we  find  them  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  My- 
cenae, who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Argos;  and  had  been 
supported  for  many  years  in  their  independence  by  the  Spartans.  Mycenae  fell, 
and  never  arose  again  from  its  ruins. 

V.  Though  Argos  remained  neutral  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  her  feelings  were  at  all  times  opposed  to  the  Spartans,  and  she  at  last 
took  an  active  part  with  the  Athenians.  The  defeat,  however,  of  the  Argives 
at  Mantinea,  B.C.  418,  dissolved  the  confederacy  of  which  she  was  the  head, 
and  Argos  was  compelled  to  accept  an  aristocratic  constitution.  She  subse- 
quently shook  off  the  yoke,  and  we  find  her  assisting  the  Thebans  at  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  B.C.  362-  But  her  history  becomes  gradually  less  important ;  nor 
is  there  any  fact  worthy  of  being  noticed  till  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by 
Pyrrhus,  B.C.  272,  to  take  the  city.  It  joined  the  Achaean  league,  and  con- 
tinued to  form  a  part  of  this  confederacy  until  its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans 

(C.)   Places  in  Aeoolii. 

Advancing  from  the  Laconian  frontier,  we  come  to  the  small 
territory  of  Cynuria,  the  possession  of  which  led  to  frequent 
disputes  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives.  Its  principal  town 
was  Thyrea)  near  which  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween three  hundred  Spartans  and  an  equal  number  of  Argives. 
The  Argives  being  defeated  in  a  general  action  not  long  after, 
"  Thyrea  was  held  by  the  Spartans,  who  established  here  the 
JEg\mt(E,  upon  the  expulsion  of  that  people  from  their  island 
by  the  Athenians.  Thyrea  was  afterward  ceded  by  treaty  io 
the  Argives.  Its  site  was  probably  not  far  from  the  modern 
town  of  Astro.    The  Thyreates  Sinus  is  now  the  Bay  of  Astro. 

Leaving  Cynuria,  and  moving  upward  along  the  coast,  we 
come  to,  L  Lenta,  a  small  lake  or  marsh,  formed  by  several 
sources  whioh  discharged  themselves  into  its  basin.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Hercules  and 
the  Hydra.  The  most  famous  of  the  streams  which  formed 
this  lake  was  the  fountain  Amy  mane.  The  Lernean  Lake  is 
now  a  small  marshy  pool,  overgrown  with  reeds.  Bending  our 
course  around  the  head  of  the  bay,  we  come  next  to,  2.  Nauplia, 
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the  port  of  Argos,  now  Napoli  di  Romania.  Both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  this  has  been  an  important  harbor,  and,  in- 
deed, the  only  good  one  in  Argolis.  3.  Argos,  to  the  north- 
west, inland,  and  still  preserving  its  name.  It  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  oldest  city  of  Greece.  The  walls  of  this  city 
were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  or,  in  other  words, 
were  of  Cyclopean  structure.  It  was  also  protected  by  two  cit- 
adels, situated  on  towering  rocks,  and  surrounded  by  fortifica- 
tions equally  strong.  The  principal  one  was  named  Larissa. 
Argos  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Inaohus.  In  Strabo's  time  it 
was  inferior  only  to  Sparta  in  extent  and  population.  An  ac- 
count of  the  River  Inachus  has  already  been  given  (p.  479). 

4.  Mycencc,  to  the  northeast  of  Argos,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Perseus  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Acrisius. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Pelopida?,  and  under  Agamemnon  at- 
tained to  its  highest  degree  of  opulence  and  power.  It  was  at* 
tacked  and  captured  by  the  people  of  Argos,  B.C.  468,  who 
levelled  it  with  the  ground,  and  enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  war  arose  from  a  dispute  rel- 
ative to  the  Temple  of  Juno,  which  was  common  to  the  two  re- 
publics. Modern  travellers  have  given  a  full  and  interesting 
account  of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  among  which  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  subterranean  chamber,  called  by  Pausanias  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus.  The  Gate  of  the  Lions  still  remains  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  was  when  seen  by  Pausanias,  and  also 
a  magnificent  wall  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  The  ruins  are  close 
to  the  village  oiKrabata.  5.  Tiryns  or  Tirynthus,  to  the  south- 
east of  Argos,  and  celebrated  for  its  massive  walls.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  King  Proctus,  brother  of  Acrisius,  who, 
as  Strabo  reports,  employed  for  the  construction  of  his  citadel 
workmen  from  Lyoia,  or,  in  other  words,  Cyclopean  builders. 
Tiryns  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  Hercules.  Alcmena, 
his  mother,  was  daughter  of  Electryon,  a  descendant  of  Prcetus, 
and  the  crown  would  have  devolved  on  her  husband  Amphitryon 
had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelus,  king  of  Argos.  Her- 
cules, however,  afterward  regained  possession  of  his  inheritance, 
whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  Tirynthius.  This  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Argives,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Argos.  The  ruins  are  still  very  imposing.  The 
general  form  of  the  citadel  is  said  to  be  that  of  a  ship  or  boat. 
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6.  Hermidne,  on  the  southeastern  coast,  and  some  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  Scyllaeum  Promontorium.  According  to. 
Herodotus,  it  was  founded  by  the  Dryopes.  This  place  was 
one  of  considerable  importance,  and  contained  many  temples, 
one  of  which,  that  of  Ceres,  was  famed  for  its  affording  an  in- 
violable refuge  to  suppliants.  Not  far  from  this  was  a  cave 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  regions.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  this  speedy  descent  to  Orous  that  the  Her- 
mionians,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  omitted  to  put  a  piece  of  money 
into  the  mouths  of  their  dead.  Lasus,  an  early  poet  of  some 
note,  said  to  have  been  the  instructor  of  Pindar,  was  a  native 
of  this  place.  The  ruins  are  near  Castri,  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Hydra,  the  ancient  Hydrea.  The  bay  in  front  was  called 
the  Sinus  Hermionious,  now  Gulf  of  Castri. 

This  part  of  the  Argolic  coast  was  lined  with  several  small 
islands,  of  which  we  may  name  the  following :  1.  Ape  r  dpi  a, 
now,  according  to  Cramer,  Hydron  ;  but,  according  to  Boblaye 
and  Leake,  Dhoho.  2.  Hydrea,  now  the  celebrated  commer- 
cial island  Hydra.  3.  Tiparenus,  now  Spezzia,  and  also  cel- 
ebrated for  its  commerce. 

Returning  to  the  main  land,  we  come  to,  7.  Trcezene,  north- 
east of  Hermione,  and  said  to  have  been  a  very  anoient  city. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Trcezen,  son  of  Pelops,  but  had  existed 
long  before  this  period  under  the  several  appellations  of  Orea, 
Althepia,  and  Posidonia.  Trcezene  was  the  native  place  of 
Theseus,  and  here  he  long  resided.  In  the  Persian  war,  the 
Trcezenians  received  most  of  the  Athenian  families  who  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  city.  From  the  description  which  Pau- 
sanias  has  given  of  its  buildings,  we  learn  that  it  was  still  a  flour- 
ishing town  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
ruins  are  near  the  modern  village  of  Damala.  The  harbor  of 
Trcezene  was  called  Pogon,  from  its  shape,  being  formed  by  a 
curved  strip  of  land  which  resembled  "  a  beard."  Off  this  harbor 
was  the  island  of  Calauria.  Neptune  had  a  temple  here,  which 
was  regarded  as  an  inviolable  asylum.  In  this  sanctuary  De- 
mosthenes took  refuge,  and  here  he  ended  his  existence.  Cal- 
auria is  now  called  Poro.  8.  Methone  or  Methana,  to  the  north 
of  Trcezene,  and  now  Methana  or  Mitone.  It  was  situate  on 
the  neck  of  a  peninsula.  In  its  vicinity  were  some  hot  springs, 
produced  by  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
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9.  Epidaurus,  higher  up  on  the  coast.    Its  earlier  name  was 

Epicarus,  its  founders  having  been  Carians,  as  Aristotle  report- 
ed, who  were  afterward  joined  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Attica. 
Epidaurus  was  celebrated  for  its  vines,  and  also  for  its  breed  of 
horses ;  but  its  greatest  celebrity  arose  from  its  temple  of  ^Escu- 
lapius,  which  was  the  resort  of  invalids  of  all  kinds.  It  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  iEsculapius  himself  was  said  to  have 
been  born  and  brought  up.  Leake  makes  the  site  of  Epidaurus 
correspond  to  that  of  Pidavro,  but  Boblayo  to  that  of  Nea 
Epidavros. 

10.  Lessa,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  near  Mons  Arach- 
noeus,  which  mountain  is  mentioned  by  j^Eschylus  as  the  last 
station  of  the  telegraphic  fire  by  which  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Troy  was  transmitted  to  Mycenae.  Arachnaeus  is  now  So- 
phico.  11.  Nemfa,  some  distance  to  the  northwest,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  where  the  Nemean  games  were  held.  In  its 
vicinity  was  the  haunt  of  the  lion  slain  by  Hercules.  It  was 
not  a  city,  but,  like  Olympia,  a  sacred  spot,  with  temples  and 
other  buildings.  12.  Cledna,  to  the  northeast,  situate  on  a  rock, 
and  well  fortified.  The  ruins  are  near  Kurtesi.  13.  Phlius, 
to  the  southwest,  and  properly  a  small  independent  republic, 
though  in  early  times  dependent  on  Mycenae.  Its  ruins  are 
near  Agios  Giorgios. 

J5GINA. 

I.  It  only  remains  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  island  of  JEgina,  lying  as 
it  docs  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  and  off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  From  its  position, 
therefore,  it  naturally  belongs  to  the  latter  country,  and  Homer,  moreover,  has 
ranged  its  warriors  under  the  standard  of  Diomede,  sovereign  of  Argos. 

II.  In  fabulous  times  this  island  is  said  to  have  home  the  name  of  .tnone, 
which  it  afterward  exchanged  for  that  of  .Egina,  daughter  of  Asopus,  and 
mother  of  ,Eacus,  and  the  long  line  of  heroes  descended  from  him.  The  re- 
nown of  the  ..Eacidtr,  indeed,  reflected  no  small  glory  on  the  country  which  had 
given  them  birth,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  its  inhabitants.  .Egina 
subsequently  received  colonies  from  Crete,  Argos,  and  Epidaurus.  The  Cretan 
establishment  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Minos  ;  that  of  Argos  to  the  period 
in  which  Phidon  was  tyrant  of  that  city ;  while  the  Epidaurians  who  crossed 
over  into  the  island  were  a  detachment  of  those  Dorians  who  had  left  Argos 
under  Dciphontes,  to  settle  at  Epidaurus. 

III.  ^gina  soon  became  distinguished  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  extensive  commerce  and  its  powerful  navy  enabled  it  to 
contend  successfully  even  with  the  power  of  Athens.  As  early  as  B.C.  563,  in 
the  reign  of  Amasis,  before  any  town  of  European  Greece  except  Corinth  had 
acquired  great  commercial  wealth,  we  find  that  .Egina  had  a  factory  established 
in  lower  Egypt  for  its  merchants.    The  island  was  then  one  of  the  great  cen- 
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tres  of  the  Mediterranean  commerce.   JSgina  had  also  a  very  early  silver  coin- 

a£f\  and  many  of  its  coins  still  exist.  According  to  the  common  account,  the 
first  silver  money  was  coined  here  by  Phidon  of  Argos,  who  at  that  time  held 
the  island  under  his  sway. 

IV  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  the  people  of  ^Dgina  took  a  brilliant  part 
in  the  great  sea  fight  of  Salamis.  They  sent  thirty  ships  besides  those  which 
guarded  their  own  island,  and  were  allowed  to  have  acquitted  themselves  better 
than  any  other  of  the  Greeks  ;  which  tended  to  wipe  ofT  the  disgraceful  impu- 
tation of  previous  treachery  to  the  common  cause,  of  which  they  were  appa- 
rently not  altogether  guiltless.  This  event  may  be  fixed  as  the  latest  period 
of  their  great  prosperity,  which  had  probably  lasted  for  more  than  a  century. 
After  the  Persian  wars  the  old  jealousies  of  Athens  and  ^gina  again  broke  out, 
and  finally  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  island  by  the  former,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  inhabitants,  D  C.  430.  A  remnant  of  them  were  restored  by  Lysander 
at  the  close  of  the  Pcloponncsian  war,  B  C  404;  but  iEgina  never  afterward 
recovered  its  importance. 

V.  The  capital  of  the  island  was  likewise  called  JEgina,  and  was  situate  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  it  Its  vestiges  cover  at  the  present  day  an  extensive 
plain.  The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  F/pma  or  Enghia.  .Egina  is  cele- 
brated for  its  remains  of  antiquity,  particularly  those  of  the  great  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Panhellcnius. 

7.  ARCADIA. 
(A.)   Name,  Boundaries,  Ac. 

L  Arcddia  was  fabled  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Areas, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Callisto,  who  ruled  at.  one  time  over  the 
country,  according  to  an  early  legend,  and  was  instructed  in 
agriculture  by  Triptolemus. 

II.  Arcadia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Achaia,  on  the 
west  by  Elts,  on  the  south  by  Me  s  sent  a  and  Laconta,  and  on 
the  cast  by  Argolis. 

III.  It  was  a  mountainous  region,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  Switzerland  of  Greece,  though  its  mountains  are  of  much 
less  elevation.  The  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus,  indeed,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  high  table  land,  traversed  by  numerous  mount- 
ain ridges,  and  contains  the  sources  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable rivers  that  flow  into  the  seas  around  the  peninsula. 

IV.  The  most  fertile  part  was  toward  the  south,  where  the 
country  sloped  off,  and  contained  many  fruitful  vales  and  nu- 
merous streams.  The  scenery  in  this  quarter  is  still  very 
beautiful. 

■  ■ 

(B.)    Chakactbr  or  thi  Inhabitants. 
I.  As  Arcadia  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  abounds  in  forests  and  grass 
Jands,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  mode  of  life  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  determined  by  these  physical  circumstances.    The  tending  of  cattle, 
therefore,  and  hunting,  were  their  chief  occupations. 
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II.  To  their  pastoral  mode  of  life  may  also  be  ascribed  the  attachment  of  the 
Arcadians  for  music ;  and  hence,  also,  the  worship  of  Pan,  as  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Arcadia.  It  was  their  diligent  cultivation  of  music  which,  according  to  Po- 
lybius,  himself  an  Arcadian,  changed  his  countrymen  from  the  fierce  and  almost 
savage  character  which  they  had  in  their  early  state,  to  mildness  and  innocent 
simplicity. 

III.  The  Arcadians,  like  the  people  of  Switzerland  at  the  present  day,  pos- 
sessed a  strong  love  of  freedom,  and  likewise  a  love  of  money ;  for,  wherever 
there  was  monev  vou  might  see  Arcadian  mercenary  trooDs 

(C.)   Sketch  or  Arcadian  His  to  by. 

I.  According  to  their  own  account,  the  Arcadians  had  occupied  the  central 
parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  from  time  immemorial.  According  to  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, they  expelled  a  prior  race  from  the  country.  They  appear,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgic  nation ;  and  hence  the  tradition,  that  a  king, 
named  Pclasgus,  taught  them  to  build  huts,  and  clothe  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  animals. 

II.  In  the  second  Messenian  war,  B»C  685-668,  we  find  the  Arcadians  under 
the  rule  of  a  monarch  named  Aristocrates,  whom  they  stoned  to  death  on  ac- 
count of  his  treacherous  behavior  to  the  Messeoians ;  and  the  country  was 
thereupon  divided  into  a  number  of  small  republics.  Herodotus  says  that  they 
took  part  with  the  other  Greeks  against  Xerxes,  and  that  they  sent  to  Ther- 
mopylae a  body  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

III.  Their  history,  however,  for  a  long  time  subsequent  to  this,  clearly  shows 
that  they  did  not  possess  the  feelings  of  a  united  people.  They  were,  as  already 
remarked,  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  draw  their  swords  in  behalf  of  any 
one  willing  to  pay  them.  In  the  celebrated  Sicilian  expedition  they  were  found 
in  the  ranks  of  both  armies  ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  acted  as  a  nation  till 
they  had  founded,  under  the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  the  city  of  Megalopolis, 
B.C.  371,  which  became  the  metropolis  of  the  country. 

TV.  From  this  time  the  Arcadians  appear  as  a  confederate  state,  with  a  gen- 
eral council  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  members,  called  ol  pvptoi ;  and  if  it  were  not  frequently  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers  under  this  appellation,  we  should  be  inclined  to  imagine  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  What  makes  it  still  more  inexplicable  is,  that  it 
possessed  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  but  not  the  legislative,  which  re- 
sided in  the  whole  assembled  people. 

V.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  we  find  the  country  a  prey  to  a  number  of 
petty  tyrants,  and  the  part  they  took  in  the  Achaean  league  did  not  relieve  them 
from  their  difficulties,  or  enable  them  to  re-establish  peace  and  security.  The 
Romans  at  last  made  themselves  masters  of  their  country,  and  included  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  province  of  Achaia. 

(D.)    Places  ij*  Arcadia. 

1.  Mantima,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemisius,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Argolis,  and  nearly  due  west  from  Argos.  It  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  cities  of  Arcadia,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Mantineus,  son  of  Lycon.  Mantinea 
was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Ophis,  and  was  at 
first  composed  of  four  or  five  hamlets,  whioh  were  afterward 
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collected  into  one  city ;  and,  previous  to  the  founding  of  Me- 
galopolis, was  the  largest  and  most  populous  place  in  Arcadia. 
The  great  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  in  its  plain  between 
the  Bcrotians  and  Spartan*,  in  which  Epaminondas  was  slain. 
The  ruins  are  now  called  Palaopoli.  2.  Orchomtnus,  to  the 
northwest,  also  a  very  ancient  city,  and  not  to  be  confounded  - 
with  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Bceotia.  The  adjacent 
plain  was,  in  a  great  measure,  occupied  by  a  small  lake  formed 
by  the  rain  water  which  descended  from  the  neighboring  hills. 
The  site  of  this  city  is  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  village 
of  Kalpaki.  3.  Stymphalus,  to  the  northeast,  founded  by 
Stymphalus,  son  of  Areas,  and  called  by  Pindar,  from  its  great 
antiquity,  the  mother  of  Arcadia.  Near  the  town  was  a  lake 
of  the  same  name,  once  the  fabled  haunt  of  the  birds  called 
Stymphalides,  which  were  destroyed  by  Hercules.  The  town 
stood  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  The  ruins  are  near 
the  modern  Kionia,  according  to  Leake. 

4.  Phengus,  to  the  northwest  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dwelt 
here  after  his  departure  from  Tiryns.  Homer  mentions  it 
among  the  principal  Arcadian  cities.  It  was  surrounded  by 
extensive  marshes,  formed  principally  by  the  River  Aroanius.- 
These  are  said  to  have  once  inundated  the  whole  country,  and 
.  to  have  destroyed  the  ancient  town.  Its  ruins  are  near  the 
village  of  Phonia.  Between  Pheneus  and  Stymphalus  rose 
Mount  Cyllene,  the  loftiest  and  most  celebrated  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  and  on  which,  according  to  the  poets,  Mercury  was 
born.  A  temple  was  dedicated  to  him  on  its  summit.  The 
modern  name  is  Zyria.  5.  Nonacris,  to  the  northwest,  on  the 
confines  of  Achaia.  It  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  and 
perpendicular  rocks,  over  which  a  torrent  called  Styx  precipi- 
tated itself  to  join  the  River  Crathis.  The  waters  were  said  to 
be  poisonous,  and  to  possess  the  property  of  corroding  metals 
and  other  hard  substances.  The  fall  of  the  Styx  is  now  called 
Mauronero,  or  "the  Black  Water." 

6.  ClUor,  nearly  due  west  from  Pheneus,  and  a  town  of  some 
celebrity.  There  was  a  fountain  here,  which  made  those  who 
tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine.  The  town  was  situate  on  the 
River  Clitor,  a  tributary  of  the  Aroanius.  The  ruins,  now 
called  Palteopoli,  are  near  the  modern  Mazi.  7.  Cyncetha,  to 
the  northwest,  and  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Aroanius. 
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The  inhabitants  were  depraved  and  barbarous,  owing,  it  is  said, 
to  their  neglect  of  music,  to  which  the  other  Arcadians  paid  so 
much  attention.  Near  the  town  was  a  fountain  called  Afyssus, 
from  its  curing  hydrophobia.  Cymvtha  probably  stood  near  the 
site  of  the  modern  Calavrita.  8.  Psophis,  some  distance  to  the 
southwest,  on  the  River  Erymanthns,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  Mount  Erymanthus  is  celebra- 
ted in  fable  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed  bv  Her- 
cules. The  River  Erymanthus  is  now  the  Dogana.  The  ru- 
ins of  Psophis  are  near  the  Khan  of  Tripotamo.  9.  Hereto, 
some  distance  to  the  southwest,  between  the  Ladon  and  Alphe- 
us,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  gently  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  latter  stream.  It  was  near  the  confines  of  Elis, 
which  country  frequently  disputed  its  possession  with  Arcadia. 
Its  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  village  of  Aiani.  10.  Alt'- 
phcra,  to  the  southwest,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
occupied  by  the  E leans  after  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to  Me- 
galopolis.   Its  site  corresponds  to  the  modern  Nerovitza. 

11.  Mcg-(l/(]pdlisj  to  the  southeast,  and  near  the  borders  of 
Messenia  and  Laconia.  It  was  the  most  recent  of  all  the  Ar- 
cadian towns,  and  also  the  most  extensive,  and  was  situate  in 
a  wide  and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Helisson,  which  nearly 
divided  the  town  into  two  equal  parts.  It  was  founded  by  the 
advice  of  Epaminondas,  as  a  check  upon  the  Spartans,  with 
whom  the  Mogalopolitans  often  came  subsequently  into  col- 
lision. It  was  at  last  surprised  by  them  and  destroyed.  The 
Aclurans  restored  it  after  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  but  it  never 
rose  to  its  former  flourishing  condition.  Megalopolis  was  the 
birth-place  of  Philop<rrnen  and  Polybius.  Its  site  is  in  part  oc- 
cupied by  the  modern  Sinanu.  12.  Lycosiira,  to  the  northwest, 
and  which  Pausanias  makes  to  have  been  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world.  It  still  contained  a  few  inhabitants  when  he  made  the 
tour  of  Arcadia.  It  was  situate  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Lycams. 
On  this  mountain  Jupiter  was  worshipped,  and,  according  to 
the  Arcadians,  he  was  born  on  its  summit.  Mount  Lycaeus 
was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  who  had  a  temple  here,  near  which  the 
Lycucan  games  were  performed.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Parrhasius.  The  modern 
name  of  Mount  Lycaus  is,  in  its  northern  part,  Dioforti,  and 
in  its  southern,  Telrazi. 
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13.  Phigalea,  to  the  west  of  Lycosura,  and  beyond  the  River 
Platanistus,  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  which 
overhung  the  bed  of  the  Neda.  It  was  said  to  have  been  found* 
ed  by  Phigalus,  son  of  Lycaon.  The  site  is  supposed  to  be 
occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  Paulizza,  The  so-called  Phi- 
galean  marbles  are  a  series  of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  and  derive  their  name  from 
having  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  a  temple  at  the  an- 
cient Bassce,  on  Mount  Cotylon,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Phi- 
galea.  The  subjects  represented  in  them  are  the  battle  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapithce,  and  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons. 
These  sculptures  show  a  fine  school  of  design,  and  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  about  the  same  period  with  that  when  the  Parthenon 
was  erected  at  Athens.  14.  TegSa,  to  the  northeast  of  Mega- 
lopolis, and,  next  to  Mantinea,  the  most  ancient  city  of  Arcadia. 
The  TegeatsB  were  early  distinguished  for  their  valor,  and  gained 
many  victories  over  the  Spartans.  They  furnished  three  thou- 
sand soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Plateeae.  It  was  the  only  town 
of  Arcadia  which  in  Strabo's  time  preserved  any  degree  of  con- 
sequence and  prosperity.  Its  remains  are  to  be  seen  about  an 
hour  east  of  Tripolizza,  at  a  site  now  called  Piali. 

Between  Megalopolis  and  Tegea  extended  the  range  of  Mount 
Mcenalus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Arcadia,  and  sacred  to 
Pan,  whose  favorite  haunt  it  was  supposed  to  be.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  from  it  Mcenalia,  or  the  Meenalian 
region.  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain  range  is  Roino, 
according  to  Cramer.  Leake,  however,  gives  the  name  of  the 
highest  summit  as  Aidin. 

GRECIAN  ISLANDS. 
1.  CYCLIDES. 

I.  Thb  name  Cyclades  was  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  that  cluster 
(ftfoAof)  of  islands  which  encircled  DtloM.  Strabo  says  that  the  Cyclades  were 
at  first  only  twelve  in  number,  but  were  aAerward  increased  to  fifteen.  These, 
as  we  learn  from  Artemidorus,  were  Ceos,  Cytknos,  Scriphos,  Mclos,  Stphnos, 
Cimdlos,  Prepesinikes,  (Mcaro* ,  Pikros,  Naxos,  Syros,  Mycdnos,  Tenos,  Andros,  and 
Gyaros,  which  last,  however,  Strabo  himself  was  desirous  of  excluding,  from  its 
being  a  mere  rock,  as  also  Prepesinthos  and  Olearos. 

II.  It  appears  from  the  Greek  historians  that  the  Cyclades  were  first  inhab- 
ited by  the  Phenicians,  Cariaos,  and  Leleges,  whose  piratical  habits  rendered 
them  formidable  to  the  cities  on  the  continent,  till  they  were  conquered  and 
finally  extirpated  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete.   These  islands  were  subsequently 
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occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  by  the  Persians  . 
but  after  the  battle. of  Mycale  they  became  dependent  on  Athens. 

III.  Many  of  these  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation ;  others  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  a  pure  white  marble,  of  which  the  Parian,  from  Pare*,  where 
it  was  formerly  most  worked,  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  They 
now  form  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

LDELOS. 

L  According  to  the  poetic  tradition,  Delos  was  originally  a  floating  island, 
moving  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ^Egean,  until  Neptune  caused  it  to  become 
manifest  (dijXoc)  above  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  made  it  stand  firm,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  Latona  when  about  to  be  delivered  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
It  had  several  other  ancient  names,  such  as  Asteria,  Ortygia,  Lagia,  dtc.  It 
was  named  Ortygia  from  flprvf,  u  a  quail,"  and  Lagia  from  Xayu^ ,  "  a  hare,"  the 
island  abounding  with  these.  On  this  account,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  have  dogs  at  Delos,  because  they  destroyed  the  quails  and  hares. 

JJ.  Delos  was-  celebrated  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  it  being  his  natal  island.  His  temple  and  that  of  his  mother  Latona 
were  in  the  town  of  Delos,  which  was  built  on  a  little  plain,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  called  Cynthu*,  whence  Apollo  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Cynthius,  and  Diana  that  of  Cynthia.  The  River  Jnopus 
ran  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  town.  t 

III.  Delos  was  a  place  of  meeting  fur  tho  Ionians  in  the  time  of  Homer ;  and 
athletic  sports,  with  dancing  and  singing,  were  carried  on  there  in  honor  of 
Apollo.  Polycrates  of  Samos  consecrated  the  adjoining  island  of  Rhcnea  to  the 
Delian  god,  and  joined  it  to  Delos  by  a  chain.  Delos  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  and  then  a  partial  purification  of  the  island 
took  place  by  the  removal  of  the  tombs  which  were  within  sight  of  the  temple 
In  the  year  426  B.C.,  a  complete  purification  of  Delos  was  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  it  was  proclaimed  that  no  one  should  thenceforth  die  or  be  born  in 
the  island,  but  that  all  persons  likely  to  die  or  bring  forth  should  be  sent  over 
to  Rhenea. 

IV.  The  Athenians  instituted  at  Delos  a  festival,  which  returned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  fifth  year,  called  the  Delia,  and  sent  thither  annually  a  sacred 
vessel  called  the  Theoris,  in  commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  Athens  by  The- 
seus from  the  Cretan  tribute.  In  422  B.C.,  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  Athenians  removed  the  whole  population  to  Adramyttium,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the  satrap  Pharnaces,  and  where  many  of  them 
were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Persians.  Finally,  however,  the  Atheni- 
ans restored  those  that  survived  to  their  country  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis, 
as  they  considered  that  their  ill  success  in  the  war  proceeded  from  the  anger 
of  the  god  on  account  of  their  conduct  toward  this  unfortunate  people.  They 
had  removed  them,  in  the  first  instance,  because  not  satisfied  with  the  purifica- 
tions which  the  island  had  undergone. 

V.  When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  Delos  succeeded  to  the  com- 
merce of  that  city,  and  was  for  a  time  very  flourishing ;  but  the  generals  of 
Mithradates  having  landed  there  in  the  war  between  that  monarch  and  the 
Romans,  the  island  was  laid  waste  by  tbem,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
desolation.  In  the  days  of  their  prosperity  the  Delians  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive slave  trade  with  Cilicia,  and  thousands  of  slaves  were  landed  and  sold 
in  a  single  day.  The  modern  names  of  this  little  island  are  Dclo,  Zh/i,  and  Sdtllt- 
It  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  bare  rock. 
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2.  ceos,  cythnos,  and  8eriphu8. 

I.  Ceos,  now  Zea,  lay  off  the  promontory  of  Senium.  It  once  possessed  four 
towns,  namely,  Iultt,  Cartkaa,  Coreria,  and  Paessa  {tloiT/eooa).  Of  these,  Iolis 
was  the  largest,  and  its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modern  Zea,  which  gives 
name  to  the  whole  island.  Iulis  was  the  birth-place  of  Simonides  and  his 
nephew. 

II.  Cythnus,  now  Thermia,  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Ceos.  It  had  a  town  named 
Cythnus,  and  now  Thermia,  from  the  hot  springs  in  its  vicinity,  and  this  mod- 
ern name  has  become  that  of  the  whole  island.  Cythnus  was  famed  in  ancient 
times  for  these  hot  springs,  and  also  for  its  cheese. 

III.  Seriphos  to  the  south  of  Cythnos,  is  now  Serpho.  It  was  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  adventures  of  Perseus, 
who  changed  Polydectes,  king  of  the  island,  and  his  subjects  into  stones,  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Danae.  Strabo  seems  to  account  for 
this  fable  from  the  rocky  nature  of  the  island.  In  Juvenal's  time  state  prisoners 
were  sent  thither. 

3.  MELOS  AND  SIPHNOS. 

I.  Melos,  now  Milo,  lay,  according  to  Strabo,  seven  hundred  stadia  from  the 
Scyllaeum  Promontorium,  and  nearly  as  many  from  the  Dictynnajum  Promon- 
torium  of  Crete.  It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterward  col- 
onized by  the  Lacedemonians.  The  chief  town  was  also  called  Melos.  This 
island  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  who  put  all 
the  males  to  death,  enslaved  the  women  and  children,  and  sent  five  hundred 
colonists  into  the  island.    Melos  was  a  very  rich  and  productive  isle. 

II.  Siphnos,  now  Siphanio,  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Seriphus,  and  northeast  of 
Melos.  It  contained  gold  and  silver  mines.  In  the  age  of  Polycrates,  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Slphnians  surpassed  those  of  all  the  other  islands,  and  enabled  them 
to  erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  those  of  the  most  opulent  cities,  and  their 
own  buildings  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  Parian  marble.  They  after- 
ward, however,  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  a  descent  of  the  Samians,  who  levied 
upon  the  island  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  talents.  In  Strabo's  time,  this 
island  was  so  poor  and  insignificant  as  to  give  rise  to  proverbs. 

*  ■ 

4.  CIMOLUS,  PREPESINTIIUS,  AND  OLEARUS. 

I.  Cimolus,  now  Cimoli  or  Argenttera,  lay  to  the  northeast  of  Melos,  and  be-  " 
tween  that  island  and  Siphnos.    It  produced  a  kind  of  fuller's  earth,  which  was 
of  great  use  in  whitening  cloth.    Its  figs  also  were  much  esteemed.   The  island 
was  of  small  size.   The  town  of  Cimolus  was  situate  on  its  western  side. 

II.  Prepesinthus,  a  small  island  between  Cimolus  and  Olearos,  and  now,  ac- 
cording to  Cramer,  Spotiko  or  Despotiko.  Others,  however,  give  the  modem 
name  as  Strongylo. 

HI  Olearos,  now  Antiparo,  lay  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Paros.  The 
ancients  made  the  intervening  space  eighteen  stadia.  It  is  famous  in  modern 
times  for  its  grotto. 

&  PAR08  AND  NAX08. 

I.  Paros,  now  Paro,  to  the  northeast  of  Siphnos,  was  celebrated  for  its  beau- 
tiful marble.  Its  early  prosperity  is  evinced  by  the  colonies  it  established  at 
Thasos,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont.  During  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war  it  was  the  most  flourishing  and  important  of  the  Cyclades.   After  the  battle 
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of  Marathon  it  was  besieged  in  rain  by  Miltiades  for  twenty-six  days,  and  thus 
proved  the  cause  of  bis  disgrace  The  marble  quarries  were  on  Mount  Mmr- 
pessa.    Paros  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Archtlochus. 

II.  Saxvs,  now  IS'aiia,  lay  to  the  east  of  Paros,  and  was  the  longest  of  the 
Cyclades.  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Carians,  but  afterward  received  a  colony 
of  lonians  from  Athens.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Per- 
sians against  this  island,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristagoras,  led  to  the  revolt  of 
the  Ionian  states.  Not  long  after,  however,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persian 
fleet  under  Datis  and  Artapbcrnes,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  temples,  and  en- 
slaved the  inhabitants.  It  soon,  however,  recovered  from  this  blow.  Naxos 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  who,  according  to  one  legend,  was 
born  Inn'  The  principal  town  was  Noxo* ;  there  were  also  two  others,  named 
iVy«a  and  Trugca. 

C  8TRO8  AND  MYC6NOS. 

I.  Sybos,  now  Syr  a,  ray  between  Cythnos  and  Rhenea,  and  was  celebrated 
for  having  given  birth  to  Pherecydes  the  philosopher.  At  the  present  day,  the 
excellence  of  its  harbor,  and  its  central  situation,  have  made  it  a  considerable 
commercial  depdt.    It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  to  the 

Levant. 

II.  Mycbnus,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Delos,  was  a  poor  and  barren  island,  and 
the  inhabitants  consequently  were  rapacious  and  fond  of  mosey.  They  are  said 
to  have  lost  their  hair  at  an  early  age,  whence  the  name  of  Myconian  was  pro- 
verbially used  to  designate  a  bald  person  It  was  abo  said  that  the  giants  whom 
Hercules  had  conquered  lay  in  a  heap  under  this  island  ;  a  fable  which  gave  rise 
to  another  saying  (jtia  Mifovsf ),  applied  to  those  authors  who  confusedly  mixed 
together  things  which  ought  to  have  been  treated  of  separately.  The  islaud  bad 
two  towns.    Its  modern  name  is  Myrow. 

7.  TENOS,  ANDROS,  As, 

I.  Trnon,  now  Tino,  lay  to  the  northwest  of  Myconos.  It  was  also  called 
HydniMsa,  from  the  abundance  of  its  springs.  Near  the  town  of  Tenos  was  m 
temple  of  Neptune,  held  in  great  veneration,  and  much  frequented  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  isles. 

II.  Androt,  now  Andro,  lay  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding  The  island 
was  a  poor  one,  and  was  fruitlessly  sought  to  be  reduced  by  Themistocles. 
Eventually,  however,  it  was  rendered  tributary. 

III.  Gyarus,  the  last  of  the  Cyclades.  So  wretched  and  poor  was  this  barren 
rock,  inhabited  by  only  a  few  fishermen,  that  they  deputed  one  of  their  number 
to  go  to  Augustus,  then  at  Corinth  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  to  petition  that 
their  taxes,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  drachmae,  might  be  di- 
minished, as  they  were  not  able  to  raise  more  than  one  hundred.  It  became 
subsequently  notorious  as  the  spot  to  which  criminals  or  suspected  persons  were 
banished  by  the  Roman  emperors.    The  modern  name  is  Ukioura. 

*.  SPORADES. 

Tub  Greeks  comprised  under  the  name  of  Sporade*  the  numerous  islands 
icattered  around  the  Cyclades,  with  which,  in  fact,  several  of  them  are  inter- 
mixed, and  those  also  which  lay  toward  Crete  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
The  following  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice : 

1.  There,  now  Sunt  on  n,  about  seven  hundred  stadia  to  the  north  of  Crete,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  in  circumference.    It  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
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action  of  submarine  fire,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Tkerasia  contiguous  to  it. 
This  latter  still  retains  its  name.  Thera  was  first  occupied  by  the  Phoenicians, 
but  was  aAerward  colonized  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  wbo  settled  there  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Minyae,  after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Lemnos  by  the  Pe- 
iisgi.  Several  generations  afterward,  a  colony  was  led  from  this  island  under 
Battus,  a  descendant  of  the  Minyu,  into  Africa,  and  there  founded  the  city  of 
Cyrene,  about  630  D  C.  2.  Anaphe,  now  Anphio,  to  the  east  of  Thera.  It  was 
so  named,  according  to  Apollonius,  from  the  circumstance  of  Apollo's  having 
appeared  (avafaiveoOat)  in  this  quarter  to  the  Argonauts  in  a  storm.  A  temple 
was,  in  consequence,  erected  to  him  in  this  island,  under  the  name  of  JEghut 
(AiyAjJnyf),  or  M  the  radiant  one." 

3.  Ios,  north  of  Thera,  and  now  Nio.  Here,  according  to  some  accounts, 
Hotter  was  interred.  It  was  also  said  that  his  mother  was  a  native  of  this 
island.  4.  Sieitto*,  to  the  west  of  Ios,  now  Sikino,  but  originally  called  (Enoe, 
from  the  quantity  of  wine  which  it  produced.  6.  PkoUgandros,  to  the  west  of 
Sicinos,  now  Petieandro.  It  was  so  barren  and  rocky  that  Aratos  called  it  the 
iron  isle.  6.  Donj/ta,  to  the  northeast  of  Ios,  and  now  Radio.  7.  Amor  got,  to 
the  east  of  Donysa,  and  now  Amorgo.  It  was  of  considerable  size,  and  contained 
three  towns,  namely,  Areesine,  now  Arkesini;  Mgialus,  now  Porto  S.  Anna ;  and 
Minoa,  now  Porto  Bothy.  Amorgos  gave  its  name  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  flax 
(tytbpjlf)  produced  here,  and  remarkable  for  its  fine  quality.  It  was  also  the 
birth-place  of  Simonides,  the  iambic  poet.  8.  Astypalea,  to  the  southeast  of 
Amorgos,  and  now  Stanpalia.  It  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
said  that  hares  having  been  introduced  into  this  island  from  Anaphe,  it  was  so 
overrun  by  them  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  consult  an  oracle,  which 
advised  their  hunting  them  with  dogs,  and  that  in  one  year  six  thousand  were 
caught.  9.  Ttlot,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  noted  for  a  particular  ointment  made  there.  The  modern  name 
is  Epucopia.  10.  Nityrus,  to  the  northwest  of  Telos.  According  to  the  legend, 
it  was  separated  from  Cos  by  Neptune,  in  order  that  he  might  hurl  it  against 
the  giant  Polybotes.  The  modern  name  is  Nisari.  11.  Carpathut,  between 
Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  now  Scarpanto.    It  contained  four  towns. 

3.  CRETA. 

>  ,  ' 

L  Name,  Description,  Ac. 

L  Crita,  now  Candia,  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  lay  to  the  south  of  all  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades.  It  was  fabled  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Curetes,  who  are  said  to  have  been  its  first  inhabit- 
ants. 

II.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  its 
breadth  is  very  unequal.  In  some  places,  toward  the  middle  of  the  island,  it  is 
about  thirty-five  miles  broad  ;  in  others,  about  twenty  miles.  Between  the  Am- 
pkimallhu  Sum*  and  Phantx  Partus  it  is  only  ten  miles ;  and  in  the  eastern  part, 
between  the  Dtdymi  Sinus  and  Hierapytna,  it  is  merely  six  miles  across. 

III.  Crete  has  three  principal  capes :  1 .  Salmonmm  Promontonum,  now  Cape 
Salmone,  at  the  eastern  extremity.  2.  Corycum  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Kara- 
bvsa,  at  the  western  end,  looking  toward  the  Peloponnesus.  3.  Cri*  Metbpon, 
now  Cape  Crio,  at  the  southwestern  extremity.  Its  coast,  especially  toward  the 
north,  is  indented  by  deep  gulfs.  The  southern  coast  is  rugged  and  iron  bound. 
A  continuous  mass  of  highland  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island, 
about  the  middle  of  which,  Mount  Ida,  now  called  Psilorati,  rises  far  above  the 
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rest,  to  the  height  of  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet.  The 
mountains  in  the  western  part  were  called  Leuei  Monus  (Aev«a  'Op*).  The 
rivers  are  only  a  kind  of  torrents,  very  shallow  in  the  dry  season. 

IV.  The  modern  name  Candia  comes  from  the  Arabic  Ckandca,  an  appella- 
tion given  by  the  .Saracens  to  the  town  founded  by  them,  and  which  still  exists 
as  the  capital  of  the  island,  signifying  "  an  intrenchment." 


I.  Historians  and  poets  tell  us  of  a  king  called  Minos,  who  lived  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  resided  at  Cnoiu*.  He  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 
Minos  was  the  legislator  of  the  country,  and  his  laws  became  celebrated  among 
the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  from  them.  Lycurgus,  in  particular,  is  said  to  have 
taken  many  of  the  features  of  the  Spartan  constitution  from  the  Cretan  cpde. 
Minos  was  also  the  first  who  had  a  navy.  He  cleared  the  Grecian  seas  of  pi- 
rates, and  expelled  the  Carians  from  the  Cyclades. .  Idomeneus,  a  grandson  of 
Minos,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  went  with  Agamemnon  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 
On  his  return,  however,  he  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  faction,  and  sailed 
to  Iapygia  in  Lower  Italy,  where  he  founded  Salentum.  At  this  period  the  island 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and  barbarians. 
The  eastern  parts  of  the  island  were  colonized  by  the  Dorians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Althamenee  of  Argos,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  and  the  foundation  ef 
Megara. 

II.  After  the  expulsion  of  Idomeneus,  the  principal  cities  of  Crete  formed 
themselves  into  several  republics,  for  the  most  part  independent,  while  others 
were  connected  by  federal  ties.  These,  though  not  exempted  from  the  dissen- 
sions which  so  universally  distracted  the  Greek  republics,  maintained  for  a  long 
time  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  the  good  system  of  laws  and 
education  which  had  been  so  early  instituted  throughout  the  island  by  the  laws 
of  Minos.  The  Cretan  soldiers  were  held  in  high  estimation  as  light  troops  and 
archers.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  was  decidedly  bad,  and 
they  were  accused  of  habitual  lying  and  deception,  and  of  the  grossest  immo- 
rality. 

III.  Crete  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  67,  under  the  command  of  the 
proconsul  Quintus  Metellus.  It  became  a  Roman  province,  and  a  colony  was 
sent  to  Cnosus.  It  remained  subject  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and  afterward  to 
the  Byzantines,  until  A.D.  623,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracem,  who 
built  the  town  of  Candia,  which,  besides  giving  name  to,  has  over  since  been 


Homer,  in  one  passage,  (/if.,  3,  6-19),  ascribes  to  Crete  one  hundred  cities,  and 
in  another  (Oct.,  20,  174)  only  ninety.  This  variation  has  been  accounted  for 
by  some  on  the  supposition  that  ten  of  the  Cretan  cities  were  founded  subse- 
quently to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Others,  however,  affirmed  that  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  the  ten  deficient  cities  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemies  of  Idomeneus. 
In  the  present  enumeration  we  will  name  merely  a  few  of  the  most  important 
places.  =■ 

1.  Phalajarna,  to  the  south  of  Corycum  Promontorium,  and  a  port  of  some 
consequence  in  this*  the  western  part  of  the  island.  It  was  the  nearest  Cretan 
harbor  to  the  Peloponnesus.  2.  Cydtmia,  to  the  east,  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  towns  of  Crete.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  party  of  Samians,  exiled  by  Polycrates,   The  Malum  Cydo~ 


2.  Sketch  of  Cretan  History. • 


regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island 


3.  Places  in  Crete. 
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•  "  Quince,"  derived  its  name  from  this  place.  Its  rains  are  on  the  site 
ofJerami.  3.  Ampktmalla,  to  the  southeast,  near  the  modern  fortress  of  Armiro. 
4.  Cnosus  or  Gnbsus,  some  distance  to  the  east,  the  ancient  royal  city  of  Crete, 
and  capital  of  Minos.  Its  earlier  name  was  Caratus,  according  to  Strabo. 
Near  this 


rank  among  the  chief  cities  of  Crete,  and  by  its  alliance  with  Gortys  obtained 
the  dominion  of  nearly  the  whole  island.  The  vestiges  of  this  place  are  dis- 
cernible to  the  east  of  the  modern  town  of  Candia.  The  precise  site  of  the  ruins 
is  called  Long  Candia. 

5.  Minoa,  some  distance  to  the  southeast,  and  on  the  Didymi  Sinus,  now  Gulf 
of  Mnabello.  Here  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  the  distance  across  to 
Hterapytna  being  merely  six  miles.  To  the  southeast  is  Mont  Dicte,  celebrated 
as  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  and  now  Lassiti  or  Lasthi.  Here  was  the  Dicta>an 
cave,  in  which  the  infant  Jove  was  fed  by  bees.  6.  Hierapytna,  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  directly  across  from  Minoa  It  was  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Corybantes.  It  was  successively  called 
Cyrba,  Pytna,  Camirus,  and  Hierapytna.  The  site  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
modern  Girapietra.  7.  Lyctus,  to  the  northwest,  and  an  important  town  in  the 
days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  According  to  the  latter  poet,  Jupiter  was  brought 
up  on  Mount  JCgsus  in  its  vicinity.  Lyctus  subsequently  received  a  Lace- 
dsmonian  colony.  It  was  destroyed,  however,  by  the  Cnosians.  The  inhabit- 
ants ranked  high  in  regard  to  moral  character  among  the  other  Cretans.  8.  Pro- 
sus,  to  the  southwest,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  island.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  people  of  Hierapytna.  The  ruins  are  near  Castcl  Belvedere. 
9.  Gortys  or  Gortyna,  to  the  west,  and  next  to  Cnosus  in  splendor  and  import- 
ance. It  was  situate  on  the  River  Lethteus,  ninety  stadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea, 
and  had  two  harbors,  Lebena  and  Mttalla.  To  the  northwest  was  the  Cretan 
Mount  Ida,  now  Psiloriti.  10.  Phamix  Partus,  farther  to  the  west,  and  now 
probably  Castel  Franco,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Sphakia.  The  ship  which  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  to  Rome  endeavored  to  put  in  hero  before  it  was  overtaken  by 
the  tempest.  In  the  westernmost  part  of  the  island  were  the  Leuci  Monies,  now 
Aspro  Vouna. 

The  Grecian  islands  that  remain  to  be  described  will  be  noticed  under  the 
head  of  Asia. 

ASIA. 

1.  Name. 

I.  Homer  applies  the  name  of  Asia  to  a  small  district  of 
MsDonia  or  Lydia,  situated  near  the  River  Cayster. 

II.  It  would  appear  that  the  Ionian  Greeks,  on  their  first  ar- 
rival on  the  banks  of  the  Cayster,  found  the  name  of  Asia  at- 
tached to  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  communicated  it  to 
their  European  countrymen,  who,  in  process  of  time,  applied 
it  to  all  the  countries  situate  to  the  east  of  Greece. 

Obs.  1.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  name  Asia  belonged 
merely  to  that  part  of  the  continent  with  which  the  Ionian  colonists  first  became 
acquainted.    It  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  given  at  an  early  period  to  va- 
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rious  spots  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Ari,  and  all  pointing  to  some  re- 
gion of  the  remote  east,  where  the  name  most  probably  originated. 

2.  The  term  Ari  is  a  general  appellation  given  in  the  mythology  of  northern 
Europe  to  the  deities  that  came  in  with  Odin  from  the  east.  Aria,  therefore, 
will  mean  the  land  of  the  Ari,  or  the  "  Holy  Land,"  and  win  indicate  the  region 
where  religion  arose,  and  whence  it  spread  to  the  countries  of  the  west.  Com- 
pare Anihtris  Chut.  Diet.,  ».  v.  An. 
. 

2.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I.  The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  extreme  north- 
ern and  eastern  portions  of  Asia.  They  seem  to  have  been 
aware,  however  (at  least  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great),  that  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  washed  by  three 
different  oceans,  and  on  the  western  side  by  an  inland  sea,  the 
most  considerable  in  the  world. 

II.  The  boundaries  of  ancient  Asia,  therefore,  may  be  given 

as  follows :  on  the  north,  the  great  Northern  Ocean ;  on  the 

east,  the  great  Eastern  Ocean ;  on  the  south,  the  Oceanus  In- 

dicus,  or  Indian  Ocean;  on  the  southwest,  the  Sinus  Arabicus, 

or  Red  Sea,  which  separated  it  from  Egypt    The  western 

boundary  was  formed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  iEgean  Seas, 

and  a  line  drawn  through  the  Hellespontus,  or  Dardanelles, 

the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or 

Black  Sea,  the  Palus  Maotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  and  then  by 

the  River  Tana'is,  or  Don. 

Osa.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Ph&ris  as  separating  Asia  from  Europe,  but 
later  and  better  authorities  name  the  Tana'is.  The  older  geographers  consid- 
ered Egypt  sometimes  partially,  sometimes  entirely  as  belonging  to  Asia. 

3.  Progressive  Geography. 

I.  From  the  earliest  records  of  European  history,  the  Homeric  poems,  we 
learn  that  an  intercourse  existed,  before  the  war  of  Troy,  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe  and  Asia.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  our  authorities,  it 
was  more  of  a  hostile  than  a  pacific  nature.  Commercial  exchange  seems  to 
have  been  nearly  confined  to  a  few  Phoenician  vessels,  which  visited  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  and  some  ports  of  Greece.  The  establishment  of  Greek 
colonies  in  Ionia,  and  the  Greek  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  gradually  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  western  Asia. 

II.  About  650  B.C.,  a  large  number  of  separate  states  were  incorporated  into 
the  extensive  Persian  empire,  which  comprehended  nearly  all  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Belur  Dagh  on  the  east,  the 
Caspian  on  the  north,  and  the  mountains  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
on  the  south ;  and  as  many  of  the  Greek  colonists  were  placed  in  close  com- 
munication with  this  empire,  geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior  rapidly  ex- 
tended. 

III.  Before  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Persian  empire  had  become 

- 
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stationary.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks, 
for  more  than  a  century,  did  not  advance  beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  that 
empire.  But  as  the  intercourse,  both  hostile  and  pacific,  between  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  had  during  that  period  considerably  increased,  their  knowledge  of 
the  different  provinces  composing  the  Persian  empire  was  also  enlarged.  By 
the  subsequent  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  remoter  provinces  of  the 
monarchy  were  at  once  opened  to  the  Greeks. 

IV.  The  successors  of  Alexander,  being  almost  continually  engaged  in 
among  themselves,  did  not  add  largely  to  the  then  existing  knowledge  of  Asia 
At  a  later  date,  when  the  Romans  extended  the  boundary  of  their  empire  to  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  their  military  expeditions  being  carried  on  in  conn- 
eviously  known,  could  add  very  little  to  the  store  of  information.  We 
however,  to  make  an  exception  with  respect  to  the  Caucasus.  In  their 
wars  with  Mithra dates,  king  of  Pontus,  the  armies  of  the  Romans  passed  the 
boundaries  of  the  then  known  world,  and  arrived  at  Mount  Caucasus,  with  whose 
extent  and  situation  they  became  acquainted,  though  they  did  not  enter  the 
valleys  which  lie  in  its  bosom.  In  proceeding  farther  to  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  they  got  information  of  a  commercial  road  through  Bactria,  by  which 
the  countries  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  carried  on  an  active  commerce 
with  India ;  and  soon  after  another  route  was  discovered,  which  led  over  the 
high  table  land  of  Upper  Asia  to  the  Seres  or  Chinese. 

Obs_  1.  The  knowledge  which  the  ancients  acquired  concerning  the  geography  of  Aiia  is  em- 

phy  to  a  ddimoe  by  basing  it  on  Dttrunomical  principles.  From  these  writers,  it  is  orident  that 
only  those  countries  into  which  the  Macedonian  conqueror  had  carried  his  arms  were  known 
with  some  degree  of  correctness  as  to  their  genera]  features,  and  that  beyond  them  their  knowl- 


edge was  limited  to  a  few  places  traTcrsed  by  commercial  roads,  and  to  the  harbors. 

2.  Beside*  the  work*  just  mentioned,  the  "  Periplu*"  of  Nearchus,  and  another  probably  written 
in  the  second  century,  and  attributed  to  Arrian,  fire  a  mora  particular  description  of  the  coast  of 
eastern  Africa  and  Asia.  Another  "  Periplu*"  likewise,  which  certainly  is  the  work  of  Arrian,  con- 
tains a  brief  description  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  Aa  to  the  geography  of  northern  Asia,  few  ad- 
ditions seem  to  hare  been  made  after  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Alexander.  In  some  respect* 
there  seems  to  hare  been  a  retrograde  movement,  as  Herodotus  knew  the  Caspian  to  be  a  lake, 
which  Strata  beliered  to  communicate  with  the  Northern  Ocean.  Ptolemy,  In  hi*  map,  restored 
the  Caspian  to  it*  true  character  of  an  inland  sea,  but  he  placed  it*  length  from  east  to  west,  in- 


4.  Seas,  Gulps,  Straits,  &o. 

■ 

In  enumerating  these,  we  will  include  some  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  but  which  may  be  said  to  belong  in  com- 
mon to  both  Asia  and  Europe 


1.  Mare  Scythicum 

2.  Oceanus  Eous  .  . 

3.  Oceanus  Indicus  . 

4.  Mare  Erythrceum 

5.  Mare  Mediterraneum 

6.  Mare  JEgeum 

7.  Propontia  .  . 

8.  Pontus  Euxinus 

9.  Palus  Maotis . 


Frozen  Sea  (p.  9). 
Eastern,  Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean. 
(Erythraean  Sea). 
Mediterranean  (p.  8). 
JEgean  Sea  (p.  489.) 
Sea  of  Marmara  (p.  425) 
Black  Sea  (p.  236). 
Sea  of  Azof  (p.  237). 
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10.  Mare  Caspium  Caspian  Sea. 

11.  Paludcs  recipientes  Araxem  .  Sea  of  Aral. 

Ob  s.  1.  The  name  Mare  Erytkretum  was  first  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
whole  ocean,  extending  from  the  coast  of  Ethiopia  to  the  island  of  Taprobana, 
when  their  knowledge  of  India  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  would  mean  at  that 
time  the  whole  Indian  Ocean.  Afterward,  however,  when  the  Greeks  learned 
the  existence  of  an  Indian  Ocean  in  a  special  sense,  the  term  Erythrean  Sea 
was  applied  merely  to  the  sea  below  Arabia,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  between 
the  peninsulas  of  Arabia  and  India.  .    ,  ■ 

2.  The  Caspian  Sea  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Herodotus,  the 
first  who  mentions  it  (i.,  203),  calls  it  by  this  name,  and  the  appellation  would 
seem  to  have  been  derived  either  from  the  Caspii,  who  inhabited  its  southern 
coast,  or  from  catp, u  a  mountain,"  in  allusion  to  its  vicinity  to  Caucasus.  Later 
writers,  however,  limited  the  term  Caspian  to  the  western  portion,  calling  the 
eastern  Mare  Hyrcantum,  or  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  At  one  time  it  became  a  gen- 
eral belief  among  the  ancients  that  the  Caspian  was  connected  with  the  Arctic 
Sea  by  a  strait,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  some  slight  infor- 
mation obtained  resecting  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga.  Ptolemy,  however,  who 
knew  the  Wolga,  which  is  named  by  him  Rha,  does  not  mention  the  existence 
of  this  strait. 

3.  The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Sea  of  Aral,  but  confounded  it 
with  the  Caspian.  The  language  of  the  text  is  mainly  based  upon  the  account 
of  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  a  large  river  named  Araxes,  coming  in  from  the 
east,  and  losing  itself  amid  marshes,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  its  mouths, 
wh icli  flowed  into  the  Caspian.  This  river  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the 
laxartes,  by  others  the  Oxus,  both  of  which  empty  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  For 
a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  consult  Bdhr,  ad  Herod.,  i.,  202. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  gulfs,  commencing 


with  the  remote  east : 

1. 

Magnus  Sinus .    .  . 

2. 

3. 

Persicus  Sinus .    .  . 

.    .    .  Persian  Gulf. 

4. 

Avalites  Sinus  .    .  . 

.    .    .  Bay  of  Zeyla. 

5. 

Arabians  Sinus    .  . 

.    .    .  Red  Sea. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

Adramytlinus  Sinus  . 

.    .    .  Gulf  of  Adramyti. 

12. 

Cianus  Sinus  .    .  . 

13. 

.    .    .  Gulfoflsnid. 

Among  the  straits  may  be  enumerated  the  following,  some 
of  which  have  already  been  mentioned : 
1.  Dire  or  Dere ....  Strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb. 


s  i 
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2.  Hellespontus  ....  Dardanelles  (p.  425). 

3.  Bosporus  Thracicus    .  Strait  of  Constantinople  (p.  9). 

4.  Bosporus  Cimmerius  .  Strait  of  Caff  a  or  Feodosia  (p.  9). 

Obs.  1.  The  term  Dire  is  in  Greek  Ae<p?,  and  signifies  "  the  neck."  The  name 
is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  strait  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  appearance  as  it 
stretched  along  the  coast.  Ptolemy,  however,  writes  the  name  Antf,  Dere. 
Mannert  maintains  that  Dire  is  now  Ras-bel,  and  that  the  opposite  promontory 
of  Posidium  is  now  Bab-ei-mandeb.  This  modern  name  means  "  the  Gate  of 
Danger." 

5.  Promontories. 
1.  Satyr orum  Promontorium  .    .    .  Point  Condor. 


2.  Magnum  Promontorium 

3.  Comaria  Promontorium 

4.  Syagros  Promontorium . 

5.  Carmelum  Promontorium 

6.  Anemurium  Promontorium 

7.  Sacrum  Promontorium  . 

8.  Triopium  Promontorium 

9.  Trogilium  Promontorium 

10.  Coryceum  Promontorium 

11.  Phance  Promontorium  . 

12.  Melcena  Promontorium  . 

13.  Ledum  Promontorium  . 

14.  Sigceum  Promontorium . 

15.  Rhasteum  Promontorium 

16.  Calpe  Promontorium  . 

17.  Carambis  Promontorium 

18.  Idsdnium  Promontorium 


6.  Rivers. 


Romania  Point. 
Cape  Comorin. 
Cape  Ras-al-Had. 
Cape  Carmel. 
Cape  Anamour. 
Cape  Kelidoni. 
Cape  Krio. 
Cape  S.  Maria. 
Cape  Courco. 
Cape  Mast i co. 
Cape  Kara-bouroun. 
Cape  Baba. 
Cape  Jenischer. 
Cape  It-Ghelmes. 
Cape  Kirpe. 
Cape  Karempi. 
Cape  Iasun. 


(A.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Oceanus  Indicus,  or  Indian 

Ocean. 

1.  Ganges,  a  celebrated  river  of  India,  rising  in  Mont  Imaus,  or  the  Himmaleh 
Mountains,  and  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Gangeticus,  or  Bay  of  Bengal  It  is  com- 
puted to  be  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length. 

2.  Indus,  another  celebrated  river  of  India,  rising  also  in  Mons  Jmaus,  and 
falling,  after  a  course  of  thirteen  hundred  miles,  into  the  Erythraum  Mare,  a 
part  of  the  Oceanus  Indicus.  It  receives  in  its  course  the  following  five  rivers, 
which  reach  it  through  a  common  affluent :  1.  The  Hydaspes,  now  the  Jhylum 
2.  The  Acesines,  now  the  Ckunab.  3.  The  Hydraotes,  now  the  Ratec.  4.  The 
Hyphdsts,  now  the  Bey  ah.  6.  The  Xeradrus,  now  the  Setledge.  The  counts- 
watered  by  these  five  rivers  was  called  by  the  Greek  writers  Pentapdtamia,  and 
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is  now  the  Pendjab,  or  "  country  of  the  five  rivers."  I  Of  these  streams  the 
Hyphasis  was  the  limit  of  Alexander's  conquests.  Ptolemy  gives  the  Indus 
seven  mouths.  At  the  present  day,  however,  it  enters  the  sea  in  one  volume, 
the  lateral  streams  being  absorbed  by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 

3.  Tigris,  a  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  Major, 
in  the  district  of  Sophene,  and  falling  into  the  Euphrates.  The  stream  formed 
by  their  junction  was  called  Pasitigris,  now  Shat-el-Arah,  or  the  River  of 
Arabia.'*   The  length  of  the  Tigris  is  eight  hundred  miles. 

4.  Euphrates,  a  celebrated  river  rising  near  Arse,  the  modern  Erte  Roum,  m 
the  most  northern  branch  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  receives  the  Arsanias  from  the 
east,  a  river  often  mistaken  for  the  true  Euphrates.  Its  main  tributary,  how- 
ever, is  the  Tigris.  The  Euphrates  flows  into  the  Sinus  Persicus  after  a  course 
of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles. 

(R)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Mare  Caspium. 

1.  Rha,  now  the  Wolga.  No  ancient  writer  prior  to  Ptolemy  mentions  either 
its  name  or  course.  • 

3.  Araxes,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  issuing  from  Mons  Abus,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  whence  the  Arsanias,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  flows. 
It  runs  cast  until  it  meets  the  mountains  which  separate  Armenia  from  northern 
Media,  when  it  turns  to  the  north,  and,  after  receiving  the  Cyrus,  now  the  Kur, 
falls  into  the  Caspian.    It  is  now  the  Arras. 

(C.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Sea  of  Aral 

1.  laxartes,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mons  Imaus,  and  flowing  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral  after  a  course  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles.  It  is 
now  the  Sit.  Ptolemy  makes  it  flow  into  the  Caspian,  as  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Herodotus,  long  before,  had  called  the 
laxartes  by  the  name  of  Araxes,  and  confounded  it  with  the  Oxus. 

3.  Oxus,  rising  in  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Bactriana,  and  flowing  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  a  northwest  direction.  It  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  and  falls,  after  a  course  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral  It  is  now  the  Amoo  or  Jihon.  The  ancient  writers  make  it  flow  into  the 
Caspian,  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

(D.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Palus  Matotis. 

1.  Tanats,  now  Don,  forming  the  boundary  in  this  quarter  between  Asia  and 
Europe.    It  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  236). 

2.  Hy  pants,  called  also  Vardanus,  rising  in  the  central  part  of  Caucasus,  and 
falling  into  the  Palus  Ma»otis  by  several  mouths.  It  is  now  the  Kuban.  We 
must  not  confound  it  with  the  European  Hypanis,  now  the  Bog ,  which  flows 
into  the  Euxme. 

(E.)  Rivers  emptying'  into  the  Ponius  Euxinus. 

1.  Phdsis,  rising  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Moschian  Mountains,  which 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  Armenia,  and  flowing  through  parts  of  Armenia, 
Iberia,  and  Colchis,  into  the  Euxine.  It  is  now  the  Rton  or  Rioni.  The  Turks 
call  it  the  Patch.  It  is  famous  in  mythology  from  Jason's  having  obtained  in  its 
vicinity  the  golden  fleece. 

3.  Lycus,  rising  on  the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing  into  the  Eux- 
ine to  the  southeast  of  Amisus    It  is  now  the  Yeshil-Ermak,  or  "  the  Green 
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River."  The  Lycus  receives  tbe  Rirer  Iris,  which  also  rises  on  the  confines 
of  Armenia  Minor,  and  is  now  called  the  Tokai-su. 

3.  Holy*,  now  the  Kxzxl-Ermak,  or  "  Red  Rirer,"  rising  on  the  confines  of 
Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  entering  the  sea  some  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  Amisus.  It  is  the  lsrgest  river  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  This 
river  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  tbe  dominions  of  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia. 

4.  Sangarius,  rising  in  Mount  Adore  us,  a  branch  of  Mount  Dindymus,  near  the 
southern  confines  of  Galatia,  and  falling  into  the  Euxine  after  flowing  through 
Oalatia  and  Bithynia.    It  is  now  tbe  Sakaria. 

■  . 

(F.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean.  ,  - 

1.  Seamander,  a  river  near  Troy,  rising  in  Mount  Ids,  and,  after  receiving  the 
Simois,  falling  into  the  ^Egean  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  It  is  now 
tbe  BountrbacM.  The  modern  name  of  the  Simois  is  MendcrcSou.  The  Sea- 
mander  was  also  called  the  Xanthus. 

2.  Hcrmu,  rising  in  Mount  Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus 
Smymapus    It  received  in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  Hyllus  and  Pactolus. 

3.  Maandcr,  rising  near  Celamae  in  Phrygia,  and,  after  forming  the  common 
boundary  between  Lydia  and  Caria,  falling  into  the  iEgean  below  the  promon- 
tory of  Mycile.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  winding  course.  The  modern  name 
is  the  Minder. 

4.  Xanikus,  a  river  of  Lycia,  rising  in  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean  below  the  Cragi  Vertices,  or  the  projections  made  by 
the  range  of  Cragus  on  the  Lycian  coast.    It  is  now  the  Etchen  Chat. 

6.  Cydnus,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campcstns,  rising  in  Mount  Taurus,  and  falling 
into  tbe  sea  near  Tarsus,  which  stood  upon  its  banks.  It  was  remarkable  for 
the  coldness  of  its  waters,  and  Alexander  the  Great  nearly  lost  his  life  by  bathing 
in  them.    It  is  now  the  Tersus-Ckai. 

6.  Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  of  Libanos. 
and  falling  into  tbe  Mediterranean  about  six  leagues  below  Anliochia.  It  is  now 
the  Aasi. 

7.  Mountains. 

1.  Mont  Taurus,  according  to  the  later  Greek  geographers,  a  great  chain  of 
mountains  extending  nearly  due  east  and  west  from  the  shores  of  the  vEgean 
to  those  of  the  supposed  Eastern  Ocean,  and  dividing  Asia  into  two  parts,  Asia 
within  the  Taurus,  and  Asia  without  the  Taurus.  Tbe  chain  of  Taurus,  how- 
ever, properly  so  called,  commences  at  the  southwestern  point  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  proceeding  eastward,  parallel  and  near  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  incloses 
between  itself  and  tbe  coast  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  At  the  River  Pyramus  the 
chain  divides  into  two,  namely,  that  of  Amanus,  which  proceeds  to  the  east, 
dividing  Syria  from  Asia  Minor,  and  the  continuation  of  Taurus,  which  runs 
northeast,  along  the  southeast  side  of  Cappadocia,  across  the  Euphrates  into 
the  northern  part  of  Armenia,  where  it  joins  Mods  Masius.  This  chain  now 
bears  the  name  of  Enamas,  Ramadan,  and  Gourm. 

2.  Antaaurus,  a  great  branch  thrown  ofl"  by  Taurus,  and  which  passes  through 
the  middle  of  Cappadocia,  northeast  to  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  and  thence  east 
to  tbe  Euphrates    Its  modern  name  is  Alidagh. 

3.  Caucasus,  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
Seas.    This  chain  is  entirely  unconnected  with  any  of  the  great  mountain  sys- 
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terns  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  intercourse  between  the  countries  south  and 
north  of  the  Caucasus  is  carried  on  by  two  roads.  The  most  easterly  runs 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  was  called  by  tbe  ancients  Albania  Pyla. 
It  is  now  the  pass  of  Derbend.  The  other  traverses  tbe  Caucasus  nearly  in  its 
centre.  The  ancients  called  it  the  Porta  Caucasia.  It  is  now  the  pass  of 
Dariel 

4.  Embdi  Monte*,  a  part,  in  fact,  of  the  range  of  Mans  Imau*,  or  the  great  chain 
of  Htmmalah.  That  part  of  tbe  chain  which  Alexander  crossed  in  order  to  in- 
vade Bactriana  was  called  Paropamisu* ;  the  more  easterly  continuation  of  tbe 
range  was  termed  Emod%  Monte* ;  and  its  still  farther  continuation  in  a  north- 
eastern  direction  was  styled  Jmau*. 

Main  Divisions  op  Asia. 

I.  The  most  natural  division  of  this  continent  will  be  into, 
1.  Southern  Asia.    2.  Central  Asia.    3.  Northern  Asia. 

II.  By  Southern  Asia  is  meant  the  country  south  of  Taurus, 
in  the  enlarged  sense  of  this  latter  name,  now  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Arabia ,  Persia,  India,  Thibet,  and  the  islands  of  Southern 
Asia. 

III.  By  Central  Asia  is  meant  the  Caucasian  region,  Asi- 
atic Tartary,  Mongolia,  Corea,  Japan,  dec. ;  by  Northern 
Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  Asiatic  Russia. 

1.  80UTHERN  ASIA. 

I.  Southern  Asia  comprises  the  country  from  the  fortieth 
degree  of  north  latitude  nearly  to  the  equator.  It  possesses 
great  advantages  over  Central  and  Northern  Asia  in  respect 
of  agriculture,  and  the  abundance  of  its  costly  and  varied  prod- 
ucts. 

II.  Here  it  appears  that  man  first  adopted  political  govern- 
ments and  fixed  residences ;  here,  therefore,  was  always  the 
main  seat  of  Asiatic  industry,  exhibited  in  the  manufacture  of 
fine  cottons,  silks,  ccc.  The  natural  marts  in  the  interior  were 
on  tho  great  rivers,  and  the  principal  caravan  roads  were  from 
the  Euxine  across  Armenia,  or  from  the  Wolga  across  the  Iax- 
artes,  far  into  the  east.  Marts  of  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians 
crowded  the  western  shores. 

III.  Southern  Asia  may  be  subdivided  into,  1.  Southwestern 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus.  2.  Southeastern 
Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

(A.)   SOUTHWESTERN  ASIA. 

I.  This  country,  again,  may  be  subdivided  into  three  parts, 
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namely,  1.  The  countries  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Euphrates.  2.  The  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris.   3.  The  countries  between  the  Tigris  and  Indus. 

Countries  West  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  grand  divisions  of  the  land  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Euphrates  are,  1.  Asia  Minor.    2.  Syria,  including 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine.    3.  Arabia. 

■ 

■ 

I.  ASIA  MINOR. 

,  . 

L  Asia  Minor  is  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Pontus  Euxinus ;  on  the  northwest  by  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
the  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont ;  on  the  west  by  the  JEgean 
Sea  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  southeast 
by  Syria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of  Mount 
Amanus  ;  and  on  the  east  by  Armenia,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Acampsis. 

II.  The  interior  of  this  peninsula  forms  a  westerly  continu- 
ation of  the  Armenian  highlands,  separated  from  the  coast  on 
the  north  by  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  south  by 
that  of  Anti-Taurus,  and  broken  toward  the  west  into  chains 
of  lower  mountains,  such  as  Tmolus,  Sipylus,  Ida,  and  Olym- 
pus. The  highest  point  is  Mount  Argceus,  now  Arjish  Dagh, 
on  the  Upper  Halys,  the  point  from  which  the  rivers  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions  into  tho  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and 
the  Euphrates. 

III.  Asia  Minor  contained  twelve  provinces,  namely,  three 
on  the  southern  coast,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia ;  three  on 
the  western  coast,  Caria,  Lydia,  Mysia  ;  three  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Pontus;  and  three  in  the 
interior,  Phrygia,  Pis  'ulia,  and  Cappadocia.  Under  Phrygia 
was  comprehended  Galatia  ;  and  under  Cappadocia,  Lycaonia 
and  Isauria.  This  order  will  be  observed  in  describing  them, 
and  we  will  then  give  an  account  of  the  islands  along  the 
southern  and  western  coasts. 

IV.  Tho  name  Asia  Minor  was  not  employed  by  the  Roman 
writers  in  the  classical  period.  It  occurs  first  in  Orosius,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  special  designation  before  this 
time  for  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  for  the  name  'Aa/a  hnb$  rav 
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Tavpov,  or  Asia  Cis  Taurum,  only  referred  to  the  western  half, 
as  did  also  Pliny's  Asia  Propria.  The  Roman  province  of 
Asia,  or  Asia  Proconsul  arts,  comprised  My  si  a,  Lydia,  Caria, 
and  Phrygia,  with  the  exception  of  Lycaonia. 

cilicia. 

t  Cilicia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Taurus,  on 
the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Mount  Amff- 
nus,  and  on  the  west  by  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  names  of  which  were  derived  from 
their  physical  character.  The  western  division  was  called  Ci- 
ttern Trachea,  (Kikixla  Tpa^cm),  that  is,  mountainous  or  rough 
Cilicia ;  and  the  eastern  division  Cilicia  Campestris  (KiXinia 
nedtdg),  that  is,  level  Cilicia. 

II.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  were  of  Syrian  origin. 
The  coast  was  first  settled  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterward 
by  the  Greeks.  The  character  of  the  Cilioians  did  not  stand 
high.  They  became  addicted  to  piracy,  and  at  one  time  ruled 
a  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  were  put  down  com- 
pletely, however,  by  Pompcy.  Cilicia  Trachea  produced  val- 
uable ship  timber  in  great  abundance.  Cilicia  Campestris  was 
well  watered  and  fertile,  and  has  always  been  famous  for  a  fine 
breed  of  horses.  The  annual  tribute  to  Darius  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  white  horses,  and  five  hundred  talents 
of  silver. 

III.  The  rivers  of  Cilicia  all  come  down  from  Mount  Taurus, 
and  as  they  all  carry  down  the  melted  snow  from  this  mount- 
ain chain,  the  water  of  all,  but  especially  of  the  Cydnus,  is  ex- 
tremely cold.  Among  them  may  be  named,  1.  The  Pyramus, 
now  the  Jyhoon.  2.  The  Sarus,  now  the  Sihoon.  3.  The 
Cydnus,  now  the  Tersoos.  Alexander  the  Great  nearly  lost 
his  life  by  bathing,  when  overheated,  in  this  cold  stream ;  and 
it  proved  fatal  in  a  later  age  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa.  4.  The  Lamus,  now  the  Lamas,  separating  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris from  Trachea.  5.  The  Calycadnus,  now  the  Ghiuk- 
Sou.    6.  The  Selinus,  now  the  Selenli. 

Places  in  Cilicia. 

# 

Ik  Ctlieia  Trachea  we  have,  1.  CoraceMtum,  the  first  town  alter  leaving  Pam- 
phylia. It  was  a  strong  and  important  fortress,  on  a  steep  rock,  and  is  now 
Alaya.  2.  Hamaxia,  to  the  east.  The  country  around  was  famed  for  its  cedars, 
and  was  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra  for  the  construction  of  her  fleet.    3.  S«- 
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linns,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selinus.  Here  Trajan  died,  and  it  was  afterward 
called  Trajanopolu.  It  is  now  Selenti,  which  is  the  modern  name  also  of  the 
river.  4.  Ancmurium,  a  town  and  promontory,  now  Anamour.  This  cape  is  the 
most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor.  5.  Cclendcrts,  to  the  northeast,  a  Phoeni- 
cian settlement  originally.  Afterward  a  colony  from  Samoa  was  established 
here.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  built  on  a  lofty  precipice,  and  is  now 
Ckcltndreh.  6.  StUuda,  Troche* ,  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Calycadnus. 
It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  school  of 
literature  and  philosophy.  Its  remains  are  called  SeUfktek.  7.  Coryrus,  the 
ehief  landing  place  from  Crete,  and  a  city  of  great  importance  under  the  later 
Roman  emperors,  now  Korghoz.  Near  it  was  a  deep  vale  famed  for  producing 
the  best  saffron,  and  containing  also  a  cave  fabled  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  monster  Typhon,  but  probably  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  8.  Ho- 
nondda,  in  the  interior,  north  of  Anemurium,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Homon- 
adeuses,  a  hardy  mountaineer  race,  subdued  by  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  the  Cyre- 
nius  of  St.  Luke.  D'Anville  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Ermcnak.  9.  Clau- 
dtopolu,  to  the  east,  on  a  branch  of  the  Calycadnus,  and  now  probably  Mont. 
10.  Ollia,  to  the  east,  famed  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  priests  of  which  en- 
joyed great  power  and  wealtb,  and  were  at  one  time  lords  of  the  whole  of  Ci- 
licia  Trachea. 

In  Ciluta  Campestris  we  have,  1.  Soli,  the  first  maritime  town  after  crossing 
the  River  Lam  us.  It  was  founded  by  a  mixed  colony  of  Aeha»ans  and  Rhodi- 
ans  from  Lindus,  in  Rhodes.  The  inhabitants,  from  their  communication  with 
the  Cilicians  of  the  interior,  spoke  in  time  incorrect  and  un grammatical  Greek, 
whence  the  term  ooXoiiuofi&c,  "a  solecism."  Having  been  nearly  depopulated 
by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  it  was  founded  anew  by  Pompey,  who  settled 
here  a  colony  of  Cilician  pirates,  whom  he  had  conquered,  and  the  place  then 
took  the  name  of  Pompetopolts.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher  Chry- 
sippus,  and  the  poets  Philemon  and  Aratus.  The  site  is  now  called  Mezetlu. 
2.  Anchidle,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria,  and  to 
have  contained  his  tomb  3.  Tarsus,  on  the  River  Cydnus,  and  the  capital  city 
under  the  Persian  sway,  the  tributary  kings  of  Cilicia  residing  here.  It  was  a 
very  flourishing  city  also  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  still  more  so 
under  the  Roman  sway,  Julius  Caisar  having  granted  unto  its  citizens  both 
freedom  and  exemption  from  tribute,  for  having  zealously  espoused  his  cause, 
and  these  privileges  having  been  confirmed  by  Augustus.  It  was  to  these  acts 
of  favor  and  protection  that  St  Paul,  who  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  owed  the 
right  of  being  a  free-born  citizen  of  the  place.  Tarsus  was  celebrated,  also,  under 
the  earlier  Roman  emperors,  for  its  schools  of  literature  and  philosophy,  which 
rivalled  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandrca.  Julian  the  Apostate  was  buried  here. 
The  modern  name  is  Tersoos,  and  it  is  still  the  chief  town  of  this  part  of  Kara- 
mama.  The  River  Cydnus  has  undergone  a  great  change  here,  from  the  de- 
posits carried  down  from  the  mountains  ;  formerly  it  allowed  large  vessels  of 
war  to  approach  Tarsus,  now  none  but  the  smallest  boats  an  enter  the  stream. 
4.  Mopsucrine,  to  the  north,  just  below  the  point  where  the  CUician  pass  (Pyla 
Cilicia)  enters  Cilicia.  5.  Addna,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  River  Sarus,  and 
of  Phoenician  origin.  It  is  still  called  Adana,  and  gives  name  to  the  modern 
pachalik,  which  corresponds  nearly  to  the  ancient  Cilicia  Campestris.  6.  Mai- 
lt*, to  the  southeast,  on  the  Pyramus.  Between  this  place  and  Tarsus  was  the 
Alctan  Plain,  or  "  Plain  of  Wandering"  f.V/.w  irediov),  where  Bellerophon 
wandered  after  having  been  thrown  from  the  winged  steed  Pegasus.  7.  Ana- 
zarba,  to  the  northeast,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Anazarbus,  and  called,  in  Roman 
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times,  Ca*arla  ad  Anazarbum.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Dioscorides  the  nat- 
uralist, and  Oppian  the  poet.  8.  /iim,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Amanus,  and  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus  Issicus,  now  the  Golf  of  Scanderoon.  Id  its  vi- 
cinity was  fought  the  second  great  battle  between  Alexander  and  the  Persians, 
the  latter  being  commanded  by  Darius  in  person.  9.  Alexandria,  surnamed  ad 
Itsum  (Kara  'laaov),  from  its  being  situate  near  the  battle  field  of  Issus,  and 
built  in  commemoration  of  that  victory.  It  is  now  Scanderoon  or  Alexandretta, 
a  small  town,  but  with  a  fine  harbor.  10.  Myriandrus,  to  the  west  of  and  near 
the  preceding,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  of  Phoenician  origin.  11.  Pm- 
denitsuM,  in  the  interior,  to  the  northeast,  a  town  of  the  Elcuthgro-Cillces,  a  wild 
and  fierce  mountaineer  rare.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  but  was  taken  by 
Cicero,  when  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-seven  days. 

Before  leaving  Cilicia  we  must  mention  some  mountain  passes  leading  into 
or  from  it.  These  were,  1.  Pyla  Cilicia,  leading  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia, 
and  entering  the  latter  country  to  the  north  of  Mopsucrenc.  It  was  by  this  de- 
file that  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  subsequently  Alexander  the  Great,  penetrated 
into  Cilicia.  Here,  likewise,  Pescennius  Niger,  against  whom  Severus  march- 
ed, took  possession  of  tho  road,  flanked  on  one  side  by  precipitous  rocks,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  deep  abyss.  S.  Pyia  Syria,  to  the  south  of  Maryandrus.  3.  Pyhr 
Amdmca,  to  the  east  of  Issus,  and  leading  through  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus 
It  was  through  this  defile  that  Darius  marched  from  northern  Syria  into  Cilicia, 
at  the  very  lime  that  Alexander  was  passing  into  Syria  in  pursuit  of  him,  through 
the  Pyla  Syria. 

PAMPHYLIA. 

I.  Pamphylia  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cilicia^  on  the 
north  by  Pisiilia  and  hauria,  on  the  west  by  Lycia,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Marc  Pamphylhim,  or  Gulf  of  Adalia  or  Sa- 
(alia.  It  was  separated  from  Pisidia  by  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  was  drained  by  numerous  streams  flowing  from 
the  highlands  of  the  latter  country. 

II.  The  main  population  of  the  country  derived  their  origin 
probably  from  the  same  stock  with  the  Cilioians.  The  Greek 
account,  however,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  made  them  to  be  the 
descendants  of  those  who  followed  tho  fortunes  of  Calchas  and 
Amphilochus  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  as  these  Grecian  em- 
igrants wero  said  to  have  been  portions  of  various  Hellenic 
tribes  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  a  plausible 
derivation  was  found  in  this  circumstance  for  the  appellation 
Pamphyli  (lla^vkot),  namely,  from  ndv  and  <f>vkov,  as  indicating 
an  assemblage  of  different  nations  or  tribes.  Several  towns, 
however,  on  the  coast,  were  undoubtedly  of  Grecian  origin. 

III.  Pamphylia  possesses  but  little  interest  in  an  historical 
point  of  view.  It  became  subject,  in  turn,  to  Croesus,  the  Per- 
sian monarchs,  Alexander,  the  Ptolemies,  Antiochus,  and  the 
Romans.    It  was  entirely  a  maritime  country,  and  its  coast  is 
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indented  by  a  deep  gulf,  called  anciently  Mare  Pamphylium, 
and  now  the  Gulf  of  Adalia  or  Satalia.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  coast  is  described  by  Beaufort  as  flat,  sandy,  and  dreary ; 
the  western  part,  on  the  other  hand,  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  which  rise  from  the  sea,  and  attain  their  greatest 
height  in  Mount  Solyma,  on  the  borders  of  Lycia.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  country  is  said  by  Fellows  to  be  very  beautiful  and 
picturesque.  Pamphylia  forms  part  of  the  modern  Karamania, 
and  is  called  by  the  Turks  Tekt~Ili. 

IV.  Among  the  rivers  of  Pamphylia  we  may  mention,  1.  The 
Mel  as,  now  the  MenougaU  Sou.  2.  The  Eurymidon,  now  the 
Kapri-Sou,  celebrated  for  the  double  defeat,  by  land  and  sea, 
which  the  Persian  fleet  here  sustained  from  Cimon.  3.  The 
Cestrus,  now  the  Ah- Sou.  4.  The  Catarrhactes,  now  Duden- 
Sou.  This  last  was  a  large  and  impetuous  stream,  which 
poured  its  waters  over  a  high  rock  near  Termessus,  with  a 
very  loud  noise,  and  hence  derived  its  Grecian  name. 

Places  in  Pamphylia. 

1.  Oibin,  the  first  town  on  the  western  coast,  and  a  strongly  fortified  place, 
according  to  Strabo.  2.  Attatia,  to  the  east,  and  founded  by  Attalus  Philadel- 
phus  of  Pergamus.  This  city  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  on  his  route  from  Perge  to 
Antioch.  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  modern  Adalia  or  Satalia.  3.  Pergt, 
to  the  east,  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  coast,  on  the  River  CcMtru*.  In  its  neigh- 
borhood  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  Perg«an  Diana,  at  which  a  sacred  meet- 
ing (naviiyvpifi  was  held  twice  a  year.  Perge  was  twice  visited  by  St.  Paul. 
Its  ruins  are  probably  those  at  Eaki  Kelcri.  4.  Atpendus,  to  the  east,  on  the 
River  Eurymedon,  and  about  sixty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  It  was  built  for  the 
greater  part  on  a  precipitous  rock,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  punished  the  inhabitants  se- 
verely for  refusing  to  contribute  fifty  talents,  and  to  supply  him  with  the  horses 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  rear  for  the  King  of  Persia.  Cicero  speaks 
of  it  as  an  ancient  and  noble  city  in  his  time,  and  full  of  works  of  art.  Its  site 
is  doubtful.  5.  Side,  to  the  southeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mela*,  and  founded 
by  an  JSolian  colony  from  Cnma.  The  inhabitants,  however,  soon  forgot  the 
Greek  language,  and  spoke  a  barbarous  tongue  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  was 
the  principal  harbor  of  the  Gilician  pirates.  The  Turks,  according  to  Leake, 
ignorantly  give  the  site  of  this  place  the  name  of  Etki  Adalia  (Old  Attalea). 

LYCIA. 

I.  Lycia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Phrygia,  on  the  east 
by  Pamphylia,  on  the  west  by  Carta,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean.  According  to  Herodotus,  Lycia  was  originally 
called  Milyas,  and  its  inhabitants  Solymi.  These  probably 
belonged  to  the  Syrian  stock.    A  colony  subsequently  came 
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from  the  island  of  Crete,  under  the  guidance  of  Sarpedon,  who 
had  been  driven  out  by  his  brother  Minos.  These  colonists 
bore  the  name  of  TermiltB,  and  waged  war  upon  the  Solymi, 
driving  them  into  the  interior ;  and  the  new  settlers  retained 
the  name  of  Termili*  until  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion,  led  a  colony 
hither  from  Athens,  and  then,  it  is  said,  the  country  changed 
its  name  to  Lycia,  and  the  people  were  called  Lycians  (Avkioi). 

II-  In  the  Homeric  poems  the  country  is  always  called  Lycia, 
and  the  Solymi  are  mentioned  as  a  warlike  people,  against 
whom  Bellerophon  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Lycia.  In  later 
times,  the  southern  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  north  of  Lycia,  was 
always  called  Milyas,  but  the  people  dwelling  therein  are  never 
called  Solymi,  though  the  name  still  remained  in  that  of  Mount 
Sol y ma,  on  the  northeastern  coast.  That  Lycia  was  early  col- 
onized by  Greeks  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus, but  also  from  many  Lycian  traditions,  as  well  as  from 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  was  spread  over  the  whole  coun- 
try.   The  chief  temple  of  the  god,  however,  was  at  Patara. 

III.  The  interior  of  this  country  was  entirely  unknown  to  us 
until  the  visit  of  Mr.  Fellows  in  1838,  and  subsequently.  Thus 
traveller  has  made  many  important  discoveries.  According  to 
him,  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  consequence  in  the  interior, 
but  the  country  is  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  rise  in  many  places  to  a  great  height,  and  it  is  drained 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  River  Xanthus,  now  the 
Etchen-Chai.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  but  still, 
according  to  Strabo,  contained  a  great  many  good  harbors. 

Places  in  Lycia. 
1.  Telmessus  or  Telmissus,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  th«  Ri«tr  Glaucus,  which  empties  into  the  Glaucus  Sinus,  or  Gulf  of 
Mticn,  sometimes  called  Telmessicus  Sinus.  Telmessus  was  famed  for  the  skill 
of  its  augurs.  The  remains  of  this  place  are  near  the  modern  Meit.  Beyond 
Telmessus  the  coast  rises  abruptly,  forming  the  lofty  and  precipitous  range  of 
Anttcragus,  now  Soumbourlu;  after  which  we  come  to  another  mass  of  mount- 
ains, rising  precipitously  from  the  sea,  and  called  anciently  Mons  Cragus.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  numerous  detached  summits,  termed  by  the  ancients  Cragi 
Vertices,  and  now  called  by  the  Turks  Yedi  Bouroun,  or  "the  SeTen  Capes. M 
Cragus,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  fabled  abode  of  the  Chimera ;  but  Pliny 
and  others  are  in  favor  of  Mount  Chimera,  near  the  eastern  coast,  above  Olym- 
pus. 3.  Ptnira,  at  the  foot  of  Cragus,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Xanthus 
The  Lycian  hero  Pandarns  received  divine  honors  here.  The  site,  marked  by 
numerous  rock-tombs,  a  common  feature  in  the  antiquities  of  Lycia,  is  near  the 
modern  Minor*.    3  Patara,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus,  one  of  the 
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roost  celebrated  cities  of  Lycia,  and  a  commercial  place  of  much  importance. 
Here  was  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  second  only  to  that  at  Delphi.  The 
oracles  were  delivered  during  the  six  winter  months,  as  those  at  Delphi  were 
during  the  summer  ones.  Hence  Apollo  was  fabled  to  reside  at  Patara  during 
the  six  months  of  winter.  He  received,  moreover,  from  this  place,  the  sur- 
name of  Patareu*.  The  ruins  of  Patara  are  near  the  village  of  Furnas.  4.  Jfan- 
thus,  the  principal  city  of  the  Lycians,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  some 
distance  from  its  mouth.  It  was  twice  remarkable  in  history  for  the  dauntless 
courage  of  its  inhabitants,  once  against  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  and  a 
second  time,  in  a  later  age,  against  Brutus  and  the  republican  forces  of  Rome. 
On  both  these  occasions  they  set  fire  to  their  city  rather  than  surrender.  The 
ruins  are  near  the  modern  Koonik,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  some  beautiful  rock- 
tombs.  5.  Tlds,  to  the  northeast,  and  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Lycia.  Its 
rums  arc  near  the  modern  village  of  Dinner,  two  and  a  half  English  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  Xanthus. 

6.  Afyra,  to  the  cast  of  Patara,  an  important  commercial  city.  Its  harbor  was 
Andriace,  now  Andraki.  Here  St.  Paul  was  transferred  from  the  Adramyttian 
ship  to  that  of  Alcxandrca,  in  which  he  suffered  shipwreck.  Myra  still  retains 
its  name  among  the  Greeks,  but  is  called  by  the  Turks  Dembre,  from  the  river 
ID  its  vicinity.  To  the  southeast  was  the  Sacrum  Promonlorium  'lepu  'A*pa), 
regarded  commonly  as  the  commencement  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  though 
Strabo  makes  Taurus  begin  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes.  The  mod- 
ern name  is  Cape  Keltdoni,  from  the  islands  which  lie  near  it,  the  ancient  Ckel- 
tdvnta  Insula.  7.  Olympus,  to  the  northeast,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.  It  was  an  important 
and  opulent  place,  but  became  eventually  the  haunt  of  Cilician  pirates,  and  was 
taken  by  Paulus  Servilius,  the  Roman  commander.  The  site  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Dcltktash,  or  "  the  perforated  rock,"  the  only  approach  to  it  being  through 
a  natural  aperture  in  the  cliff.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  was  Mount  CAi- 
mara,  regarded  by  some  as  the  fabled  residence  of  the  monster  of  the  same 
name,  though  other  ancient  authorities  are  in  favor  of  Mount  Cragus.  8.  l'ha- 
silts,  to  the  north,  of  Dorian  origin.  It  had  three  harbors,  and  was  a  very 
nourishing  commercial  city.  Having  become  one  of  the  principal  resorts  of  the 
Cilician  pirates,  it  was  destroyed  by  Paulus  Servilius.  It  was  afterward  re- 
built, but  never  recovered  its  former  importance.  The  ruins  are  at  Takova. 
A  short  distance  inland  nrc  the  Solymiean  Mountains  (ru  l<>?.vua  &pti).  Beyond 
Phaselis  the  mountains  press  in  upon  tho  shore,  and  leave  a  very  narrow  pas- 
sage along  the  strand,  which  at  low  water  is  practicable,  but  when  storms  pre- 
vail, and  the  sea  is  high,  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  travellers  must  then 
take  a  long  circuit  inland.  This  defile  was  called  Climax,  and  derived  great  ce- 
lebrity from  Alexander's  having  led  his  army  through  it  under  circumstances  of 
4ro.1t  difficulty  and  danger,  when  marching  eastward  after  the  conquest  of  Caria. 

The  student  is  referred  to  Fcllows's  "  Asia  Minor"  and  "  Discoveries  in  Ly- 
cia," for  interesting  information  respecting  the  antiquities  of  Lycia. 

CARIA. 

I.  Caria  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lydia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  River  Mceander,  on  the  west  and  south 
by  tho  Mediterranean,  on  the  oast  by  Lyriay  and  on  the  north- 
east by  Phrygia.    In  extent  it  was  the  least  considerable  of 
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the  divisions  of  Asia  Minor ;  bnt  from  the  number  of  towns 
and  villages  assigned  to  it  by  the  geographers  of  antiquity,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  very  populous.  It  answers  to  the 
Turkish  province  of  Muntesha. 

II.  The  Carians  were  not  considered  to  have  been  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which  they  communicated 
their  name,  but  to  have  previously  occupied  the  islands  of  the 
iEgean  under  the  name  ofLelSg-es,  until,  having  been  reduced 
by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  they  were  removed  by  that  monarch 
to  the  continent  of  Asia,  where  they  still  continued  to  be  his 
vassaLs,  and  to  serve  him  more  especially  in  his  maritime  ex- 
peditions. The  cause  of  their  expulsion  from  the  islands  ap- 
pears to  have  been  their  notorious  proneness  to  piracy.  They 
excelled,  too,  at  this  period,  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
the  Greeks  ascribed  to  them  the  invention  of  crests,  and  the 

•  devices  and  handles  of  shields.  Before  the  Carians  settled  in 
this  quarter  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  probable  that  the  Phoenicians 
occupied  a  portion  of  it. 

III.  The  Carians  appear  to  have  offered  little  resistance  to 
the  Greek  colonists  who  subsequently  established  themselves 
on  their  coasts.  The  Ionians  first  drove  them  from  Miletus 
and  Priene ;  and  the  Dorians  next  obtained  a  footing  on  their 
shores.  The  Rhodians  also  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
southern  coast,  called,  in  consequence,  Percea  Rhodiorum,  from 
its  lying  over  against  their  island.  This  tract  extended  from 
the  borders  of  Lycia  to  the  castle  and  mountain  of  Phceniz  on 
the  Doridis  Sinus,  after  which  Doris  commenced,  and  reached 
to  the  Bargylieticus  or  Iassicus  Sinus  on  the  north. 

IV.  When  the  Dorians  arrived  in  Asia  Minor  they  formed 
themselves  into  six  independent  states  or  small  republics,  which 
were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  as  many  cities.  These 
cities  were  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus,  on  the  mainland ;  Cos, 
in  the  island  of  that  name ;  and  the  three  Rhodian  towns  of 
Lindus,  Ialyssus,  and  Camirus.  Other  cities  belonged  also  to 
the  confederacy,  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  six  alone,  as  tme 
and  genuine  Dorians,  formed  the  regular  Doric  league ;  and 
the  members  of  this  alliance  met  on  the  Triopian  promontory 
to  celebrate  in  public  national  festivals  the  rites  of  Apollo  and 
Ceres.  This  confederation  was  called  the  Doric  Hexapolis 
until  Halioarnassus  was  excluded,  when  it  took  the  name  of 
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Pentapolis.  The  reason  for  the  exclusion  was,  that  a  citizen 
of  that  place,  who  had  gained  a  tripod  as  a  prize,  violated  the 
regulation  which  required  that  the  tripod  should  always  be  con- 
secrated as  an  offering  in  the  Triopian  temple  of  Apollo,  in 
order  that  he  might  carry  it  off  to  decorate  his  own  house. 
Probably,  too,  the  increasing  predominance  of  the  Carian  ele- 
ment at  Halicarnassus  had  some  effect  in  producing  the  ex- 
clusion. 
« 

Places  in  Caria.  .' 

In  Peroza  Rhodiorum  we  have,  1.  Datdala,  close  upon  Ljcia,  and  on  the  Glau- 
eus  Sinus.  It  was  said  to  have  been  called  after  Daedalus,  who,  being  bitten 
by  a  snake  on  crossing  the  neighboring  River  Ninus,  died  and  was  buried  here. 
Inland  was  the  mountain  range  of  Dcedala,  on  the  confines  of  Lycia.  2.  Ca- 
iynda,  to  the  northwest,  near  the  junction  of  the  Axon  with  the  Indus,  now  the 
Kaiguez.  At  Calynda  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Latona.  The  remains  of  this  city 
were  discovered  by  Fellows.  3.  Caunus,  supposed  to  be  of  Cretan  origin,  and 
famed  for  its  figs.  It  bad  a  harbor  and  roadstead.  It  was  very  unhealthy  in 
the  summer  season.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  small  sea-port  town  of 
Kaiguez.  Passing  the  River  Calbts,  now  the  Tavas,  according  to  some,  but 
more  correctly  the  Dollomon-chai,  we  come  to,  4.  Physcus  Partus,  the  harbor  by 
which  Ephesus  communicated  with  Rhodes.  5.  Phanix,  a  mountain  and  castle, 
marking  the  limit  of  Ptraa  Rhodiorum  to  the  west. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  come  to  Cynossema  Promontorium,  where  Do- 
ris commences,  and,  doubling  this,  enter  the  Doridis  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Symi, 
so  called  from  the  island  of  Symi,  the  ancient  Symc,  lying  off  the  promontory. 
We  then  come  in  order  to,  1.  Cnidus,  at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  called 
Triopium,  and  sometimes  the  Carian  Chersonese.  The  extreme  point  of  this 
neck  of  land  was  called  the  Triopium  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Krio,  and  on  it 
was  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo,  where  the  members  of  the  Doric  league 
used  to  meet.  Cnidus  was  a  celebrated  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic 
Dorians.  Venus,  in  particular,  was  worshipped  here,  and  among  other  remark- 
able works  of  art  which  this  place  contained  was  the  famous  statue  of  that 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.  The  historian  Ctesias  and  the  mathematician  Eudoxus 
were  natives  of  this  city.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  On  doubling  the  Triopian 
promontory  we  enter  the  Ceramicus  Stnus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Budrun.  The  an- 
cient name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Ceramus,  on  the  northern  shore,  now 
Kcramo,  the  modern  name  from  that  of  Halicarnassus.  To  the  west  of  Cera- 
mus we  come  to,  2.  Halicarnassus,  a  celebrated  city,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Troezenians,  and  the  birth-place  of  Herodotus.  It  belonged  originally  to  the 
Doric  confederacy,  but  had  been  excluded  for  the  reason  already  mentioned. 
It  fell  afterward  under  the  sway  of  Lygdamis,  one  of  its  own  citizens,  who  trans- 
mitted his  authority  to  his  daughter  Artemisia,  of  whom  Herodotus  makes  such 
honorable  mention,  and  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  Somewhat 
later  we  find  it  ruled  by  princes  of  Carian  extraction,  as,  for  instance,  Mausdlus 
and  his  sistcr-and  wife,  the  younger  Artemisia.  The  monument  erected  by  this 
princess  to  the  mctnory  of  her  husband,  and  called  the  Mausoleum,  was  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  city  was  famous  also  for  the  siege  which 
it  stood,  under  Memnon,  against  Alexander  the  Great.   The  ruins  are  at  the 
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modern  Budnm.    3.  Myndus,  to  the  northwest,  on  the  Sinus  Bargylicttcvi  or 

lasstcus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Hassan  (or,  more  correctly,  Asyn)  Kalesti.  Athenaeus 
praises  the  wine  of  this  place  as  good  for  digestion.  Leake  identifies  Myndus 
with  Gumishlu,  but  Cramer  is  in  favor  of  Menteska.  4.  Caryanda,  to  the  east, 
the  birth-place  of  Scylax  the  geographer.  6.  Bargyha,  to  the  northeast,  giving 
one  of  its  ancient  names  to  the  gulf.  It  was  noted  for  a  temple  and  statue  of 
Diana  Cindyas  (so  named  from  the  adjacent  Tillage  of  Cindye).  Whenever  it 
rained  or  snowed,  tho  image  of  the  goddess  was  observed  to  be  free  from  moist- 
ure. 8.  lassuM,  to  the  north,  giving  one  of  its  ancient  names  to  the  gulf.  The 
fisheries  in  its  neighborhood  arc  very  abundant,  and  on  these  the  Iassians  chiefly 
depended  for  subsistence.  The  town  was  situate  on  an  island  close  to  the  shore, 
and  had  a  good  harbor.  The  neighboring  mountains  supplied  a  beautiful  kind 
of  marble,  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  color  was  blood- red  and  livid 
white  striped.  The  remains  of  Iassus  are  at  Hassan  (or  Asyn)  KaUssi.  With 
lassus  Doris  terminated  on  the  north. 

In  the  interior  of  Caria  we  have,  1.  Eurdmus  or  Europvs,  to  the  east  of  lassos, 
founded  by  Idneua,  son  of  Car,  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  in- 
cluded several  adjacent  towns  within  Its  territory,  which  were  afterward  taken 
by  Mylasa,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  it.  3.  Mylasa,  one  of  the  most  considera- 
ble towns  of  Caria,  and  the  residence  of  the  Carian  dynasty  before  Halicarnas- 
sus  fell  under  their  power.  It  was  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  containing  veins  of  a  beautiful  white  marble,  a  material  which  enabled 
the  inhabitants  to  adorn  their  city  most  sumptuously  with  porticoes  and  temples. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  Melasso.  3.  Labranda,  to  the  north,  and  dependent 
on  Mylasa.  It  was  celebrated  for  two  temples  sacred  to  Jupiter  Labrandcnu* 
(or  Labradeus)  and  Strattus.  The  former  of  these  titles  was  derived  by  some 
from  the  Carian  term  Labrys,  "a  hatchet,"  the  statue  of  the  god  bearing  this 
utensil.  A  paved  road,  called  the  Sacred  Way,  led  to  tho  other  temple  from 
Mylasa  This  latter  temple  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Mylasians  and 
the  neighboring  communities.  4.  Stratonicca,  to  the  southeast  of  Mylasa,  found- 
ed by  Antiochus  Soter  in  honor  of  his  queen  Stratonice.  The  site  is  now  marked 
by  the  village  of  Eskt-htssar.  5.  Alahanda,  to  the  north  of  Labranda,  and  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  hero  Alabandus,  or  else  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  an  equestrian  victory,  ala,  in  the  Carian  tongue,  signifying  "  a  horse, "  and 
hanJa,  "a  victory."  This  place  was  famed  for  its  quarries  of  dark-colored 
marblo  approaching  to  purple.  It  is  now  represented,  according  to  Leake,  by 
Arabi-histar.  6.  Aniiochta  ad  Maandrum,  to  the  northeast  of  Alabanda,  and  near 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Maander  and  Orstnus.  It  was  founded  by  Antiochus, 
son  of  Scleucus.  The  country  around  was  famed  for  its  abundance  of  fruits  of 
every  kind,  but  especially  of  the  fig  called  triphylla.  The  site  corresponds  to 
the  modern  Jeni-sher  7.  Aphrodtsias,  to  the  southeast,  and  in  the  time  of  Hi- 
erocles  the  metropolis  of  Caria.    Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Gkeira. 

I,  Y  D  I  A. 

I.  The  boundaries  of  Lydia  differed  at  various  times ;  but 
under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  bounded  on  tho  south  by  Ca- 
rm,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Ma»ander;  on  the 
north  by  Mysia^  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  rivers 
Caicus  and  Macistus,  and  the  intervening  rango  of  Mount 
Tamnus ;  on  the  east  by  Phrygia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
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JEgean.  The  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Ionian  colonies,  and 
bore  the  general  name  of  Ionia. 

II.  The  origin  of  the  Lydian  people  is  uncertain.  According 
to  Herodotus,  they  were  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Carians 
and  Mysians.  Homer  does  not  appear  to  hare  known  the  name 
of  "  Lydia,"  but  always  calls  the  people  Mcednes.  According 
to  most  ancient  writers,  they  were  originally  called  Maeones, 
and  obtained  the  name  of  Lydians  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys, 
who  is  mentioned  in  tradition  as  the  first  king  of  the  country. 

HI.  According  to  Herodotus,  three  dynasties  ruled  in  Lydia : 
the  Atyada,  from  the  earliest  times  to  B.C.  1221 ;  the  Hera- 
clicUe,  from  B.C.  1221  to  716 ;  and  the  Mermnada,  from  B.C. 
716  to  556.  The  first  two  of  these  are  almost  entirely  fabu- 
lous. The  monaroh8  of  the  last  were  engaged  in  almost  unin- 
terrupted wars  with  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast ;  but  the  em- 
pire steadily  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  until  it  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity  under  Crcesus.  This  empire,  however, 
was  overthrown  by  Cyrus  (B.C.  556).  After  Alexander's  con- 
quests, Lydia,  with  the  rest  of  western  Asia,  formed  part  of  the 
empire  of  the  Seleucidee ;  and  on  the  conquest  of  Antiochus  by 
the  Romans,  B.C.  189,  it  was  given  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  On  the  termination  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
B.C.  133,  it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

IV.  The  ancient  Lydians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  to  have  possessed  abundance  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  They  are  said  to  have  obtained  large  quantities 
of  gold  from  the  sands  of  the  River  Paotolus ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  ever  carried  on  the  operation  of  mining.  Croe- 
sus, king  of  Lydia,  made  himself  famous  by  the  rich  presents 
which  he  sent  to  the  different  oracles  of  Greece.  The  fertility 
of  Lydia,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers ;  and  their  accounts  are  confirmed 
by  the  reports  of  modern  travellers. 

V.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Lydia  are,  L  Sardene,  in  tfc*  *  x  x^ 
northwest,  and  connected  with  Tamnus,  which  last  separates 

Lydia  in  part  from  Mysia.  2.  Messdgis,  a  branch  of  Taurus, 
and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Maean- 
der.  3.  Tmolus,  detaching  itself  from  Messogis  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Phrygia,  running  parallel  to  that  chain  through  the 
centre  of  Lydia,  and  terminating  on  the  western  coast,  opposite 
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the  island  of  Chios.  4.  Sipylus,  a  branch  of  Tmolus,  stretch- 
ing more  to  the  northwest,  toward  the  cities  of  Cuma  and 
Phocoea.  The  rivers  of  Lydia  are,  L  The  Mceander,  now  the 
Minder,  rising  near  Celance,  in  Phrygia,  in  the  chain  of  Mons 
Auhcrene  (p.  607).  2.  The  Cayster,  rising  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  range  of  Messogis  in  the  south  and  Tmolus  in 
the  north,  and  falling  into  the  iEgean  near  Ephesus.  Near 
its  mouth  it  formed  the  Asia  Palus,  or  Asian  Marsh,  much 
frequented  by  water-fowl.  3.  The  Hermus  (p.  607).  4.  The 
Caicus,  now  the  Bakir-chai,  separating  Lydia  from  Mysia. 
5.  The  Pactolus  and  Hyllus  or  Phrygius,  tributaries  of  the 
Hermus. 

VI.  Lydia  answers  now  to  the  Turkish  province  of  Sarou* 
khan,  and  the  northern  part  of  that  of  Sighla.  We  will  now 
mention  the  most  important  places  in  Lydia  Proper,  and  will 
then  give  a  sketch  of  Ionia. 

Places  in  Lydia  Proper. 

In  the  portion  of  Lydia  lying  between  the  Caicus  and  Hermus  we  may  name, 
1.  Hiero-Casarea,  where  Diana  Persica  was  worshipped,  and  whose  rites  are 
said  to  have  been  established  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  2.  Apollbnis, 
to  the  south,  named  after  the  wife  of  Attalus,  and  often  mentioned  by  Cicero. 
Its  site  is  probably  marked  by  the  hamlet  of  Bullent.  3.  Thyatira,  to  the  north- 
east, on  the  River  Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  Hyllus,  and  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator. 
It  was  famous  for  the  art  of  dyeing  purple.  Thyatira  is  one  of  the  seven  church- 
es of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  A k-hissar.  The  plain  to  the  south  of  Thyatira, 
watered  by  the  Hyllus,  was  called  Hynamus  Campus,  from  a  colony  of  Hyrca- 
nians  settled  there  by  the  Persians.  4.  Julia  Gordus,  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
Hyllus,  and  sumamcd  Julia  in  compliment  to  Julius  Cesar,  or  Augustus.  Its 
remains  am  at  (ihxurdiz.  To  the  southwest  of  this  place  was  the  Gygaa  Palus, 
subsequently  called  Color  Palus,  and  now  Lake  Mermere.  It  was  a  work  of 
human  art,  and  was  a  large  basin  excavated  to  receive  the  waters  which  inun- 
dated the  neighboring  plains.  Near  it  were  the  graves  or  tumuli  of  the  Lydian 
kings,  from  one  of  whom,  Gygcs,  it  received  its  earlier  name.  Among  these 
mounds  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Crcesus,  being 
of  enormous  dimensions.  Hamilton  makes  the  number  of  tumuli  in  this  quarter 
to  be  upward  of  sixty,  called  by  the  Turks  Bin  Tepeh,  or  M  the  thousand  hills 
and  describes  the  mound  of  Alyattes  as  far  exceeding  them  in  size,  and  having 
a  circumference  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  S.  Altalia,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Her- 
mus, and  now  Mala.  6.  Stlandus,  to  the  northeast,  an  episcopal  see  of  Lydia, 
now  a  small  village  named  Selendi. 

In  Lydia,  south  of  the  Hermus,  we  may  name,  1.  Magnesia  ad  Sipylvm,  just 
below  the  Hermus,  and  near  Mount  Sipylus,  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from 
Magnesia  ad  Maandrum,  farther  south.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  signal  victory 
gained  under  its  walls  by  Lucius  Scipio,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  his  brother 
Africanus,  over  the  forces  of  Antiochus.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  shook  and  overthrew  several  other  cities  in 
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Asia.  It  is  now  Manissa,  and  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  Turkish 
sultans.  Mount  Sipylus,  to  the  south,  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Tantalus,  and  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  Niobe.  There  was  a  city  in 
early  times,  also  named  Sipylus,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  here  Tan- 
talus is  supposed  to  have  dwelt,  though  his  place  of  abode  is  more  commonly 
referred  by  classical  writers  to  Phrygia.  This  city  is  said  to  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake,  and  plunged  into  a  crater  afterward  filled  by  a  lake. 
The  lake  was  named  Sale  or  Saloe.  Mount  Sipylus  is  now  Sipvli-dag  or  8a- 
boundji-dag.  2.  Nympheeum,  to  the  southeast,  where  the  Byzantine  emperors 
are  said  to  hare  enjoyed  the  fine  season,  apart  from  the  cares  of  public  life. 
The  site  is  now  called  Nymphi.  Near  this  place  rose  Mans  Mastusia,  now  Tar- 
tali,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Tmolus.  3.  Sardes,  to  the  northeast,  the  capital  of 
Lydia  before  the  Persian  conquest,  situate  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
northern  slope  of  Tmolus.  The  River  Pactolus  flowed  through  it,  and  soon 
after  joined  the  Hermus.  Even  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  empire  by 
Cyras  it  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  town  of  the  Persian  dominions  in  this 
part  of  Asia,  and  the  residence  of  the  satrap.  The  burning  of  this  place  by  the 
loniaos  and  Athenians  led  to  the  war  between  Persia  and  Greece.  Sardes  is 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  little  more  than  a  vil- 
lage in  the  midst  of  extensive  ruins,  and  is  called  Sart.  Mount  Tmolus  is  called 
by  the  Turks  Bouz-dag. 

4.  Hypapa,  to  the  southwest,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cayster,  and  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  females,  a  praise  to  which  the  Lydian  women  in  general 
were  entitled.  The  ruins  are  near  the  modern  town  of  Birkhe.  5.  Philadelphia, 
to  the  east,  on  the  River  Cogamus,  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus.  It  was  built  by  At- 
tains Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus.  This  place  suffered  repeatedly  by  violent 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  and  became  eventually  almost  deserted.  It  was  one  of 
the  seven  churches.  The  modern  name  is  Allah-thehr,  or  "  City  of  God."  To 
the  east  and  northeast  was  a  district  named  Cataceeaumene  (KaraKCKavfiivn),  or 
"  Entirely  burnt,"  from  its  volcanic  appearance  and  character.  The  plains  were 
covered  with  ashes,  and  the  mountain  rocks  were  of  a  black  color,  as  if  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  vine,  however,  was  cultivated  here  with 
great  success.   A  full  account  of  the  geology  of  this  tract  is  giren  by  Hamilton. 

6.  Magnesia  ad  Maandrum,  to  the  southeast  of  Ephesus,  and  near  the  River 
Meander.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Magnesians  from  Dotium  in  Thessaly, 
and  became  powerful  enough  to  cope  even  with  Ephesus.  Ita  territory  was  re- 
markable for  its  fertility.  The  River  Lethaus  flowed  close  to  the  place,  and  in 
the  vicinity  was  Mount  Thorax.  Hamilton  has  proved  the  site  of  this  city  to 
be  at  Inek'bazar,  and  not  Guzel-histar,  as  Pococke  and  Chandler  supposed. 

7.  Tralles,  to  the  southeast,  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.    It  was  strongly  fortified.    The  site  is  near  Guzel-hisaar. 

8.  Nysa,  to  the  northeast,  distinguished  for  its  cultivation  of  literature.  Its 
ruins  are  at  Eski-hissar 

IONIA. 

I.  Ionia,  as  already  remarked,  occupied  the  western  shore  of 
Lydia.  It  extended  from  the  Sinus  Cumants,  now  Gulf  of 
Tschanderli,  on  the  north,  to  Mount  Grius,  and  the  Sinus  Bar* 
gylieticus,  on  the  south,  a  length  of  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  with  a  coast  three  times  that 
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length,  owing  to  the  many  sinuosities  that  marked  it.  Inland 
the  Ionian  territory  did  not  extend  above  forty  miles  from  the 

II.  The  Ionic  migration  from  the  Peloponnesus  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor took  place  in  B.C.  1040.  In  truth,  however,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  (p.  469),  it  was  not  one  single  event,  but 
there  seem  to  have  been  many  and  various  migrations  of  Ioni- 
ans  to  this  quarter.  The  settlers  coming  after  the  ^Eoiians 
occupied  the  coast  immediately  below  these,  and  gave  it  their 
name.  They  established  colonies  also  in  Chios  and  Santos, 
besides  those  on  the  main  land.  The  cities  on  the  main  land, 
together  with  the  two  islands  just  named,  formed  the  confed- 
eration of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia.  Smyrna,  being  seized  by 
Colophonian  exiles,  was  in  course  of  time  added  to  the  confed- 
eration. The  names  of  the  thirteen  Ionian  cities,  therefore, 
commencing  on  the  north,  were  as  follows :  Phoccca,  Smyrna, 
Clazomtna,  Erythrot,  Chios,  Teos,  Lebedus,  Colophon,  Ephl- 
$us,  Priene,  Samos,  Myus,  and  MilHus.  Other  colonies,  how- 
ever, from  the  original  Ionian  cities,  were  founded  along  the 
coast,  such  as  Gera,  Myonesus,  Clarus,  &o. 

III.  The  Ionian  confederation  appears  to  have  been  mainly 
united  by  a  common  religious  worship,  and  the  celebration  of 
a  periodical  festival;  and  it  seems  that  the  deputies  of  the 
several  states  only  met  in  times  of  great  difficulty.  The  place 
of  assembly  was  the  Panionium,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycalc, 
where  a  temple,  built  on  neutral  ground,  was  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune, the  national  deity  of  the  Ionians. 

Places  in  Ionia. 

1.  Pkoeaoy  the  most  northern  of  the  Ionian  cities,  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Phocis,  under  the  guidance  of  two  Athenian  chiefs,  but  not  included  in  the  Ionian 
confederacy  until  it  had  consented  to  place  at  the  head  of  its  a  flairs  two  princes 
of  the  line  of  Codrus.  From  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  and  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  it  soon  became  a  celebrated  commercial  city,  and  sent 
out  many  colonies,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Maualia,  in  southern  Gaol, 
now  ManetlU*.  The  Phocwans  are  known  in  history  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  abandoned  their  city,  in  order  to  avoid  subjugation  by  Harpagus, 
the  general  of  Cyrus,  and  their  having  sworn  not  to  return  until  an  ignited 
mass  of  iron  which  they  cast  into  the  sea  should  rise  to  the  surface.  One  half, 
however,  did  return ;  the  remainder  migrated  to  Alalia,  a  Phocaean  colony  in 
Corsica,  whence,  after  a  few  years,  they  removed  to  Velia  or  Elan  in  Lower 
Italy.  Phocaea  still  continued  to  exist  under  the  Persian  dominion,  and  also 
subsequently  under  the  empire  of  the  Seleucide  and  the  Romans,  but  greatly 
reduced  in  population  and  commerce.    It  is  now  Fokia  or  Fougcs.    2.  Smyrna, 
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to  the  southeast,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus  Smymaus  or , 
Gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  on  tho  little  river  Meles.  According  to  Herodotus,  it 
originally  an  .Kohan  city,  but,  having  given  shelter  to  some  Colophonian  exiles, 
the  latter  took  advantage  of  a  festival,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
It  was  then  received  into  the  Ionian  confederacy.    Smyrna  was  celebrated  for 

jreat  mart  of  the  Levant  trade.  It  waa  also  one 
i  which  claimed  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  and  the  Smyr- 
neans  showed  a  cave  near  the  sources  of  the  Meles  where  the  bard  was  said 
to  have  composed  his  verses.  From  his  having  been  supposed  by  them  to  have 
been  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Meles,  Homer  was  called  by  the  Smyrnwans  Me- 
Usigenes.  This  city  is  now  called  Itmir  by  the  Turks,  but  retains  among  the 
>  its  ancient  name.   3.  Clasamina,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  lower  shore 

B  birth-place  of  Anaxagoras  the  philosopher.  Its 
to  tho  northeast  of  the  modern  Vourla.  Passing  along  the 
we  come  to  the  Apocremnus  Promontorxum,  now  Gape  Esomcno,  and  then 
to  the  Mclatna  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Kara-bouroun,  near  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  a  quarry  where  mill-stones  were  dug  up.  Bending  around  to  the 
south,  we  come  next  to,  4.  Erythr*,  a  city  which  obtained  great  celebrity  from 
the  atbyl,  who  is  said  to  have  delivered  prophecies  there.  The  site  is  still  called 
Run.  The  island  of  Chios,  to  which  we  shall  subsequently  refer,  lies  opposite. 
It  is  now  Scio. 

Passing  dow  n  the  coast,  and  doubling  the  Argennum  Promontorium,  now  Cape 
Bianco,  we  reach  a  high  and  rugged  shore  formed  by  Mount  Cbrycus,  and  in- 
habited formerly  by  a  wild  and  daring  population,  greatly  addicted  to  piracy. 
The  ridge  is  now  called  Mount  Kourko,  and  also  the  Table  Mountain.    We  then 

Breotia,  but  which  subsequently  received  a  great  accession  of  strength  from 
Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  When  Ionia  was  invaded  by  the 
armies  of  Cyrus,  the  Teians,  in  order  to  avoid  his  sway,  abandoned  their  city, 
and  retired  to  Abdcra  in  Thrace.  A  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
but  the  place  never  regained  its  former  importance.  Teos  was 
of  Anacreon.  The  chief  produce  of  its  territory  was  wine,  and 
Bacchus  was  the  deity  principally  revered  here.  The  site  is  now  called  Bou- 
droun.  6.  Lebidus,  to  the  southeast,  originally  held  by  the  Carians,  who  were 
expelled  by  an  Ionian  colony  under  AndrKmon,  son  of  Codrus.  It  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  in  a  later  age,  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizing  Ephe- 
sus ;  but  tt  became  a  place  of  some  note  afterward  as  the  general 
of  aU  the  Ionian  stage- players,  who  met  here  once  a  year,  and  celebrated  | 
and  sports  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  The  population  was  very  much  reduced  in  the 
Augustan  age,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Horace.  The  territory,  however, 
was  very  fertile,  and  the  mineral  baths  near  the  city  were  in  considerable  re- 
pute.   The  site  of  Lebedus  is  near  some  ruins  called  Eccltsia  or  Xwgi. 

7.  Colophon,  to  the  southeast,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  and  having  a 
harbor  called  Nottum,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  means  of  long  walls. 
The  Colophonian  cavalry  were  at  one  time  very  famous,  and  generally  turned 
the  scale  on  the  side  on  which  they  fought ;  hence  Koiofuva  k-nindivai  (Colo- 
pkfmcm  addere)  became,  according  to  Strabo,  a  proverb  for  putting  an  end  to  an 
ailair;  hence,  too,  in  the  early  period  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  account  which 
the  printer  gave  of  the  place  and  date  of  the  edition,  being  the  last  thing  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  was  called  the  Colophon.  This  city  was  one  of  those 
which  claimed  to  be  tho  birth-place  of  Homer ;  it  did  produce,  however, 
poets,  among  whom  may  be 
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Antimachus  and  Nicander.  The  resin,  still  known  in  pharmacy  as  the  retina 
Colophonta,  was  obtained  from  this  quarter.    Lysimachus  nearly  ruined  the  place 

option.  Near  Colophon  flowed  the  little  river  Hales,  noted  for  the  coldness  of 
its  waters.  8.  Clams,  in  the  vicinity  of  Colophon,  and  famed  for  its  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  priest  who  gave  the  responses  first  descended  into 
a  cave  and  drank  of  a  sacred  spring,  and  then  revealed  in  verse  to  each  of  those 
who  consulted  the  god  the  subject  of  his  secret  thoughts.  This  oracle  foretold 
a  speedy  death  to  Germanicus.  The  remains  of  Clarus  arc  near  the  modern 
village  of  CktUe  or  ZtUe 

9.  Ephesus,  to  the  southeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  and  on  its  south- 
ern bank.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Amazons,  and  it  was  subsequently 
colonized  by  the  Ionians  under  Androclus,  son  of  Codrus.  Ephesus  was  re- 
markable for  the  worship  of  Diana,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  great  goddess  of  nature,  and  her  rites  were  established  here  long  before  the 
Ionian  migration.  The  first  temple  of  the  goddess  was  set  on  fire  by  a  madman 
named  Herostratus,  and  was  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer 
columns.  The  new  structure  which  arose  in  its  place  was  remarkable  for  its 
splendor,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  architect 
was  the  celebrated  Dinocrates.  The  city  itself  gradually  increased  with  the 
celebrity  and  splendor  of  its  fane,  and  to  this  Lysimachus  also  contributed  by 
causing  the  inhabitants  to  remove  from  the  old  site,  which  was  subject  to  inun- 
dations, to  a  better  position ;  and  he  also  increased  the  population  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  neighboring  cities.  Ephesus  was  the  birth-place  of  Heraclitus,  the 
weeping  philosopher,  and  of  Apelles  and  Parrhasius,  the  painters.  It  is  memo- 
rable in  the  writings  and  travels  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  the  first  of  the  churches 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  near  the  modern  town 
of  Atasluck,  a  name  corrupted  from  Agio-Tzeologoa,  the  modern  Greek  epithet 
for  St.  John  (*Ay<of  QcdXoyoc),  the  founder  of  the  church  here. 

Passing  down  the  coast,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  chain  of  Mount  Myeile, 
opposite  the  island  of  Samos,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  Pantontum,  a  temple 
and  place  of  meeting  for  the  members  of  the  Ionian  confederation.  Here  also 
the  great  victory  was  obtained  by  the  Greek  naval  force,  under  the  command 
of  Leotychides,  king  of  Sparta,  against  the  Persian  forces  encamped  near  the 
shore,  and  which  wrested  the  whole  of  Ionia  for  a  time  from  the  Persian  do- 
minion. The  modern  Turkish  village  of  Tchangeli  seems  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Panionium.  Doubling  the  Trogilian  promontory,  now  Cape  n 
Marta,  and  entering  the  Latmtcus  Smut,  we  come  to,  10.  Pnine,  near  the  upper 
shore,  with  its  two  harbors,  as  mentioned  by  Scy*lax.  When,  however,  Strabo 
wrote,  the  town  was  forty  stadia  from  the  coast,  a  change  produced  by  the  al- 
luvial deposits  of  the  Muandor.  These  same  deposits  have  now  effected  a  still 
greater  change,  for  the  Sinus  Latmtcus  is  now  closed  up  by  the  slime  brought 
down  by  this  river,  and  exists  only  as  an  inland  lake.  Priene  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Carians.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Bias,  one  of  the  seven  sages 
of  Greece.  The  ruins  are  near  the  Turkish  village  of  Samsoun.  11.  Miletus, 
on  the  lower  shore  of  the  Stnus  Latmtcus,  near  its  mouth.  This  city  also  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Carians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Ionian  col- 
onists. The  admirable  situation  of  Miletus,  and  the  convenience  of  having  four 
harbors,  gave  it,  at  an  early  period,  a  great  preponderance  in  maritime  affairs 
Its  commerce  was  most  flourishing,  and  the  number  of  its  colonics  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  city  of  antiquity.    Miletus  was  the  birth-place  of  Thales,  Anax- 
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imander,  and  Anaximones,  the  philosophers,  and  also  of  Cadmus  and  Ilecatams, 
two  of  the  earliest  historical  writers  of  Greece.  The  Milesians,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Ioniane,  were  voluptuous  and  effeminate ;  they  enjoyed,  however,  a  high 
repute  for  their  manufacture  of  couches  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  and  their 
fine  woollen  cloths  and  richly-dyed  carpets  were  especially  esteemed.  The  site 
of  this  place  is  marked  by  a  mean  little  settlement  called  Palat  or  Palaita,  t.  <., 
«  the  Palaces."  12.  Latmus,  to  the  southeast,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus 
Latmicus,  to  which  it  gave  name,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Latmus,  the 
fabled  seat  of  the  adventures  of  Endymion.  13.  Duly mi ,  to  the  southwest  of 
Miletus,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymteus,  and 
where  the  Branchidae  officiated.  The  temple  was  burned  by  the  Persians  after 
the  battle  of  Mycale,  and  the  Branchidae  accompanied  them  on  their  retreat, 
taking  with  them  the  sacred  treasury.  The  Milesians,  however,  rebuilt  the 
temple  with  the  greatest  splendor,  as  the  remains  of  it  at  the  present  day  abun- 
dantly testify.  The  promontory  of  Pottdeum,  now  Capo  Arbora,  terminated 
Ionia  to  the  south.  Inland^  however,  we  have  to  mention,  14.  Myut,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meander,  and  about  thirty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  This  was  one 
of  the  three  places  granted  by  the  King  of  Persia  to  Themistoclcs  for  his  sub- 
sistence during  his  residence  in  Asia.  The  choking  up  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus 
produced  so  great  an  abundance  of  gnats  that  the  inhabitants  of  Myus  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  city  and  remove  to  Miletus.  This  will  close  our  ac- 
count of  Ionia.  The  description  of  Chios  and  Samos  will  be  given  with  that  of 
the  other  islands,  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Asia  Minor. 

m  y  a  I  A. 

I.  Mysia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Projxmlis,  on  the 
northwest  by  the  Hellespont,  on  the  west  by  the  JEgccan,  on 
the  south  by  Lydia,  on  the  east  by  BiUiynia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Rhyndacus,  and  on  the  southeast  by 
Phrygia. 

II.  The  inhabitants,  called  My  si  (Mvaol),  wero  of  the  same 
race  as  tbo  Teucri,  both  being  most  probably  of  Thracian  ori- 
gin, and  connected  with  the  Mcesi  who  dwelt  along  the  Ister 
or  Danube.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  ^Eolic  colo- 
nies on  the  shores  of  this  country,  a  Mysian  kingdom,  named 
Teuthrania,  had  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the  Caicus ;  it  was  not, 
however,  of  long  duration.  The  Mysians  lived  in  small  tribes 
on  their  mountains  or  in  valleys. 

III.  The  range  of  Mount  Tt  mnus,  of  which  Ida  forms  part, 
traversed  this  country  in  an  oblique  direction,  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  commencing  on  the  borders  of  Lydia.  From  its 
southern  and  southwestern  declivity  flow  the  Caicus,  Mysius, 
EvenuSj  Siniois,  and  Scamander ;  from  its  northeastern  and 
northern  declivity,  the  Maccslus,  Tarsius,  JSsepus,  and  Gran- 
icus.  > 

IV.  In  considering  this  country,  the  most  convenient  division 
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will  be  into,^rs/,  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  from  the  headland 
and  town  of  Priapus  on  the  west,  where  the  Hellespont  com- 
mences, to  the  River  Rhyndacus  on  the  east,  where  Mysia 
ends ;  secondly,  the  Hellespontine  shore,  from  Priapus  to  the 
promontory  of  Sigceum,  where  the  strait  terminates;  thirdly, 
Troas ;  fourthly,  the  iEolic  colonies ;  and,  lastly,  the  interior  of 
Mysia. 

r  » 

Places  on  the  Shore  of  the  Propontis. 

1.  Prtdpui,  a  headland  and  city  at  tbe  opening  of  the  Propontis,  now  Karaboc 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and  was  named  after  the  god  Priapus 
The  territory  produced  excellent  wine.  2.  Harpagxnm,  a  short  distance  below, 
where  Ganymede  was  fabled  to  have  been  snatched  away  by  the  eagle  of  Jove. 
Near  this  place  the  River  Granicus  empties  into  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  which 
river  Alexander  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Persians.  The  Granicus  is 
now  the  Kodska-Su.  Cramer  less  correctly  makes  it  the  Satai-Derc  3.  Zelen, 
to  the  southeast,  on  the  Mslpus,  eighty  stadia  from  its  month.  This  was  the 
city  of  Pandarus,  one  of  the  allies  of  Priam.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Persian  army  prior  to  the  battle  of  tbe  Granicus.  Tbe  site  is  now  called  Bigak, 
and  the  Paltu  Apknitis,  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  the  Lake  of  Bigak.  Tbe  River 
^Esepus,  according  to  Leake,  is  the  Boklu ;  bur.  according  to  Gosselin,  the  Satai- 
Dere.  4.  Metnndms  tumulus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  .Esepus,  tbe  tomb  of  Mem- 
non,  the  son  of  Aurora,  and  close  to  it  a  small  town  of  the  same  name.  5.  Cyz- 
icus, the  largest  and  most  celebrated  city  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Propontis,  and 
a  colony  of  Miletus.  It  was  famed  for  its  commerce,  opulence,  the  splendor  of 
its  public  edifices,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  political  institutions.  It  possessed  also 
extensive  arsenals  and  granaries,  and  two  harbors,  one  called  Chytusx  the  other 
Panormus,  which  together  could  contain  two  hundred  galleys.  The  latter  still 
retains  the  name  of  Panormo.  Cyzicus  was  at  first  situate  on  the  neck  of  a  pen- 
insula ;  this  peninsula  was  subsequently  converted  into  an  island,  and  this  isl- 
and, again,  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  main  land  by  Alexander  through 
two  bridges.  Now,  however,  the  spot  has  reverted  to  its  ancient  peninsular  form. 
Cyzicus  was  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  golden  staters,  which,  according  to  De- 
mosthenes, were  worth  each  twenty-eight  Attic  drachma;.  It  continued  to  be 
a  very  flourishing  city  under  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors.  The  ruins 
are  near  the  modern  town  of  Erdek,  which  itself  answers  to  the  ancient  Artace 
6.  Placia,  to  the  east,  named  by  Herodotus,  together  with  ScyUct,  farther  on. 
among  the  few  settlements  belonging  to  the  ancient  race  of  the  Pelasgi,  which 
existed  in  his  time.  The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  spoke  a  language  which 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  neighboring  people.  Further  on  we  come 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus.  This  river,  now  the  Edreno*-Su,  rises  in  Pkry- 
gta  Epictetus,  near  Azani,  the  modern  Tjaudcre,  and  after  receiving  the  Mstrs* 
tut,  now  Mickahck,  and  other  streams,  and  separating  Bithynia  from  Myaia,  falls 
into  the  sea  opposite  the  little  island  of  Besbtcus,  now  Kalolimno. 

Places  on  the  Hellespontine  Shore. 

The  HcUespontus,  now  the  Dardanelles,  took  its  name  from  Helle,  daughter  of 
Athamas,  who  was  drowned  in  it  on  her  passage  to  Colchis.  Its  modern  name 
is  supposed  to  come  from  the  ancient  Dardania,  in  its  vicinity.    The  strait 
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properly  begins  a  little  to  the  southeast  of  the  headland  of  Priapus,  now  Cape 
Karaboc,  and  terminates  with  the  promontory  of  Sigaenm,  now  Cape  Jenischer. 
Some  ancient  writers,  however,  made  the  Hellespont  commence  at  Callrpolis, 
or  where  are  now  the  straits  of  Galtipoli.  The  breadth  of  the  Hellespont  is  un- 
equal, bat  where  least;  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mUe  across.  On  the 
Hellespontine  shore  we  may  name  the  following  places : 

1.  Linum,  to  the  west  of  Priapus,  and  well  known  for  a  species  of  shell-fish 
caught  there.  2.  Pityia,  near  it,  so  called  from  the  number  of  pine-trees  (mrvf, 
«a  pine.tree,')  which  grew  in  its  Ticinity.  3.  Parium,  to  the  west,  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of 
Augustas,  ft  had  a  secure  and  spacious  harbor.  4.  Lampt&nts,  to  the  south* 
west,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Hellespontine  cities.  It  was  known  at 
first  by  the  name  of  Pitytua,  but  afterward  received  colonies  from  Phoca'a  and 
Miletus,  and  changed  its  appellation.  The  adjacent  territory  Was  very  pro- 
daetive  in  excellent  wine,  and  Priapus  was  worshipped  by  the  people  of  Lamp- 
sacus  with  peculiar  honors.  Hence  the  morals  of  the  place  became  very  corrupt, 
and  Alexander,  it  is  said,  determined  in  consequence  to  destroy  it ;  bnt  it  was 
saved  by  the  artifice  of  Anaximenes  the  orator,  a  native  of  the  city,  who,  when 
Alexander  declared  with  an  oath  that  he  would  not  grant  his  request,  whatever 
it  might  be  (the  monarch  suspecting  that  he  intended  to  ask  him  to  save  the 
place),  entreated  him  to  destroy  it.  Lampsacus  produced  several  distinguished 
literary  men  and  philosophers,  and,  among  them,  Charon  the  historian  and  Me- 
trodorus  the  Epicurean.  The  ancient  site  is  near  the  modern  town  of  Lamsaki. 
5.  Ptrcdte,  \o  the  southwest,  on  the  Practiut,  now  the  river  of  Btrgaz.  This 
was  one  of  the  towns  given  to  Thcmistocles  by  the  King  of  Persia.  6.  Arisbe, 
to  the  southwest,  where  Alexander  stationed  his  army,  immediately  after  cross- 
ing the  Hellespont  at  Abydos.  7.  Abydos,  to  the  west,  a  rich  and  flourishing 
place,' occupied  after  the  Trojan  war  by  some  Thracians,  who  were  driven  out 
by  a  Milesian  colony.  Here  Xerxes,  seated  on  an  eminence,  surveyed  his  im» 
mense  land  and  naval  forces;  and  here,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait, 
where  the  breadth  did  not  exceed  seven  stadia,  he  constructed  his  bridge  of 
vessels  for  the  transportation  of  his  army  into  Europe.  Sestos  stood  farther  to 
the  north,  the  distance  between  it  and  Abydos  being  not  less  than  thirty  stadia. 
Ahydos  has  also  derived  some  celebrity  from  the  romantic  story  6f  Hero  and 
Leander.  The  point  of  land  on  which  Abydos  stood  is  now  called  Caps  Nagard. 
But  few  traces  of  the  ancient  city  remain,  the  materials  having  been  carried  off 
by  the  Turks  to  assist  in  building  the  Sultanie  Kaletsi,  or  Old  Castle  of  Asia, 
three  miles  to  the  south. 

Places  in  TroaS. 

I.  Tmb  territory  of  Troas,  in  western  Mysia,  was  bounded  ou  the  north  by  the 
River  Rkediut,  and  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Ida ;  on  the  east  by  another  portion  of 
the  same  chain ;  on  the  south  by  the  Simu  Adramyttemu,  now  the  Golf  of  Adra- 
mtii ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mgaan.  The  northern  part  included  the  district 
of  Dardama;  the  western  side  extended  from  the  Sigaean  promontory  on  the 
north,  to  the  promontory  of  Ltctufn,  now  Cape  Baba  on  the  south. 

II.  The  whole  of  the  Troad  is  intersected  by  the  branches  of  Mount  Ida,  now 
Kat-dagh,  which,  on  account  of  the  number  of  projections  thrown  out  from  the 
main  ridge,  was  likened  by  the  ancients  to  the  insect  named  centipede.  Two 
of  its  summits,  which  bore  special  appellations,  were  Cotylu*  and  Gar  gar  a. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Troad  were,  most  probably,  of  Thraciao  origin. 
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At  the  time,  however,  of  the  Trojan  war,  they  had  reached  a  higher  state  of 
prosperity  and  civilization  than  their  opponents  the  Acheei.  The  first  monarch 
in  Troas  is  said  to  have  been  Teucer,  from  whom  the  Trojans  are  also  called 
Teucri.  In  the  reign  of  this  king  Troy  was  not  yet  budt.  Dardanus,  probably 
a  Pelasgic  chief,  came  from  the  island  of  Samothrace  to  Troas,  received  the 
daughter  of  Teucer  in  marriage,  together  with  the  cession  of  part  of  his  king- 
dom, founded  the  city  of  Dardanus,  and  called  the  adjacent  region  Dardawa 
Dardanus  became  the  father  of  two  sons,  Ilus  and  Erichthonius.  The  former 
of  these  died  without  issue  .  the  latter,  who  succeeded  him,  became  the  father 
of  Tros,  from  whom  the  names  Troas  and  Troja  are  derived.  Tros  had  three 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Ilus,  founded  the  city  of  Ilium  or  Troy,  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  country  of  Troas.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Laomedon,  the 
city  was  said  to  have  been  fortified  with  walls  by  the  assistance  of  Neptune  and 
Apollo.  Soon  after  this,  Troy  was  taken  by  Hercules,  but  was  restored  to  Priam, 
the  son  of  Laomedon,  who  reigned  for  a  long  time  in  peace  and  prosperity,  until 
his  kingdom  was  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Greeks,  in  consequence 
of  the  conduct  of  his  son  Paris.  After  a  siege  of  nine  years  the  Greeks  took 
and  destroyed  the  city.  We  will  now  mention  some  of  the  principal  places  in 
the  Troad. 

1.  Dardanus,  about  seventy  stadia  from  Abydos,  and  near  the  Promontorium 
Dardamum,  now  Cape  Kepoburun.  Though  of  great  antiquity,  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name  founded  by  Dardanus,  which 
was  farther  inland,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  By  whom  the  second  Darda- 
nus was  founded  is  uncertain.  The  place  existed,  however,  in  the  time  of  He* 
rodotus,  who  mentions  its  capture  by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Darius.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Dardania,  from  which  the  modern  name  of  the  Hellespont 
{Dardanelles)  is  derived.  2.  Rhatium,  farther  to  the  southwest,  on  a  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.  Ajax  was  buried  on  this  promontory,  and  the  tumulus, 
anciently  called  AZantcum,  still  exists.  The  Turkish  name  of  the  place  where 
this  tomb  stands  is  Intepe,  and  the  village  of  It-Uhelmrs  represents  Rhoeteum 
Between  the  promontory  of  KluEleum  and  that  of  Siga?um,  the  Grecian  naval 
camp  was  placed  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  3.  Gergis,  nearly  due  cast  of  Dardanus. 
and  a  place  of  very  great  aptiquity.  It  was  of  great  strength,  having  an  acrop- 
olis and  very  lofty  walls.  Here  Apollo  Gcrgithius  was  worshipped,  and  here 
also  the  Erythrean  sibyl  is  said  to  have  been  born.  4.  Palascepsis,  some  dis- 
tance to  the  southeast,  and  so  called  for  distinction'  sake  from  the  more  recent 
town  of  Scepsis,  to  the  northeast.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
iEneas's  dominions.  6.  Scepsis,  memorable  as  the  place  where  the  original 
writings  of  Aristotle  were  discovered.  It  seems,  according  to  the  common 
story,  that  Ncleus  of  Scepsis,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  and  intimate  friend  of 
Theophrastus,  having  been  presented  by  the  latter  with  his  own  MSS.,  as  well 
as  those  which  he  had  inherited  from  their  common  master,  brought  them  from 
Greece  to  his  native  town.  On  his  death  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  illiterate 
relations  of  his,  who  at  first  allowed  them  to  remain  in  a  neglected  state,  and 
afterward  buried  them  in  a  damp  place,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  Eumenes 
of  Pergamus,  whoso  subjects  they  were,  and  who  was  busily  employed  in  adding 
to  his  recently-established  library.  They  were  afterward  dug  up,  very  much 
injured  by  damp  and  worms,  and  sold  to  Apellicon  of  Teos,  whose  library  was 
afterward  seized  by  Sylla  on  the  capture  of  Athens,  and  the  MSS.  in  question 
were  conveyed  to  Rome.  Stahr,  however,  maintains  that  this  story  is  true  only 
of  certain  copies  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  site  of  Scepsis  is  still  called 
Eskiupchi. 
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6.  Troja,  called  also  Ilium,  the  capital  of  Troas,  and  which  appears  from  Ho- 
mer to  have  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
on  a  rising  ground  between  that  river  and  the  Simois.  The  site  of  this  cele- 
brated city  is  now  generally  agreed  to  be  near  the  modern  village  of  Bunar- 
Bashi.  The  citadel  of  Troy  was  called  Per  gamut.  The  city,  according  to  the 
most  correct  opinion,  was  never  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks,  and 
the  town  of  Novum  72 turn,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  it.  The  River  Scamander,  called  also  Xanthus,  probably  from  the  yellow 
color  of  its  waters,  rose  from  some  hot  and  cold  springs  near  Troy.  It  is  now 
the  River  of  BunarBashi.  The  Simois,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  in  Mount  Ida, 
near  Gargarus,  to  the  east  of  Troy,  and  was  a  much  larger  and  more  impetuous 
stream.    It  is  now  the  Mendcre-Su.    Both  rivers  united  before  entering  the  sea. 

7.  Novum  Ilium,  to  the  northwest  of  Troja,  and  nearer  the  sea.  It  appears 
to  have  arisen  not  long  after  the  iEolian  migration,  and,  in  order  to  gain  ce- 
lebrity for  it,  the  inhabitants  boldly  affirmed  that  it  stood  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy.  This  was  the  city  which  Xerxes,  and  subsequently  Alexander,  visited, 
and  in  the  citadel  of  which  they  both  offered  up  sacrifices,  thinking  that  they 
had  seen  the  famous  city  of  Priam.  It  was  afterward  fortified  by  Lysimacbus, 
and  its  population  increased  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
It  experienced  also  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  kings  of  PergamuSj  and  after 
them  of  the  Romans.  According  to  Leake,  its  site  is  on  a  hill  to  the  eastward 
of  the  villages  of  Kium-Kwt  and  Kalafatli,  about  five  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
the  lower  castle  of  the  Dardanelles.  8.  Sigetum,  a  town  and  promontory  to  the 
northwest.  The  town  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and 
was  a  few  years  afterward  seized  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  rise  to  a  war 
between  the  two  states.  This  contest  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  prowess 
of  Pittacus,  who  commanded  the  Mytileneans,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  poet 
Alcceus,  who  left  his  shield  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  town  of  Sigeum  no 
longer  existed  in  Strabo's  time,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Novum  Ilium.  The  promontory  of  Sigaeum,  now  Jeniseher,  was  celebrated  as 
the  spot  where  the  asheS  of  Achilles,  Patroclus,  and  Antilochus  were  interred, 
and  three  mounds  at  the  present  day  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  three  tombs. 

9.  Alexandria  Troas,  to  the  south,  on  the  coast,  founded  by  Antigonus,  and 
first  called  from  him  Antigonca,  and  afterward  called  Alexandrea  Troas  by  Lysim- 
achus,  in  honor  of  Alexander.  Under  the  Romans  it  attained  to  its  height  of 
prosperity,  and  becamo  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  their  Asiatic  colonies.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  simply  called  Troas,  and  it  was  from  this  port  that 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  set  sail  for  Macedonia.  Both  Julius  Caesar  and  Constan- 
tino thought  of  establishing  the  seat  of  empire  here.  The  site  is  now  called 
Eski  Stamboul,  i.  e.,  "  the  Old  City,"  and  numerous  ruins  attest  its  former  mag- 
nificence. 10.  Ckrysa,  a  little  to  the  south,  surnamed  Dta,  and  celebrated  for 
the  worship  of  Apollo  Smintheus.   The  temple  itself  was  called  Sminthium. 

11.  Halesium,  to  the  south,  on  the  coast,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  salt 
springs  in  the  vicinity.  The  salt  works  themselves  were  at  Tragasa.  Leaving 
this  place,  and  doubling  the  promontory  of  Ledum,  now  Cape  Baba,  we  enter 
the  Stilus  Adramyttenus,  now  Gulf  of  Adramtti,  taking  its  name  from  Adramyt- 
Hum,  now  Adramtti,  at  its  head.   On  the  northern  shore  of  this  gulf  we  have, 

12.  Assus,  a  Lesbian  colony,  and  the  birth-place  of  Cleanthes,  the  Stoic,  and  the 
successor  of  Zeno.  Aristotle  also  resided  here  some  time,  having  married  the 
niece  of  Hermias,  tyrant  of  the  place.  The  wheat  of  Assus  was  reserved  for 
the  table  of  the  Persian  kings.  The  Assian  stone,  used  for  coffins,  and  said  to 
consume  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  was  found  in  this  vicinity.   The  site  of  Assus 
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b  now  called  Jit  nam  Kaiesi.  13.  Gar  gar  a,  to  the  east,  another  JEoIian  coion  j . 
taking  its  name  from  Gargarus,  the  celebrated  summit  of  Ida.  The  country 
around  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  14.  Aniandrui,  to  tbe  east,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Alexandra,  one  of  tbe  summits  of  Ida,  aud  so  called,  it  is  said,  from 
the  judgment  of  Paris  or  Alexander,  which  took  place  upon  this  mountain. 
Antandrus  is  now  Antandro.  15.  Cilia,  to  the  east,  where  Apollo  was  particu- 
larly worshipped.  16.  Adramyttium,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  with  a  harbor  and 
winter  station  for  ships.  It  became  at  an  early  period  a  wealthy  and  flourishing 
city,  and  is  now  Adramui  In  the  interior  of  Troas  we  may  notice,  17.  Tktbe, 
to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  surnamed  Hypvplacta  from  being  situate  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Plactu  {vno  Il/tury)  It  was  tho  city  of  Eetion,  father  of  Androm- 
ache, and  was  sacked  by  Achillea 

£0Lia.  .    •  -  - 

I.  The  ^Eolic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  owed  their  origin  to 
what  is  termed  the  iEolio  migration,  which  took  place  from 
Greece  on  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  Hcraclida?,  B.C.  1124. 
The  new  settlements  occupied  hy  them  on  the  main  land  were 
called  jEolis.  Besides  these,  however,  the  iEolians  also  formed 
insular  settlements  in  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  and  the  gronp  of  islands 
called  Hceatcmnfisi,  between  Lesbos  and  the  continent. 

II.  JZolis  may  be  divided  into  Old  and  New.  Old  iEolis 
consisted  of  the  twelve  iEolian  cities  named  Cyme,  Temnus, 
jEg-ety  Necm'Teichos,  Larissa,  Myrina,  Grynntm,  Argivessa, 
Pitflnc,  Atarneus,  Cana,  and  Smyrna.  The  last  mentioned 
of  these,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  became  at  a  subsequent 
period  a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy. 

III.  On  tho  other  hand,  we  may  give  the  name  of  New  JEolis 
to  all  the  other  -<Eolic  cities,  from  below  Adramyttium  to  tho 
quarter  where  Old  jEoiis  begins.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
term  yEolis  is  employed  in  a  very  general  sense,  to  denote  all 
the  ^Eolic  settlements  on  tho  western  and  northwestern  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  includes  both  Old  and  New  iEolis,  to- 
gether with  the  coast  as  far  as  the  I'mpontis. 

n  it* 

Places  in  iEons. 

I.  In  AVw  JEolts  we  have,  1.  Corypkat,  founded  by  the  Mylilcn&'ans.  2.  Cis* 
thin",  just  below,  a  flourishing  town  and  port,  but  deserted  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

3.  Peparint,  to  the  southeast,  subsequently  called  Thiodtmepolw,  having  a  cop- 
per mine  in  its  vicinity,  and  famous  also  for  its  wine.  The  promontory  of 
Pyrrha,  closing  tho  Sinus  Adramyttenus  to  the  south,  is  now  Cape  5.  Xtcolo. 
On  it  was  a  temple  of  Venus.  The  Hccatonncsi,  in  its  vicinity,  are  now  called 
MuMcomsi,  and  derive  their  modern  name  from  the  town  of  Musco,  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  J'ardosclene,  an  .Cohan  town  in  the  largest  one  of  the  group. 

4.  Cartnt ,  to  the  west  of  Peparene,  and  now  probably  Ckirim-Ktui. 
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II.  Id  Old  Molts  we  may  mention,  1.  Alarneus,  a  place  of  some  importance, 
and  having  a  rich  and  productive  territory.  It  was  for  some  time  the  residence 
of  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Asaus.  The  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Dikheli.  2.  Can*, 
to  the  south,  a  colony  of  Locrians.  3.  Pitanc,  to  the  southeast,  a  city  of  somo 
note,  having  two  harbors,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus,  now  the  Kozak. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Arcesilas,  the  founder  of  the  Middle  Academy.  The 
bricks  made  here  were  so  light  as  to  float,  it  is  said,  in  water.  The  site  of  the 
place  is  now  called  Tchandeli.  The  promontory  of  Carta,  to  the  west,  is  now 
Cape  Colonni.  4.  Pergamus  or  Pergamum,  to  the  northeast,  in  a  plain  watered 
by  the  two  small  rivers  Selmus  and  Cettus,  both  emptying  into  the  Calcus.  Ik 
was  at  first  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  situate  on  the  top  of  a  conical 
hill,  and  when  the  city  began  to  be  formed  around  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  for- 
tress served  as  a  citadel.  Pergamus  became  subsequently  the  capital  of  a 
flourishing  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  much  enlarged  by  the  Romans.  It  was 
famous  also  for  its  library,  founded  by  Eumenes  II.,  and  which  consisted  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes.  This  noble  collection  was  afterward 
given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  who  transported  it  to  Alexandrea,  where  it  formed 
part  of  the  splendid  library  in  the  latter  city.  It  was  from  their  being  first  used 
for  writing  in.  this  library  that  parchment  skins  were  called  Pcrgamen*  chart*, 
whence  "  pcrgamen  "  or  parchment.  Eumenes  was  compelled  to  employ  parch- 
ment for  books,  because  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  had  forbidden  the  exporta- 
tion of  papyrus,  in  order  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Pcrgamen ian  library,  if  pos- 
sible, and  prevent  it  from  rivalling  his  own.  Pergamus  is  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  modern  town  retains  the  name  of  Bcrgamah 
or  Berg  ma. 

S.  EUra,  the  port  and  naval  arsenal  of  Pergamus,  giving  the  name  of  Eleaticus 
to  the  bay  on  which  it  stood,  but  which  was  more  commonly  called  the  Sinus 
Cumaus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Tchandeli.  6.  Grynium  or  Grynia,  to  the  south,  on 
the  coast,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  hence  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Grynaus.  The  temple  of  the  god  was  remarkable  for  its  size,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  white  marble  of  which  it  was  built.  The  site  of  this  place  is  now 
called  Glisseltk.  7.  Myrirut,  a  short  distance  to  the  cast,  called,  subsequently, 
under  the  Roman  sway,  Sctastopolis,  in  honor  of  Tiberius,  who  had  granted  it 
a  remission  of  imposts  on  account  of  the  damage  it  had  sustained  from  an  earth- 
quake. 8.  Cyme,  the  most  considerable  of  the  twelve  -Eolian  cities,  situate  to 
the  southeast,  and  sumamod  Phriconis,  because  its  first  founders  had  settled  for 
some  time  around  Mount  Phnctum  in  Locris,  previous  to  crossing  over  into 
Aaia.  Cyme  was  one  of  the  many  cities  which  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Homer.  It  could  claim,  however,  on  surer  grounds,  the  historian  Ephorus  as  a 
native.  In  general,  however,  the  Cymcans  were  taxed  with  stupidity  and  slow- 
ness of  apprehension.  It  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  in  common  with  several  other  cities  of  Asia.  Its  ruins  arc  near  the 
Turkish  village  of  Sanderli.  9.  Lansta,  to  the  southeast,  surnamcd  Phriconis 
like  Cyme,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  was,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  a 
Pclasyie  settlement  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  .Eolians.  10.  Neon-Teichos,  be- 
tween Larissa  and  Cyme,  founded  by  the  yEolians  as  a  temporary  fortress  on 
their  first  arrival  in  the  country  from  Locris.  It  afterward  became  one  of  the 
leading  cities  of  .Eolis.  The  ruins  are  to  be  sought  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hermus,  above  Giuzel-Hissar.  11.  Temnus,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  lower  bank 
of  the  Hermus  probably,  and  in  a  commanding  situation  overlooking  the  plains 
of  Cyme,  Phoc«a,  and  Smyrna.  The  village  of  Menimen,  to  the  north  of  Smyr- 
na, is  supposed  to  mark  its  site.    12.  Mga,  to  the  north  of  Temnus.    13.  Mgi- 
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rotssa,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  one  of  the  tweWe  iEolian  cities,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  as  Attmlta  Agroira,  assigned  by  Stephanos  to  Lydia,  but  by  Pliny 
to  Moli».  J 

■ 

BITHYNIA. 

I.  Bithynia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on  the 
southeast  and  south  by  Phrygia,  on  the  west  by  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  the  Propontis,  and  Mysia,  and  on  the  east  by  Paph- 
lagonia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Parthcnius. 
If,  however,  we  exclude,  as  some  do,  the  Mariandyni  from  Bi- 
thynia,  the  eastern  boundary  will  then  be  formed  by  the  River 
Sangarius. 

II.  Bithynia  had  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  line  of  sea- 
coast,  indented  by  two  deep  bays,  the  Sinus  Cianus,  now  Gulf 
of  Kio,  and  the  Sinus  Olbianus  or  Astacenus,  now  Gulf 
of  Isnikmid.  The  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  country  as  a 
very  fertile  one,  though  a  great  part  of  it  was  mountainous. 
The  mountains  themselves,  however,  were  covered  with  valu- 
able ship  timber.  The  main  group  is  that  of  Olympus,  occu- 
pying the  whole  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  extending 
from  east  to  west.  The  western  extremity  of  the  range  was 
called  the  Mysian  Olympus  ;  the  eastern,  the  Bithynian  Olym- 
pus. 

III.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  were  called  Bebry- 
ces.  They  were  afterward  conquered  or  displaced  by  the  Thyni 
and  Bi thyni,  cognate  tribes  of  Thracian  origin,  who  came  from 
the  European  side  of  the  Propontis.  These  last  were  conquered 
in  their  turn  by  Croesus,  and  on  his  overthrow  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  empire.  Bithynia  was  taken  from  the  Persians 
by  Alexander,  but  his  general  Calantus  was  defeated  by  Bas, 
a  native  prince,  who  founded  an  independent  kingdom,  which 
continued  until  74  RC,  when  Nicomedes  III.  left  it  by  his  will 
to  the  Romans.  As  a  Roman  province,  Bithynia  is  well  known 
to  us  through  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  placed 
over  it  as  governor  by  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

IV.  The  chief  rivers  of  Bithynia  are,  1.  The  Rhyndficus,  sep- 
arating it  from  Mysia.  2.  The  Sangfirius,  now  Sakaria. 
3.  The  Parthenius,  now  Bartan.    Modern  travellers  describe 

»  the  country  as  beautiful  and  romantic,  abounding  in  vines 
and  forests,  and  particularly  fertile  near  Brousa,  the  ancient 
Prusias. 
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Places  in  Bithynia. 

1.  Dascylium,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus,  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
satrap  of  Mysia  and  Phrygia,  and  from  which  the  satrapy  itself  was  called  the 
Dascylian.  Near  it  was  the  Palus  Dascy  litis,  formed  by  the  River  Odrysscs  or 
HoristuM,  a  branch  of  the  Rhyndacus,  and  now  the  Niloufcr  or  Oufersu.  The 
country  adjacent  to  the  site  of  Dascylium  is  still  called  Diaskdo.  2.  Myrlca,  to 
the  east,  a  colony  of  the  Colophonians,  and  a  flourishing  city  until  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Philip  the  last  of  Macedon.  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  by  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  called  it  Apamea,  after  his  queen.  The  ruins  are  near 
the  site  now  called  Modania.  3.  Cium,  to  the  northeast,  at  the  head  of,  and 
giving  name  to  the  Sinus  €tanus,  now  Gulf  of  Kio.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Mi- 
lesians, and  advantageously  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ascanius,  which 
discharged  into  the  Propontis  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Ascanius,  and  being  navi- 
gable, rendered  Cius  the  emporium  of  a  large  tract  of  surrounding  country,  and 
many  inland  towns  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia.  It  served  also  as  the  port  of  Ntcaa. 
Cius  was  destroyed  by  Philip  the  last  of  Macedon,  but  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Prusias  ad  Mare  (trpof  OuXaooav).  The  site  is  still  called 
Kio.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cius  was  Mount  Arganthonius,  whence  flowed  the  little 
River  Hylas,  where  the  youth  of  that  name  was  fabled  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  Naiads.  This  mountain  range  ends  in  the  promontory  of  Posidtum, 
now  Cape  Bozburun.  4.  Prusa  ad  Olympum  (cm  iy  'OAvpny),  to  the  south  of 
Cius,  an  important  city,  and  so  called  from  being  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  or  the  Mysian  part  of  the  chain.  It  was  built,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, by  Prusias  I.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hannibal,  when  residing  at  the  court 
of  that  monarch.  Dio  Chrysostom  was  born  here.  The  modern  name  is  Brovsa, 
and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Brousa  was  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  prior  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  The  Mys- 
ian Olympus  is  now  called  Toumandji  Dagh ;  the  general  name  for  the  whole 
range  is  Keschisch  Dag.  The  appellation  of"  Mysian*1  is  a  misnomer,  since  the 
highest  part  of  this  branch  of  the  chain  is  in  Bithynia.  5.  Hadriani,  to  the  south- 
west, near  the  Rhyndacus,  and  the  native  place  of  Arislides  the  rhetorician.  It 
is  now  Edrenos.  6.  Ntcaa,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Ascanius,  and 
the  capital  of  Bithynia.  It  was  built  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Philip,  who  called  it 
Antigonia ;  but  it  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Nicaea  from  Lysimachus, 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  Antipater.  It  stood  in  an  extensive  plain,  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  sqaare,  and  the  streets  were  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  so  that  from  a  monument  near  the  gymnasium  it  was  possible  to  see  the 
four  gates.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Hipparchus  the  astronomer,  and  of  Dio 
Cassius.  Nicaea  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Church  for  the  council  held 
there  against  the  Arian  heresy,  A.D.  325.  The  creed  drawn  up  on  this  occasion 
is  called  the  Nicene.  This  place  was  often  taken  and  retaken  during  the  wars 
between  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the  Turks.  It  is  now  dwindled  to  an  in- 
significant town  called  JsniL  The  waters  of  the  Lake  Ascanius  were  so  im- 
pregnated with  natron  that  garments  dipped  in  them  wore  cleansed  without  any 
farther  trouble. 

7.  Astdcus,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Sinus  Olbianus  or  Astacenus.  It  was  orig- 
inally a  colony  of  Mcgarians,  but,  having  been  strengthened  by  a  colony  from 
Athens,  it  received  the  name  of  Olbia,  or  "  the  Happy."  It  was  destroyed  by 
Lysimachus,  but  the  inhabitants  were  transferred  by  Nicomcdes  to  his  new  city 
of  Nicomedia.   8.  Nicomedia,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  founded  by  Nicomedes  I. 
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of  Bithynia,  and  the  chief  residence  of  the  Bithynian  kings,  an  honor,  however, 
subsequently  divided  with  Nicsa.  It  increased  greatly  under  the  Romans,  and 
became  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Byzantium  to  the  upper  part  of  Asia.  It 
was  often  the  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors  when  carrying  on  war  against 
the  Parthians  or  Persians.  Constantino  the  Great  breathed  his  last  at  his  villa 
near  this  city.  Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alexander,  was  born  here.  It  is  now 
railed  Itnikmid,  or  Ismid,  and  is  still  a  place  of  importance.  9.  Libyssa,  to  the 
\vi  st.  mi  ilic  northern  shore  ol  the  gufij  ami  «.•••!«  billed  M  t ht-  spot  wfcflpe  Han- 
nibal ended  his  days,  and  where  his  remains  were  interred.  Plutarch  calls  it  a 
small  village.  Some  writers  have  identified  it  with  the  modern  Gfubsc,  but 
Leake  more  correctly  places  it  at  MaUum,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Ghebsc. 
10  Calchidm,  less  correctly  written  Chalccdon,  to  the  northwest,  and  lying  op- 
posite to  Constantinople.  It  was  founded  seventeen  years  earlier  than  this  latter 
city,  by  the  Megarians,  who  were  jeered  as  blind  men  (though  by  no  means 
justly,  considering  the  time  when  the  place  was  founded)  for  having  overlooked 
the  far  superior  site  of  Byzantium.  It  was,  nevertheless,  well  situated  for  trade, 
and  the  surrounding  country  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  so  that  this  soon 
became  a  very  flourishing  place.  It  contained  many  beautiful  buildings  and 
monuments.  Under  the  first  Christian  emperors  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Bithynia,  which  now  assumed  the  name  of  Pontic*  Prima. 
Here  also  the  celebrated  council  was  held,  A  D.  451,  against  the  Eutychian  her- 
esy. The  site  of  Calchcdon  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Kadi- Kan,  or 
"the  Judge's  Village."  Travellers  were  ferried  across  to  Byzantium  from  the 
northern  headland  called  Bom  or  Damalis,  the  first  name  being  derived  from  Io, 
who  swam  across  the  strait  at  this  place,  and  the  latter  from  Damalis,  the  wife 
of  the  Athenian  general  Chares.  II.  Chrysopolis,  a  little  to  the  northwest,  and 
having  a  wide  and  beautiful  harbor.  It  is  now  Scutari.  More  to  the  north,  and 
near  to  the  opening  of  the  Bosporus,  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  surnamed  Uriua 
(Ovptoc ),  or  the  "  Dispenser  of  favoring  winds.** 

Passing  into  the  Euxinc,  and  proceeding  in  an  eastern  direction  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Bithynia,  we  come  to,  1.  Calpc,  a  harbor,  with  fine  water, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon,  who  halted  there  some  time  with  his  fellow-soldiers. 
The  soil  of  the  adjacent  country  was  extrciriery  fertile,  and  the  surrounding 
hills  afforded  fine  naval  timber.  There  was  also  a  promontory  here  called 
Calpe.  The  modern  name  of  both  port  and  promontory  is  Kirpch.  2.  Thynias, 
a  small  island,  having  a  port,  and  lying  close  to  the  land.  It  was  aAcrward 
called  Apollonias,  from  Apollo's  being  worshipped  there.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  is  now  Ke/Jccn  3.  Prusa  ad  Hypium,  situate  a 
little  distance  inland,  on  the  River  Hypius,  now  the  Milan.  It  was  founded  by 
King  Prusias,  and  was  named  from  its  situation,  for  distinction*  sake  from  Pru- 
sias  on  the  Sinus  Cianus.  Its  site  is  near  the  modern  Ushtb.  The  country 
along  this  part  of  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Mariandyni,  a  people  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  but  who,  differing  neither  in  language  nor  in  customs  materially  from 
the  Bithyni,  may  justly  be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  great  Thracian  stock 
t  Heraclea  Pontica,  founded  by  the  Megarians,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mariandyni, 
a  portion  of  whom,  near  the  city,  they  brought  into  subjection,  and  treated  as  he- 
lots. It  was  called  Pontica,  or  in  Ponto,  for  distinction'  sake  from  other  cities 
named  Heraclea,  and  scattered  over  the  ancient  world.  It  became  a  very  flour- 
ishing and  powerful  commercial  city,  and  acquired  possession  of  all  the  coast 
from  tho  Sangarius  to  the  Parthenius.  Heraclea  attained  its  greatest  prosperity 
under  a  tyrant  named  Dionysius,  who  proved  an  excellent  ruler.  The  Heracle- 
ots,  after  remaining  eighty- four  years  under  kingly  authority,  passed  successively 
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under  the  dominion  of  Mithradatcs  and  Rome.  It  is  now  a  small  place,  named 
Erckli.  Near  Hcraclea,  on  a  peninsula  termed  the  Acherusian,  was  a  celebrated 
cave,  where  Hercules  was  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to  the  light  of  day. 

In  the  interior  of  Bilhynia  we  may  name,  1.  Buhynium,  near  the  Sangarius, 
and  in  a  district  named  SaJone,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  pastures,  and  a  cheese 
much  esteemed  at  Rome.  It  changed  its  name  subsequently  to  Claudtopolis, 
and  increased  gTeatly  under  Hadrian,  being  the  birth-place  of  his  favorite  An- 
tinous.  Under  Theodosius  I.  it  became  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Ho- 
nvnat.  It  now  probably  answers  to  the  town  of  Ghetvak.  3.  Cratia,  to  the 
southeast,  called  also  Flaviopidts,  flourished  under  the  emperors  of  the  Fla- 
vian line.  Its  site  is  near  the  modern  Tereboli.  3.  Dusts  pros  Olumpon,  to  the 
northeast.  Its  site  is  probably  near  the  village  of  Dustche.  4.  Hadnanopolis, 
to  the  east,  now  Bolt.  6.  Dadastana,  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Cratia 
Here  the  Emperor  Jovian  died  on  his  return  from  Syria  to  Constantinople. 
6.  Gordtum,  afterward  Juliopolis,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  confines  of  Galatia, 
and  near  tho  River  Sangarius.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Phrygian 
kings  Gordius  and  Midas,  and  in  its  citadel,  which  had  been  the  palace  of  Gor- 
dius,  was  preserved  the  famous  knot  which  Alexander  cut.  It  was  a  place  of 
much  traffic,  from  its  central  situation,  being  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  Euxine,  and  the  Sea  of  Cilicia.  It  continued  to  flourish,  under  the 
name  of  Juliopolis,  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  for  many  centuries. 

PAPHLAGON1A. 

I.  Paphlagonia  is  bounded  on  tho  north  by  the  Euxine,  on 
the  south  by  Galatia,  on  the  east  by  Pontus,  and  on  the  west 
by  Bilhynia.  It  was  separated  from  Bithynia  by  the  River 
Parthenius,  and  from  Pontus  by  the  River  Halys.  Paphla- 
gonia  is  described  by  Xenophon  as  a  country  having  very  beau- 
tiful plains  and  very  high  mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  two 
chains  of  mountains.  The  higher  and  more  southerly  of  these 
chains  is  called  Olgassys  by  Ptolemy,  now  Ulgaz  Dagh,  and 
is  a  continuation  of  the  great  mountain  chain  which  extends 
from  the  Hellespont  to  Armenia,  and  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  names  of  Ida  in  Mysia,  and  Olympus  in 
Bithynia. 

II.  The  chief  rivers  are,  L  The  Parthenius,  already  men- 
tioned. 2.  The  Amnias,  now  Kara  Su,  a  tributary  of  the 
Halys ;  and,  3.  The  Halys,  now  Kizil  Ermak.  The  Halys 
formed  tho  eastern  boundary  of  the  empire  of  Croesus. 

III.  This  rough  country  had  but  few  roads ;  in  different  parts 
me  soil  varied  in  its  degrees  of  fertility;  in  the  north,  but  par- 
;.icularly  about  Sinopo,  the  land  was  fruitful,  especially  in  oil ; 
ihe  interior  produced  abundance  of  wood,  red  ochre,  orpiment, 
&c.,  of  which  the  grand  mart  was  at  Si  nope.  Homer  extols 
the  mules  of  Paphlagonia. 
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IV.  The  Paphlagonians  were  a  people  of  Syrian  race,  and 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  under  the  command  of 
Pykcmenes.  Homer  says  they  came  from  the  country  of  the 
HenSti,  which  means,  most  probably,  that  the  Heneti  them- 
selves were  a  Paphlagonian  people,  who  followed  Pyla?menes 
to  Troy.  These  Heneti  are  said,  on  the  death  of  their  leader, 
to  have  migrated  to  Thrace,  and  afterward  to  Italy,  where  they 
settled  under  the  name  of  Veneti,  their  new  leader  being  An- 
tenor  the  Trojan.    This  story,  however,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

V.  The  Paphlagonians  were  subdued  by  Crcesus,  and  after 
his  fall  became  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  they  fell,  along  with  Cappadocia,  to  the  share  of 
Eumenes.  Subsequently  they  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus;  but,  after  the  conquest  of  this  kingdom  by  the  Romans, 
they  were  allowed  for  some  time  to  have  kings  of  their  own. 
Under  the  early  Roman  emperors,  Paphlagonia  did  not  form  a 
separate  province,  but  was  united  to  Galatia  till  the  time  of 
Constantino,  who  first  erected  it  into  a  separate  province. 

Places  in  Paphlagonia. 

1.  Sesamus,  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenius.  It  was 
a  Greek  colony  from  Miletus,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  afterward 
colonized  by  Amastris,  niece  of  Darius  Codomanus,  and  wife  of  Dionysius,  ty- 
rant of  Heraclea  Pontica,  who  gave  it  her  name.  It  was  a  handsome  town,  and 
adorned  with  squares  and  public  buildings.    The  modern  name  is  Amasera 

2.  Cytbrut,  to  the  northeast,  also  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  and  a  factory  of  Si  nope 
Near  it  was  Mount  Cytorus,  famed  for  its  box  wood.    The  modern  name  of  the 
mountain  is  Safra.    The  remains  of  the  city  itself  are  found  near  the  modern 
Kidros.    Farther  on  we  come  to  Carambu  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Kcrrmp*. 

3.  Abonittchot,  a  small  town  and  harbor,  the  birth-place  of  an  impostor  named 
Alexander,  who  assumed  the  character  of  .Esculapius.  The  name  of  the  place 
was  changed,  at  his  request,  by  the  Emperor  Marcian,  to  Ionopolis,  of  which  the 
modern  Intboh  is  only  a  corruption.  4.  Sinbjx,  some  distance  to  the  east, 
founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  the  most  important  trading  place  on  the  Euxine 
It  received  an  accession  of  six  hundred  colonists  from  Athens,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pcloponncsian  war.  At  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand,  we  learn  from  Xenophon  that  it  was  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  holding 
many  of  the  neighboring  towns  in  its  dependence,  and  possessing  considerable 
influence  over  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia.  Among  its 
colonies  were  Ccr&sus,  Cotyora,  and  Traperus,  all  flourishing  cities  on  the  Eux- 
me  coast  of  Asia  Minor  It  was  mistress,  also,  by  means  of  its  powerful  navy. 
of  the  Euxinc  Sea  as  far  as  the  Cyanean  islands,  and  it  shared  with  Byzantium 
the  lucrative  fishery  of  the  pelarays,  a  kind  of  tunny.  Sinope  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  cynic  philosopher  Diogenes.  Conquered  subsequently  by  Pharna- 
ccs,  it  became  the  chief  town  and  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus.  Here  Mith- 
radatcs  Eupator,  or  the  Great,  was  born,  who  greatly  embellished  and  improved 
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the  place,  by  forming  a  harbor  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus,  on  which  the  city 
was  situate,  erecting  naval  arsenals,  and  constructing  admirable  reservoirs  for 
the  tunny  fishery.  Sinopc  was  taken  from  Mithradates  by  Lucullus,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony  was  subsequently  sent  thither  by  Cesar.  It  continued  for  a  long 
period  afterward  a  flourishing  city.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed  part  of  the 
small  empire  of  Trebizond,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  about  1470.  The 
modem  name  is  Sinub. 

In  the  interior  we  may  mention,  1.  Cimiata,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olgassys, 
the  stronghold  originally  of  Mithradates  Ctistes,  the  first  sovereign  of  his  line, 
who  effected  the  conquest  of  Pontus.  It  was  subsequently  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict named  Cimiatene.  2.  Sandaraeurgium,  to  the  northeast,  a  great  mining 
settlement,  where  sandarach  was  obtained.  This  was  a  red  pigment,  called 
now  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  The  mines  here  were  worked  by  slaves,  who 
had  been  sold  on  account  of  crime,  the  process  being  a  very  unhealthy  one,  and 
great  numbers  dying  in  consequence.  3.  Pompeiopolis,  to  the  northwest,  on 
the  River  Amnias,  and  founded  by  Pompey  the  Great.  Its  site  is  near  the 
modem  Tash-Kupn.  The  River  Amnias  is  a  tributary  of  the  Halys,  and  is  now 
the  Kara  Su,  or  river  of  Cattamouni.  On  its  banks  was  fought  the  great  battle 
in  which  Mithradates  Eupator  defeated  with  great  loss  Nicomcdes,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  which  decisive  victory  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Bithynia,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  4.  Castamvn,  to  the  southeast  of  Pompeiopolis. 
now  CaMtamouni.  Near  it  was  an  extensive  plain  called  Gunaria.  5.  Gangra, 
to  the  southeast,  near  the  Halys,  and  the  confines  of  Galatia.  It  was  a  city  of 
some  note,  and  the  royal  residence  of  Morezus,  a  Paphlagonian  prince  men- 
tioned by  Livy.  It  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  as  the  met- 
ropolitan see  of  Paphlagonia.  The  orchards  here  produced  apples  much  es- 
teemed at  Rome.  The  site  of  this  place  is  occupied  by  the  Turkish  town  of 
Kangreh.  6.  Gcrmamcopoli*,  to  the  east,  built  in  honor  of  Germanicus,  and  sit- 
uate near  the  Halys.  7.  Andrapa,  to  the  north,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Halys.  It 
subsequently  received  the  name  of  Ncoelaudiopoli*. 

PONTUf. 

I.  Pontus  took  its  name  from  the  sea  on  which  it  lay,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  northeast  by 
Colchis,  on  the  southeast  and  east  by  Armenia  Minor,  on  the 
south  by  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and 
Galatia.  The  boundary  between  it  and  Colchis  was  formed 
by  the  River  Acampsis.  Ptolemy,  less  correctly,  places  this 
boundary  as  far  cast  as  the  Phasis  ;  and  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  Trapezus.  The  southern  boundary  was  formed  by 
the  chain  of  Mount  Paryadrcs. 

IT.  The  northeastern  part  of  Pontus  is  exceedingly  barren. 
The  western  part  is  very  fertile,  and  is  well  drained  by  the 
Rivers  Iris,  now  Yeshil  Ermak,  and  Thermodon,  now  Ther- 
meh,  and  affords  good  pasture  for  numerous  flocks,  The  dis- 
trict of  Phanarcea  was  considered  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pon- 
tus, producing  wine,  oil,  and  many  other  things.    Pontus  con- 
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tained,  also,  mines  of  salt,  iron,  and  rock  crystal ;  and  the  coast 

exhibited  some  large  and  flourishing  Greek  cities,  having  good 
harbors,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive  traffic. 

II.  The  tribes  inhabiting  Pontus  were  various  and  independ- 
ent. In  the  more  western  part  were  the  Leucosyri^  or  White 
Syrians,  really  Cappadocians,  so  called  by  the  Greeks  for  dis- 
tinction' sake  from  the  swarthier  Syrians  of  the  south,  but  of 
the  same  origin.  The  range  of  Mount  Paryadres,  and  that  part 
of  Scydiaes  called  Frigidarium,  from  its  severe  cold,  were  an- 
ciently, as  now,  occupied  by  small  independent  tribes,  of  whom 
an  account  is  given  us  by  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis. 

III.  Pontus  was  first  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  by 
Ariobarzanes  I.,  but  does  not  make  any  figure  in  history  until 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  M ithradates  II., 
surnamed  Ctistes  (/mari/c),  or  "  the  founder,"  greatly  enlarged 
and  strengthened  it.  It  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  under 
M ithradates  VI.,  surnamed  Kupator,  or  the  Great,  who  was 
overthrown  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  63.  The  Romans  reward- 
ed Pharnaoes  II.,  the  son  of  M ithradates,  who  had  been  treach- 
erous to  his  father,  with  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus;  but  on  his 
attempting  to  regain  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Pontus  during 
the  civil  wars  between  Pompey  and  Cesar,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  latter,  B.C.  47,  and  soon  after  slain.  Pharnaoes  left  a  son, 
Darius,  who  was  made  King  of  Pontus  by  Antony,  B.C.  39,  but 
was  soon  deposed,  and  Polcmo  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Po- 
lemo  was  subsequently  killed  in  an  expedition,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  widow  Pythodoris. 

IV.  Pontus  became  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  was  subsequently  divided  into  three  districts,  called  respect- 
ively Pontus  GataticuSy  Cappadocicus,  and  Polemoniacus.  In 
the  time  of  Constantine  another  division  was  made;  the  west- 
ern part,  which  included  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Cappadocicus, 
being  called  Hctenopontus,  after  Constantine's  mother,  while 
the  eastern  part  preserved  its  name  of  Polemoniacus. 

Places  in  Pontus. 

After  crossing  the  Halys,  we  enter  on  what  Herodotus  calls  the  district  of 
Pima,  and  in  winch  a  great  but  undecisive  battle  was  fought  between  Crcesus 
and  Cyrus.  Herodotus  describes  this  as  the  best  and  most  important  part  of 
the  Leueo  Syrian  territory,  and  Strabo  mentions  it  under  the  names  of  Gadilon- 
itis  and  Saraminr.  It  was  a  rich  champaign  country,  and  contained  a  breed  of 
sheep  with  remarkably  fine  fleeces,  accustomed  to  be  protected  with  skins. 
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Advancing  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  we  come  to,  1.  Ami- 
ni,  a  Milesian  colony,  afterward  strengthened  by  one  from  Athens.  It  was 
eventually  under  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and  was  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  Mithradates  Eupator,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Lucullus.  Under  Augus- 
tus it  became  a  free  city,  and  is  now  Samsun,  a  town  of  considerable  trade.  It 
lay  twenty  stadia  to  the  west  of  the  river  and  town  of  Ly  cast  us  2.  Heracleum, 
a  port  and  promontory  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  tho  Iris.  The  headland,  on 
which  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  is  now  Cape  Thermeh.  Leaving  this,  we  come 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  now  Thermeh.  This  river  is  celebrated  in  poetry 
as  the  fabled  seat  of  the  Amazons,  who  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  occupied 
the  adjacent  plains  of  Themiseyra.  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  calls  this  plain  the 
Doeantian,  from  a  leader  named  Dceas,  and  also  states  that  the  Amazons  were 
divided  into  three  separate  cantons,  all,  however,  under  one  queen.  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  plain  of  Themiseyra  as  a  most  rich  and  beautiful  district,  ever  ve  r- 
dant, and  able  to  supply  food  for  innumerable  herds  of  oxen  and  horses.  3.  The- 
miseyra, a  Greek  city  on  the  Thermodon,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  plain  just  men- 
tioned, and  remarkable  for  the  vigor  with  which  it  defended  itself  against  Lu- 
cullus. The  townsmen  sent  bears,  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  even  swarms  of 
bees  against  the  workmen  who  were  undermining  their  walls.  4.  (Ena,  to  the 
east,  on  the  coast,  and  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
now  Unteh.  6.  Polemonium,  to  the  southeast,  named  after  Polemo,  king  of  that 
part  of  Pontus  called  from  him  Polemomacus.  It  is  not  named  by  Strabo,  and 
therefore  probably  was  founded  after  his  time.  It  was  a  place  of  importance. 
The  headland  Jasonium,  in  the  vicinity,  is  now  Cape  Jasoun,  and  took  its  an- 
cient name  from  the  ship  Argo's  having  anchored  near  it.  Tho  whole  coast, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Thermodon  as  far  as  this  promontory,  was  once  inhab- 
ited by  the  Chalybes,  a  barbarous  people,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  great 
iron  mines  and  forges  which  existed  in  their  country.  Hamilton  found  some 
traces  of  the  working  of  iron  still  existing  in  this  quarter.  Strabo  states  that 
the  Chalybes  had,  in  his  time,  changed  their  name  to  that  of  Chaldai  East  of 
the  Chalybes  were  the  Txbarem,  possessing  numerous  flocks  and  herds ;  and  to 
the  east  of  these  the  Mosynaei,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  their  dwelling  in 
small  wooden  turrets  named  fi6<rwot.  They  were  a  wild  and  robber  race.  Xen- 
ophon  gives  an  account  of  thorn  in  his  Anabasis. 

6.  Cotyora,  a  colony  of  Sinope,  and  a  place  of  note  as  described  by  Xenophon 
It  furnished  supplies  to  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  who  were  quartered  in  its  vi- 
cinity. In  Arrtan's  time  it  was  little  more  than  a  village,  the  population  having 
been  removed  to  the  more  modern  Phamaeia.  Its  site  answers  to  that  of  Bu- 
xuk-Kale  7.  Pharnaeia,  to  the  east,  founded  by  Pharnaces,  grandfather  of  Mith- 
radates Eupator,  on  the  site  of  a  Greek  settlement  named  Charade*.  It  is  er- 
roneously confounded  by  Arrian  with  Cerisus,  which  lay  farther  to  the  east.  The 
mistake  probably  arose  from  confounding  the  ancient  names  Cerasus  and  CAtr- 
radts.  The  modern  name  of  Pharnaeia  is  Keresoon,  which  has  given  counte- 
nance to  the  erroneous  opinion  just  mentioned.  Pharnaeia  obtained  a  large 
portion  of  its  population  from  Cotyora.  8.  Cerasus,  to  the  east,  near  the  site 
now  called  Skeftt.  It  was  a  colony  of  Sinope.  From  this  vicinity  Lucullus  first 
brought  the  cherry-tree  into  Italy  Hence  the  Latin  cerasus,  «•  a  cherry- tree," 
and  eerasumt  44  a  cherry  unless  we  suppose  the  city  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  tree  itself.  The  adjacent  hills  are  covered  with  forests,  in  which 
cherry-trees  still  grow  naturally.  9.  Trapczus,  to  the  east,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial city,  and  a  colony  of  Sinope  It  derived  its  name  from  the  square  form 
in  which  it  was  laid  out,  resembling  a  table  (Tpdirtfa).    Trapczus  is  celebrated 
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for  the  hospitable  reception  which  it  gave  to  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  on  their 
return,  this  being  the  first  Greek  colony  which  the  latter  had  reached  after  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa.  The  place  was  subsequently  embellished  and  improved  by 
Hadrian.  The  modem  name  is  Trcbizond  or  Tcrabczoun.  It  was  the  seat  of  i 
small  Greek  empire  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  a  branch  of  the  Comncni,  and 
which  ended  with  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks  in  1462.  There  are  no 
places  of  any  importance  between  Trapezus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Acampsis. 
The  country  lying  inland  from  this  part  of  the  coast  was  occupied  by  several 
barbarous  tribes,  such  as,  1.  The  Dnla,  the  most  warlike  people  in  this  quarter, 
according  to  Xcnophon.  2.  The  Macrbnes,  supposed  to  be  of  Colchian  origin, 
from  their  practicing  circumcision.  3.  The  Byzires,  a  wild  and  savage  race, 
who  cut  to  pieces  three  cohorts  of  Pompey's  army,  by  placing  on  their  way  a 
quantity  of  honey,  which  had  the  effect  of  intoxicating  them,  and  depriving  them 
of  the  power  of  resistance.  Xcnophon  speaks  of  a  similar  effect  produced  by 
honey  on  the  Greeks  in  the  country  of  the  Coichians  near  Trapezus.  Pliny 
says  that  this  honey  was  extracted  from  the  flower  of  the  rhododendron. 

In  the  interior  of  Pontus  we  may  mention,  1.  Amana,  on  the  River  Ins,  and 
the  native  place  of  Strabo,  who  has  left  us  a  minuto  description  of  it.  The  site 
is  occupied  by  the  modern  Amaziek.  2.  Zela,  some  distance  to  the  southeast, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iris,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Galatia.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  erected,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  mound  of  Semiramis 
It  was  at  first  apparently  a  spot  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Anaitis,  a  deity  highly  revered  by  the  Persians,  Armenians,  and  Cappadocians. 
Zela  remained,  however,  a  small  town,  until  Pornpcy,  after  the  defeat  of  Mith- 
rndatcs,  increased  its  population  and  extent,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  city. 
Zela  is  remarkable  for  the  victory  obtained  here  by  Cvsar  over  Pharnaces,  and 
which  be  expressed  in  the  laconic  sentence  •*  Vent,  tub,  vici."  The  Bite  is  still 
Called  Ztkh.  3.  Comdna  Pontica,  to  the  northeast,  and  suroamed  Pontica,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  Cappadocian  city  of  the  same  name.  It  stood  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  tho  Iris.  Comana  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Ma,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  Bcllona  of  the  Greeks,  and  likewise  revered  with 
equal  honors  in  the  Cappadocian  town.  The  priesthood  attached  to  the  temple 
was  an  office  of  the  highest  emolument  and  dignity,  and  sought  after  by  kings 
and  princes  The  city  was  large  and  populous,  and  kept  up  a  considerable 
tratlie  with  Armenia  There  were  no  less  than  six  thousand  slaves  attached 
to  the  service  of  tho  temple,  and  the  festivals  of  Bcllona,  which  were  held  twice 
a  year,  drew  together  an  immense  concourse.  Hie  worship  was  a  licentious  one. 
The  remains  of  the  place  arc  now  called  Komanak.  4.  Eupaioria,  at  the  conflu- 
ence uf  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus,  now  the  Koulckutar.  It  was  founded  by  Mithra- 
dates  Eupator,  but  was  not  yet  completed  when  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  Pon- 
tus by  the  Roman  armies.  Pompey,  after  the  conquest  of  tho  country,  completed 
the  place,  and  called  it,  after  himself  Magnopolis.  Its  remains  arc  near  Tckcntktk 

6.  Cabna,  to  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Paryadrcs,  and  once  the  favorite 
residence  of  Mithradates.  Pompey  changed  the  name  to  Diopolu,  and  Pythodo- 
ris  subsequently  to  Sciatic  or  ScbattopoUs.  The  site  is  uncertain.  6.  Canon- 
chorion,  to  the  south,  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  Mithradates,  where  Pompey 
found  all  the  most  precious  jewels  and  other  articles  belonging  to  that  monarch, 
together  with  his  secret  correspondence  and  papers.  7.  Tito  Cauarea,  to  the  south- 
cast,  near  the  Lycus,  and  founded  probably  in  the  rqign  of  Tiberius.  It  was 
the  native  city  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  and  in  his  days  it  was  the  most  considerable  town  of  Pontus.  It  is 
now  Ntktar,  a  towu  of  some  size,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name. 
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PHRYGIA. 

I.  The  boundaries  of  Phrygia  differed  at  various  times. 
Under  the  Persian  empire  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  on 
the  south  by  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaom'a,  on  the  east  by 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  west  by  Lydia  and  Mysia. 
On  the  arrival  and  settlement,  however,  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  northern  part  was  abstracted  by  them, 
and  thenceforth  bore  the  name  of  Galatia. 

II.  The  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  Great  and  Lesser  Phry- 
gia ;  by  the  former  is  meant  Phrygia  Proper ;  by  the  latter,  a 
part  of  Mysia,  comprising  the  territory  of  Old  Troy,  along  the 
Hellespont  and  southern  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  which  had 
been  taken  possession  of  after  the  Trojan  war  by  the  Mysians 
and  Phrygians.  The  northern  part  of  Phrygia  Proper,  remain- 
ing after  the  abstraction  of  Galatia,  was  called  Phrygia  Epu 
ctetu&i  or  the  "  acquired,"  a  name  given  to  it  when  it  was  an- 
nexed by  the  Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus ;  and  the 
southern  part,  which  bordered  on  Mount  Taurus,  was  called, 
from  this  circumstance,  Phrygia  Paroreios.  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  Romans  divided  Phrygia  into  two  provinces,  Phry- 
gia Salutaris  and  Phrygia  Pacatiana;  the  former  comprising 
the  eastern,  and  the  latter  the  western  part  of  the  ancient  prov- 
ince. 

III.  Phrygia  is  a  high  table-land,  supported  on  the  south  by 
Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  high  range  of  mount- 
ains running  from  west  to  east,  under  the  ancient  name  of 
Olympus.  The  western  and  northern  parts  are  very  fertile; 
but  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  are  covered  with  salt 
marshes,  rivers,  and  lakes,  which  have  no  visible  outlet.  Of 
these  salt  lakes  the  most  curious  is  the  one  called  Tatta  by 
Strabo,  now  Tuzla,  which  is  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  sup- 
plies a  vast  tract  of  country  with  salt.  An  account  of  this  lake 
Will  be  given  under  the  head  of  Lycaonia. 

IV.  The  Phrygians  appear  to  have  been  of  Thracian  origin, 
and  are  said  by  some  to  have  crossed  over  into  Asia  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the  early  history  of  Phrygia 
we  know  scarcely  any  thing.  There  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  kingdom  of  considerable  power  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  under  the  Midian  or  Gordian  dynasty.    Strabo  says, 
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that  the  palaces  of  Gordius  and  Midas  were  near  the  River 

Sangarius,  the  neighborhood  of  which  was  probably  the  central 
part  of  the  dominions  of  these  sovereigns.  The  Phrygians  were 
conquered  by  Croesus,  and  subsequently  by  the  Persians.  On 
the  division  of  Alexander's  dominions,  Phrygia  first  came  into 
the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  afterward  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Seleuoida?.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  it  was  given  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  on  the 
death  of  Attains,  B.C.  133,  it  came  by  his  bequest  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  together  with  the  other  dominions  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamus. 


Places  in  Piiryoia  Epictetus. 

I.  Azani,  near  the  source  of  the  Rhyndacus,  not  often  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers,  but  which  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
from  the  description  of  its  ruins  given  by  Kcppel,  who  says  that  the  modern 
Tillage  of  Tjaudere  Hissar  is  built  entirely  out  of  them.  2.  Cadi,  to  the  south- 
west, now  Kedout,  a  town  celebrated  for  its  scammony.  To  the  west  of  it  was 
Mount  Dindymcne,  now  Morad  Dagh,  and  anciently  sacred  to  Cybele,  like  Mount 
Dindymus,  near  Putinus  in  Galatia.  3  Cotyavm,  to  the  northeast  of  Azani,  on 
the  River  Thymhrius,  and,  according  to  some,  the  birth-place  of  *Esop.  It  is 
now  Kutaya,  and  still  a  considerable  place.  4.  Dorylaunv,  to  the  northeast,  also 
on  the  Thymbrius,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  its  union  with  the  Sangarius 
It  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  Byzantine  historians.  There  were  warm  springs 
in  its  neighborhood.  It  corresponds,  according  to  Leake,  to  the  modern  Ewki- 
Shthr,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  natural  hot  baths.  5.  Mtdtrurti,  to  the  north- 
cast,  and  deriring  its  name  from  Midas,  an  appellation  so  common  to  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Phrygia,  of  whom  it  was  probably  once  the  residence.  6.  JVaro- 
Iha,  southeast  of  Cotywum,  a  place  of  importance  under  the  eastern  emperors, 
and  often  mentioned  by  later  writers.  The  usurper  Procopius  was  defeated 
here  by  Valens. 

Places  in  Central  and  Southern  Phrygia. 

1.  Synnada,  to  the  southeast  of  Cotyaeum,  and  the  most  considerable  town  of 
this  part  of  Phrygia,  being  a  content**  jundtcu*  for  all  the  surrounding  places. 
It  was  situate  at  the  end  of  a  plain  sixty  stadia  long,  planted  with  olives,  and 
was  a  city  of  extensive  traffic  and  commerce,  as  it  lay  on  the  road  from  Apamea 
Cibotus  to  Galatia,  and  also  on  the  way,  or  nearly  so,  from  Apamea  to  Iconium 
and  Cilicia.  Its  site  is  uncertain,  but  probably,  as  Hamilton  thinks,  at  the  mod- 
ern  Surmtnch.  2.  Donmta  or  Docinutum,  to  the  north,  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  plain  in  which  Synnada  stood.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  marble,  of  a  light 
color,  interspersed  with  blood-red  spots  and  veins,  fabled  to  hare  come  from  the 
blood  of  Alys.  This  marble  was  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Doeimttte 
or  Docimaan,  but  by  the  Romans  the  Synnadtc,  from  the  adjacent  and  more 
Important  city  of  Synnada  It  was  highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  especially  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  quarries  arc  placed  by  Leake  on  the  road  from 
Khosru-khan  t«»  liulicudun.  3.  Ipsus,  a  short  distance  to  the 
nada,  celebrated  lor  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  plains  by 
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son  Demetrius  against  the  combined  forces  of  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Ptol- 
emy, and  Seleucus.  It  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Antigonus,  who  lost  his  life  and 
all  his  conquests.  4.  Mdusc  or  Melicaa,  to  the  southwest,  a  small  place,  but 
rendered  memorable  by  Alcibiades  having  been  interred  there.  A  statue  of 
Parian  marble  was  afterward  placed  on  his  tomb  by  order  of  Hadrian,  and  a 
yearly  sacrifice  of  an  ox  offered  to  his  shade.  This  place  is  probably  the  same 
with  Ptolemy's  MeUtara  ft.  Poly  bolus,  to  the  southeast,  now  Bulwudun.  6.  Phi- 
Icmelium,  to  the  southeast,  in  Phrygia  Paroreios,  often  mentioned  by  the  By- 
zantine  historians  in  the  wars  of  the  Greek  emperors  with  the  sultans  of  Ico- 
nium.  It  was  situate  near  the  modern  Hgun.  6.  Laodtcta  Combusta  (Karant- 
Kavfiivri),  to  the  southeast,  and  so  surnamed  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
district  in  which  it  was  situated.  It  is  now  Ladik,  and  famed  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  carpets. 

Returning  to  the  more  central  part  of  Phrygia,  we  come  to,  1.  Petia,  on  or 
near  the  River  Orgas,  to  the  west  of  the  Glaucus,  and  giving  the  name  of  Pel- 
ternu  Campus  to  the  plain  in  whicli  it  was  situate.  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis, 
describes  it  as  a  well- inhabited  city.  2  Eumenia,  to  the  south,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Glaucus  and  Organ,  and  founded  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Its 
remains  are  at  Ashkli.  3.  Apamea  Cibotus,  to  the  south,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Glaucus  and  Msander.  It  was  founded  by  Antiochus  Soter,  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  place  named  Ctbotus,  and  was  called  by  him  Apamea,  in  honor  of  his 
mother  Apama,  daughter  of  Artabazus,  and  espoused  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  CeUen*  were  removed  to  this  new  city,  which 
soon  became  a  place  of  importance,  from  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  rivers  which  flowed  around  it,  and,  above 
all*'  its  situation  on  the  great  road  to  Cappadocia  and  the  Euphrates,  so  that, 
when  Strabo  wrote,  its  traffic  yielded  only  to  that  of  Ephesus,  and  it  was  the 
largest  town  of  Phrygia.  It  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  but  still  continued  a  very  flourishing  city  for  a  long  period  subse- 
quently. Its  ruins  are  at  the  modern  town  of  Deenare.  4  Cclan*,  a  little  to 
the  southeast,  at  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas,  a  tributary  of  the  Ma>ander.  It 
was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Apollo  and  the 
satyr  Marsyas,  and  the  skin  of  the  latter  was  said  to  have  been  hung  up  in  the 
cave  whence  the  river  flowed.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Celsenae 
were  removed  by  Antiochus  Soter  to  his  new  city  of  Apamea,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  former  became  a  place  of  small  importance.  The  citadel  of  Celaena* 
was  built  on  a  precipitous  height,  and  was  of  great  strength,  but  surrendered  to 
Alexander. 

6.  Colossa,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maeander,  and  mentioned 
by  both  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  as  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  however,  at  a  later  day,  call  it  only  a  small  place.  It  carried  on,  how- 
ever, even  in  Strabo's  time,  a  very  lucrative  wool  trade  At  Colossa?  there  was 
formed  a  Christian  church,  to  which  St.  Paul,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
■visited  the  place  himself,  wrote  an  epistle  Colossae  suffered  severely  from  an 
earthquake  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  from  which  it  never  fully  re- 
covered ;  and,  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  being  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  it 
made  way  for  a  more  modern  town  named  Chona,  built  only  a  short  distance 
from  it  This  latter  place  is  chiefly  known  to  us  from  the  account  of  Nicetas, 
the  Byzantine  annalist,  who  was  born  here,  whence  his  surname  of  Choniales. 
Some  remains  of  Colosse  and  Chonae  are  to  be  seen  near  each  other,  at  the 
village  of  Khonas.  G.  Hierapclis,  to  the  west,  near  the  River  £ycus,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  warm  springs.    The  waters  of  this  place  were  also  remarkable 
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for  their  petrifying  properties,  and  were  likewise  extremely  useful  in  serring 
the  purposes  of  the  dyer.  The  ruins  of  Hierapolis  are  conspicuous  on  the  site 
called  Pambouk  Kaletsi.  7.  Laodicia  ad  Lycum,  to  the  south,  and  so  called  from 
its  proximity  to  the  River  Lycus.  Pliny  says  it  was  originally  named  Dtospolu, 
and  afterward  Rhoat ;  and,  according  to  Stephanus,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Laodicea  in  honor  of  Laodico,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  II.  There  was  a  Christian 
church  at  Laodicea  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Strabo  says  that  this  place  was 
celebrated  for  the  sheep  which  fed  in  the  plains  around  it,  and  that  their  wool 
was  considered  superior  to  that  of  Miletus.  The  ruins  of  Laodicea,  which  are 
considerable,  are  seen  a  little  below  Denuli,  on  the  site  called  E*ki  Hitsar,  and 
sometimes  Laitk. 

GALATI  A. 

I.  Galdtia  originally  formed  part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  G  aid  tec  or  Gauls,  who  had  mi- 
grated hither  from  Europe.  It  was  likewise  called  Gallo- 
Gracia,  from  the  intermixture  of  the  customs  and  languages 
of  the  Gauls  and  Greeks  in  this  province. 

II.  Galatia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Paphlagonia  and 
part  of  Bit  bifida,  on  the  east  by  Pontus,  on  the  south  by  Phry- 
gia  and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  west  by  Phrygia  and  part  of 
Bithynia. 

III.  The  first  horde  of  Gauls  that  appeared  in  Asia  (B.C.  279)  formed  part 
of  the  army  with  which  Drcnnus  invaded  Greece.  In  consequence  of  some  dis- 
sensions in  his  army,  a  considerable  number  of  his  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Leonohus  and  Lutarius,  left  their  countrymen  and  marched  into  Thrace , 
thence  they  proceeded  to  Byzantium,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  their  assistance 
against  his  brother  Zipcetes.  With  their  aid  Nicomedes  was  successful,  but  his 
allies  now  becamo  his  masters,  and  he  as  well  as  the  other  monarchs  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  west  of  Mount  Taurus  were  exposed  for  many  years  to  the  rava- 
ges of  these  barbarians,  and  obliged  to  purchase  safety  by  the  payment  of  tribute 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  countrymen,  fresh  hordes  passed  over  into 
Asia,  and  their  number  became  so  great,  that,  as  Justin  informs  us,  the  whole 
country  swarmed  with  them,  and  no  Eastern  monarch  carried  on  war  without 
a  mercenary  army  of  Gauls. 

IV.  The  first  check  they  received  was  from  Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  (B.C.  239).  and  compelled  them  to  settle  per- 
manently in  that  part  of  Asia  which  was  afterward  called  GoUiia.  Though 
Attalus,  however,  reduced  their  power,  they  still  continued  independent,  and 
gave  Antiochus  great  assistance  in  his  contest  with  the  Romans.  Having  thus 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  consul  Manlius  was  sent  against 
them  B.C.  189,  and  completely  defeated  them,  so  that  from  this  time  they  were 
in  reality  subject  to  Rome,  though  allowed  to  retain  their  own  native  princes 

V.  According  to  Strabo,  Galatia  was  inhabited  by  three  tribes  of  Gauls,  the 
Trocmi,  the  Tectotagcs,  and  the  Tolistoboii.  Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into 
four  parts,  and  each  part  was  governed  by  a  tetrarch,  who  appointed  a  judge 
and  an  inspector  of  the  army.  The  power  of  these  twelve  tetrarchs  was  limited 
by  a  senate  of  three  hundred,  who  assembled  at  a  place  called  Drynamctum,  and 
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who  took  cognizance  of  all  capital  cases.   All  other  offences  were  left  to  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  tetrarchs  and  judges 

VI.  Subsequently,  however,  during  tho  times  of  the  first  Mithradatic  war, 
there  were  only  three  tetrarchs,  to  whom  the  Romans,  out  of  policy,  paid  the 
courtesy  of  princely  dignity.  Soon  after,  the  three  tetrarchs  dwindled  into  two 
chiefs,  and  finally  into  one.  This  last  change  was  made  by  the  Romans  tn  favor 
of  Uciotarus,  who  had  rendered  their  arms  essential  service  against  Mithradates. 
He  became  sole  master  of  Galatia,  and  received  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus  with  the  royal  title.  On  his  death,  part  of  his  principality  was  annexed  to 
Paphlagonia  and  Pontus  under  Pulemo,  and  part  to  the  dominions  of  Amyntas, 
rhief  of  Lycaonia  On  the  demise  of  the  latter,  the  whole  of  Galatia  became  a 
Roman  province. 

VII.  In  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  Galatia  was  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces, Galaha  Prima  and  Calatta  Sccunda.  Ancyra  was  the  capital  of  the  for- 
mer, Pessmus  of  the  latter.  Though  intermixed  with  Greeks,  the  GaJatians 
retained  throughout  their  original  tongue,  since  we  arc  assured  by  St.  Jerome 
that  in  his  day  they  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Trevin  of  Gaul.  Galatia 
was,  generally  speaking,  a  fruitful  and  well-peopled  country. 

Places  in  Galatia. 

The  Totutoioii  occupied  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country.  Among  them 
we  find,  1.  Petsinus,  their  chief  city,  on  the  confines  of  Bitbynia,  and  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  River  Sangariu*.  This  place  was  one  of  great  trade,  and  was 
also  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Rhea  or  Cybele.  The 
statue  of  tho  goddess,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  great  stone,  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punio  war,  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Sibylline  Oraclea.  Above  the  town  rose  Mount  Dindymiu,  whence 
the  goddess  was  anrnamed  Dindymine.  The  worship  of  Cybele  was  still  ob- 
served in  Pessmus  after  its  occupation  by  the  Gauls.  The  Phrygian  name  of 
the  goddess  was  Agdutis,  an  appellation  given  also  to  Mount  Dindymus-  The 
remains  of  Pessinus  are  to  be  seen  at  Balukusar.  2.  Germ*,  to  the  southwest, 
called  by  Ptolemy  a  Roman  colony,  and  supposed  from  its  coins  to  have  been 
established  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  his  sons.  It  took,  at  a  later  period,  the 
name  of  Myriangftti.  The  modern  Yerma  evidently  represents  it.  3.  Armo- 
rtunu  to  the  east,  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Saracens.   The  site  is  still  called  Amoria. 

The  TutosagtM  were  settled  to  the  northeast  of  the  Tolutobcii.  Among  them 
we  may  mention,  1.  Ancyra,  their  capital,  and  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
city  in  the  whole  province.  Tradition  made  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Midas, 
who  was  said  to  have  named  the  place  from  an  anchor  i&yitvpa)  which  be  found 
on  the  site,  and  which  was  exhibited,  as  Pausanias  relates,  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  This  city  was  greatly  improved  and  embellished  by  Augustus  ;  and 
under  Nero  it  was  styled  the  metropolis  of  Galatia.  Its  situation  was  extremely 
well  adapted  for  inland  trade,  and  it  became  a  kind  of  staple  place  for  the  com- 
modities of  the  east.  Here  was  found,  in  modern  times,  the  famous  inscription, 
called  Marmor  Ancyranum,  on  a  temple  erected  to  Augustus,  giving  a  history 
of  his  several  acts  and  public  merits.  Ancyra  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  An- 
gouri,  and  by  Europeans  Angora,  and  is  the  place  whence  the  celebrated  Bhawls 
and  hosiery  made  of  goat's  hair  were  originally  brought.  Near  this  place  Baja- 
zet  was  conquered  and  made  prisoner  by  Tamerlane.  2.  Corbtus,  to  the  south- 
east, the  residence  of  Sacondarius,  son-in-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  father  of  Cas- 
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tor,  who  accused  the  former  before  Cesar  of  plotting  against  his  life.  It  an 
swers  to  the  modem  Corbega.  » 

The  Trocmi  were  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  Galatia,  toward  Pootus  and 
Cappadocia.  Their  territory  formed  the  best  and  most  productive  of  any  that 
had  fallen  to  the  Galatian  tribes.  The  only  place  worth  mentioning  among 
them  is  Tavium  or  Tavta,  their  capital.  It  was  a  city  of  considerable  traffic, 
and  was  celebrated  for  a  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  of  colossal  size,  placed  in  a 
sacred  grove  having  the  right  of  an  asylum.  The  position  of  Tavium  is  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  number  of  routes  which 
branched  off  from  it.  The  site  of  this  place  answers,  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, to  the  modern  Tchorum,  but  rather,  as  Hamilton  thinks,  to  Boghaz  Kan. 

P1SIDIA. 

I.  Pisidia  was  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  Phrygia, 
on  the  east  by  Isauria,  on  the  south  by  Pamphylia.  It  was  a 
mountainous  country,  forming  part  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  in 
which  the  Pisidians  maintained  their  independence,  not  only 
under  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  under  the  Syrian  kings,  and 
even  the  Roman  sway.  The  Romans  were  never  able  to  sub- 
due  them,  though  they  obtained  possession  of  some  of  their 
towns,  as,  for  instance,  of  Antiochia,  where  a  Roman  colony 
possessing  the  Jus  Italicum  was  founded.  In  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo,  the  Pisidians  were  governed  by  petty  ohiefs,  and  principally 
supported  themselves  by  plundering  their  neighbors. 

II.  We  know  very  little  of  the  physical  geography  of  Pisidia, 
or  the  situation  of  its  towns.  The  most  singular  features  in 
this  country  are,  according  to  Fellows,  the  mountains  of  volcan- 
ic dust,  which  he  saw  at  ten  miles'  distance,  looking  as  if  they 
were  smoking ;  this  appearance  being  caused  by  the  sand,  which, 
with  very  little  wind,  is  blown  into  clouds,  and  carried  into  the 
air  and  along  the  valleys.  The  whole  of  this  sand  or  dust  is 
tufa,  the  dust  of  the  pumice  stone,  a  volcanic  production* 

*  •  • 

Places  in  Pisidia. 

1.  Tcrmcssu*,  a  fortress  at  the  entrance  of  the  defiles  leading  from  Pisidia  into 
Pamphylia,  and  from  its  commanding  situation  a  place  of  great  importance 
2.  Crttdpdlu,  to  the  north,  close  to  the  passes  leading  into  Pamphylia.  The 
remains  are  probably  those  near  Buttakli.  3.  Sozopolis,  to  the  northwest,  re- 
garded by  Mannert,  incorrectly,  as  the  same  place  with  Cretopolis.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Byzantine  historians,  and,  according  to  Nicetas,  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  by  John  Comnenus,  but  retaken  by  them.  Its  site  appears  to  be  that 
called  at  the  present  day  Souzu.  4.  Sagalassut,  to  the  north,  spoken  of  by  Ar- 
rian,  and  afterward  by  Livy,  as  a  large  and  populous  city.  Livy  describes  the 
adjacent  territory  as  exceedingly  fertile.  The  site  is  near  the  modern  nUage 
of  AgUuoun.  6.  Crcmna,  to  the  northeast,  an  important  fortress,  and  deemed 
impregnable  until  taken  by  the  tetrarch  Amyntas.    It  was  regarded  afterward 
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by  the  Romans  as  a  post  of  such  military  consequence  that  they 'established  a 
colony  there.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  town  is  represented  by  the 
modern  fort  of  Kebrinaz,  occupying  a  commanding  situation  near  Lake  Egredcr, 
the  ancient  Agrioteri  Locus.  6.  Antiockia  Pisidia,  to  the  north,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  province,  a  city  of  considerable  importance,  and  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  labors  of  St.  Paul  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  under  the  auspices  probably  of  Antiochus,  from 
-whom  it  derived  its  name.  The  Romans  sent  a  colony  hither,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  a  proconsular  government.  It  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  was  afterward  the  metropolitan  see  of  Pisidia.  Arundell  supposes  the  re- 
mains of  this  city  to  be  at  Yalobatck,  with  whioh  Hamilton  agrees.  7.  Tynaum, 
to  the  east,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis  as  the  place  where  the 
younger  Cyrus  stopped  three" days  and  reviewed  bis  troops.  Hamilton  identi- 
fies it  with  the  modern  Ilghun. 

CAPPADOCIA. 

I.  Cappaddcia,  including  Lycaonia  and  hauria,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  Phrygia  Parorcios, 
on  the  south  by  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus,  dividing  it  from 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  on  the  west  by  Pisidia  and  Phrygia, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  Armenia 
Minor. 

II.  Cappadocia  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  great  ranges 
of  mountains,  besides  being  intersected  by  others  of  as  great 
elevation  as  any  in  the  peninsula.  Hence  its  mineral  produc- 
tions were  various  and  abundant,  and  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
country.  It  had,  however,  but  little  wood,  almost  the  only 
timber  district  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Argicus. 
Tho  tribute  which  Cappadocia  paid  to  the  Persian  monarch 
consisted  chiefly  of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  tho  high  table- 
lands of  this  country  forming  admirable  pasture  land. 

III.  The  Cappadocians  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Syrian  race — at  least  the  Persians  considered  them  as  such, 
from  the  resemblance  of  their  language,  customs,  and  religion ; 
and  they  called  them  by  an  appellation  which  the  Greeks  ex- 
pressed by  that  of  Aevicoavpoi  (Leucosyri),  or  "White  Syrians," 
because  they  found  that  they  possessed  a  fairer  complexion  than 
their  swarthy  brethren  of  the  south.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  them  KarrTrooWc  (Cappaddces)  or  Cappadocians, 
from  the  River  Cappadoz,  as  is  thought,  now  the  Kissilhissar, 
a  branch  of  the  Halys. 

IV.  The  condition  of  Cappadocia  before  the  period  of  the 
Persian  rule  is  uncertain.  Even  after  the  Persian  conquest 
the  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native  princes. 
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The  Romans,  when  they  became  masters  of  it,  incorporated 
with  their  province  of  Cappadocia  the  adjacent  district  of  Ar- 
menia Minor. 

V.  The  Cappadocians  were  noted  for  their  vicions  and  on- 
principled  character,  and  they  wore  one  of  the  three  bad  Kap- 
pas, or  names  beginning  with  the  letter  K  (the  Roman  C),  the 
Cretans  and  Cilicians  being  the  other  two.  The  whole  nation, 
too,  might  be  said  to  be  addicted  to  servitude ;  for  when  they 
were  offered  a  free  constitution  by  the  Romans,  they  declined 
the  favor,  and  preferred  receiving  a  master  from  the  hands  of 
their  allies. 

We  will  first  enumerate  the  most  important  places  in  Cap- 
padocia Proper,  and  then  give  a  separate  account  of  Lycaonia 
and  Isauria. 

Places  in  Cappadocia  Proper. 

Iw  the  prefecture  of  Morimau,  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  country, 
we  havr,  l.  Parnassus,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  a  place  of  some  con- 
sequence, and  at  a  later  period  a  bishop's  see.  The  mountain  is  now  called 
Pascha  Dagh.  2.  Venasa,  to  the  southeast,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter, 
to  which  no  less  than  3000  slaves  were  attached,  and  the  high  priest  over  which 
was  next  in  rank  to  the  one  at  Comana.  3.  Nyssa,  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
Halys,  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Gregory,  brother  of  Basil,  and 
surnamcd  Nyssenus,  from  his  long  residenco.here  as  bishop  of  its  church.  Its 
site  is  now  marked  by  the  village  of  Nine.  4.  Mocisrua,  to  the  northwest,  a 
town  of  some  size  and  note  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  who  built  it  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  fortress.    It  was  also  called,  from  this  circumstance,  Justinianopolts. 

The  next  Cappadocian  prefecture  bore  the  name  of  Ci/tcto,  and  was  situate 
to  the  southeast  of  the  former.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known.  In  Uus 
district  wc  have,  1.  Mazaca,  its  chief  city,  and  the  capital  likewise  of  the  whole 
province,  better  known  at  a  later  period  by  the  name  of  Casarea,  with  the  topo- 
graphical adjunct  ad  Argaum,  to  denote  its  position  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ar- 
gents. It  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  foundation  was  even  ascribed 
to  Mesech,  son  of  Japhet.  The  situation  was  extremely  unfavorable,  water  be- 
ing scarce,  and  the  surrounding  country  a  dry,  sandy  plain.  Still,  however,  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia  fixed  their  residence  at  Mazaca,  in  consequence  of  its  cen- 
tral situation  in  the  midst  of  other  and  more  fertile  districts.  Mazaca  assumed, 
in  fact,  the  appearance  of  a  large  camp  rather  than  of  a  regular  city,  being  open 
and  unfortified.  The  royal  property,  consisting  chiefly  of  slaves,  was  kept  in 
different  fortresses  throughout  the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when 
Cappadocia  became  a  Roman  province,  Mazaca  changed  its  name  to  Ca?sarea, 
and  appears  to  have  gradually  increased  in  size  and  consequence  under  suc- 
cessive emperors,  being  now  a  regular  and  fortified  city.  St.  Basil  was  bora 
and  educated  here,  and  presided  over  its  church  for  many  years.  The  modern 
name  of  the  place  is  Kaisahch.  Mount  Arga;us,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  is 
now  called  Arjish  Dagh,  and  belongs  to  the  range  of  Antitaurus.  Hamilton  esti- 
mates the  height  at  about  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  loAiest  peak  in 
the  peninsula,  and  affords  abundant  indications  of  having  on™  been  a  volcano. 
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The  country  around  has  also  a  volcanic  character.  Strabo's  statement,  that 
both  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  are  visible  from  the  summit  of  Argeus,  is 
untrue,  and  confuted  by  the  bare  inspection  of  a  map.  2.  Dacora,  a  village  near 
Caesarea,  the  birth-place  of  Eunomius,  the  Arian  heretic,  and  whither  he  was 
banished  by  Theodosius. 

Another  Cappadocian  prefecture  deserving  of  mention  was  that  of  Mtlubnc, 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  soil  was  fertile,  and  yielded  fruits 
of  every  kind,  in  this  differing  from  the  rest  of  Cappadocia.  The  chief  produce 
was  oil,  and  a  wine  called  Monarites,  which  equalled  the  best  of  Grecian  growth. 
The  only  place  deserving  of  mention  here  is  Melitene,  originally  a  camp  or  mili- 
tary station,  but  converted  into  a  town  by  order  of  Trajan,  and  which  became 
eventually  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Cappadocia.  Justinian  again 
enlarged  its  circuit,  and  adorned  it  with  several  buildings.  It  still  retains  traces 
of  its  former  name  under  that  of  Malatia,  but  is  in  ruins.  , 

The  prefecture  of  Tyanltis  lay  to  the  south  of  that  of  Cilicia,  and  bordered  on 
the  defiles  of  Taurus  and  the  passes  leading  into  Cilicia.  It  took  its  name  from 
Tyana,  the  principal  town,  and  a  place  of  considerable  repute  and  great  an- 
tiquity. Strabo  reports  thai  this  city  was  built  on  what  was  called  the  cause- 
way of  Semiramis,  and  was  well  fortified.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  place  called  Dana  by  Xcnophon,  in  his  Anabasis.  Its  proximity  to  the  Cili- 
cian  pass  must  have  rendered  it  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.  Tyana  is  also 
noted  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  impostor  Apollonius.  Its 
ruins  are  at  Kctch-kissar.  After  Tyana  we  may  mention,  1.  Cybistra,  to  the 
northeast,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  epistles  of  Cicero,  during  his  command 
in  Cilicia,  and  where  at  one  time  fie  established  his  head-quarters.  Leake 
places  it  at  Kara-hissar ;  D'Anville,  less  correctly,  at  Bustere,  but  this  last  is  an 
error  for  Costere.  2.  Castabala,  to  tho  northeast,  remarkable  for  a  temple  sa- 
cred to  Diana  Perasia,  the  priestesses  of  which  could  tread  with  naked  feet, 
unharmed,  on  burning  cinders.  The  statue  was  said  to  have  been  the  identical 
one  brought  by  Orestes  from  Tauria,  whence  the  name  of  Perasia,  "  from  be- 
yond the  sea,"  was  thought  to  be  derived.  More  probably,  however,  Perasia  is 
merely  corrupted  from  Persia,  and  the  goddess  here  worshipped  was  the  Per- 
■tan  Anaitis.  The  site  corresponds  probably  to  the  modern  Nigdt.  3.  Nora  or 
Neroassus,  a  fortress  to  the  northwest  of  Tyana,  where  Eumcnes  sustained  a 
long  and  difficult  siege  against  Antigonus.  The  remains  are  now  called  Nour. 
4.  Faust  inopotis,  to  the  southeast  of  Tyana,  and  distant  twelve  miles  from  that 
city.  It  was  named  from  the  Empress  Faustina,  the  consort  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  died  here  on  her  return  from  Syria.  Her  husband  erected  the  town  and  a 
temple  in  it  to  her  memory.  The  site  of  the  place  was  previously  occupied  by 
a  village  named  Haiala.  5.  PodanAus,  to  the  southeast,  a  village  often  men- 
tioned by  Byzantine  writers  in  connection  with  tho  defiles  of  Taurus  in  its 
vicinity.  St.  Basil  describes  it  as  the  most  miserable  place  on  earth.  It  re- 
tains the  name  of  Podend. 

The  prefecture  remaining  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Cataonia,  consisting  chiefly 
of  deep  and  extensive  plains,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  chains  of  mountains. 
We  may  mention  in  it,  1.  Comana,  the  principal  city,  and  celebrated,  like  its 
namesake  in  Pontus,  for  the  worship  of  Bellona.  The  population  consisted,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  soothsayers,  priests,  and  slaves,  belonging  to  the  sacred  in- 
stitution :  the  latter  amounted,  in  Strabo's  time,  to  more  than  6000  of  both 
sexes.  These  belonged  exclusively  to  the  high  priest,  who  stood  next  in  rank 
to  the  King  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  generally  chosen  from  the  royal  family. 
The  territory  annexed  to  the  temple  was  very  considerable,  and  furnished  a 
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large  income  for  the  pontiff.  The  Bellona  of  Comana  was  probably  no  other 
than  the  Anaitis  of  the  Persians  and  Armenians,  and  perhaps  the  Agdistis  and 
Cybele  of  the  Phrygians.    Comana  received  a  Roman  colony  under  Antoninus 

Pius,  and  perhaps  another  under  Caracalla.  It  is  now  represented  by  the 
Turkish  town  of  AlBostatt,  on  the  Snhoun,  the  ancient  Sarus.  2.  Curutut,  to 
the  southeast,  a  lonely  spot,  to  which  St.  Ohrysostom  was  banished  in  the  reign 
of  Arcadius.  Mountain  passes  led  from  it  into  Commageno  and  Syria.  The 
site  is  still  called  Coesou,  near  the  sources  of  the  Gihoun,  the  ancient  Pyramus. 

LYCAONIA 

I.  Lycabnia  is  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis,  who  describes 
it  as  extending  eastward  from  Iconium  to  the  beginning  of  Cappadocia,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  parasangs,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  English  miles.  It  was 
united  during  the  Persian  monarchy  to  the  satrapy  of  Cappadocia,  which  seems 
the  most  natural  arrangement.  Lycaonia  is  described  by  Strabo  as  high  table 
land,  deficient  in  water,  which  the  inhabitants  could  only  procure  by  digging  deep 
wells,  but  well  adapted  for  sheep. 

II.  The  most  remarkable  physical  feature  in  Lycaonia  is  that  presented  by 
the  salt  lake  in  the  north,  on  the  confines  of  Galatia,  called  by  the  ancients  Tatta 
Palus,  and  now  Lake  Tuzla  or  Dutlag.  It  is  about  forty-five  English  miles 
long,  and  about  eighteen  in  its  extreme  width.  Its  waters,  according  to  the 
ancients,  were  so  impregnated  with  brine,  that  if  any  substance  was  dipped 
into  the  lake,  it  was  presently  incrusted  with  a  thick  coat  of  salt ;  and  even 
birds,  when  flying  near  the  surface,  had  their  wings  moistened  with  the  saline 
particles,  so  as  to  become  incapable  of  rising  into  the  air,  and  were  easily  caught. 
This  lake  still  furnishes  all  the  surrounding  country  with  salt.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

HI.  The  northern  part  of  Lycaonia  was  united,  at  what  time  is  uncertain, 
to  Galatia,  but  the  southern  part  was  governed,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  by  an 
independent  prince  of  the  name  of  Antipater,  who  resided  in  Derbe.  Antipater, 
however,  being  afterward  conquered  by  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia,  the  whole  of 
Lycaonia  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Galatians.  At  the  death  of  Amyntas,  B.C. 
25,  Lycaonia,  together  with  Galatia,  became  a  Roman  province.  In  the  time 
of  Puny  it  formed  a  separate  tetrarchy,  which  contained  fourteen  towns. 

Places  in  Lycaonia. 

1.  Iconium,  the  most  considerable  city  in  Lycaonia.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a 
small  but  well-inhabited  place,  situate  in  a  more  fertile  tract  of  country  than 
the  northern  part  of  Lycaonia.  Mythologic.il  writers  asserted  that  the  name 
of  this  city  was  derived  from  the  image  (c'utuv)  of  the  Gorgon,  brought  thither 
by  Perseus.  The  most  interesting  circumstances,  however,  connected  with 
the  history  of  Iconium,  are  those  which  relate  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  there,  to- 
ward the  commencement  of  his  apostolical  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  In  Pliny's 
time,  Iconium  had  become  a  more  considerable  town  than  when  Strabo  wrote. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  place,  but  it 
had  been  w  rested  from  them  first  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterward  by  the  Turks, 
who  made-  it  the  capital  of  an  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which  took  the  title  of 
sultans  of  Iconium.  The  modern  name  of  the  place  is  Komeh,  and  it  is  still  a 
lar»jc  and  populous  town.  Near  Iconium  was  the  Lake  Trogitts,  now,  according 
to  Hamilton,  the  Lake  of  Soghla,  or  Seidi  Schehr.  2.  Soatra  or  Sabatra,  to  tho 
northeast,  and  where,  according  to  Strabo,  water  was  so  scarce  as  to  be  an  article 
for  sale.    On  Uie  neighboring  downs  were  numerous  wild  asses.    3  Dcrbt%  to 
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the  southeast  of  Iconium,  the  residence  and  capital  of  Antipater.  It  was  called 
by  some  Lklbia,  which,  in  the  Lycaonian  language,  signified  "  the  Juniper."  It 
corresponds,  according  to  Hamilton,  to  the  modern  Dtvti.  4.  Lystra,  to  the 
northwest,  and  nearer  to  Iconium.  Both  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  St.  Paul.  The  ruins 
of  Lystra  are,  according  to  Hamilton,  at  Binbir-KUtsseh,  or  "  the  one  thousand 
churches."  5.  Laranda,  to  the  southeast  of  Derbe,  the  birth-place  of  Nestor, 
an  epic  poet,  and  father  of  Pisander,  also  a  poet,  and  of  greater  celebrity.  It  is 
now  Larenda  or  Karaman,  the  former  name  being  in  use  among  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  the  latter  being  the  Turkish  appellation. 

'  4 

I8AURIA. 

I.  Isauna,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  Lycaonia,  was  a  wild  and  mountainous 
country,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  part  of  Lycaonia.  The  character  of 
the  inhabitants  partook  of  the  nature  of  their  iand  and  climate.  They  descend- 
ed into  the  level  country,  and  ravaged  and  plundered  wherever  they  could  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  whether  in  Cilicia,  Phry- 
gia,  or  Pisidia.  These  marauding  habits  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  their 
neighbors  that  the  Roman  senate  was  obliged  at  length  to  send  a  considerable 
force  against  them,  under  the  command  of  P.  Servilius,  who,  after  several  cam- 
paigns, and  a  laborious  and  harassing  warfare,  succeeded  in  taking  most  of 
their  fortresses,  and  in  reducing  them  to  submission.  He  obtained  a  triumph 
for  these  successes,  and  the  surname  of  Isauricus. 

II.  Subsequently  we  find  them  still  continuing  to  infest  their  neighbors,  which 
induced  Amyntas,  the  Lycaonian  tetrarch,  to  attempt  their  extirpation.  In  this 
project,  however,  he  lost  his  life  ;  and  they  continued  to  defy  the  power  of  Rome 
anew  from  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country,  and  the  celerity  of  their  move- 
ments. To  the  Greek  emperors  they  proved  particularly  formidable,  since  whole 
armies  are  said  to  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  these  hardy  mountaineers.  They 
once  had  the  honor  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  East,  Zeno,  surnamcd  the  Isau- 
rian ;  but  they  were  subsequently  much  reduced  by  Anastasius,  and  were  no 
longer  formidable  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

Places  in  Isauria. 

1.  Iwaura,  the  principal  place,  on  the  road  between  Iconium  and  Anemurium 
in  Cilicia,  and  to  the  southwest  of  the  former.  The  inhabitants,  after  a  brave 
resistance  to  the  forces  of  Perdiccas,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  Mac- 
edonian governor  slain  by  them,  destroyed  themselves  and  all  their  property  by 
the  flames.  Being  subsequently  rebuilt,  the  place  was  again  destroyed  by  P. 
Servilius.  The  Romans  having  after  this  ceded  the  ruined  city  to  Amyntas, 
the  latter  built  a  new  Isaura  near  the  old  town,  and  out  of  its  ruins.  Hence 
the  distinction  which  the  ancient  geographers  make  between  Isaura  Vetus  and 
Isaura  Eturces  (evcpK^c,  "  the  well-fortified"),  the  latter  being  the  appellation  of 
the  new  city.  D'Anville  makes  Isaura  Vetus  answer  to  the  modern  Bei-Sckehr, 
and  Isaura  Euerces  to  Stdi  Sctuhr ;  Hamilton,  however,  more  correctly  identi- 
fies the  ruins  of  Isaura  with  those  at  Zengi  Bar.  2.  Car  alia,  to  the  northwest, 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Lake  Carotins,  afterward  Pusgusa.  This  lake 
was  connected  with  a  smaller  one  to  the  southeast,  called  Trogitis.  Caralia 
answers  now  to  Kerch.  Cramer  makes  the  Lake  Trogitis  to  be  now  that  of 
Bet  Hchehr ;  Hamilton,  however,  shows  that  Kereli  and  Bet  Scfuhr  both  he  on 
the  same  lake,  and  that  the  Lake  Trogitis  is  now  that  of  Sogkla  or  Seidi  Schehr. 
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Islands  along  the  Coast  op  Asia  Minor. 

(A.)    Islands  in  the  Pbopoktis. 

1.  Proeonninu,  or  the  Isle  of  Stags  {Jlpondwrjoos,  i.  e  ,  vponw  vqooc),  now  the 
Isle  of  Marmara,  from  which  last  the  modern  name  of  the  Propontis,  44  the  Sea 
of  Marmara,'"  is  derived.  It  was  much  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  which 
supplied  most  of  the  public  buildings  in  Cyzicus  with  their  materials,  as  also  the 
palace  of  King  Mausolus  in  Halicarnassus.  The  marble  was  white,  with  black 
streaks  intermixed.  There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  island,  of  which 
Aristeas,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Arimaapians,  was  a  native.  It  was  burned 
by  a  Phoenician  fleet,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Darius,  but  afterward  rebuUt, 
and  hence  Strabo  distinguishes  between  an  old  and  a  new  Proconnesus.  The 
island  was  subsequently  conquered  by  the  people  of  Cyzicus,  who  removed  thence 
the  statue  of  Dindymene.  2.  Ophiusta,  to  the  southeast,  now  Afzia.  Cramer's 
map  gives  the  modern  name  as  Rabby.  3.  Halimc,  to  the  south  of  Proconnesus, 
and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  ^Esdpus.  It  is  now  Aloni,  and  has  still  the  good 
harbor  which  Scylax  anciently  ascribed  to  it. 

(B.)    Islands  orr  the  Coast  of  My  si  a. 

L  IMBROS. 

Imbrot  lay  to  the  northwest  of  the  Stg(tum  Promonlorium,  and  is  now  Imbro. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  Persians  next 
obtained  possession  of  it,  and  after  them  the  Athenians,  the  latter  of  whom  ob- 
tained from  this  island  very  excellent  light-armed  troops.  There  was  a  town, 
probably  of  the  same  name  with  the  island,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at 
a  place  called  Castro. 

■ 

2.  LEMNOa 

I.  Lcmnos  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Imbros,  and  is  now  called  Stalinune.  This 
island  is  known  in  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell  when  hurled  from 
heaven,  and  whero  he  first  established  his  forges.  A  voloano,  named  Mosych- 
lus,  which  onco  was  burning  here,  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable.  A 
story  is  also  recorded  of  the  women  of  Lemnos  having  murdered  all  the  male 
inhabitants,  and  of  the  island's  having  been  found  in  their  possession  by  the  Ar- 
gonauts, when  the  latter  touched  there. 

II.  Lcmnos  was  first  occupied  by  the  Sintians,  a  Thracian  tribe.  To  these 
succeeded  the  Pelasgi,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Attica.  These  Pelasgi  sub- 
sequently stole  some  Attic  females  from  Brauron  and  carried  them  to  Lemnos ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  children  of  these  women  having  despised  their  half  breth- 
ren, born  of  Pelasgian  women,  the  Pelasgi  took  the  resolution  of  murdering  both 
the  Athenian  females  and  their  offspring.  In  consequence  of  all  these  atroci- 
ties, I<emnos  had  a  bad  name  among  the  Greeks.  The  island  afterward  was 
conquered  by  the  Persians,  and  subsequently  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
MUtiades.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Athens,  and  furnished  that  state  with  its  best  light-armed  troops. 

III.  Lcmnos  bears  evident  marks  of  volcanic  origin.  Mosychlus,  already 
mentioned,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  volcano  known  to  the  Greeks. 
It  was  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  is  thought  to  have  sunk  in 
the  sea  a  short  time  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  along  with  the  little  island  of 
Chrysa,  where  Philoctetes  had  once  taken  up  his  abode.  The  western  part  of 
Lemnos  is  much  more  fertile  than  the  eastern  ;  but  the  whole  island  is  deficient 
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in  timber  trees  and  wood  for  fuel.  The  principal  harbor,  Sant  Antonio,  is  large 
and  safe.  Lemnos  was  celebrated  for  a  kind  of  red  earth,  called  "  Lemnian 
earth/'  and  supposed  to  have  wonderful  medicinal  properties,  and  which  is  in 
equally  high  repute,  for  the  same  reason,  among  the  Greeks  and  Turks  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  shaped  into  little  balls,  and  stamped  with  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernor's seal,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name  of  terra  $*gxllata,  or  «  sealed  earth  " 
• 

3.  T  £  N  E  D  O  8. 

Ttnedos  lay  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  about  fifty-six  miles  to  the  north  of  Les- 
bos. The  Greeks,  according  to  the  legend  followed  by  Virgil,  retired  to  this 
island  with  their  fleet  preparatory  to  surprising  Troy.  It  subsequently  received 
a  colony  of  .Eolians,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws  and  civil 
institutions.  Aristotle  is  known  to  have  written  on  its  polity.  Subsequently, 
on  its  decline,  this  island  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Alexandrea  Troas 
At  a  still  later  period,  it  derived  again  some  importance  from  the  granaries 
which  Justinian  caused  to  be  erected  there,  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  car- 
goes of  corn  brought  from  Egypt,  and  intended  for  Constantinople,  but  which 
were  frequently  delayed  by  contrary  winds  blowing  from  the  Hellespont.  Ten- 
edos  is  now  called  Tenedo. 

4.  LESBOS. 

I.  Lesbot  lay  just  below  the  Sinui  AdramytUnus,  and  between  it  and  the 
Smus  Cumzus.  Its  modern  name  is  Mettlin,  which  is  also  that  of  the  ancient 
Mytilene,  its  chief  city.  Its  length  is  fifty  miles,  its  breadth  varies  from  seven 
to  fifteen  miles.  The  earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  Pelasgi.  It 
was  afterward  colonized  by  the  Cohans  in  their  great  migration,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  powerful  of  the  Grecian  islands.  The  most 
profitable  production  of  Lesbos  was  wine,  which  was  preferred  in  many  coun- 
tries to  all  the  other  Greek  wines.  To  the  present  day,  the  oil  and  figs  of  this 
island  are  accounted  the  best  in  the  Archipelago. 

II.  The  Lesbians  were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  manners  ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  the  reputation  of  high  refinement,  and  distinguished  intel- 
lectual culture.  Poetry  and  music  made  great  progress  among  them.  The 
musicians  of  Lesbos  were  deemed  the  best,  generally  speaking,  in  Greece.  It 
produced  some  of  the  first  lyric  poets— in  particular,  Alcscus  and  Sappho  j  several 
distinguished  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  such  as  Theophrastus,  Diophanes, 
the  friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Theophancs,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Potamo, 
and  others ;  the  historian  Hellanicus  was  likewise  a  native,  as  well  as  the 
musician  Tcrpandcr,  who  invented  the  lyre  with  seven  chords. 

III.  Among  the  cities  of  Lesbos  we  may  name  the  following  :  1.  Mytilene,  the 
capital,  on  the  eastern  coast,  having  superior  advantages  as  a  maritime  situa- 
tion, and  possessing  two  harbors.  Besides  its  natural  advantages,  it  was  great- 
ly adorned  and  beautified  by  art.  It  was  the  native  place,  also,  of  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho,  and  the  historians  Hellanicus  and  Myrsilus.  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  long  presided  over  its  councils  and  directed  its  affairs.  It  is 
still  a  considerable  place,  called  Metelin,  and  gives  name  also  to  the  island 
t.  Methymna,  to  the  northwest,  on  the  western  coast,  and  next  in  importance 
to  Mytilene.  It  stood  near  the  northernmost  point  of  the  island,  and  was  only 
sixty  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Troas.  Arion,  the  celebrated  musician,  was  born 
here.  The  wine  of  this  place  was  held  in  great  estimation.  The  remains  of 
Metbymna  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Molho.  3.  AVgirus,  a  small  place, 
dependent  on  Metbymna,  and  situate  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  island  is 
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only  twenty  stadia  broad  4.  Antissa,  on  the  western  coast,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Stgrtum,  now  Cape  Sigri.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Terpander.  5.  Ere*- 
sus,  to  the  south,  on  the  same  coast,  and  the  native  place  of  Theophrastus.  It 
was  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheaten  flour  The  site  still  preserves 
the  name  of  Eresso.  6.  Pyrrka,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  same  side  of  the  island. 
It  was  situate  in  a  deep  bay,  with  a  narrow  inlet,  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Euripus  of  Pyrrha,  and  which  answers  now  to  Port  Cahni. 

(C.)    Islands  off  the  Coast  of  Ltdia- 

»  •  * 

L  CHIOS. 

I.  Chwt  lay  to  the  south  of  Lesbos,  and  facing  the  Ionian  peninsula  on  which 
Clazomente  and  Erythne  were  situated.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
a  channel  about  eight  miles  wide.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  ten.  It  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the 
northern  part,  the  principal  summit  of  which,  called  anciently  Mount  Pclhnaus, 
now  Mount  St  Elias,  consists  of  a  long  line  of  bare  rocks.  The  wine  of  Chios 
was  celebrated  anciently  as  among  the  best  of  the  Greek  wines,  and  it  still  en- 
joys the  same  high  reputation.  The  figs  of  Chios  were  also  excellent.  This 
island  is  called  by  the  modern  Greeks  Chio,  and  by  the  Italians  Sew.  The  Turk- 
ish  name  is  Sakt-Adassi,  or  "  Mastic  lekffld,"  from  the  gum  mastic  which  grows 
there  in  abundance,  and  which  is  much  used  at  Constantinople,  especially  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Seraglio,  for  chewing. 

II.  Chios  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  states  founded  by  the  European  colo- 
nists from  Greece ;  the  population,  however,  that  settled  there  was  not  pure 
Ionian,  but  mixed.  In  the  great  sea-fight  between  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  the 
Persians,  13  C.  494,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  former,  the  peo- 
ple of  Chios  alone  furnished  one  hundred  ships,  and  fought  bravely.  After  the 
battle,  the  Persians  took  possession  of  the  island,  which  suffered  in  nearly  the 
same  way  that  it  has  again  suffered  in  our  own  times  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
After  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  13. C.  480,  the  island  passed  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians,  Macedonians,  Romans,  and  Byxantines. 

III.  Among  the  places  in  Chios  we  may  mention,  1.  Chios,  the  chief  city, 
situate  on  the  eastern  side,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Erythra?.  Its 
modern  name  is  Chw,  and  it  is  still  the  chief  town  in  the  island.  Chios  was  a 
large  and  handsome  city,  adorned  with  many  noble  works  of  art,  several  of 
which  were  plundered  by  Verres.  The  harbor  was  excellent,  and  could  con- 
tain eighty  galleys  at  once.  Passing  around  the  promontory  of  Postdium,  now 
Cape  S.  Helen,  we  come  to,  2.  Phana,  a  harbor  and  promontory.  The  latter  is 
now  Cape  Mastico.  The  wine  of  this  district  was  in  high  repute,  and  is  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil.  3.  Nottum,  a  roadstead,  now  Port  Mastico.  4.  Lai  us  /'-■/«*, 
now  Port  Mesta.  Inland,  and  extending  to  the  north,  was  the  district  Anusia, 
producing  the  best  wine.  5.  Bolissus,  toward  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
Chios,  mentioned  in  the  pseudo-Life  of  Homer,  and  now  represented  by  the  vil- 
lage of  VollSSO. 

2.  8AMOS. 

I.  Samos  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Chios,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest 
of  the  Trogilian  promontory  of  Ionia.  It  is  now  called  .Sarno  by  the  modern 
Greeks,  and  by  the  Turks  Sussam-Adasst.  Strabo  says  the  word  Samos  means 
a  mountainous  bright,  and  it  mav  therefore  be  considered  as  characterizing  the 
physical  features  of  the  island,  which  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.    Samos  was  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  fertili- 
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ty,  and  yielded  in  abundance  almost  every  product.  Its  wine,  however,  was 
of  inferior  quality  ;  though,  when  properly  made  at  the  present  day,  it  is  said  to 
be  very  superior.  Samoa  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  isl- 
ands of  the  Archipelago. 

H.  Samus  was  our  of  the  twelve  confederate  states  of  Ionia,  and  very  soon 
became  remarkable  lor  commerce  and  maritime  enterprise.  It  was  particular- 
ly distinguished  for  its  ascendency  in  tlie  time  of  Polycrates,  the  most  able  ol 
the  tyrants  of  his  day,  who  extended  Ins  sway  over  the  neighboring  states. 
Lesbos,  Miletus,  <kc,  and  had  a  larger  lleet  than  any  other  Grecian  prince  or 
state  of  las  time  After  his  death,  however,  the  island  became  a  prey  to  civil 
dissensions,  and  fell  into  tin;  hands  of  the  Persians.  It  was  released  from  this 
bondage  after  tin;  battle  of  Mycale  ;  but  its  maritime  strength  was  broken  sub- 
sequently by  Pericles,  D  O  410.  who  feared  in  .Samoa  a  rival  to  Athens.  During 
the  contest  between  Mark  Antony  and  Augustus,  Samoa  was  for  a  while  the 
headquarters  of  the  former  and  Cleopatra,  who  kept  court  here  with  more  than 
regal  magnificence.  After  Augustus  had  become  the  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  he  passed  a  winter  in  this  island,  which  he  restored,  to  its  freedom,  and 
conferred  on  it  other  marks  of  favor.  Tins  island  is  particularly  distinguished 
as  having  given  birth  to  the  celebrated  Pythagoras. 

Ill  The  only  place  to  be  mentioned  in  this  island  is  Satnos,  the  rnpitaJ.  on 
the  southeastern  shore,  opposite  to  the  Trogilian  promontory.  The  citadel, 
built  by  Polyeratc*.  was  eallod  Asti/juilaa,  This  city  stood  in  a  plain,  rising 
gradually  from  the  sea  toward  a  hill  situate  at  some  distance  from  it.  The  har- 
bor was  situ  re  and  convenient  for  ships,  Near  the  suburbs  was  a  temple  ul 
Juno,  a  goddess  to  whom  the  whole  island  was  especially  sacred,  and  here,  too. 
the  Ilerajan  games,  instituti-d  in  her  honor,  were  celebrated  in  the  greatest 
Splendor.  They  were  so  called  from  'Won,  the  Greek  appellation  of  the  god- 
dess. The  ruins  of  this  eity  are  to  be  seen  near  Mrgaloehom,  the  present  capi- 
tal of  the  island.  The  promontory  of  J'nsulium  was  a  little  to  the  norih,  facing 
Mycale,  and  the  distance  across  to  the  main  land  was  only  seven  stadia.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island  was  Mount  Amprtus,  now  Amhrhna;  and  on  the  we.^k-rn  side 
was  Mount  Ccrr.ciius  now  Krrki,  mentioned  by  N'icandcr  in  his  Al<  upkarmac.u. 

3.  I  C  A  R  I  A. 

Icaria,  or  Icarus,  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Samos.  Mythology  deduced  the  name 
from  Icarus,  son  of  Dedalus.  whose  body  was  washed  upon  its  shores  after  the 
unfortunate  termination  of  his  Might.  The  sea  to  the  south,  into  which  he  was 
Ihbled  to  have  fallen,  was  also  called  from  him  Marc  Iearium.  Icaria  was  of 
small  extent,  being  long  but  narrow.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  thinly  inhabited, 
and  the  Samians  used  it  principally  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle.  The  geogra- 
pher adds  that  it  possessed  no  harbors,  but  oniy  a  roadstead  or  two,  the  best 
of  which  was  neaT  a  promontory  called  Jsti,  in  the  south.  The  northeastern 
point  of  the  island  was  called  the  promontory  of  Dracanum,  now  Cape  Phanari 
or  St.  John.  Dracanum  was  also  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  this  island,  where 
Bacchus,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  said  to  have  been  born.  Icaria 
was  much  celebrated  for  its  wine,  especially  that  called  Pramnian.  The  mod- 
ern name  of  the  island  is  Nicaria.  4 

(D.)     IstAKOS   OFF   THE   COAST  OF   C  A  R  I  A. 
1.  PATMOS,  LEROS,  CALYMNA,  AND  COS. 

I .  Pat  mot  was  a  small  rocky  island,  below  Icaria  and  Samos.  It  appears  to 
have  had  no  place  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  city ;  but  it  became  a  spot  of 
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some  consequence  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  from  St.  John's  hating 
been  banished  to  it,  and  having  there  written  his  Apocalypse.   The  modern 

name  is  Patmo.  'J  Lavs  lav  t«>  the  southeast  of  Patmos.  It  was  peopled  from 
Miletus,  and  probably  i>*  1< * r» j_r»_ •  I  tu  that  city.  Strabo  gives  its  inhabitants  a  char- 
acter lor  dishonesty.  The  modern  name  i>  Lcro  3  CaU/mna  lay  to  the  south- 
east of  Reros  Ovid  praises  its  honey.  It  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
group  which  Homer  calls  Ca't/drxr.  The  modern  name  is  Calimno  1.  Cos,  to 
the  southeast,  an  inland  ol  some  celebrity  It  must  have  been  inhabited  at  an 
early  period,  since  Homer  represents  it  as  sending  its  warriors  to  the  siege  of 
Troy  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  a  party  of  Dorians,  and  hence  was 
always  reckoned  of  Dorian  origin,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  Triopian  Pentap- 
olis.  Its  chief  city  was  also  called  Cos,  without  the  walls  of  which  was  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  .'Kseulapius,  containing  two  famous  paintings  of  Apelles,  the 
Antigonus  and  Venus  Auadyomcne.  Augustus  removed  the  latter  to  Home, 
and  remitted  to  the  Cans,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss,  a  tribute  of  one  hund- 
red tab  ula  Cos  was  the  birth  place  not  only  of  Apelles.  but  also  of  the  cele- 
brated physician  Hippocrates  It  was  a  very  productive  island,  especially  in 
wine,  which  vied  with  that  of  Lesbos  and  Chios.  Cos  was  likewise  celebrated 
lor  its  purple  dye,  and  for  its  manufacture  of  a  species  of  transparent  silk  stuff", 
against  the  use  of  which  by  the  Unmans  Juvenal  so  strongly  inveighs  The 
modern  name  of  the  island  is  Stan- Co. 

■i  . .■ 

'-'   K  HOD  Us. 

I.  llh<<'l:ix,  now  lihoili-s,  lay  to  the  souih  of  Cana,  and  at>out  ten  miles  from 
the  mam  land.  It  is  thiriy-.-ix  miles  m  length,  and  about  fourteen  in  breadth. 
Rhodes  was  m  ancient  lanes  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  se- 
rene ^ky.  its  soft  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  tine  fruits.  The  statement  of  Pliny, 
that  M-arei  ly  a  day  passed  without  mote  or  h  ss  sunshine,  is  confirmed  by  the 
present  inhabitants  Anciently  many  articles  of  commerce  were  exported, 
which  were  in  much  esteem  among  the  Creeks  and  Romans,  in  the  number  of 
which  PI  ny  and  other  authors  mention  dried  raisins,  saffron,  oil,  glue,  pitch, 
homy,  and  wine  Tin-  s<  a  snppbed  <  very  kind  offish.  Xo  country,  moreover, 
could  bo:.-:  ot  having  given  to  the  public  games  of  (1  recce  so  many  successful 
competitors  for  the  prize. 

11  TL  <  arlu-.-t  m!:.*sbi:,ir.ts  of  Rhodes  were  the  rJ\l-:hiurs,  by  whom  most 
probably  are  meant  the  Phouncian.s  Tlopolemus.  son  of  Hercules,  subsequent- 
ly I'  d  a  I'.dony  hither ,  but  (lie  mam  emigration  was  that  made  by  the  Dorians, 
who  i.  MaMi-hed  tin  m-clve>  in  tins  island  about  B.C.  983,  and  Rhodes,  with  its 
Hum  rata  of  I. indus-.  C.murus.  and  lalysiis,  became  a  part  of  the  Doric  con- 
federacy 'Che  hi-torv  of  this  island  .-an  only  be  glanced  at  here  After  being 
originally  -oven;'  d  by  kmi^.  its  constitution  was  chanced  to  a  mixed  one,  com- 
bining th1  i  1'  iiieiit.,  of  d<  ino<-r.iey  and  aristocracy  m  a  balanced  slate.  Its  na- 
val jiov.  i  r  u  is  of  gradual  growth,  and  it  was  frequently  brought  into  collision 
wdh  : :.;ii  powers  ,  but  its  most  rapid  rise  was  after  the  repulse  of  Dcme- 
irii  -  Poh'U'cctes,  V,  i  •  -MK]  .subsequently,  in  the  war  waged  by  the  Romans 
a  pam.l  AntMchas,  iff  Rhodian  nav  y  was  of  great  service:  to  the  former,  who. 
in  j  r.  tstu-h  to  their  new  allies.  gave  the  Rhodians  Cana  and  Rycia.  From  this 
i  me,  however,  the  prosperity  of  I  fie  Rhodians  began  to  decline.  Her  recently - 
.rqum-d  continental  possessions  resisted  her  sway,  and  in  their  struggles  ap- 

p(,idiii.r  i  ,  time  to  time  to  the  Roman  senate,  gave  that  body  an  opportum- 

rv  oi  ;a  :  •:.  :n  -  their  u.sual  policy  of  interference.    After  various  vicissitudes. 
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Rhodes  was  incorporated  by  Vespasian  in  a  Provincid  Insularum,  of  which  it 
was  probably  the  seat  of  government. 

III.  The  commercial  iaws  of  the  Rhodians  were  very  celebrated,  and  were 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  marine  law  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
some  fragments  of  them  still  retain  their  authority.  In  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  island,  the  city  of  Rhodes,  like  Alexandria  at  the  same  time,  was 
a  place  of  resort  for  learned  men  from  all  countries,  and  a  very  similar  style 
of  literature  sprang  np  in  both  places.  Rhodes  was  particularly  distinguished 
as  the  parent  of  a  new  style  of  oratory,  which  the  ancients  considered  of  a  mixed 
or  Greco- Asiatic  type.  1 

•  •  *  • 

k  r 

Places  in  Rhodes. 

*  •  •  ■ 

I.  Rhddus,  the  capital,  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  was  not 
so  ancient  as  the  three  Dorian  cities,  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus,  having 
been  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
same  writer  affirms  that  it  excelled  all  other  cities  in  the  beauty  and  conven- 
ience of  its  ports,  which  were  two  in  number,  its  streets,  walls,  and  public  edi- 
fices. The  most  extraordinary  work,  however,  at  this  place,  was  the  famous 
Colossus  of  the  Sun.  It  was  of  bronze,  cast  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of 
Lysippus,  and  occupied  him  twelve  years.  Its  height  was  seventy  cubits,  or 
one  hundred  and  five  Grecian  feet,  and  few  men  could  encompass  the  thumb 
with  their  arms ;  the  fingers  also  were  thicker  than  ordinary  statues.  The  cost 
was  three  hundred  talents  ($317,000),  and  the  money  was  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  the  machines  and  military  engines  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had 
left  behind  him  when  he  raised  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  The  statue  is  said,  though 
on  no  good  authority,  to  have  stood  with  distended  legs  upon  the  two  moles 
that  formed  the  entrance  of  the  inner  harbor.  It  was  erected  B.C.  280,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  After  having  stood 
about  fifty-six  years,  it  was  broken  off  below  the  knees,  and  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake ;  and  it  remained  in  this  state  for  the  space  of  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six  years,  until,  in  the  year  672  of  our  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  SaraccnB  to 
a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  bronze. 

II.  Lindus,  to  the  south,  and  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  was  one  of  the  three 
Dorian  cities,  and  contained  a  temple  of  Minerva,  of  the  highest  antiquity,  since 
it  w  as  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Danaus.  Tho  statue  of  the  goddess  was  a 
shapeless  stone.  This  city  was  famous  for  having  produced  Cleobulus,  one  of 
the  seven  sages.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Undo.  Inland  from  Lindus  was 
Mount  Atabyns.  the  most  elevated  in  the  island,  whence  Jupiter  obtained  the 
surname  of  Atabyrius.  3.  Camirus,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  in  a 
line  with  Lindus.  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  "  chalky."  Pisander,  the  epic 
poet,  was  a  native  of  this  place.  Tho  modern  name  is  Camiro.  Near  Camirus 
.was  the  Mylantia  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Candura.  4.  lalysus,  to  the  north- 
east, founded  at  the  same  time  with  Lindus  and  Camirus.  The  site,  however, 
had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  Phoenician*.  Its  citadel,  named  Ochyroma, 
lay  on  an  adjacent  hill.    The  site  of  this  place  is  still  called  Ialiso. 

(E.)    Island  off  the  Coast  of  Cilicia.  , 

CYPRUS. 

I.  Cyprus,  called  by  the  Turks  Ktbris,  lay  off  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  a  short 
distance  to  the  west  of  Syria.  Its  length  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  is  about  fifty  miles.   A  range  of  mountains  runs  through  the 
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island  in  t  be  direction  of  it*  length,  keeping  closer  to  the  northern  than  the 
southern  coast ;  the  plains  are  consequently  on  the  south  side  of  the  range. 
This  range  was  called  Olympus  by  the  ancients.  Cyprus  yielded  to  no  other 
island  in  fertdity,  since  it  produced  excellent  wine  and  oil,  and  abundance  ol 
wheat,  and  various  fruits.  There  was  also  a  great  supply  of  timber  for  build- 
ing ships.  Its  mineral  productions  were  likewise  very  rich,  especially  copper, 
found  at  Tamasus,  and  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  tbe  Odyssey. 

II.  Cyprus  appears  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians  at  an  early 
period.  Ethiopians  are  also  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  population  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  who  are  designated  under  this  name  .  probably  some 
of  the  tribes  south  of  Egypt,  who  were  taken  to  Cyprus  as  slaves,  aAer  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians.  Greek  colonies  subsequently  settled  on 
the  coast.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  invaded  Cyprus  and  taken 
Citium.  The  island  became  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  afterward  submitted 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  whose  death  it  fell  with  Egypt  to  the  share  of 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus.  It  continued  under  the  Ptolemies,  sometimes  united 
with  Egypt,  and  sometimes  under  a  separate  prince  of  the  same  dynasty.  The 
last  of  these  princes,  brother  to  Ptolemy  Aulctes,  king  of  Egypt,  incurred  the 
enmity  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  who,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cilician  pirates, 
sent  to  the  king  of  Cyprus  for  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  The  king  sent  a  sum 
which  was  too  little.  Clodius.  having  recovered  his  liberty  by  other  means,  ob- 
tained a  decree,  when  he  became  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  reducing  Cyprus 
to  a  Roman  province.  M.  Cato  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  king, 
on  hearing  of  this  design,  put  himself  to  death,  before  Cato's  arrival.  Cato  seized 
upon  the  treasury,  which  was  well  filled,  and  sent  a  large  booty  to  Rome.  Cy- 
prus thus  became  a  Roman  province. 

Ill  Cyprus  was  deemed  sacred  to  Venus,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  worship  and  rites  of  this  goddess,  the  inhabitants  were  sensual  and  corrupt 
Nevertheless,  literature  and  the  arts  flourished  here  to  a  considerable  extent, 
even  at  an  early  period,  as  the  name  of  the  Cypna  Carmina,  ascribed  by  some, 
though  erroneously,  to  Homer,  sufficiently  attests. 

Places  in  Cyprus. 

Commencing  with  the  Acamat  Protnontorium,  at  the  western  extremity,  now 
Cape  Amant  or  Sahzano,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  termination  of  a  ridge  call- 
ed Acamantti,  connected  with  the  main  one  of  Olympus,  we  pass  southward, 
by  the  promontory  of  Drepanum,  now  Cape  Trepano,  and  come  to,  1.  Paphot, 
sacred  to  Venus,  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agapenor,  an  Arcadian 
chiof,  who  was  driven  hither  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  Troy.  Having  been 
nearly  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  named 
Augusta.  It  was  the  seal  of  government  when  the  island  was  visited  by  St. 
Paul.  The  site  is  still  called  Baffo.  2.  Pala-Paphos,  a  short  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  the  former.  This  was  the  earlier  city  of  the  two,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cinyras,  the  reputed  father  of  Adonis.  It  was  situate  on 
a  height,  at  a  distance  nf  ten  btadia  from  the  sea,  and  near  the  little  river  Bcc- 
carus,  which  flowed  from  the  ridge  of  Acamantis.  Like  Paphos,  it  was  sacred 
to  Venus,  and  even  after  the  erection  of  the  former  place,  retained  its  pre-emi- 
nence in  sanctity,  and  in  the  annual  festival  of  the  goddess  the  road  to  it  was 
crowded  with  her  votaries,  who  resorted  here  from  the  other  towns.  It  is  said 
to  correspond  with  tho  site  of  Concha.  3.  Ciinum,  to  the  southeast,  founded 
by  an  Argive  colony  Its  sovereign,  Stescnor,  is  stigmatized  in  history  as  hav- 
ing betrayed  his  country's  cause  during  the  fight  between  the  Cyprians  and 
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Persian*,  toward  the  ctoee  of  the  Ionian  revolt.   The  site  corresponds  with  the 

modem  Episcopia  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  contained  rich  veins  of  copper  ore 
The  Curias  Fromt^i'ortum  is  now  Cape  Gatto.  4.  Amathus,  a  short  distance  to 
the  southeast  of  Curium,  and  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  Adonis  was  worshipped 
here  as  well  as  Venus.  Amathus  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the  latter,  and 
the  goddess  was  represented  here  with  a  heard.  Ovid  more  than  once  alludes 
to  the  mineral  productions  of  Amathus,  and  Hipponax,  as  quoted  by  Strabo, 
makes  it  to  have  been  famous  for  its  wheat  Its  ruins  are  near  the  little  town 
of  Limesvn  or  Limasol. 

I  Cittum.  to  the  east,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the  island,  and 
whence  the  name  of  Chetxtn  or  ChiUim  is  not  unreasonably  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  Diogenes  Lacrtiui,  in  his  Life  of  Zeno,  makes  this  place  to  have 
been  a  Phoenician  settlement,  a  circumstance  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero.  It 
was  celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect, 
and  the  physician  Apollonius.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Ckitt.  6.  Iddlium,  a 
height  and  grove,  the  position  of  which  is  uncertain.  There  was  also  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  first  referred  to  by  the  later  scholiasts.  Lucan 
would  seem  to  place  Idalium  on  the  sea- shore,  and,  if  this  be  correct,  it  may 
have  been  situated  near  the  promontory  of  Pedaltum,  now  Cape  Pila.  Cramer, 
following  D'AnvilIe,  places  it  inland,  and  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Daltn. 
The  Idalian  grove  was  the  favorite  abode  of  Venus ;  and  here,  too,  Adonis  was 
slain  by  the  tusk  of  the  wild  boar.  7.  LeucoUa,  now  Armida,  near  the  promon- 
tory o(  Ammochostot,  now  Cape  Grtgv.  The  ancient  name  of  this  cape  seems 
to  have  been  transferred  by  corruption  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Famagosta, 
which  figures  in  the  modern  annals  of  the  island.  8.  Salami*,  to  the  northeast, 
a  city  of  note  and  of  considerable  antiquity,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Teacer, 
son  of  Telamon,  when  driven  from  the  island  of  Salamis  by  his  irritated  parent 
for  not  having  avenged  the  wrongs  of  his  half-brother  Ajax.  During  the  reign 
of  Euagoras  it  was  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  and  was  the  rendezvous  of 
distinguished  men  from  Greece  and  other  countries.  Overwhelmed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  was  restored  under  the  name  of  Con- 
stantta,  which  it  still  preserves  under  the  modem  form  of  Constant*.  9.  SNi, 
on  the  northern  shore,  founded  by  Demophon,  son  of  Theseus.  It  derives  celeb- 
rity from  Solon's  having  resided  there  some  years,  at  the  court  of  Philocyprus, 
the  reigning  prince.  According  to  some,  he  ended  his  days  there.  The  inhab- 
itants wen-  called  Iu'/.kh,  while  those  of  Soft*  in  Cilicia  were  termed  Zo?.«<r- 
The  site  is  now  called  Solea.  10.  Tdmdsus,  to  the  southeast,  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  celebrated  for  its  rich  mines  of  copper,  and  the  metallic  composi- 
tion prepared  on  the  spot,  called  calcanthum.  Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  al- 
ludes to  it  as  the  spot  where  the  golden  apples  grew  by  which  Hippomanes  won 
Atalanta. 

• 

II.  SYRIA,  iwcludiwo  PHOENICIA  ahd  PALESTINE. 

SYRIA.  . 

1.  Syria  (1}  Ivpia)  was  the  Greek  and  Roman  name  for  that 
country  of  Asia  which  forms  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  district 
called  in  the  Bible  Aram.  By  the  Europeans  it  is  still  called 
Syria,  but  the  Asiatics  term  it  Bclad  el  Sham,  or  *'  the  coun- 
try to  the  left."    The  Mohammedans  of  Mecca  direct  their 
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faces  to  the  rising  sun  when  they  pray,  and  then  Syria  is  to 
their  left. 

JL  In  the  most  usual  application  of  the  word,  Syria  was  the 
district  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  of  Amanus,  on  the 
west  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Arabia,  and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  and  Egypt.  The 


Syria  is  probably  a  shortened  form  of  Assyria. 

III.  The  Syrians  (not  including  the  inhabitants  of  Phoeni- 
cia and  Palestine  under  the  name)  derived  their  descent  from 
Aram,  the  youngest  son  of  Scth.  The  earliest  records  repre- 
sent Syria  as  consisting  of  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms. 
Tho  conquests  of  David  brought  these  into  subjection  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  but  they  again  became  independent  at  the 
close  of  Solomon's  reign  B.C.  975.  The  kingdom  of  Damascus 
became  by  degrees  especially  powerful.  This 
overthrown  by  the  Assyrians,  and  from  this  time 
in  succession  a  part  of  the  Assyrian,  Bablyonian,  Persian,  and 
Macedonian  empires.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  Syr- 
ia, with  the  exception  of  Code-Syria  and  Palestine,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Sclcucus  Nicator,  and  henceforth  it  became  the  central 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidir,  its  capital  being  An- 
tiuchia.  It  was  declared  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey  in  the 
year  65  B.C. 

IV.  The  situation  of  Syria  is  peculiar.  This  country  may 
be  regarded  as  an  isthmus,  separating  a  sea  of  water  (the  Med- 
iterranean) from  a  sea  of  sand  (the  desert  of  Arabia).  It  was 
well  watered  by  numerous  small  streams ;  but  the  only  large 
river  was  the  Orontcs  or  Axi/ts,  now  the  Aasi,  rising  in  Mount 
Libanus,  and  flowing  from  south  to  north.  The  products  of  an- 
cient Syria  were  corn,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  oil,  wine,  cedar 
wood  from  Libanus,  fuller's  earth,  &c. 

V.  Under  the  Macedonian  kings  Syria  was  divided  into  four 
parts  or  tetrarchies,  which  were  named  after  their  capitals,  An- 
tiuchia,  Sclcucia,  Apamea,  and  Laodicea.  Both  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  however,  called  the  northern  part  of  Syria,  that 
is,  the  whole  of  the  country  with  the  exception  of  Ccele-Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  by  the  general  name  of  Upper  Syria 
(r)  avej  Ivpia,  Syria  Superior),  to  distinguish  it  from  Cazle- 
Syria  (7)  kqiXi)  Zvpia)  or  Hollow  Syria,  which  was  the  name 
given  to  the  valley  between  the  ridges  of  Libanus  and  Antilib- 
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anus.  Under  the  Romans,  Upper  Syria  was  divided  into  nine 
districts,  namely,  Cassiotis,  Apamene,  Chalcidice^  Seleucis, 
Pieria,  Commagene,  Cyrrhestice,  Chalybonitis,  and  Palmy- 
rene. 

Pla  ces  in  Upper  Syria. 

I.  District  of  Casttotu. — This  lay  below  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  took 
its  name  from  Mount  Caritu,  now  Jebel  Okrab.  The  ancients  give  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  height  of  this  mountain,  that  the  rising  sun  could  be  seen  from 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  night-watch.  It  is,  however,  only  five  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  its  sum- 
mit was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Casius,  in  which  several  Roman  emper- 
ors sacrificed.  In  this  district  we  may  mention,  1.  Gabala,  with  a  harbor,  and 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre ;  now  JebUi.  It  is  the  Giblim  of  Joshua  (xiii., 
ft>  2.  Laoduia  ad  Mare,  to  the  north,  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  Laodteea 
ad  Ltbanun.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  in  honor  of  his  mother.  The 
adjacent  territory  was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  This  place  was  greatly  beauti- 
fied by  the  Emperor  Severus,  after  Peacennius  Niger  had  laid  it  waste.  It  is 
oow  Latikxa. 

II.  District  of  Apamene,  to  the  southeast  of  Cassiotis,  and  along  (he  course 
of  the  Orontes.  Wo  have  here,  1.  Emisa,  near  a  lake  formed  by  the  Orontes, 
and  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Elagabdlus,  or  the  Sun-god,  whose  young  priest 
became,  under  the  same  name,  emperor  of  Rome.  The  sun  was  worshipped 
here  under  the  shape  of  a  black  round  stone,  rising  to  a  point.  In  later  times 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Phanuia  IAbani.  It  was  here  that 
the  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Emperor  Aurelian  and  Zenobia,  queen 
of  Palmyra.  The  modern  name  is  Hems.  2.  Epiphania,  to  the  northwest,  on 
the  Orontes.  It  is  the  Hamath  of  the  Bible.  The  modern  name  is  Hamah.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  seat  of  an  Arabian  dynasty,  to  which  Abulfeda  the 
geographer  belonged.  3.  Apamca,  the  capital,  and  giving  name  to  the  district, 
situate  on  the  Orontes,  to  the  northwest.  It  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  and 
first  called  Pells,  from  the  birth-place  of  Alexander,  a  name  which  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator changed  to  A  pa  me  a  in  honor  of  his  queen  Apama.  Seleucus  is  said  to 
have  kept  five  hundred  war  elephants  in  the  adjacent  pastures.  It  is  now 
Kalaat  el  Medyk,  or  Famieh.  4.  Seleucla  ad  Belum,  to  the  northwest,  near  Mount 
Belus,  and  on  the  Orontes.  It  was  afterward  called  ScUvcopolU.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  modern  Sehjun.  5.  Anttochia,  to  the  northwest,  on  the  Orontes,  now 
Antioch  or  Aniakia.  It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  intended  as  the 
capital  not  only  of  Syria,  but  even  of  all  Asia.  Ho  called  it  Anttochia  after  his 
father  Antiochus,  and  transplanted  hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
city  of  Aniigonia,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  opponent  Antigonus.  It  was 
afterward  increased  by  the  addition  of  three  other  cities,  each  with  its  separate 
walls,  and  having  a  common  one  inclosing  all ;  so  that  in  Strabo's  time  Rome 
was  regarded  as  the  first,  Seleucia  ad  Tigrim  as  the  second,  and  this  Antiochia 
and  Alcxandrea  in  Egypt  as  the  third  in  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  known 
world  Anlioohia  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  but 
restored  by  Justinian,  if  not  to  its  former  size,  at  least  to  its  original  splendor. 
Having  been  again  ravaged  by  the  Egyptian  sultan  in  A  D.  1269,  it  sunk  into 
the  present  wretched  town  of  Antakta.  Antioch  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  doctrines  of  which  were  planted  in  it  by 
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Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  in  it  also  the  term  christian  had  its  origin  as  a  distinct- 
ire  appellation.  Hence  Antioch  was  sometimes  called,  from  this  circumstance, 
Theopolis,  or  the  Sacred  City.  About  fire  miles  below  Antioch  was  a  delightful 
grove,  with  refreshing  fountains,  and  a  temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  The 
name  of  the  place  was  Daphne,  whence  Antioch  is  sometimes  called,  for  dis- 
tinction' sake,  Anttoehta  ad  Daphne*.  \ 

III.  District  of  Chaleldtu^  to  the  north  of  Apainene,  and  east  of  the  Orontes. 
It  took  its  name  from  Chalets,  the  capital,  situate  on  a  lake  formed  by  the  River 
Chalus,  to  the  southwest  of  Bercea.  ChaJcis  was  not  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance, although  greatly  beautified  by  the  Emperor  Justinian.  The  adjacent  ter- 
ritory was  extremely  fruitful.    Its  ruins  arc  near  the  modern  Kmnasnn 

IV.  District  of  Seleueis,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  taking  its  name 
from  its  capital  SeUueia.  This  city  lay  on  a  mountain  ridge,  near  the  shore,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  Orontes  It  was  built  originally  by  Seleucus  Nicator  as 
an  impregnable  fort,  and  having  bravely  defended  itself  subsequently  against 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  was  declared  a  free  city  by  Pompey.  Seleucus  was 
buried  here.  Its  ruins  arc  near  Kepse.  Besides  this  place  we  may  name  Imma. 
to  the  east,  where  Aurelian  gained  his  first  victory  over  Zenobia.  It  answers 
now  to  Cuph 

V.  District  of  Ptiria,  lying  on  the  Sinus  Issicus,  and  reaching  on  the  north  to 
the  Ny  nr  Pyla.  It  took  its  name  from  Mount  Ptertus,  a  Chain  branching  off* 
to  the  south  from  Amanus.  We  may  mention  here,  1.  Rhesus,  now  Roues 
3.  Pagret,  just  below  the  Syrian  pass.  Myrtaudrus  and  Alexandria  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Cilicia,  to  which  tbey  more  properly 
belong. 

VI  Dbtrict  of  Commagint,  the  northernmost  division  of  Syria,  of  small  ex- 
tent, but  extremely  fertile.  We  may  mention  in  it,  1.  Samosata,  the  capital,  and 
residence  of  the  early  petty  kings,  situate  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
It  was  the  birth  place  of  Lucian,  and  of  Paul  the  heretic.  It  is  now  Sehemi- 
sath  2.  Aiata,  near  Mount  Amanus  ;  afterward  called  Germanicea,  and  by  tke 
Romans  Germameea  Ctrsarea,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Caligula.  At  a  still  later 
period  it  was  called  Ttlesaura,  and  is  now  Marah.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
heretic  Nestorius.  It  was  here  that  Pesccnnius  Niger  assumed  the  imperial 
dignity.  3.  Antioeha  ad  Taut-urn,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  Amanus.  Prob- 
ably the  modern  frontier  fortress  of  Rahasna 

VII.  District  of  Cyrrhesfice,  named  after  a  district  in  Macedonia.  It  extend- 
ed from  the  plain  of  Antioch  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  We  may  name  here. 
1.  Zeugma,  the  general  place  for  crossing  the  Euphrates  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander ;  near  the  modern  Bit,  which,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  answers 
to  Ihrtha  or  Seleueia  In  more  ancient  times  the  crossing  was  usually  made  at 
Thapsaeus,  lower  down.  2.  Htcrapolxs,  or  the  Holy  City,  so  called  from  the 
great  Syrian  goddess  Dereeto  or  Atargatis  being  highly  revered  here.  She  had 
in  this  city  a  splendid  temple,  the  treasury  of  which  was  rifled  by  Craasus  in  his 
Parthian  expedition.  At  the  introduction  of  Christianity  it  lost  all  its  splendor 
Its  Syrian  name  was  Mabog,  or  M  the  city  of  cotton,"  from  the  cotton  cultivated 
abundantly  in  its  vicinity.  Out  of  this  name  the  Greeks  made  their  appellation 
of  Bambyee  (7  Bau6i>Kn),  which  they  also  employed,  together  with  that  of  Hie- 
rapolis.  It  is  now  Mamhej.  3.  Beraa,  to  the  southwest,  called  by  the  Syrians 
Chalep,  which  latter  name  still  remains  in  the  modem  Aleppo,  the  most  import- 
ant town  of  modern  Syria.  Here  was  the  River  Chalus,  already  referred  to, 
now  the  Koraik,  anciently  full  of  sacred  fish.  4.  Cyrrhu*,  to  the  north,  the 
capital  of  the  district,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva  Cyrrhestica. 
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VIII.  District  of  Chalybonltis,  anciently  a  fertile  strip  of  country  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  between  the  river  and  the  Syrian  desert,  but  now  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sands  of  the  latter.  We  may  mention  here,  1.  Barlahssu*,  a 
castle  on  the  Euphrates,  now  Balis,  less  correctly  placed  by  D'Anville  on  the 
Daradax.  2.  Resipha,  to  the  southeast,  afterward  Sergiopolis ;  now  El-Ressafa. 
3.  Thapsacut,  to  the  southeast,  a  celebrated  city  and  fording-place  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  Tkaphsach  of  Scripture,  a  name  denoting  "  a  passage. "  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator  subsequently  gave  the  city  the  name  of  AmpMpolu.  The  Syriac 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Turmtda.  This  was  the  most  usual  ford  or  crossing 
place  of  the  Euphrates  for  those  going  into  Upper  Asia,  and  here  the  army  of 
the  younger  Cyrus  crossed,  as  related  by  Xenophon.  Here,  also,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  the  immense  host  of  Darius  Codomannus  passed  over,  when 
marching  into  Lower  Asia  against  Alexander,  as  well  as  the  army  of  the  latter 
when  moving  upward  aAer  the  battle  of  Issus.  Eratosthenes,  moreover,  chose 
this  place  for  the  centre  of  his  measures  of  Asia.  The  site  of  Thapsacus  is 
nearly  opposite  the  modern  Racca.  Geographers  generally  err  in  removiug  it 
to  El-Dtr.  s  l -to  t«<V 

IX.  District  of  Palmyrene*  to  the  south,  once  partially  irrigated  and  cultivated, 
now,  however,  forming  a  portion  of  the  desert.  It  derived  its  name  from  its 
capital  Palmyra.  This  celebrated  city  was  situated  about  midway  between  the 
Orontes  and  Euphrates,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  E.N.E.  of  Da- 
mascus, in  an  oasis  supplied  with  wholesome  water,  and  on  aline  leading  from 
the  coast  of  Syria  to  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India.  The 
Phoenicians  were  probably  early  acquainted  with  the  spot,  as  a  convenient  halt- 
ing place  in  the  desert,  and  arc  thought  to  have  suggested  to  Solomon  tho  idea 
of  building  an  emporium  there.  That  monarch  accordingly  built  "Tadmorin. 
the  wilderness."  This  Tadmor  is  the  same  as  Palmyra,  both  names  being  derived 
from  the  palm-trees  which  grew  here  in  abundance.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Pal- 
myra was  the  intermediate  emporium  of  the  trade  with  the  east,  a  city  of  mer- 
chants ami  factors,  who  traded  with  the  Parthians  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Romans  on  the  other.  The  produce  of  India  found  its  way  to  the  Roman  world 
through  this  city.  Palmyra  became  allied  to  the  Roman  empire  as  a  free  state, 
and  continued  to  be  a  splendid  and  flourishing  city  until  the  defeat  of  its  aspiring 
Queen  Zenobia  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
celebrated  Longinus,  her  minister,  was  put  to  death.  Zenobia  herself  was  led 
captive  to  Rome,  and  was  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  near  the 
town  of  Tibur.  Palmyra  still  continued  to  exist,  though  shorn  of  much  of  its 
former  splendor,  until  plundered  and  destroyed  in  A  D.  1400  by  the  army  of 
Tamerlane.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  in  a  ruined  and  desolate  state,  but 
its  remains  are  described  by  travellers  as  exceedingly  imposing. 

C  CE  L  E-S  Y  R I  A. 

I.  Casle-Syria  (i)  xoiXtj  Zvpia),  or  "  Hollow  Syria,"  comprised 
the  valley  betwen  the  mountain  chains  of  Libtinus  and  Antu 
libftnus.  Tho  name  took  its  rise  under  the  Selcucidce ;  for  in 
earlier  times  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus;  then, 
under  David  and  Solomon,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  and 
from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  part 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  Under  the  later  Roman  emperors 
the  name  was  no  longer  used,  this  eountry  being  incorporated 
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as  a  province  with  Phoenicia  Libani.  Coele-Syria  is  now  called 
El-Bukaah,  or  "the  Valley."  Its  average  width  is  fifteen 
miles. 


II.  Libanus  separated  Coele-Syria  from  Phoenicia,  and 
tended  in  a  direction  cast  of  north  from  a  little  below  the  par- 
allel of  Tyrus  nearly  up  to  that  of  Aradus.  It  abounded  an- 
ciently in  excellent  pastures,  and  fine  forests  of  cedar.  A  few 
spots  in  the  range  still  afford  good  pasturage  at  the  present  day, 
but  the  cedars,  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon,"  have  nearly  all  disap- 
peared. The  name  Libanus  is  derived  from  an  Oriental  root, 
signifying  "  white,"  the  reference  being  not  only  to  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  chain,  but  also  to  the  whitish  complexion  of 
the  calcareous  soil.  Libanus  is  now  called  Jebel  Libnah,  but 
more  oommonly,  among  the  natives,  Jebel  esh-Sharfci,  or  "the 
Western  Mountain,"  in  contradistinction  to  Antilibanus,  which 
is  styled  Jebel  cl-Gharbi,  or  "  the  Eastern  Mountain."  The 
range  of  Antilibanus  lay  to  the  east  of,  and,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, "opposite  to  Libanus,"  though  commencing  much  far- 
ther to  the  south.  Nearly  opposite  to  Damascus,  this  chain 
separates  into  two  ridges,  the  easternmost  one  of  which  is  the 
Uermon  of  Scripture,  now  Jebel  e*h- Sheikh,  or  "the  Chiefs 
Mountain."  In  Scripture,  the  name  Lebanon  is  applied  in- 
differently to  both  Libanus  and  Antilibanus. 

Places  in  Cosle-Syria. 

!.  Damascus  (the  Damtiusek  of  Scripture),  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Antilib- 
anus, in  a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain,  watered  by  the  Bar  dines  or  Ohrysorrhoas 
and  its  branches.  This  river  is  thought  to  be  the  Pkarphar  of  the  Bible.  Da- 
mascus is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  and  existed  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Abraham  ;  and,  though  often  taken  and  devastated,  it  has  always 
risen  again  and  flourished.  Under  Dioclesian  several  manufactories  of  arms 
were  established  here,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  high  reputation  to  which  it 
afterward  attained  for  its  sword-blades  may  have  had  its  first  foundations  laid 
in  this  arrangement  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Damascus  was  also  made  at  this 
time  a  general  depot  for  munitions  of  war,  and  a  military  post  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  eastern  nations.  Under  Julian  it  became  a  magnificent  city  ;  and 
in  the  seventh  century  it  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  califs.  All  modern 
travellers  speak  of  its  delightful  situation.  The  natives  call  it  Es-Sham,  or 
Syria,  according  to  the  practice  of  designating  the  chief  town  by  the  name  of 
the  country  itself.  2.  Heliopolis,  to  the  northwest,  called  by  the  Syrians  Baal- 
bee,  and  now  Balbce.  The  Syriac  name  is  supposed  to  mean  "  the  city  (or  house) 
of  Baal,"  of  which  the  Greek  Heliopolis  is  a  mere  translation.  By  Baal,  in 
Asiatic  idolatry,  was  originally  meant  the  I*ord  of  the  Universe,  of  whom  the 
Sun  was  subsequently  taken  as  the.  typo.  Heliopolis  was  famed  for  its  temple 
of  Jupiter  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius,  magnificent  ruins  of  which  still 
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Venus  was  also  revered  in  this  chy,  and  its  maidens  were  therefore  said  to  be 
the  fairest  in  the  land.  By  Venus  is  here  meant  the  Syrian  Astarte.  3.  Aphaca, 
to  the  northwest,  in  the  mountain  range  of  Libanus,  having  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Venus  (Astarte),  near  which  was  a  lake,  the  waters  of  which  had  the 
property  of  keeping  even  the  heaviest  bodies,  when  thrown  therein,  from  sink- 
ing. The  temple  was  destroyed  by  Constantino  the  Groat.  The  ruins  of  the 
city  are  at  a  place  called  Afka.  4.  Laodicia  ad  Lnbanum,  to  the  northeast, 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  It  lay  in  the  plain  watered  by  and  named  after 
the  River  Marsyeu,  a  tributary  of  the  Orontes.  The  Romans  made  it  the  chief 
city  of  the  district.  It  was  also  called  Laodieca  Scatnota  (2«a67«wa),  for  which 
Ptolemy  gives  Ka6iu<ra  (Cabiosa). 

PHOENICIA.  , 

L  Phoenicia,  in  Greek  *oeW/n?  (Phceriice),  extended  along 
the  coast  of  Syria,  from  the  River  Eleulherus,  and  the  city  and 
island  of  Arddus,  on  the  north,  to  the  River  Chorseus,  near 
Cessarea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  the  south.  The 
length,  therefore,  was  only  thirty-five  geographical  miles.  The 
breadth  was  very  limited,  the  mountain  range  of  Libanus  form- 
ing its  utmost  barrier  to  the  east.  The  country  was  in  gen- 
eral sandy  and  hilly,  and  not  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  but, 
to  counterbalance  this,  the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbors,  the 
fisheries  were  excellent,  while  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  in- 
terior  afforded,  in  their  cedar-forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber  for 
naval  and  other  purposes.  Hence  the  early  proficiency  which 
the  Phoenicians  made  in  navigation,  and  hence  the  flourishing 
oommercial  cities  which  covered  the  whole  line  of  coast. 

II.  The  native  name  of  Phoenicia,  as  appears  from  the  Phcr- 
nician  coinage,  was  Kenaan  (the  Canaan  of  Scripture),  and  the 
people  themselves  were  called  K&naanim.  The  name  Phami- 
cia  or  Phasnice  is  of  Grecian,  not  Oriental  origin,  and  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  this  country  either  from  the  number  of  palm- 
trees  (o>om£,  "  a  palm-tree")  which  grew  there,  so  that  Phoeni- 
cia will  signify  "  the  land  of  palms,"  or  else,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
from  o>oi'vt£,  in  its  sense  of  "purple,"  making  Phwnicia  there- 
fore mean  "  the  land  of  the  purple  dye,"  in  allusion  to  the  fa- 
mous purple  or  crimson  of  Tyre. 

Sketch  of  Phoenician  History. 

I.  The  Phoenicians  were  a  branch  of  the  Aramaean  or  Semitic  race.  To  tins 
same  great  family  the  Hebrews  and  Arabians  belonged,  as  well  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  wide  plain  between  the  northern  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
The  Phoenicians  themselves,  according  to  their  own  account,  came  originally 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  Strabo  informs  us,  that  in  the  isles  of 
Tyrus  and  Aradus,  in  the  gulf  just  named,  were  found  temples  similar  to  those 
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of  the  Phoenicians  ;  and  that  tho  inhabitants  of  these  isles  claimed  the  cities  of 
Tyrus  and  Aradus,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  as  colonies  of  theirs. 

II.  It  is  uncertain  what  time  they  migrated  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
hut  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period,  since  Sidon  was  a  great  city  in 
the  time  of  Joshua.  The  Phoenicians  far  surpassed  all  the  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity in  commercial  enterprise.  Their  greatness  as  a  commercial  people  was 
chiefly  owing  to  their  peculiar  natural  advantages.  Their  situation  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mediterranean  enabled  them  to  supply  the  western  nations  with 
the  different  commodities  of  the  east,  which  were  brought  to  Tyre  by  caravans 
from  Arabia  and  Babylon  ;  while  their  own  country  produced  many  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  commerce  in  ancient  times.  Off  the  coast  the  shell-fish  was 
caught  which  produced  the  purple,  the  nn»st  celebrated  dye  known  to  the  an- 
cients ;  and  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  was  well  adapted  for  the  making  of  glass. 
Mount  Libnnus  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  Umber  for  ship-building,  and 
the  useful  metals  were  obtained  in  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Sarepta. 

m.  In  the  west  they  visited  not  only  Britain  for  tin,  but  also  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  for  amber ;  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Malta,  thy  planted  numerous  colonies,  which  they  supplied  with  the  produce  of 
the  East.  Their  settlements  in  Sicily  and  Africa  became  powerful  states,  and 
long  opposed  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  Roman  armies.  By  their  alliance  with 
the  Jewish  state  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  wero  enabled  to  sail  to  Ophir, 
where  they  obtained  the  produce  of  India.  Herodotus  even  says  that  they  cir- 
cumnavigated Africa. 

IV.  The  Greeks  attributed  the  invention  of  letters  to  the  Phoenicians.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  arts  in 
very  early  times.  The  Tyrians  supplied  Solomon  with  all  kinds  of  artificers  to 
assist  in  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  workmanship  of  the 
artists  of  Sidon  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek  towns  of  Asia  Minor  as  early  as 
the  tunc  of  Homer 

V.  The  Phoenician  cities  appear  to  have  been  originally  independent  of  one 
another,  and  to  have  possessed,  for  the  most  part .  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment The  oldest  of  these  cities  was  Sidon  ;  but  Tyre  became  in  later  times 
the  most  important,  and  probably  exercised  some  degree  of  authority  over  the 
other  states.  After  the  conquest  of  Samaria  and  Judaea,  the  Phoenicians  be- 
came subject  in  succession  to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  monar- 
chies. In  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  they  formed  the  chief 
and  most  efficient  portion  of  the  Persian  navy.  They  afterward  became  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Seleucidic,  and  were  eventually  included  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria.  The  language  of  the  Phoenicians  closely  resembled  the  He- 
brew and  Aramaic. 

Places  in  Phoenicia. 

Proceeding  upward  from  tho  mouth  of  tho  Choraius,  now  the  Koradsekt,  we 
come  to,  |.  Dora  or  Dorus,  the  Dor  of  Scripture,  a  small  place  with  a  harbor, 
now  Torture.  2.  Eebatdna,  ut  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  same  probably 
with  the  Rathura  of  Josephus,  and  now  Caiffa  Here  Cambyses  gave  himself 
a  mortal  wound  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  oracle 
which  had  warned  him  to  beware  of  Ecbatana,  and  which  he  had  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  capital  of  Media.  3.  Sycaminon,  to  the  north,  so  called  from  its 
abundance  of  wild  fig-trees.  The  Syriac  name  was  Chcpha.  It  is  now  Haifa 
or  Kaffa  Near  this  place,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  shell-fi6h  from 
which  purple  was  obtained  were  found  in  abundance.    Mount  Carmel,  which 
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consists  rather  of  several  connected  bills  than  of  one  ridge,  extends  from  (he 
plaia  of  Esdraelpn  in  a  northwest  direction,  and  terminates  in  the  Carmelum 
Promontorium,  the  only  great  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  which 
forms  the  8.  W.  extremity,  of  the  bay  of  Acre.  Above  the  promontory  the  River 
Ktson  enters  the  bay,  on  the  banks  of  which  stream  the  host  of  Sisera  was  over- 
thrown. 4.  PtoltmaU,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bay.  The  native  name  of 
this  place  was  Accho,  which  the  Greeks  changed  into  Ace  (*A«o),  but  it  was  event- 
ually better  known  by  the  name  of  PtolemaU,  which  it  had  received  from  the 
first  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  by  whom  it  was  much  improved.  It  was  called, 
also,  Colonia  Claudti  Casarxs,  in  consequence  of  its  receiving  the  privileges  of 
a  Roman  city  from  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is  now  the  well-known  St.  Jam 
d'Acrc.  The  River  Belu*  here  empties  into  the  sea,  from  the  fine  sands  of 
which  stream,  according  to  the  common  account,  the  first  glass  was  accidentally 
made  by  some  Phoenician  mariners.  5.  Tyroc,  called  by  the  natives  Tsar,  by  the 
Greeks  Tvpof.  The  Carthaginians,  colonists  of  Tyre,  called  the  mother  city, 
on  the  other  hand,  Tsar  or  Sar,  which  the  Romans,  receiving  the  word  from 
them,  converted  into  Sarra,  and  formed  from  it  the  adjective  Sarranus,  equiva- 
lent to  Tyrm*.  Tyre  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Sidop,  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Phoenician  cities,  but  its  splendid  prosperity  soon  caused  it  to  take  prece- 
dence of  the  parent  staie,  and  to  eclipse  its  glory.  It  became,  in  fact,  the  first 
commercial  city  of  its  time.  Originally  the  city  of  Tyre  was  built  on  the  main 
land,  but,  having  been  besieged  for  a  lengthened  period  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
inhabitants  conveyed  themselves  and  their  effects  to  au  island  about  half  a  mile 
from. the  shore,  where  a  new  city  was  founded,  which  enjoyed  an  increased  de- 
gree of  celebrity  and  commercial  prosperity.  The  old  city  hence  was  called 
Paletyrus,  the  other  simply  Tynu.  The  new  city  continued  to  flourish,  ex- 
tending its  colonies  and  commerce  on  all  sides,  till  it  was  attacked  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  AAer  an  obstinate  resistance  it  was  taken,  and  severely  pun- 
ished. Still,  however,  the  city  continued  to  flourish,  uotil  the  founding  of  Alex- 
andrea,  by  diverting  commerce  into  a  now  channel,  gave  Tyre  an  irreparable 
blow,  and  she  gradually  declined,  until  now  hardly  a  vestige  remains.  Just 
above  Tyrus  the  River  Lcontcs,  now  Lanie,  empties  into  the  sea. 

6.  Sarcpta  or  Zarephath,  where  Elijah  performed  the  miracle  of  multiplying 
the  contents  of  the  barrel  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil,  and. where  be  raised  the 
widow's  son  to  life-  It  is  now  Sura/end.  7.  Sidon,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cit- 
ies of  Phoenicia,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  and  already  extant  in  the  time  of  Ja- 
cob. Sidon  was  the  parent  city  of  Tyre,  and  of  most  of  the  towns  of  Phoenicia. 
Many  manufactories,  particularly  those  of  linen  and  glass,  were  successfully 
carried  on  here.  Notwithstanding  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  Tyre,  it  remained 
a  very  wealthy  and  important  city  to  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  when  its  fleet  amounted  to  one  hundred  triremes  and  quinqueremcs. 
fn  Alexander's  time  it  was  without  any  fortifications,  and  preserved  scarcely 
any  thing  but  its  reputation  for  fine  glass.  It  is  now  the  small  town  of  Sayda, 
and  its  harbor  is  nearly  choked  up  with  sand.  8.  Berjtu*,  the  Berdtha  of  Scrip- 
ture, called  also  Colonia  Felix  Julia  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  it  a  Ro- 
man colony,  and  named  it  thus  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Julia.  In  the  age  of 
Justinian  it  became  a  famous  school  of  law.  The  modern  appellation  is  Bet' 
rout.  9.  Byblut,  on  a  height  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  Adonis,  or  the 
sun-god,  was  worshipped  hero  with  peculiar  honors,  under  the  name  of  Thaiu- 
muz.  Just  below  this  place  was  the  River  Adoni*,  now  Nahr  Ibrahim.  At  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Adonis,  which  was  in  the  rainy  season,  its  waters 
were  tinged  red  with  the  ochrous  particles  from  Mount  Libanus,  and  hence  were 
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fabled  to  flow  with  his  blood.    10.  Tripolis,  now  Tarabolus.    It  derived  its  name 

f  rom  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  having  established  here,  in  common,  a  triple  town 
(rptie  w4)LmA  each  with  its  own  walls  and  colonists,  as  a  place  of  assembly  for 
their  States-General.  Tripolis  bad  a  good  harbor  and  extensive  commerce. 
At  the  present  day  the  sand  has  so  accumulated  that  the  town  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  small  triangular  plain,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  a  village  where 
vessels  land  their  goods.  11.  Area,  called  subsequently  Casarea,  the  birth-place 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  12.  Aradus,  on  a  small  island  near  the 
shore  ;  now  Ruad.  It  was  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  by  a  band  of  exiles 
from  Sidon.  13.  Antaradus,  called  also  Constants,  after  the  Emperor  Constan- 
ts.   It  is  now  Tortosa,  with  a  small  harbor 

PAL  JvSTINA. 

I.  Palatstina,  or  Palestine,  derived  that  name  from  the  Phi- 
listai,  or  Philistines,  who  ocoupied  the  southwestern  coast,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  stem  with  the  Phoenicians.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  promised  inheritance  of  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  scene  of  the  birth,  sufferings,  and  death  of  our 
Redeemer,  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  it  by  the  more  re- 
ligious appellation  of  the  Holy  Land. 

EL  Palestine  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ca>le- Syria,  on 
the  northwest  by  Phanicia,  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean, 
called  in  the  Bible  the  Great  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Arabia  £>e- 
serta,  and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Petrtsa. 

Face  of  the  Country. 

I.  Palkbtike  is  a  very  mountainous  country  The  range  of  Antilibanus,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  divides  into  two  branches  nearly  opposite  Damascus. 
Those  branches  continue  their  course  to  the  south,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
ami  inelose  between  them  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes.  They  after- 
ward diverge  from  each  other  at  the  head  of  the  Atlantic*  Sinus,  or  Gulf  of 
Akaba;  the  one  running  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  gulf,  and  terminating 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  the  other  along  the  western  coast  of  that  gulf, 
and  terminating  in  the  mountains  of  Sinai.  As  the  range  of  Antilibanus  passes 
into  Palestine,  it  diminishes  in  height,  and  becomes  less  rugged  and  more  fit  for 
tillage  ;  but  at  the  Dead  Sea  it  consists  of  desolate  rocks. 

II  Almost  all  the  mountains  of  Palestine  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  two  principal  ranges  which  inclose  the  basin  of  the  Jordan.  The  most  re- 
markable are  the  following  :  I.  Mons  Itabyrius,  the  Tabor  of  Scripture,  the  high- 
est mountain  in  Lower  Galilee,  on  the  northeast  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It 
is  entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  nearly  hemispherical 
in  shape  (m  its  summit  is  a  plain  of  about  half  an  hour  in  circuit,  inclosed  by 
an  ancient  wall.  This  mountain  is  said  by  an  old  tradition  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  our  Savior's  transfiguration.  2.  Herman  Minor,  or  the  Little  Herraon. 
a  range  of  fertile  hills,  about  five  miles  S  S  W.  of  Tabor,  and  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  great  ridge  of  the  same  name  in  Antilibanus.  3.  Mons  Gilboa, .the 
(iilboa  <>l  Scripture,  a  sterile  range  of  hills  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Tabor. 
They  bound  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west  for  many  miles,  and  are  about 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    4.  Mons  Carmilus,  already  men- 
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tiooed  under  the  head  of  Phoenicia  6.  Monies  Samaria,  the  Mountains  of  Sa- 
maria,  to  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Of  these  the  highest  are  those  of 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  ralley  two  or  three  hundred 
paces  broad.  From  these  two  mountains  were  delivered  the  curses  and  bless- 
ings of  the  Law.  The  Samaritans  had  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which 
they  esteemed  the  holiest  of  mountains.  6.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Judaea,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  wilderness  of  mountains,  the  most 
rugged  and  desolate  in  all  Palestine.  This  mountainous  country,  which  is  the 
highest  in  Judaea,  bears  the  name  of  Quarantania,  from  a  tradition  that  this  was 
the  wilderness  in  which  Christ  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  The  most 
mountainous  part  of  Judaea  is  the  district  round  Jerusalem. 

III.  The  most  important  river  of  Palestine  was  the  J  or  dints,  or  Jordan,  now 
called  by  the  Arabs  Shenat  tl-Ktbir.  Its  true  source  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  modern  Hasbeiya,  twenty  miles  above  Banux*,  the  ancient  Casarea  Philtpjn. 
The  river,  according  to  Lieutenant  Lynch,  here  gushes  forth  in  a  copious  stream 
from  beneath  a  bold  perpendicular  rock.  What  has  been  called  tho  second 
source  of  the  Jordan  is  a  fountain  at  Tell  el-Kady,  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles 
south  of  Hasbeiya,  and  where  stood  the  city  Dan,  more  anciently  Laisk-  The 
Jordan  first  ran  into  the  Lake  Samochonitis,  called  in  Scripture  "  tire  waters  of 
Merom,"  and  now  Bakr  el-Huleh.  After  leaving  this  lake  it  Aowb  on  for  about 
twelve  miles,  and  then  enters  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Lake  of  Gcnnesareth, 
through  which  its  course  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  a  smooth  current.  Emerg- 
ing from  this  body  of  water,  it  pursues  a  very  rapid  and  winding  route  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  its  course  terminates.  The  depression  between  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias and  the  Dead  Sea  is  said  to  be  over  one  thousand  feet,  and  the  secret 
of  this  depression  is  solved,  according  to  Lieutenant  Lynch,  by  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  Jordan  In  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  sea,  this  river  winds  along  through  a  course  of  about  two  hundred 
miles ;  and  within  that  distance  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  his  party  plunged  down 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  threatening  rapids,  besides  many  others  of  less  de- 
scent. An  average  fall  of  only  a  little  more  than  five  feet  in  each  mile  will 
account  for  the  great  difference  of  level  just  alluded  to.  It  has  been  generally 
thought  that  the  Jordan  continued  its  course  to  the  Red  Sea  through  the  valley 
of  Mount  Scir,  until  it  was  checked  by  the  convulsions  attending  the  overthrow 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  This  opinion,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  some 
modern  travellers,  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one. 

IV.  The  principal  lakes  or  inland  seas  in  Palestine  are  the  following  :  I.  Lacus 
Samochonitis,  already  alluded  to.  Its  size  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year, 
hut  is,  on  an  average,  about  seven  miles  in  length,  and  about  half  that  number 
in  breadth.  The  reeds  which  arc  used  fbr  writing  grow  on  its  margin  2.  Marc 
Ttbcnddis,  or  Sea  of  Tiberias,  called  in  Scripture  the  Lake  of  Genncsareth  or 
Sea  of  Galilee.  The  name  Gennesareth  is  supposed  to  bo  a  corruption  of  Cin- 
ncroth,  which  latter  was  a  town  lying  on  its  western  border.  The  name  Tiberias 
comes  from  that  of  the  city  of  Tiberias,  on  the  southwestern  shore.  This  lake 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  six  to  nine  miles  wide.  It  is  sur- 
rounded  by  mountains,  and  the  scenery  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  3.  Lacus  As- 
phaltites,  called  also  Mare  Mortuum,  and  commonly,  by  us,  "  the  Dead  Sea."  The 
name  Asphaltites  comes  from  the  bitumen  (ua^aXroc)  occasionally  found  floating 
on  its  surface,  or  picked  up  on  its  shores.  It  is  called  the  Dead  Sea  from  the 
desolation  prevailing  along  its  shores,  as  well  as  from  the  belief  that  no  Irving 
creature  can  exist  in  its  waters.  In  Scripture  it  is  termed  •'the  Sea  of  the 
Plain,"  and  also  "the  Salt  Sea"  and  »  the  East  Sea."   The  Arabs  call  it  Bahr 
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Lut,  or  "  the  Sea  of  Lot/'  This  remarkable  piece  of  water  occupies  the  site  of 
the  plain  of  Siddim,  where  stood  Sodom,  and  toe  other  cities  wtiich  God  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  time  of  Lot.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  figure,  and,  accord- 
ing to  modern  measurement,  about  forty  miles  long  and  eight  miles  broad.  The 
waters  and  the  surrounding  soil  arc  so  intensely  impregnated  with  salt  and  sul- 
phur that  no  trees  or  plants  grow  on  its  banks,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  no  fish, 
though  this  last  has  been  doubted  by  some.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  its 
waters,  when  examined  by  a  powerful  microscope,  have  been  found  to  contain 
no  animalcule  or  animal  matter  whatever.  The  taste  of  the  water  is  extremely 
nauseous,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  saltness,  it  possesses  very  buoyant  proper- 
ties. This  sea  has  very  recently  been  explored  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the 
American  navy,  and  accurate  soundings  taken  throughout.  These  investiga- 
tions have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bottom  of  this  sea  consists  of  two  sub- 
merged plains,  an  elevated  and  a  depressed  one,  the  former  averaging  thirteen. 
the  latter  thirteen  hundred  fret  below  the  surface.  The  shallow  portion  is  to  the 
south  ;  the  deeper,  which  is  also  the  larger  one,  to  the  north  This  southern  and 
shallow  portion  would  appear  to  have  been  originally  the  fertile  plain  of  Siddim. 
in  which  the  guilty  cities  stood. 

Situation  of  the  Tribes  when  settled  under 

Joshua. 

Thk  largest  portion  was  that  of  Judah,  along  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  At- 
phdtite*  ;  and  west  of  Judah  was  Stmeon,  bordering  on  the  Philistines,  who  oc- 
cupied the  Mediterranean  coast.  North  of  Judah  was  the  smaller  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, in  which  was  Jerusalem  ;  and  west  of  Benjamin  the  still  smaller  tribe  of 
Dan,  reaching  partly  to  the  coast,  having  the  Philistines  partly  to  the  south,  and 
also  on  the  sea  shore.  Above  Dan  aud  Benjamin  was  a  considerable  district 
from  the  coast  to  the  Jordan,  the  portion  of  Ephratm ;  above  Ephraim,  extend- 
ing in  a  like  manner,  was  half  the  tribe  of  MantuMch.  The  coast  then  became 
that  of  Phantcia,  along  which,  but  rather  inland,  lay  the  tribe  of  A* her.  Above 
Manasseh  lay  Uie  tribe  of  Itsacchar ;  and  above  Issacchar,  and  to  the  southeast 
of  Asher,  was  the  tribe  of  Zabulun.  The  whole  northwestern  coast  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  and  the  country  along  tin?  western  bank  of  the  Jordan,  was  occupied 
by  NaphthaJt.  The  whole  eastern  aide  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  country  to  the  east 
of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  down  to  the  southern  extremity  of  that  sea,  belonged  to 
the  other  half-tribe  of  Manasteh ;  below  it  was  Gad,  reaching  about  half  way 
between  the  two  lakes ;  and  below  it  Reuben,  reaching  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  at 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Lake  Asphalt  ties.  These  two  tribes  and  a  half 
were  the  first  settled,  though  their  warriors  crossed  over  Jordan  to  assist  their 
brethren  in  subduing  the  Canaan ites  on  the  western  side. 

Main  Divisions  of  Palestine. 
In  tho  time  of  the  New  Testament,  this  country  was  divided 
into  Jttdaa,  Samaria^  and  Galilaa  or  Galilee.  Of  these, 
Jurfaa  occupied  the  southern  portion,  Samaria  the  central, 
and  Galilee  the  northern  one.  We  .-hall  consider  them  in  suc- 
<•«  >-!(. ii,  omitting  any  preliminary  remarks  on  Jewish  History, 
which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  all. 
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JUD.fi  A. 

JunsA,  the  most  southern  and  important  province,  comprised 
the  lands  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  Dan,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Philistines.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Medi- 
terranean,  from  Raphia  in  the  south,  to  Joppa  in  the  north; 
on  the  north  by  Samaria  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan  and  the 
Lake  Asplialtites  ;  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  westward 
from  the  lower  part  of  that  lake  to  Raphia.  To  this  territory 
was  likewise  added  a  part  of  the  south  of  Samaria,  comprising 
the  three  districts  of  Acrabatene,  Gophnitica,  and  Thamnitica. 

%     Places  in  Judjsa. 

On  the  coast,  proceeding  from  north  to  south,  we  have,  1.  Joppa  (in  Hebrew 
Japho),  the  only  harbor  of  the  Jews,  and  a  place  of  no  great  importance.  In 
heathen  mythology,  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  Andromeda  and  Perseus  was  laid 
here.  It  is  now  Jaffa.  2.  Jamnia  (the  Jabnck  of  Scripture),  the  northernmost 
city  of  the  Pbilistaei,  taken  by  King  Uzziah.  A  college  of  Jews  was  established 
here  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  3.  Goth,  to  the  southeast,  one  of  the 
five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistaei,  and  supposed  to  be  the  native  place  of  Go- 
liath. It  must  have  been  possessed  of  great  resources,  from  its  frequent  with- 
standing of  the  power  of  Jerusalem.  4.  Ekron,  called  subsequently  Akkaron,  the 
chief  of  the  five  great  cities  of  the  Philistsi,  and,  remarkable  in  connection  with 
the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  enemies  of  Israel.  It  is  frequently  mentioned,  also, 
at  a  later  day,  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  The  modern  village  of  Akir  is 
thought  to  answer  to  it.  5.  Azottu,  in  Scripture  Aschdod,  another  of  the  fivi 
chief  cities  of  the  Philisteei,  and  where  the  god  Dagon  was  worshipped.  It  was 
not  conquered  by  the  Jews  till  the  reign  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of  King  Ilez- 
ekiah  it  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians  ;  and  subsequently  by  Psamrnitichus,  king 
of  Egypt,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years.  It  is  now  represented  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Esdud.  6.  Altaian,  another  of  the  five  cities  where  Derceto  was  wor- 
shipped. Herod  the  Great  was  born  here,  and  hence  received  the  appellation 
of  Atcalonitu.  This  city  exported  great  quantities  of  eschalots  to  England  and 
Rome.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  The  town 
of  Askalan  now  represents  it.  7.  Gaza,  a  strong  border-city,  situate  some  dis- 
tance inland,  but  having  an  excellent  port  called  Majumas.  It  was  the  frontier 
fortress  against  Egypt.  Alexander  took  it  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  but  came 
very  near  losing  his  life.  Constantino  subsequently  called  the  port  Constantta. 
Gaza  was  famous  for  its  wine,  which  in  the  sixth  century  was  exported  to  Eu- 
rope. The  Arabic  name  of  the  place,  at  the  present  day,  is  Ghuzzek.  B.  Gtrar 
or  Gerara,  to  the  southeast,  tho  seat  of  the  first  Philistine  kingdom  of  which  we 
read.  9.  Raphia,  a  frontier  station,  in  the  desert,  to  the  southwest,  where  Ptol- 
emy IV.  of  Egypt  gained  a  great  victory  over  Antiochus. 

Inland,  commencing  at  the  north,  we  have,  1.  Antipatris,  founded  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  father  Antipater.  The  site  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied  by  a  place  called  Capharsaba.  It  is  not  the  modern  Arsuf, 
as  has  commonly  been  supposed,  but  more  probably  the  village  Kaffr  Suba. 
S.  Ttmnath  Serah,  to  the  southeast,  selected  by  Joshua  for  his  place  of  burial. 
3.  S/uloh,  to  the  cast,  where  Joshua  set  up  the  tabernacle,  and  made  the  last 
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and  general  division  of  the  land  among  the  tribes.  The  ark  and  tabernacle  re- 
gained hero  upward  of  three  hundred  years.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
a  place  now  named  Seilun.  4.  Ephraim,  to  the  southwest,  among  the  mount- 
ains of  the  same  name,  and  to  which  Jesus  withdrew  from  the  persecution 
which  followed  the  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  5.  Gophna,  to 
the  south,  a  strong  place,  and,  in  Roman  times,  the  capital  of  a  district  called 
from  it  Gophnkica.  It  is  now  Jifna.  6.  Lydda,  to  the  southwest,  called  in 
Scripture  Lud,  and  under  the  Roman  dominion  Dtospoiis.  It  was  the  scene  of 
Peter's  miracle  in  healing  --Eneas.  St.  George  the  martyr  was  buried  here,  and 
the  place  is  often  mentioned  likewise  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  It  is  still 
called  Lud.  7.  Anmathea,  to  the  southwest,  the  birth-place  of  the  wealthy  Jo- 
seph, in  whose  sepulchre  our  Lord  was  laid.  There  is  great  probability  in  iden- 
tifying it  with  the  modern  RamUh.  8.  Emmaus,  to  the  southeast,  called  also 
Nkopolia,  and  now  answering  to  Amtrat.  This  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  village  of  Emmaus,  noted  for  our  Lord's  interview  with  two  disciples 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection.  The  latter  was  much  nearer  Jerusalem,  and  its 
site  has  long  been  lost.  9.  Bethel,  originally  Lv:,  to  the  southeast  of  Gophna 
Here  Jacob  had  his  vision,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  place  accordingly.  The 
site  is  now  called  Beitsin.  10.  Michmas,  to  the  southeast,  near  which  was  a 
pass  where  an  enemy  might  be  impeded  or  opposed.  Here  Jonathan,  son  of 
Saul,  distinguished  himself,  and  here  also,  at  a  later  day,  Jonathan  Maccabeus 
fixed  his  abode.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  Mukhmas.  11.  Ramah,  to  the  south- 
west, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeah.  It  is  supposed  to  bo  identical  with  the 
modern  village  Er-Ram,  two  hours'  journey  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the 
Kama  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah.  12.  Hierichus,  in  Scripture  Jericho,  situate  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  not  far  from  the  Jordan,  just  before  its  entrance  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  was  besieged  and  destroyed  by  the  Israelites  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan ;  but  was  afterward  rebuilt,  on  or  near  its  former  site, 
and  became  a  flourishing  city,  next  in  size  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  often  called  in 
Scripture  "the  city  of  palm  trees,"  from  the  numerous  trees  of  this  description 
which  abounded  in  its  vicinity.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  wretched  village 
named  Rihah. 

13.  HirrosStyma,  or  Jerusalem,  a  name  meaning  in  Hebrew  "the  abode  of 
peace,"  to  the  southwest  of  Jericho,  and  twenty-seven  miles  west  from  where 
the  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
and  the  chief  city  of  their  worship ;  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Salem  of 
which  Melchisedec  was  king.  When  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  they  found 
this  city  in  the  occupation  of  the  Jcbusitcs,  a  tribe  descended  from  Jcbus,  a  son 
of  Canaan,  and  the  place  then  bore  the  name  of  Jcbus.  The  lower  city  was 
taken  and  burned  by  the  children  of  Judah,  but  the  Jobusites  had  so  strongly 
fortified  themselves  in  the  upper  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  they  maintained  pos- 
session of  it  until  the  time  of  David.  That  monarch,  after  his  seven  years'  rule 
over  Judah  in  Hebron,  became  king  of  all  Israel,  on  which  he  expelled  the  Jeb- 
usites  from  Mount  Zion,  and  made  Jerusalem  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom 
Jerusalem  was  built  on  several  hills,  the  largest  of  which  was  Mount  Zion, 
which  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  A  valley  toward  the  north  sep- 
arated this  from  Acra,  the  second  or  lower  city,  on  the  east  of  which  was  Mount 
Monah,  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Southeast  of  Mount  Moriah  was 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  lying  beyond  the  brook  and  valley  of  Kedrem,  which  bor- 
dered Jerusalem  on  the  cast ;  on  the  south  was  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  at  the 
north  was  Mount  Calvary,  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Titus,  September  8,  A.D.  70,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.    It  was  afterward 
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rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  as  a  fortified  place,  by  which  to  keep  in  check 
the  whole  Jewish  population.  On  the  ruins  of  the  temple  the  same  emperor 
caused  a  fane  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  gave  the  new 
city  the  name  of  JElia  Cajntolina,  the  first  part  of  this  appellation  being  derived 
from  his  own  praenomen  of  Mltus,  and  the  latter  being  in  honor  of  the  deity  just 
mentioned.  The  ancient  name,  however,  began  to  come  again  into  use  in  the 
time  of  Constantine.  Jerusalem  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  cl-Kuds,  or  "the 
Holy." 

14.  Bethlehem,  to  the  southwest  of,  and  about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and 
the  birth-place  of  our  Savior.  It  was  generally  called  Bethlehem  Judah,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  It  is  likewise  styled 
in  Scripture  Ephratah,  or  44  the  fruitful."  It  is  now  a  large  village  named  Beit 
Lahm.  16.  Her  odium,  to  the  southeast,  a  fortress  and  city  erected  by  Herod 
the  Great.  The  site  answers  now  to  that  of  the  Frank  Mountain.  16.  Eleuthe- 
ropdlis,  to  the  southwest,  an  important  episcopal  city  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Beto-gabra  of  Ptolemy, 
and  to  be  now  represented  by  the  village  of  Beit-Jibrin.  17.  Hebron,  to  the 
southeast,  and  a  very  ancient  city.  Its  earlier  name  was  KirjathArba,  or  44  the 
City  of  Arba,"  from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak  and  the  Anakim,  who  dwelt  in 
and  around  this  city.  This  was  the  burial-place  of  Abraham  and  his  family. 
David,  on  becoming  king  of  Judah,  made  Hebron  his  royal  residence.  Here  he 
reigned  seven  years  and  a  half,  and  here  he  was  anointed  king  over  all  Israel 
The  Arabs  now  call  it  el-Khulil.  18.  Engaddi,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  both  extremities  of  that  lake. 
It  was  famed  for  its  beautiful  palm  trees,  its  opobalsum,  and  vineyards.  The 
Arabs  now  call  the  site  Atn-jidy.  In  its  vicinity  was  the  Wilderness  of  Engaddi, 
abounding  in  caverns.  19.  Matada,  to  the  south,  on  the  shore  of  the  same  sea,  a 
celebrated  fortress  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabaus,  and  afterward  greatly  strength- 
ened by  Herod,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  himself.  It  stood  on  a  lofty  rock  over- 
hanging the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  garrison  having  devoted  themselves  to  self-destruction.  The  Arabic  name 
for  the  ruins  is  Sebbeh.  20.  Beertheba,  or 44  tho  Well  of  the  Oath,"  some  distance 
to  the  west,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  coun- 
try possessed  by  the  children  of  Israel.  The  northern  limit  was  Dan,  in  Upper 
Galilee.  This  place  took  its  name  from  the  well  which  was  dug  there  by  Abra- 
ham, and  the  oath  which  confirmed  his  treaty  with  Abimelech. 

SAMARIA. 

I.  Samaria  was  the  smallest  but  most  fruitful  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Palestine.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Galilee, 
on  the  south  by  JucUea,  on  tho  east  by  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Mediterranean. 

II.  After  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  overthrown,  and 
the  people  carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians,  the  country, 
being  thus  depopulated,  was  next  inhabited  by  the  neighboring 
heathen  people,  and  by  colonies  from  other  parts  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire.  These,  mixing  with  the  scattered  remains  of  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  formed  the  people  spoken  of 
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.in  the  New  Testament  as  the  Samaritans,  who  were  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  an  impure  race,  and  between  whom  and  the 
Jews  there  always  existed  a  strong  mutual  hatred. 

* 

Places  in  Samaria. 

1.  Jezrael,  near  the  northern  borders,  called  also  Etdraelon,  and  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  a 
large  village  called  Esdratla,  and  in  the  same  age  it  occurs  again  as  Stradda. 
In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was  named  by  the  Franks  Parrum  Gcnnum,  and 
by  the  Arabs  Zerin.  This  last  appellation  still  remains.  2.  Bcth-shan,  to  the 
southeast  near  the  Jordan,  and  called  also  Scythopoli*,  because,  as  is  supposed, 
some  Scythians  had  settled  there  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (B.C.  631)  in  their  pas- 
sage through  Palestine  toward  Egypt.  This  place,  though  commonly  ranked 
among  the  Samaritan  cities,  belonged  in  reality  to  what  was  termed  Deeapolu, 
an  association  of  ten  cities,  which,  not  being  inhabited  by  Jews,  formed  a  con- 
federation for  mutual  protection  against  the  Asmonean  princes  of  Judaea ;  Scy- 
thopolis  is  now  He t tan.  3.  Mcgiddo,  to  the  west  of  Jezrael,  originally  one  of  the 
royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  and  which  the  Israelites  were  for  a  long  time  un- 
able to  conquer.  Josiah  was  slain  in  battle  near  this  place  by  Pharaoh-Necho. 
It  was  afterward  called  Legto,  and  is  now  Lejjun.  4.  Cataria,  to  the  southwest, 
on  the  coast,  originally  named  Turrit  Stratonit,  and  subsequently  made  a  mag- 
nificent city  and  port  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Cettarea  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
Here  the  Roman  governors  resided.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Eusebius.  The 
modern  name  is  Kaitarteh  5.  Samaria,  to  the  southeast,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  on  a  mountain  or  hill  of  the  same  name.  The 
site  was  extremely  well  selected  both  for  strength  and  beauty.  It  was  destroyed 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  rebuilt  by  the  Roman  governor  Gabinius,  and  beautified  and 
enlarged  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Scbatu  in  honor  of  Augustus.  It  was  also 
strongly  fortified.  The  modern  village  of  Scbuttteh,  built  out  of  its  ruins,  stands 
near  the  site  of  this  once  royal  city.  6.  S'tcfum,  to  the  southeast,  in  the  narrow 
valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gertzm,  on  the  latter  of  which  was  built  ihe 
Samaritan  temple,  in  rivalry  of  the  orthodox  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Sichem  was 
a  very  ancient  city.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country  it  became  one  of  the 
Levitical  cities,  and  during  the  life-time  of  Joshua  it  was  a  centre  of  union  for 
the  tribes.  The  city  was  taken  and  the  temple  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus. 
B  C  129.  In  the  New  Testament  the  place  occurs  under  the  name  of  Syckar. 
Vespasian  subsequently  either  restored  or  rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
NeapoUs,  which  it  still  retains  under  the  Arabic  form  of  Nabulut. 

GALILiEA. 

I.  Galitoa  or  Galilee,  lay  to  the  north  of  Samaria,  and  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  Upper  Galilee  was  mountain- 
ous, and  was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  from  the  heathen 
nations  established  there,  who  were  enabled,  by  the  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  country,  to  maintain  themselves  against  all 
invaders.  Strabo  enumerates  among  its  inhabitants  Egyp- 
tians, Arabians,  and  Phoenicians.    Lower  Galilee^  on  the  other 
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hand,  was  a  populous  and  fertile  country,  and  contained  nu- 
merous cities. 

II.  Galilee  was  the  district  which,  of  all  others,  was  most 
honored  with  the  presence  of  our  Saviour.  Hence  the  disciples 
were  called  Galileeans.  They  were  easily  recognized,  indeed, 
as  such,  since  the  Galilacans  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  vernacular 
Syriac,  different  from  that  of  Judoea,  and  which  was  accounted 
rude  and  impure.  The  Jews  of  Judaea  regarded  the  Galilaeans 
with  much  contempt. 

Places  in  Galilee. 

Im  Lower  Galilee  we  may  mention,  1  N azareth,  where  our  Saviour  resided  until 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry.  It  was  probably  no  more  than  a  village. 
It  is  now  a  small  but  more  than  usually  well-built  place,  retaining  its  ancient 
name.  3.  Dio  Ctuarea,  to  the  northwest,  the  Sepphdris  of  Josephus.  It  was 
captured  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  afterward  destroyed  by  Varus.  Herod  An- 
tipas  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  and  it  became  the  largest  and  strongest  city  of  Gal- 
ilee, taking  precedence  eventually  of  Tiberias  itself.  The  modern  Se/urteh 
marks  the  ancient  site.  3.  Ttblriat,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Qtn- 
nesareth,  which  was  called  also  from  this  city  the  Sea  of  Ttberias.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Herod  Antipas,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  After  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  this  place  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Jews,  and  was 
famous  during  several  centuries  for  its  school  of  Rabbinical  teachers  or  doctors. 
The  modern  name  is  Tabaria.  4.  Ammaus,  a  little  to  the  south,  famed  for  its 
hot  baths,  which  are  still  frequented.  The  name  of  the  place  appears  to  be 
formed  from  the  Hebrew  Hammath,  signifying  "warm  baths."  6.  Tarichasa,  at 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  fish- 
salteries  established  there.  After  the  capture  of  this  place  by  Titus,  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  by  water  in  boats  and  small  craft.  Vespa- 
sian having  pursued  them  on  the  lake,  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Jews  were  slaughtered.  6.  Capernaum,  on  the  northwestern  side  of 
the  lake,  where  our  Saviour,  frequently  resided  after  the  commencement  of  his 
mission.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  a  mound  of  ruins  called  Khan 
Minych. 

In  Upper  Galilee  we  may  mention,  1.  Dan,  the  most  northern  place  of  the  land 
of  Judsea.  Its  original  name  was  Laith  or  Lethtm,  and  it  was  conquered  by  a 
warlike  colony  of  Danites,  who  named  it  after  their  tribe.  It  became  afterward 
a  chief  seat  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  and  one  of  the  golden  calves  was  set  up  in  it. 
The  extent  of  the  promised  land  is  expressed  in  the  well-known  words  11  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba."  Dan  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  present  Tell  el- 
Kady,  where  the  second  source  of  the  Jordan  rises.  2.  Casaria  Philippi,  a  little 
distance  to  the  northeast.  It  was  originally  called  Pantos ;  but,  being  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  it  was  named  by  him  Catarta,  in  honor 
of  Tiberius,  to  which  Philippi  was  added,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Cttsarca 
on  the  coast.  The  modern  name  is  Banias.  Twenty  miles  above  this  place 
the  Jordan  hud  its  main  source.  3.  Jotapata,  to  the  southeast,  where  the  Jewish 
historian  Josephus  sustained  a  siege  against  Vespasian. 
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PERAA. 

The  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  two  lakes,  was  called 

Peraa,  a  name  derived  from  nipav  "  beyond,"  and  extending  from  the  brook 
Arnon,  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  Huromax,  now  Shcriai  el-Man- 
dhur,  or  Yarmouk,  a  tributary  of  the  Jordan.  The  upper  part  of  this  tract  was 
called  Galaadttu,  or  (hkad,  taking  its  name  from  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  This 
chain  is  connected  with  Antiltbanus  by  means  of  Mount  Herman.  It  begins  not 
far  from  the  latter,  and  extends  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  brooks  Jabbok 
and  Arnon,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  eastern  boundary  for  Persia.  To  this  chain 
belongs  that  of  Abarim,  in  a  northeastern  direction  from  Jericho.  From  one 
of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  range  of  Abarim,  namely,  Nebo,  Moses  survey- 
cd  tli«-  Promis<  (I  Land  befbn  lM  AM  Tht  bighl  I  IM  must  cuiuinamlini:  j»oak 
of  this  mountain  was,  in  all  probability,  the  Pitgah  of  Scripture.  In  Penea  we 
may  mention  the  following  places :  1.  Gadara,  the  metropolis,  in  a  district  term- 
ed Gadarenc  or  Gcrgtzent,  below  the  Hteromax.  Its  inhabitants  were  heathens 
and  Jews  intermingled.  Here  the  miracle  in  the  case  of  the  swine  was  per- 
formed. Gadara  now  answers  to  the  village  of  Om-Keis.  t.  i'ella,  to  the  south, 
and  thr  southernmost  of  the  cities  of  Decapolis.  To  this  place  many  Christians 
fled  when  Jerusalem  was  getting  invested  by  the  Roman  armies.  It  is  now 
el-Budsrhe.  3.  Amathus,  to  the  south,  an  important  place,  made  by  Gabinms 
the  scat  of  one  of  the  five  jurisdictions  into  which  he  divided  the  country.  Its 
Jewish  name  was  Bttharamatkon.  It  is  now  Amatak.  To  the  south  of  it  the 
Jabbok,  now  the  Ztrka,  flowed  into  the  Jordan.  4.  Ramotk  Galaad,  to  the  south- 
east, on  the  Jabbok,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  the  occasion  of  sev- 
eral wars  between  the  later  kings  of  Israel  and  the  kings  of  Damascus,  who 
long  retained  possession  of  it.  This  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  5.  Aft- 
charus,  to  the  southeast,  a  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Nabathiean  Arabs, 
destroyed  by  Gabinius.  6.  Hctkbon,  to  the  southeast,  originally  a  city  of  the 
Moabites,  but  held  by  the  Anionics  when  the  Israelites  arrived  from  Egypt.  It 
became  eventually  a  Levitical  city.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
called  Esbxu.  It  is  now  Hesbon.  7.  Cahrrhoe,  to  the  southwest,  near  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  well  known  for  its  medicinal  and  health- bestowing  waters, 
whence  its  Greek  name.    The  Hebrew  namo  was  Las*. 

BATANiCA,  See. 

Batanaa,  answering  in  part  to  tho  Scripture  Bashan,  lay  to  the  north  of  Perat, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  of  Gcnnesareth  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan 
When  the  Israelites  invaded  the  Promised  Land,  Og  was  king  of  Bashan,  and 
the  country  contained  sixty  "  fenced  cities,"  besides  unwallcd  towns.  These 
were  all  taken,  and  Og  and  his  people  were  cut  ofl*.  After  the  captivity,  the 
name  Batanaa  was  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  ancient  Bashan,  the  rest  being 
called  Trachonttta,  Ituraa,  Auranitis,  and  Gaulonitis.  The  richness  of  the  pasture 
land  of  Bashan,  and  the  consequent  superiority  of  its  breed  of  cattle,  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures.  The  oaks,  too,  of  Bashan  arc  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Modern  travellers  also  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  fertility  of  this  country. 

Trachonitit. — This  was  the  name  given  in  the  days  of  the  Herodian  dynasty  to 
the  country  situate  between  the  range  of  Antilibanus  and  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Damascus  The  appellation  was  derived  from  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  region,  rpax^v  denoting  in  Greek  "a  rugged,  stony  tract.'* 

ra<* — The  situation  and  limits  of  this  region  are  difficult  to  determine.  It 
appears,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  have  lain  between  Trachonilis  and  Ba- 
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tanaea,  and  to  have  answered  to  what  is  now  Jedur,  in  which  traces  of  the  an- 
cient name  appear.    Iturea  formed  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip. 

Auraniti*. — This  district  lay  to  the  south  of  Trachonitia,  and  answers  in  some 
degree  to  the  modern  Hauran,  which  is  much  more  extensive. 

Gaulonitu.—X  district  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and 
taking  its  name  from  Gaulon,  a  Levitical  town  situate  in  it.  It  appears  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  more  ancient  Bashan. 

ARABIA. 

I.  Arabia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine  and  the 
Desert  of  Syria  ;  on  the  northeast  by  the  Sinus  Persicus,  or 
Persian  Gulf ;  on  the  east  and  southeast  by  the  Mare  Eryth- 
raum,  or  Indian  Ocean  ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  Sinus  Arab- 
ians, or  Red  Sea ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

II.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  called  by  the 
present  Arabs  Bajadites,  or  "  the  lost,"  to  whom  belonged  the 
extinct  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  &c.  The  present  Arabs  derive 
their  origin  in  part  from  Joktan  or  Kali  tan,  the  son  of  Eber, 
and  in  part  from  Ishmael.  The  descendants  of  the  former  call 
themselves,  emphatically,  Arabs  ;  those  of  the  latter,  Mosta- 
rabs.  The  name  Arab  itself  implies  "  an  inhabitant  of  the 
west,"  that  is,  one  dwelling  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
of  the  regions  that  were  probably  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Se- 
mitic tribes. 

III.  Arabia  was  divided  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  who  introduced  the  division,  into  Arabia  De- 
serta,  Petraa,  and  Felix,  an  arrangoment  which  we  shall  also 
follow  on  the  present  occasion.  The  more  natural  division,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  distinguishes  the  coast,  covered  with  aloes, 
myrrh,  frankincense,  indigo,  nutmegs,  &c,  from  the  interior 
of  the  country,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  desert  of  mov- 
ing sand,  with  thorns  and  saline  herbs. 

IV.  Arabia  Deserta  (17  ^of)  comprised  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  but  more  particularly  the  northern  part,  bordering 
on  the  Syrian  Desert.  Arabia  Petrcea  (1)  nsrpaia)  was  the 
northwestern  portion,  from  Palestine  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  in- 
cluding the  country  around  the  Sinus  JElanites,  or  Gulf  of 
Akabn.  Arabia  Felix  (r\  evdaifiwv)  comprised  all  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula,  namely,  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus  below 
the  Sinus  JElanites,  of  the  Mare  Erythraum,  and  of  the  Sinus 
Persiats.  The  maps  generally,  but  incorrectly,  restrict  Arabia 
Felix  to  the  southwestern  and  a  part  of  the  southeastern  shore. 
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ARABIA  DESERTA. 


I.  This  portion  of  Arabia  was  roamed  over  by  nomadic  tribes  resembling  the 
modern  Beduins.  The  Greek  writers  gave  these  tribes  the  general  name  of 
Arabes  Scenita,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  living  in  tents  (iKijvirai,  u-o  ruv 
oktjvuv).  The  Greek  and  Roman  Christian  writers,  at  a  later  day,  confounded 
all  the  Arabian  tribes,  from  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  under  the  name  of  Sara- 
cent,  a  term  derived  from  the  Arabic  saraka,  u  to  plunder,"  and  referring  to  their 
predatory  habits.  Ptolemy,  however,  some  time  before  this,  speaks  of  a  tribe 
called  Saraceni,  whom  he  makes  distinct  from  the  Scenita,  and  dwelling  to  the 
south  of  them. 

II.  Besides  the  general  name  of  Seentta,  we  learn,  especially  from  Ptolemy, 
the  appellations  of  many  individual  tribes,  such  as,  1.  The  Cut  am  t.  between 
Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates.  2.  The  Cauehabeni,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Chaldsea.  3.  The  Ausita,  in  the  land  of  Uz.  4.  The  Ccdramtx,  deriv- 
ing their  origin  from  Kedar,  son  of  Ishmael.  5.  The  AgraH,  with  the  watering- 
place  of  Agra,  dec. 

ARABIA  FETRiE  A. 
I-  This  portion  of  Arabia  was  so  called  from  its  capital  Petra,  although  the 
epithet  is  also,  as  Uurekhardt  remarks,  not  inappropriate,  on  account  of  the  rocky 
mountains  and  stony  plains  which  compose  its  surface. 

II.  Five  powerful  tribes  dwelt  in  this  country  at  an  early  period,  namely,  1. 
The  Amalckttes,  descended  from  AmaJck,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  and  occupying 
•  the  district  between  Idumaea  and  Egypt  They  were  the  first  assailants  of  the 
Israelites  after  the  passage  of  the  lied  Sea.  Their  power  was  subsequently 
broken  by  Saul.  2.  The  Edonutes  or  Idnmtn,  occupying  the  country  of  Edom, 
from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Sinus  A\lamtes,  or  Gulf  of  Akaba.  In 
the  lime  of  our  Saviour,  Edom  or  Idumaa  included  a  considerable  portion  of 
southern  Palestine.  The  Edomites  claimed  descent  from  Esau,  son  of  Isaac 
They  were  made  tributaries  of  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  David  ;  and  the 
conquest  of  their  country  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Jews,  since  it  enabled 
Solomon,  by  obtaining  possession  of  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezton-Gebcr  on  the 
Ked  Sea,  U»  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  trade  with  India.  3.  The  Mo- 
abites, claiming  descent  from  Moab,  son  of  Lot.  They  occupied  the  country  on 
the  cant  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  Z»ar  to  the  River  Arnon,  and  were  frequently 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Israelites.  They  were  a  pastoral  people,  and 
their  country  was  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle,  and  also  produced  corn  and 
wine  Their  chief  city  was  Kabbath  Moab,  called  afterward  Areopolis.  Jerome 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  his  youth.  The  ruins  retam  the  name 
of  Habba.  Another  place  in  their  country  was  Zoar,  one  of  the  five  cities  of 
the  plain  of  Siddim,  in  which  Ix>t  took  refuge.  4.  The  Ammonites,  descended 
from  Hen  Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot.  Their  country  lay  between  the  Arnon  and  the 
Jabbok,  above  thnt  of  the  Moabites.  Their  capital  was  Rabbath  Amman  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Assyrians,  and  rebuilt  subsequently  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Philadelphia.  The  ruins  are  still  called  Amman.  5.  The 
Muliamtes,  a  wide-spread  nomadic  race,  whose  earlier  seats  were  to  the  west 
of  Sinai,  but  who  afterward  extended  themselves  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Moabites.  They  carried  on  an  active  overland  traffic  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  The  Midianites  annoyed  the  Israelites  by  constant  inroads 
until  completely  subdued  by  Gideon. 

Ill  All  the  five  tribes  just  mentioned  gradually  disappeared  from  history,  and 
in  their  place  appeared  the  Xabathat,  who  became  the  chief  people  of  Arabia 
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Petraea.  At  first  they  led  a  nomadic  life  ;  but  when  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  ex. 
tended  their  favoring  care  to  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Nabath»i  be- 
came actively  engaged  in  an  overland  traffic  with  the  products  of  eastern  Asia. 
Their  capital  was  Petra,  in  Hebrew  Sela,  both  terms  signifying  "rock."  The 
situation  of  the  place  corresponded  well  to  this  name.  It  lay  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  rocks,  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it,  and  having  an  access 
on  one  side  only,  and  that  a  difficult  one.  As  a  commercial  city,  and  a  place 
of  transit  for  the  productions  of  the  East,  it  was  much  resorted  to  by  foreigners, 
and  became  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  as  its  magnificent  ruins  clearly  prove. 
The  modern  name  of  these  ruins  is  Wady  Musa.  We  may  mention  in  Arabia 
Petraea  the  following  additional  localities :  1.  Mlana,  in  Hebrew  Elath,  at  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Mlanites,  and  one  of  the  two  ports  by  which  Solomon  traded 
with  Ophir  and  the  remote  east.  It  is  now  Akaba.  2.  Ezton-Gcber,  a  little  dis- 
tance below,  subsequently  called  Berenice.  This  was  the  other  one  of  Solo- 
mon's two  harbors  on  the  Red  Sea.  To  the  west  of  the  Sinus  Atlantic*  was 
the  Sinus  Heroopolites,  so  called  from  the  Egyptian  city  of  Hcroopolis,  and  now 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  In  the  peninsula  between  these  two  gulfs,  and  toward  its 
southern  extremity,  we  have  Mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai.  The  former  of  these 
mountains  is  at  the  northern  end  of  a  ridge,  called  by  the  ancient  geographers 
Melancs  Montes  {M(?.ava  opij),  or  "the  Black  Mountains ;"  and  at  its  southern 
end  is  Sinai,  now  Jebel  Musa,  or  44  Moses's  Mount." 

ARABIA  FELIX. 

This  division  of  Arabia  derived  its  name  of  Felix,  or  44  the  Happy,"  from  the 
richness  of  its  products,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  answers  not  only 
to  the  modern  Yemen,  but  also  to  Hejaz,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  it,  as  well  as 
to  Hadramaul,  Oman,  the  Persian  Gulf  slates,  dec  The  ancient  writers  enu- 
merate many  communities  and  places  in  this  region,  of  which  the  most  import- 
ant appear  to  be  the  following  : 

Commencing  on  the  side  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  just  below  the  Smus  JElan- 
ites,  we  come  to,  1.  The  Bamzomenes,  a  hunter  race,  with  a  temple  held  sacred 
by  all  the  Arab  tribes.  2.  The  Thamydem,  farther  on,  in  whose  territory  was 
Charmuihas,  an  excellent  harbor,  capable  of  holding  two  thousand  sail,  now 
Seherm  Janho ;  and  Leuce  Come,  from  which  Gallus  entered  Arabia,  and  where 
the  Romans  had  a  fortified  post.  The  city  of  Jatkrippa,  lying  inland,  is  the  mod- 
ern Medina.  3.  The  Mtnat,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Arabia.  Among 
these  we  find  Badai  Regia,  the  residence  of  an  Arabian  prince,  now  perhaps 
Jidda ;  and  Macoraba,  now  probably  Mecca.  4.  The  Dosarem,  taking  their  name 
from  Mount  Dusare,  on  which  the  god  Ddsares,  answering  to  the  Greek  Diony- 
sus, was  worshipped.  6.  The  Sabai,  another  of  the  more  powerful  tribes  of 
Arabia.  Their  country  answers  to  the  modern  Yemen,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
most  productive  part  of  Arabia  Felix.  It  yielded  various  odoriferous  productst 
and  particularly  frankincense,  and  these  formed  the  basis  of  a  very  active  traffic 
with  the  nations  of  tho  west.  They  passed  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  an 
effeminate  and  luxurious  race.  Their  capital  was  Saba,  called  also  Mariaba, 
and  in  Scripture  Sheba.  It  was  Reikis,  queen  of  Sheba,  whom  the  fame  of  Sol- 
omon attracted  to  Jerusalem.  6.  The  Catabanes,  below  the  Sabaei,  and  occupy- 
ing the  coast  along  the  strait  of  Dtre  or  Bab-cLMandeb.  Their  dwellings  were 
constructed  after  the  Egyptian  fashion.  Frankincense  grew  in  their  country 
also.    Their  capital  was  Tamna,  containing  within  its  walls  sixty-five  temples. 

7.  The  Momenta,  along  the  southern  coast,  after  leaving  the  straits.  They 
were  a  powerful  race.   Their  capital  was  Saphar,  in  which  a  king  resided  with 
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the  title  of  Charibacl,  or  "  Sword-prince."  The  ruins  are  still  called  Dka/ar. 
The  most  important  harbor,  however,  was  called  Arabia  Felix,  a  great  place  for 
trade  between  the  Arabians  and  Egyptians.  It  was  destroyed  by  Gallus,  the 
Roman  commander,  but  soon  became  flourishing  again,  and  is  now  Aden.  8.  The 
Adramiitr.  a  powerful  tribe,  farther  on  along  the  coast,  and  earn  ing  on  an  active 
traffic  in  incense  and  other  aromatic*  Their  country  answers  to  the  modem 
Hadramaut.  The  capital  was  Sabbatha,  situate  inland,  and  containing  sixty 
temples.  It  was  also  called  Marietta,  and  is  now  March.  9.  The  Omamiet,  to 
the  northeast,  in  the  angle  of  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Golf, 
where  is  now  the  district  of  Oman.  10.  The  Maca,  on  a  peninsula  running  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Their  city  Muse  ha  is  the  modern  Maskat.  Beyond  this  was 
the  lehthyophdgorum  Sinus,  where  is  now  the  Great  Pearl  bank,  and,  farther  on, 
(itrrha,  on  the  Sinus  Ccrrhaicus,  with  towers  and  houses  built  of  mineral  salt, 
now  Al  Catif.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  named  Gerrhtti.  They 
had  emigrated  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  and  with  the  Mineri  and  Subatkert 
engrossed  the  whole  overland  trade  with  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  was  Ezekiel's  Dadan.  Opposite  the  Sinus  Gerrhaicus  are  the  Bahrein 
islands,  anciently  Tunis  or  Tylus  and  Aradus,  famous  for  their  pearl  fisheries. 

COUNTRIES  BETWEEN  THE  EUPHRATES  AND  TI- 
GRIS, IN  UPPER  ASIA. 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

I.  Mi  sojtofdwid  (from  fiiaoc  and  rrora^og)  is  the  Greek  name 
for  the  country  between  the  Rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  In 
Soripture  it  is  called  Aram  Naharaim,  that  is,  "  Aram  (or  Sy- 
ria) between  the  rivers and  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
it  is  denominated  Al  Jczira^  or  "  the  Island."  The  Romans 
always  regarded  it  as  a  mere  division  of  Syria. 

II.  Mesopotamia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tigris 
and  Mons  Masius,  now  Karajch-Dagh,  a  branch  of  Mount 
Taurus  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Wall  of  Media,  and  the  ca- 
nals connecting  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  which  it  was 
separated  from  Babylonia.  The  namo  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
was  never  employed  to  designate  any  political  division,  did  not 
come  into  use  until  after  the  Macedonian  conquest.  Xeuophon 
calls  the  southern  part  Arabia,  and  other  writers  included  it, 
espeeiall\  the  northern  part,  under  the  general  name  of  Syria. 

III.  The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  fertile  and  watt 
watered ;  the  southern,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Circesium,  was 
Hat,  and  covered  merely  with  low  shrubs.  Xenophon,  in  his 
Anabasis,  compares  it  to  a  sea.  The  northern  portion  was  di- 
vided into  two  districts  by  the  River  Aborras  or  Chabotas,  now 
the  Khabour,  called  by  Xenophon  the  Araxesy  which  rose  in 
Mount  Masius,  and,  after  receiving  on  the  east  the  MygdSnius, 
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now  al  Huali,  flowed  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium.  Of 
these  divisions  the  western  was  called  Osroene,  and  the  eastern 
Mygdonia.  The  former  of  these  took  its  name  from  Osroes, 
an  Arab  sheik,  who  about  120  B.C.  wrested  a  principality  in 
this  quarter  from  the  Seleucidae  of  Syria. 

Places  in  Mesopotamia. 

In  Mygdonia  we  may  mention,  1.  Nisibis,  the  chief  city,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Masius,  on  the  River  Mygdonius.  The  name  was  changed  by  the  Macedonians 
to  Antiockia  Mygdonica,  but  this  appellation  lasted  only  a  short  time.  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Lucullus,  and  afterward  held  by  the  Parthians,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  Trajan.  It  formed  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  Roman 
power  in  this  quarter,  and  repelled  three  successive  attacks  of  Sapor,  in  A.D. 
336,  346,  and  350.  It  was  ceded  to  him,  however,  A.D.  363,  after  the  death  of 
Julian,  by  his  successor  Jovian.  The  modern  Nisibm  occupies  its  site.  2.  Dar 
ras,  to  the  north,  a  stronghold,  fortified  by  the  Emperor  Anaatasius,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  Nisibis,  and  called  from  him  Anastasiopolis.  It  became  an 
important  city,  especially  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  strengthened  it  still 
more.  The  site  is  now  called  Vara.  3.  Carta,  a  large  and  rich  city  on  the 
Tigris,  near  the  junction  with  that  river  of  the  Lycus,  or  Greater  Zab.  4.  Sm- 
gara,  to  the  northwest,  a  strongly-fortified  Roman  colony.  Here  Constantino 
II.  was  defeated  in  a  nocturnal  encounter  by  Sapor,  and  the  place  ever  after 
was  lost  to  the  Romans. 

In  Osrocne  we  have,  I.  Edessa,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  district,  on  the 
River  Sctrtus,  now  the  Daisan,  rising  from  a  beautiful  spring  called  by  the  Greeks 
Calirrkde,  and  whence  Edessa  itself  was  called  by  the  Macedonians  AtUtochta  ad 
C&lirrhden.  This  spring  still  remains,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  at 
the  present  day  that  here  was  the  spot  where  Abraham  offered  up  his  prayer 
previous  to  his  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Edessa  became  a  place  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, and  the  capital  of  Osroene.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Justin  I.,  who  rebuilt  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  JusUnopolis.  It  is  now  Orrhoa  or  Orfa.  2.  Hatna,  one  day's  journey  from 
Edessa,  and  near  the  Euphrates.  Here,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  a  great 
fair  was  held  for  Indian,  Chinese,  and  other  goods.  Its  Syriac  name  was  Strug, 
and  it  is  now  a  small  place  named  Strange.  3.  Carta,  to  the  southeast  of  Edessa, 
the  Haran  of  Scripture,  where  Abraham's  family  dwelt  after  they  had  left  I  r 
of  the  Chaldees.  It  is  memorable  in  Roman  history  for  the  defeat  of  Crassus. 
The  moon  was  here  worshipped  as  a  male  deity.  4.  Nicephcrium,  south  of 
Cane,  a  strongly-fortified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  flourishing  commercial  city 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Bxlecha  and  Euphrates.  Alexander  the  Great  selected 
the  site,  and  the  city  was  probably  completed  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named 
from  a  victory  gained  by  him  here.  The  Emperor  Leo,  at  a  later  day,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Leontopolis  from  himself.  It  seems  also  to  have  bad  the  name  of 
CaUinicus.  Its  site  was  near  the  modern  Racca.  5.  Circesium,  to  the  south- 
east,  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Aborras  or  Ckaboras.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  the  same  evidently  with  the  Carchemish  of  Scripture.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Dioclesian.   The  site  is  still  called  Kirkessieh. 

Southern  Mesopotamia  was,  generally  speaking,  a  desert  country,  traversed 
for  the  most  part  by  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabs.  Some  few  places,  however,  oc- 
cur worthy  of  mention.   The  settlements  were  principally  on  the  two  rivers, 
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and  here  and  there  in  the  interior.  We  may  name,  1.  Zaitha,  on  the  Euphrates. 
■  little  below  Circesium,  near  which  was  the  tomb  of  Gordium.  2.  Corsote,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Mascot  and  Euphrates,  mentioned  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
as  a  deserted  city.  It  is  not  noticed  by  later  writers.  3.  Anatko,  lower  down 
on  the  Euphrates,  destroyed  by  Julian.  It  is  now  Ana,  with  a  fertile  territory 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  4.  Atret  or  Hatra,  called  also  Hairis,  in  the  in- 
terior, toward  the  Euphrates,  the  chief  city  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  the  Atreni. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  on  a  steep  and  lofty  rock,  and  was  consecrated 
to  the  sun.  The  Emperors  Trajan  and  Severus  besieged  it  in  vain.  It  was  in 
ruins,  however,  in  the  fourth  century. 

ARMENIA. 

I.  Armenia  was  divided  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor, 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  River  Euphrates,  and  the 
latter  of  which  is  sometimes,  though  less  correctly,  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  Cappadocia. 

II.  Armenia  Mimtr  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, on  the  north  by  Pontes,  and  on  the  west  and  south 
by  Cappadocia,  the  dividing  line  on  the  south  being  formed  by 
the  River  Melas,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  however,  we  find  Armenia  Minor  encroaching  on 
Cappadocia,  and  including  the  whole  of  Melitene  and  Aravene 
on  the  south. 

III.  Armenia  Major  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colchis, 
Iberia,  and  Albania;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Albania; 
on  the  west  by  Armenia  Minor  and  Pontes;  and  on  the  south 
by  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Media. 

ARMENIA  MINOR. 

I.  Thk  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  doubtless  of  the  same  race  as  the 
people  of  Armenia  Major,  and  spoke  the  same  language;  they  had  also  been 
governed  by  the  kings  of  the  latter  country,  but  not  unfrcquently  had  been 
subject  to  tho  rule  of  their  own  princes.  These,  however,  subsequently  yielded 
to  the  ascendency  of  Mithradates  the  Great.  This  monarch,  having  become 
master  of  the  country,  perceived  the  advantage  it  afforded  from  the  strength  of 
its  positions  and  the  resources  it  possessed.  He  is  said  to  have  built  there  no 
less  than  seventy-five  fortresses,  in  which  he  deposited  his  treasures  and  valu- 
able effects.  The  chain  of  Mount  I'aryadres,  on  the  northwest,  was  particularly 
favorable  for  his  views,  as  it  was  abundantly  supplied  with  timber  forests  and 
water,  and  was  every  where  intersected  by  numerous  ravines  and  rocky  preci- 
pices. 

II.  We  may  mention  in  this  region  the  following  places  s  1.  Nicdpdlu,  toward 
the  northwestern  frontier,  founded  by  Pompey  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
obtained  by  him  here  over  Mithradates.  It  is  now  probably  represented  by  the 
Turkish  town  of  Dcvliki.  Of  the  seventy-five  fortresses  built  by  Mithradates, 
gtraho  has  named  only  three,  more  important  than  the  rest,  namely,  Ifydara, 
Basgtcdanza,  and  Synoria.    The  two  former  arc  unknown.    Synona  was  on 
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the  borders  of  Armenia  Major,  and  appears  to  be  now  Senarvtr.  2.  Satala,  to 
the  northeast,  a  place  of  some  traffic  and  consequence,  from  which  numerous 
roads  branched  off  to  Pontes  and  Cappadocia.  It  was  the  station  of  the  fifteenth 
Roman  legion.  Mannert  places  it  at  Sukme ;  D'Anville,  less  correctly,  at  Er- 
ztnghan. 

ARMENIA  MAJOR. 

I.  Armenia  Major,  or  Armenia  Proper,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colchis, 
Iberia,  and  part  of  Albania ;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  the  remaining  part 
of  Albania  ;  on  the  west  by  Armenia  Minor ;  and  on  the  south  by  Mesopotamia, 
Assyria,  and  Media.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lofty  countries  of  Southern  Asia,  and 
its  climate  in  the  higher  regions  is  extremely  cold,  the  summits  of  several  of 
its  mountains  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  possesses,  however,  sev- 
eral fruitful  valleys,  and  is  a  fertile  country.  Strabo  speaks  with  praise  of  the 
Armenian  horses.  The  country  was  rich  also  in  precious  stones  and  metals. 
Strabo  speaks  in  particular  of  gold  mines  at  a  place  called  Kambala,  probably  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

II.  Besides  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  may  mention,  among  the  rivers  of 
this  country,  the  Cyrus,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Arsanias.  1.  The  Cyrus,  now  the 
Kur,  rose  in  the  mountains  oTTbcna,  and  after  separating  Armenia  from  Albania, 
emptied  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  2.  The  Araxes,  now  the  Aras,  rose  in  the  range 
of  Antitaurus,  near  the  western  confines  of  Armenia,  and  after  traversing  the 
country,  and  in  a  part  of  its  course  separating  Armenia  from  Media,  joins  the 
Cyrus  not  far  from  the  mouths  of  the  latter.  On  some  maps  the  Araxes  and 
Cyrus  have  separate  mouths,  whereas  there  should  be  three  for  the  united 
stream.  3.  The  Arsanias,  now  the  Ardjis  or  Arscn,  rose  in  the  range  of  Mount 
Abus,  and  flowing  for  the  most  part  in  a  southwestern  direction,  fell  into  the 
Euphrates.    It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Euphrates  itself. 

III.  The  principal  lakes  of  Armenia  are,  1.  Arsissa  Palus,  now  Lake  Wan, 
having  a  circumference  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.  This  is  the  largest 
one  The  ancient  name  may  still  be  traced  in  that  of  the  fortress  of  Ardstsch, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake.  2.  Lychhitis  Palus,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
former.  It  is  now  the  Lake  of  Gonkeka  or  Erivan.  3.  Thospitis  Palus,  to  the 
southwest  of  Arsissa  Palus,  now  the  Lake  of  Erzen. 

IV.  The  chief  mountains  are,  1  Monies  Moschici,  in  the  west,  now  Mesidji- 
Dagh.  2  Antitaurus,  running  through  the  central  parts  of  the  country  3.  Mons 
Alms,  between  the  Arsissa  and  Lychnitis  Palus,  and  believed  by  the  natives  at 
the  present  day  to  be  the  Ararat  of  Scripture.  The  Turks  call  it  Aghri-Dagh ; 
but  the  Persians,  Koh-i-Nuh,  or  44  Mount  Noah."  4.  Mantes  Gordyai,  along  a 
portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  and  Assyrian  frontiers,  and  forming  the  eastern 
part  of  the  range  of  Masius.  Both  Mons  Masius  and  the  Monies  Gordyai  cor- 
respond to  what  arc  now  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  5.  Mons  Masius,  in  the 
southwest,  separating  Armenia  from  Mesopotamia.  It  is  now  Karajeh-Dagh 
6.  Niphdtcs,  so  called  by  the  Greeks  from  the  summits  being  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  They  lie  to  the  southwest,  in  the  district  of  Sophene,  below  the 
Arsanias,  and,  according  to  St.  Martin,  now  called  Mount  Nebed  or  Nebadagan. 

V.  The  early  history  of  Armenia  is  a  confused  mass  of  traditions,  and  the 
Armenians,  as  a  nation,  occupy  no  place  in  the  early  history  of  Asia.  They 
were  subjected  in  turn  by  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Macedonians 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Armenia,  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  so  remained  till  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  Romans  and 
Parthian8  fought  a  long  time  for  the  right  of  giving  a  successor  to  the  throne , 
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and  it  was  governed  at  one  time  by  Parthian  princes,  at  another  by  those  whom 
the  Romans  favored,  until  Trajan  made  it  a  Roman  province.  It  afterward  re- 
covered its  independence,  and  was  nnder  the  rale  of  its  own  kings.  Sapor  in 
vain  attempted  its  subjection,  and  it  remained  free  till  A.D.  650,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabians. 

Places  in  Armenia  Major. 

Armenia  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  districts,  or  strategies,  such  as 
Catarzene,  Ossarene,  Motene,  Colthtnc,  dec.  The  most  important  places  are  the 
following  :  1.  Artaxata  (rd  'Aprdfara),  in  Armenian  Artaschad,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  on  the  River  A  raxes,  and  a  strongly- fortified  place.  It  was  built  by 
Artaxias,  the  founder  of  the  new  Armenian  monarchy,  after  the  yoke  of  An- 
tiochus  had  been  thrown  off,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  advice  of 
Hannibal.  It  was  frequently  taken  and  plundered,  and  on  one  occasion  burned 
by  the  Romans  under  Corbulo.  Tiridates,  however,  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  Xt- 
ronia,  and  it  continued  to  exist  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  ruins 
are  called  At  dacha  t.  3.  Arzata,  to  the  northwest,  also  on  the  Araxes,  and  prob- 
ably the  earlier  capital.  On  this  same  site  Ptolemy  subsequently  places  the  city 
of  Naxuana,  the  modern  Xackjuvan.  3.  Ttgranocert*  (rd  TtypavoKcpra),  or  "  City 
of  Tigrancs,"  to  the  southwest  of  the  Arsusa.  Palus,  on  the  River  Ccntrttt*  or 
Nictphortus,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  and  situate  on  a  height.  It  was  built  by 
Tigranes,  son  of  Artaxias,  and  son-in-laW  of  Mithradates,  and  became  a  large, 
rich,  and  powerful  city,  inhabited  not  only  by  Orientals,  but  also  by  many  Greeks, 
and  particularly  by  many  Macedonians,  who  had  been  carried  off  from  Cappa- 
docia  and  Cilicia.  Lucullus  took  it  during  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  found  in  it 
immense  riches.  The  Roman  commander  allowed  those  of  the  Greek  residents 
who  had  been  torn  from  their  homes  to  return  to  them  ;  but,  though  many  cm- 
braced  this  offer,  the  city  nevertheless  continued  to  be  a  large  and  important 
one.  Its  remains  arc  at  Sercd,  on  the  Chabur.  4.  Arsamdsata,  or  Armbsata,  a 
strongly- fortified  place  in  the  district  of  Sophcne,  not  far  from  the  pass  over 
Mount  Taurus  called  Cltsura.  It  is  now  Stmsat.  5.  Elegit,  in  an  angle  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  known  by  Trajan's  expedition  in  this  quarter.    It  is  now  JUja. 

In  the  reign  ofTheodosius  the  Great,  the  Romans  having  by  treaty  rcobtained 
possession  of  the  western  part  of  Armenia,  where  there  were  mines  of  the  pre- 
vious metals,  erected  several  fortresses  to  defend  them.  Some  of  these  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  rank  of  cities.  Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  Arzcn,  the 
modern  Erzeroum,  the  capital  now  of  Turkish  Armenia.  2.  Kars,  now  the  cap- 
ital of  the  pachalic  of  Kars.  3.  Amida,  to  the  west  of  Tigranocerta,  now  Dt- 
arbekir,  or  Kara  AnuJ,  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name.  Here  gold  and 
silver  mines  were  found. 

*       .    ♦  *  • 

.  ■  * 

BABYLONIA. 

I.  Babylonia,  now  Irak  Arabi,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Susiana  and  Assyria,  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Persicus,  on 
the  west  by  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  on  the  north  by  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  was  separated  from  this  latter  country  by  what  was 
termed  the  Wall  of  Media,  a  wall  of  baked  brick,  erected  by 
Semiramis  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Medes 
and  other  nations,  twenty  feet  broad  and  one  hundred  feet  high. 
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II.  Babylonia  was  entirely  flat  and  alluvial  land,  which,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  rain,  was  watered  from  canals  by  means 
of  hydraulic  machines,  and  was  in  this  way  rendered  extremely 
fertile,  producing  from  two  to  three  hundred  fold.  The  prin- 
cipal canals  were,  1.  The  Maarsares  (more  correctly,  perhaps, 
Naarsares),  now  Narsi,  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  above  Bab- 
ylon, running  parallel  to  the  river,  on  its  western  side,  and  join- 
ing it  again  below  Babylon.  2.  The  Naarmalcha,  or  "  Royal 
River,"  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  in  a  southeastern  direction 
to  the  Tigris,  and  navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  burden. 
3.  The  Pallakdpast  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon, 
and  extending  into  the  desert  country  on  the  west,  where  it 
terminated  in  some  lakes. 

III.  The  only  tree  that  flourished  in  this  soil  was  the  palm, 
of  which  there  were  great  numbers.  The  want  of  wood  and 
stone  was  supplied  by  an  inexhaustible  abundance  of  clay  for 
making  bricks.  These  were  baked  in  the  sun.  Instead  of  lime 
they  used  naphtha  or  bitumen,  of  which  there  were  large  fount- 
ains here. 

Divisions,  Inhabitants,  &c. 

I.  Babvi.onia  was  anciently  divided  into  two  districts,  namely,  Babylonia 
Proper  and  Ckaldaa.  The  former  comprised  the  country  extending  southward 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  inclosed  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Chaldaa, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  this  its  limited  sense,  meant  the  country  lying  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  extending  as  far  into  the  desert  on  the  west 
as  this  could  be  rendered  fertile  by  irrigation.  Chaldaa,  however,  in  this  use 
of  the  term,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  same  appellation  when  employed 
in  its  more  extended  sense,  for  then  it  denotes  the  whole  country  of  Babylonia, 
and  by  Chaldai  arc  then  meant  the  whole  race. 

II.  The  mountaineer  Chaldai  of  the  Carduchian  chain  in  Armenia  are  re- 
garded by  Gesenius  and  others  as  the  original  stock  of  the  Chaldaeans  or  Baby- 
lonians. Some  descendants  of  these  mountaineers,  the  Chatdim,  namely,  of 
the  Old  Testament,  appear  to  have  settled  at  a  remote  period  in  the  plains  of 
Babylonia,  and,  after  having  been  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  to  have  there  sub- 
sequently founded  a  Chaldico-Babylonian  empire.  The  language  spoken  at 
Babylon,  and  which  is  always  called  the  Chaldean  language,  was  of  the  She- 
mitic  stock.  According  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  foundation  of  the  Chaldean 
empire  was  laid  by  Nimrod  in  the  plains  of  Shinar.  This  empire  flourished  most 
under  Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  latter  of  whom  carried  away  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  captivity  to  Babylon.  The  Chaldsan  empire  ended 
with  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  reduction  of  the  country  to  a  Per- 
sian province,  B.C.  638. 

III.  The  favorable  position  of  Babylonia,  midway  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  between  two  nav- 
igable rivers,  rendered  it,  and  its  capital  Babylon,  the  centre  of  commercial 
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communication  between  Upper  and  Lower  Asia.  The  land  trade  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  caravans,  eastward  witli  India,  from  which  country  they  im- 
ported precious  stones,  dyes,  pearls,  wood  for  ship-budding,  and  cotton ;  west- 
ward with  Asia  and  Phoenicia,  up  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Thapsacus,  and  thence 
by  caravans  Babylon  itself  was  famous  for  superior  linen,  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  and  carpets,  which  formed  valuable  articles  of  export.  Maritime  com- 
merce, on  the  other  hand,  was  carried  on,  not  so  much  by  the  Babylonians  them- 
selves, as  through  the  Phoenicians  who  settled  on  their  coasts. 

Places  in  Babylonia  Proper. 

1.  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  situate  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates. 
Its  founder  is  not  known.  Herodotus  says  that  the  building  of  Babylon  was 
the  work  of  several  successive  sovereigns,  but  among  them  he  distinguishes 
twe  queens,  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  to  whom  the  city  was  indebted  for  nu- 
merous improvements.  Babylon  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  each  side 
being  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  length,  which  makes  the  circuit  four 
hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  above  fifty  miles.  The  walls  were  of  brick, 
and  fifty  royal  cubits  thick  and  two  hundred  high,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
towers,  and  one  hundred  brazen  gates.  The  Euphrates  ran  through  the  city, 
and  divided  it  into  two  parts.  The  city,  however,  was  by  no  means  thickly 
inhabited,  a  great  portion  of  the  space  within  the  walls  being  occupied  by 
fields  and  gardens.  In  one  division  of  the  city  was  the  palace,  with  its  hang- 
ing gardens,  that  is,  gardens  laid  out  in  the  form  of  terraces  over  arches.  In 
the  other  division  was  the  temple  of  Bolus,  a  building  of  enormous  size,  con- 
sisting of  eight  stages,  surmounted  by  a  large  temple.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Babylon,  which  he  had  intended  for  the  capital  of  his  empire,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus,  but  was  neglected  by  him,  and  allowed  to  decline.  The 
founding  of  Seleucta  in  its  vicinity  completed  its  downfall.  The  ruins  at  the 
present  day  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  and  brick-work  intermingled.  2.  Set  c  una, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Babylon. 
It  was  founded  by  and  called  after  Seleucus  Nicalor,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia.  Its  population  is  said  to  have  been  six 
hundred  thousand.  The  rise  of  Ctcsiphon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  proved 
greatly  injurious  to  Scleueia  ;  but  it  received  its  death-blow  from  the  Romans, 
having  been  first  plundered  and  partially  consumed  by  them  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  finally  destroyed  in  that  of  Verus.  The  ruins  of  Seleucia  and  Ctes- 
iphon  are  now  called  El-Madam,  or  "  the  (two)  cities."  3.  Cbchc  (Kuxi),  to  the 
southeast,  on  the  Tigris,  and  famed  for  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country. 
4.  Cunaxa,  a  few  miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  wall  of  Media,  and,  according 
to  Plutarch,  five  hundred  stadia  from  Babylon.  Here  the  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  between  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  his  brother,  Cyrus  the  younger,  in 
which  the  latter  lost  his  life. 

Places  in  Chaldjsa. 

1  Borsippa,  below  Babylon,  the  seat  of  a  college  or  fraternity  of  Chaldean 
astronomers,  called  from  it  Borttppeni.  It  was  famed  for  its  linen  manufacture- 
Here,  too.  large  bats  were  smoke-dried  and  eaten.  Reichard  makes  it  aDswer 
to  the  modern  Cu/a.  D'Anville  and  Mannert,  however,  place  it  near  Semaue 
2.  Volngesta  or  VoluptMoecrta,  to  the  southeast,  built  by  the  Parthian  Vologeses, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Nero  and  Vespasian,  with  the  view  of  injuring  Se- 
leucia.   Mannert  makes  this  place,  and  not  Borsippa,  answer  to  Cu/a.    3.  Or- 
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ckoe  or  Urchdt,  to  the  southeast,  the  seat  of  another  astronomical  college.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  with  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  the  native  place  of  the  family  of  Abraham.  4.  Teredon  or  Dxruibiis,  west  of 
the  Paxitigris,  the  stream  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It 
was  a  depot  for  frankincense  and  other  Arabian  products,  and  is  now,  perhaps. 
Dorah.  5.  Apamca,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  what  was  called  the  island  of 
Mcsene,  an  insular  tract  formed  by  the  Tigris  and  the  canal  termed  Naarmalcha, 
or  «« the  Royal  River,'"  already  mentioned.  This  Mctent  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Apamea  answers 
to  the  modern  Come.  6.  Charax  Spastnu  (Xupat  Inaaivov),  selected  by  Alex- 
ander as  a  port,  and  subsequently  the  residence  of  an  Arabian  prince  named 
Spasincs. 

COUNTRIES  BETWEEN  THE  TIGRIS  AND  INDUS 

ASSYRIA. 

I.  Assyria,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term,  was  a  province 
of  the  great  Persian  satrapy  of  Babylonia,  and  answers  now  to 
a  part  of  Kurdistan.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Arme- 
nia, on  the  east  by  Media  and  Sustana,  on  the  west  by  Mes- 
opotamia and  part  of  Babylonia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  re- 
maining portion  of  Babylonia. 

II.  Assyria  was  mountainous  in  the  north  and  east.  It  was 
a  well- watered  country,  however,  and  consequently,  for  the  most 
part,  productive.  Its  chief  and  boundary  river  was  the  Tigris, 
besides  which  Ptolemy  mentions  particularly  three  rivers,  name- 
ly, the  Lycus,  Caprus,  and  Gorgus.  The  Lycus  is  the  same 
river  which  Xenophon  calls  Zabatus,  now  tho  Zab  Ala,  the 
Upper  or  Greater  Zab  ;  while  the  Caprus  is  now  the  Zab  As- 
fal,  the  Lower  or  Lesser  Zab.  The  Gorgus  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Sillas  of  Isidorus,  and  Delas  of  Stephanus 
Byzantinus,  and  is  now  the  Diala.  To  these  wo  may  add  the 
Gyndes,  now  the  Kerah ;  the  Physcus,  now  the  Odoan  or 
Odornch;  and  the  Bumadus  or  Bumalus,  now  the  Chasir, 
running  by  Gaugarnela.  This  last-mentioned  river  is  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Greater  Zab  ;  all  the  rest  flow  into  the  Tigris. 

III.  The  province  of  Assyria  was  subdivided  into  several  dis- 
tricts, of  which  the  principal  were,  1.  Aturia,  to  the  northwest 
of  the  Greater  Zab.  The  name  Aturia  appears  to  be  a  mere 
dialective  variety  of  pronunciation  instead  of  Assyria,  and  the 
district  thus  designated  was  probably  the  central  point  from 
which  the  power  as  well  as  the  namo  of  Assyria  was  subse- 
quently spread.  2.  Adiabene,  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Zab.    3.  Apollonidtis,  to  the  south  of  the  Lesser  Zab.    4.  Cha- 
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lonUis,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding.  5.  Sittaeene,  the  territory 
around  the  city  of  Sittace.    6.  Satrap&ne,  in  the  extreme  south. 

History  op  Assyria. 

Assyria,  taken  in  a  more  extended  sense,  means  the  Assyrian  Empire,  com- 
prising not  only  the  province  just  mentioned,  but  also  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
Media,  Persia,  and  several  countries  of  Western  Asia.  The  early  history  of 
t tits  empire  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  our  only  certain  source  of  informa- 
tiou  being  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  information  which  even  this  affords  being 
limited  and  incidental.  The  legend  of  Ninus,  and  his  warlike  queen  Semiramis, 
as  given  by  Dtodorus,  does  not  belong  to  the  period  of  authentic  history.  The 
Hebrew  chronicles,  on  the  other  band,  leave  us  in  the  dark  with  reference  to 
the  history  of  Assyria  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  era 
From  this  time  downward  the  names  of  several  Assyrian  kings  are  mentioned, 
the  earliest  of  whom  is  Phul,  contemporary  with  Menahem,  king  of  Israel. 
Another  of  these  monarchs,  named  Salmanassar,  contemporary  with  Hosea, 
king  of  Israel,  and  Hczekiah,  king  of  Judea,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(DC.  722)  by  what  is  termed  the  Assyrian  captivity.  The  last  monarch  of  As- 
syria was  Sardanapalus,  in  whose  reign  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians  under  Arbaces  and  Belesis.  Sardanapalus  was  the  thirtieth  in  sue 
cession  from  Nious,  according  to  tho  common  account.  The  brilliant  discover- 
ies which  have  recently  been  made  by  Layard,  have  thrown  much  light  on  va- 
rious obscure  parts  of  Assyrian  history,  and  if  these  discoveries  be  followed  up, 
as  is  now  extremely  probable,  by  new  researches,  much  of  the  history  of  As- 
syria, as  it  is  now  received,  will  have  to  be  re- written.  Layard  thinks  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  conjecture  that  there  were  two,  if  not  more,  distinct  As- 
syrian dynasties  ;  the  first  commencing  with  Ninus,  and  ending  with  a  Sardana- 
palus of  history ;  and  the  second,  including  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  ending  with  Saracus,  Ninus  II.,  or  the  king,  under  whatever  name  he  was 
known,  in  whose  reign  Nineveh  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  combined  armies 
of  Persia  and  Babylon. 

Places  in  Assyria. 

1.  iVmu*  (7  Ntrof),  the  Ninive  of  Scripture,  and  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
It  was  situate  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  abovt  the  mouth  of  the  Greater 
Zab,  and,  according  to  one  account,  was  founded  by  Ninus,  ttic  early  Assyrian 
monarch.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  still  larger  city  than  Babylon,  and  its  walls 
to  have  been  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  for  three  chariots  to  pass 
abreast.  There  were  also  on  the  ramparts  fiAcen  hundred  towers,  each  two 
hundred  fcot  high.  Ninive  appears  to  have  been  partially  destroyed  on  the 
downfall  of  Sardanapalus,  but  to  have  been  completely  overthrown  by  Cyaxares, 
the  father  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes.  At  a  later  period,  another  city  of 
the  name  of  ATi«u*  appears  to  have  arisen  in  this  quarter,  but  whether  on  the 
site  of  the  earlier  one,  or  in  its  vicinity,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
The  opinion  advanced  by  Manncrt  and  others,  that  there  was  also  a  city  named 
Ninns  below  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates,  is  altogether  untenable.  The  ruins 
of  Ninive  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  Mosul;  but  the  recent  and  very  remarkable  discoveries  of  La- 
yard, in  excavating  the  mounds  not  only  at  Kouyunpk,  opposite  Mosul,  but  also 
.it  Nimroud,  lower  down  the  river,  together  with  those  made  by  Botta  at  Khar- 
tabud,  have  led  to  some  doubt  respecting  the  particular  locality  of  this  once 
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celebrated  capital,  though  they  confirm,  however,  the  opinion  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Greater  Zak 

2  Gaugamela,  to  the  southeast,  a  village  near  the  River  Bumadus,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  was  fought  the  final  battle  between  Alexander  and  Da- 
has.  This,  however,  is  called  in  history  the  battle  of  Arbila,  from  the  city  of 
that  name,  in  which  Darius  had  established  his  head-quarters,  and  which  hence 
gave  name  to  the  fight,  though  five  hundred  stadia  from  the  battle  field.  Gau~ 
gamcla  is  said  to  have  signified  in  Persian  "  the  camel's  abode,"  and  to  have 
been  so  called  because  Darius  Hystaspis  placed  here  the  camel  on  which  he 
had  escaped  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  having  appointed  the  revenue  of  cer- 
tain villages  for  its  maintenance.  3.  Arbila,  the  chief  city  of  eastern  Adiabe- 
ne,  and  in  the  district  called  from  it  Arbelttis.  It  is  now  Arbil.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  it  under  the  head  of  Gaugamela.  4.  Apollonia,  the  capital  of  the 
district  Apollonidti*.  5.  Artemita,  to  the  south,  called  by  the  natives  Chalasar. 
Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Schehrban.  6.  Sittacc,  to  the  northwest, 
near  the  Tigris,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  Sittaeene.  7.  Cttsiphon,  on  the 
Tigris,  opposite  SeUuaa.  It  was  at  first  a  small  village,  but  the  camp  of  the 
Parthian  monarchs  being  frequently  pitched  here,  caused  it  gradually  to  become 
a  large  city,  and  finally  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire.  It  was  sacked  by 
the  Saracens  in  A  D.  637.  The  ruins  of  this  place  and  of  Seleucia  are  now 
called  Al  Modem,  or  «.« the  (two)  cities." 

6  U  8 1 A  N  A. 

I.  Su&idna,  also  called  Susis,  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greek  geographers  to  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  Baby- 
lonia and  Pcrsis,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Media,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  northern  part  was  mount- 
ainous, and  enjoyed  a  temperate  climate ;  but  the  southern  por- 
tion, along  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  was  exceedingly  hot,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  west  and  south  winds,  while  the  mountains  to  the 
north  and  east  kept  oft*  every  cooling  breeze.  The  country  was 
not  thickly  settled,  and  had  but  few  cities.  It  comprehends 
pretty  nearly  the  modern  Khuzistan. 

II.  Among  the  rivers  of  Susiana  we  may  mention,  1.  The 
Choaspes,  falling  into  the  united  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  is  now  the  Kerkhah  or  Kerah.  This  river  ran  by 
Susa,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Its  waters  were  remarkable 
for  their  clearness  and  purity,  and  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  of 
no  other.  Wherever  these  monarchs  went,  they  were  attended 
by  a  number  of  four-wheeled  carriages,  drawn  by  mules,  in 
which  the  waters  of  this  river,  being  first  boiled,  were  deposit- 
ed in  vessels  of  silver.  2.  The  Eulaus,  called  in  Scripture 
Ulaij  and  regarded  by  some  as  the  same  with  the  Choaspes. 
Others,  however,  make  it  answer  to  the  modern  Kuran,  which 
unites  with  the  Dizful,  the  ancient  Cophrates.    3.  The  He- 
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dyphon,  called  by  Pliny  the  Hedypnus.  It  is  supposed  by  some, 
though  without  any  good  reason,  to  be  the  modern  Jerahi. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Susii  or  Cis- 
sii,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  belonged  to  the  Syr- 
ian stock,  and  spoke  the  Syrian  language.  Those  who  dwelt 
in  the  plains,  or  level  country  to  the  south,  were  a  peaceful 
and  agricultural  race,  living  for  the  most  part  in  villages.  The 
mountaineers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  warlike  and  independ- 
ent people,  owing  no  subjection  to  the  Persians,  and  oftentimes 
even  exacting  payment  from  the  Persian  kings,  when  these 
passed  through  their  mountain  defiles  from  Susa  to  Persepolis. 

Places  in  Susiana. 

1.  Suta,  in  Scripture  Susan,  the  capital,  in  the  district  of  Cistia,  On  the  east 
ern  hank  of  the  River  Ckocupts,  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  without  walls, 
but  having  a  strongly  fortified  citadel  named  Memnonia  or  Menuumeum.  It  was 
the  winter  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  their  summers  being  spent  at  Ecbat- 
ana,  in  the  cool,  mountainous  country  of  Media.  It  was  also  one  of  the  roya\ 
treasuries,  and  Alexander  found  a  large  amount  of  wealth  here.  The  name 
Sum  or  Susan  is  said  to  mean  "  a  lily,"  and  the  city  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  abundance  of  these  flowers  which  grew  in  its  vicinity.  Great  diffi- 
culty exists  with  regard  to  its  site  at  the  present  day,  modern  scholars  being 
divided  between  Sus  and  Shutter;  the  former,  however,  appears  to  have  the 
better  claim.  The  ruins  present  the  appearance  of  numerous  irregular  mounds, 
with  a  great  tumulus  representing  probably  tho  site  of  the  citadel.  The  whole 
circuit  of  these  remains  is  about  six  or  seven  miles.  2  Seleucia,  in  the  district 
of  Elymais,  on  the  Hedyphon,  and  probably  the  same  with  the  Stie  of  Ptolemy 
Its  site  is  to  be  found  in  the  territory  of  the  modern  Sultanabad.  3.  Azara,  also 
in  Elymais,  a  village  containing  rich  and  celebrated  temples  of  Venus  and  Diana 
It  was  near  the  modern  Djarsun. 

PERSIS. 

I.  Persis  or  Persia,  called  in  Scripture  Paras,  and  by  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  writers  Fars  or  Farsistan,  is  used  in  two 
significations ;  first,  as  applying  to  Persia  Proper,  or  the  coun- 
try originally  inhabited  by  the  Persians ;  and,  secondly,  as  de- 
noting tho  Persian  Empire. 

II.  Persis,  or  Persia  Proper,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Media  and  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Carmania,  on  the  west  by 
Susiana,  and  on  the  southwest  and  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  country  included  within  these  limits  is  as  large  as  modern 
France.  The  southern  part,  near  the  coast,  is  a  sandy  plain, 
almost  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  the  pestilen- 
tial winds  which  blow  from  the  Desert  of  Carmania ;  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast  tho  ground  rises,  and  the  interior 
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of  the  country  is  intersected  by  numerous  mountain  ranges. 
This  part  of  Persia  was  the  original  seat  of  the  conquerors  of 
Asia,  where  they  were  inured  to  hardship  and  privation. 

III.  The  principal  rivers  were,  1.  The  Araxes,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Parcetaceni,  flowing  by  Persepoiis,  where  it 
receives  the  Medus,  coming  from  Media,  and  emptying  into  a 
salt  lake,  now  the  Lake  of  Bakhtegan,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
city  just  mentioned.  The  Araxes  is  now  the  Bend-emir;  and 
the  Medus,  the  Farwar  or  Schamior.  2.  The  Cyrus,  flowing 
by  Pasargadce,  and  now  probably  the  Khor. 

Inhabitants,  History,  &c. 

I.  The  Persians,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  their  soil,  were  partly  nomades, 
partly  agriculturists.  Herodotus  enumerates  four  nomadic  or  herdsmen  castes, 
three  agricultural,  and  three  warrior  castes.  These  last  were  called  the  Pa- 
sargadtt,  Marapkit,  and  Maspii.  Of  these,  the  Pasargadff  were  the  noblest,  to 
the  chief  clan  of  which,  called  the  Achctmcnida,  the  royal  family  of  Persia  be- 
longed. 

II.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Persians  were  originally  called  Artxi,  which  word 
probably  contains  the  same  root  as  Arii,  the  original  name  of  the  Medes,  and 
Arya,  the  word  by  which  the  followers  of  the  Brahmanic  religion  are  designated 
in  Sanscrit.  The  same  root  occurs  in  Aria  and  Ahana,  from  the  latter  of  which 
the  modern  Persian  name  Iran  seems  to  be  derived. 

III.  At  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  trace  is  preserved,  Persia  appears  to 
have  formed  merely  a  province  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire.  On  the  disruption 
of  this  empire  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Medes.  The  Median  yoke  waa 
broken  by  Cyrus,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  which 
his  successors  gradually  enlarged,  until  it  embraced  the  larger  portion  of  Asia, 
together  with  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  Europe,  and,  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  the 
neighboring  country  of  Libya.  This  empire  was  overthrown  by  Alexander,  on 
whose  death  Persia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Sclcucida.  It  was  wrested  from  them 
subsequently  by  the  Parthians,  and  from  these  last  it  afterward  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sasaamda,  or  new  Persian  dynasty. 

Places  in  Persis. 

1.  Patargada,  a  very  ancient  city,  and  the  royal  residence  previous  to  the 
founding  of  Persepoiis.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Cyrus  after  his  victory 
over  Astyages  the  Mede,  which  ho  gained  near  this  place.  The  kings  of  Persia, 
according  to  Plutarch,  were  consecrated  here  by  the  Magi,  and  here  also  was 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus-  The  position  of  Pasargade  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute. Many  modern  writers,  following  Morier  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  have  been 
disposed  to  place  it  in  what  is  now  the  plain  of  Murghab,  about  fifty  miles  north- 
east of  Persepoiis.  Lassen,  however,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  look  for  it  to  the 
southeast  of  Persepoiis,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Darabgherd  or  Farsa.  2.  Perscp- 
o/w,  the  capital  of  Persia,  situate  m  an  extensive  plain  near  the  junction  of  the 
Araxes  and  Medus.  The  Greek  writers  speak  of  its  citadel,  surrounded  by  a 
triple  wall,  and  containing  within  its  inclosure  the  royal  treasury,  palace,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  kings.    The  palace  was  burned  by  Alexander  in  a  fit  of  intox- 
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ication,  and  the  city  was  plundered  by  the  Macedonian  soldiery.  Persepolis  was 
not,  however,  laid  in  ruins  on  this  occasion,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  is  men- 
tioned by  subsequent  writers  as  still  existing ;  and  even  in  a  later  age,  under 
the  sway  of  Mohammedan  princes,  thia  city,  with  its  name  changed  to  htakhar. 
was  their  usual  place  of  residence.  Oriental  historians  say  that  the  Persian 
name  for  Persepolis  was  likewise  Ittakhar  or  Ettakhar.  The  ruins  of  Persepo- 
lis, or,  rather,  a  part  of  them,  are  now  called  Tckil-Minar,  that  is,  "the  forty  (or 
many)  pillars,"  and  are  described  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels.  3.  Gaba,  an- 
other royal  residence,  near  Pasargadse.  4.  Atpadana,  probably  the  modern  It- 
pahan.  (  .  . .  •  .  -   •  / 

CARMANIA. 

I.  Carmania  was  a  large  province,  having  Persis  on  the 
west,  Gedrosia  on  the  east,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Mare  Eryth- 
rantm  to  the  south,  and  Parthia  on  the  north.  It  answers  to 
the  modern  Kcrman,  together  with  the  easternmost  portion  of 
Laristan  and  Moghistan.  The  country  was  little  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  their  acquaintance  with  it 
being  derived  merely  from  Alexander's  march  through  it  to  In- 
dia, and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Seleucids  having  held 
a  part  of  it  subsequently  under  their  sway.  « 

II.  The  northern  part  was  a  desert;  the  remainder  of  the 
country  the  ancients  represent  as  extremely  productive,  espe- 
cially in  grapes,  yielding  clusters  of  these  more  than  two  feet 
long.  The  other  products  were,  gold  in  one  of  the  rivers,  silver, 
copper,  cinnabar,  arsenic,  corn,  salt,  together  with  abundance 
of  asses.  rS  , 

Places  in  Carmania.  k> 

Among  the  places  in  Carmania  deserving  of  mention  we  may  merely  particu- 
larize here,  1.  Carmana,  the  chief  town,  some  distance  inland,  and  now  Kfurman 
2.  Harmuza,  in  the  district  of  Harmozta,  on  the  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  near  the  modern  Minau.  The  promontory  of  Harmozon,  near  this 
place,  is  now  Cape  Kuhestei.  The  ancient  name  of  Harmusa  was  corrupted  in 
time  to  Ormuz,  and  became  the  modern  and  well-known  name  of  the  island  an- 
ciently called  Organa,  lying  off  this  coast.  3.  Sidodone,  on  the  coast,  toward  the 
western  frontier,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  well  as  their  cattle,  lived  and  still 
live  on  fish.  It  is  now  Lundje.  Among  the  islands  off  the  coast  we  may  name, 
1.  Organa,  now  Ormus,  already  mentioned-  2.  Cata-a,  sacred  to  Neptune  and 
Venus,  and  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  brought  yearly  offerings ;  now 
Ktsch  or  Kenn.  3.  Ooracta,  a  large  and  fruitful  island,  containing  the  tomb  of 
King  Erythras,  who  once  ruled  over  all  these  shores,  and  after  whom  the  Marc 
Erythraum  was  named.    It  is  now  Dtjitme  or  Khuhme. 

..   •   v-  ..v  - 

QEDR08I  A. 

L  Gedrosia  lay  between  Carmania  and  India,  having  the 
Mare  Erythramm  on  the  south,  and  running  back  as  far  as 
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Aria  on  the  north.  The  northern  part  was  mountainous,  and 
tolerably  productive ;  but  the  southern  portion,  lying  along  the 
coast,  was  hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  desert.  The  whole 
country  answers  to  the  modern  Mekran,  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Beloochistan. 

II.  According  to  Strabo,  the  southern  part  of  Gedrosia 
abounded  in  aromatics,  especially  nard  and  myrrh.  The  coast 
was  inhabited  by  the  Ichthyophagi,  a  name  given  to  these  tribes 
by  the  Greeks,  from  their  living  entirely  on  fish.  They  were 
a  different  race  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  parts, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock  with  the 
Arii. 

III.  The  army  of  Alexander  marched  through  southern  Ge- 
drosia on  their  return  from  India,  and  suffered  great  hardships 
from  scarcity  oC  water  and  from  the  columns  of  moving  sand. 
The  armies  of  Semiramis  and  Cyrus,  long  before  this,  are  said 
to  have  suffered  still  more  severely  from  the  same  causes, 

MEDIA. 

I.  Media  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  on  the  south 
by  Susiana  and  Persis,  on  the  west  by  Assyria,  and  on  the 
east  by  Parthiq.  It  answers  now  to  Azerbijan,  Shirvan, 
Ghilan,  the  western  half  of  Mazanderan,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Irak.  It  was  divided  into  three  great  districts,  name- 
ly, Southern  or  Great  Media,  Media  Atropatene,  or  the  north- 
western part,  and  Northern  Media. 

II.  The  ancient  writers  with  one  voioe  extol  the  productive- 
ness of  Media,  especially  of  the  district  of  Atropatene.  It 
yielded  grain,  honey,  oranges,  citron,  salt,  wine,  figs,  silphium, 
excellent  horses,  &o.  Its  great  productiveness,  together  with 
its  excellent  and  numerous  population,  and  also  its  being  de- 
fended on  every  side  by  mountain  chains,  made  Media  one  of 
the  most  important  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire.  On  the 
northern  borders  was  the  chain  of  Mons  Caspius  ;  on  the  west- 
ern and  southern,  that  of  Mons  Parachoathras ;  on  the  east, 
that  of  Mons  Zagrus  ;  and  branching  off  from  this  in  a  north- 
western direction  was  Mons  Idsonius.  The  rivers  were  unim- 
portant. In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country  was  a  large 
salt  lake  called  Spauta,  now  the  Lake  of  Urmi. 
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•  •  • 

Inhabitants,  History,  <fcc. 

I.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Mcdcs  were  originally  called  Ant,  a  word 
which  contains  the  same  root  as  Ar-tat,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Persians.  Me- 
dia originally  formed  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  bat  its  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  is  given  so  differently  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  as  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  latter  must  refer  to  a  different  dynasty  in  eastern  Asia. 

II.  According  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  there  were  four  kings  of  Media, 
namely,  I.  DtioccM,  who  reigned  B.C.  710-657.  2.  Pkraortts,  B.C.  667-635,  who 
greatly  extended  the  Median  empire,  subdued  the  Persians,  and  many  other 
nations,  and  fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh.  3.  Cyai- 
ares,  B.C.  635-595,  who  completely  organized  the  military  force  of  the  empire, 
and  extended  its  boundaries  as  far  west  as  the  Halys.  He  also  took  Nineveh, 
and  overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire.  4.  Astyages,  B.C.  595-560,  who  was  de- 
throned by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian  province. 

Places  in  Great  Media. 

1.  Etbatana,  or,  more  correctly,  AgUtam,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  found- 
ed by  Deioccs,  and  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  called  Oron- 
tt».  It  was  built  on  a  conical  kind  of  hill,  and  consisted  of  seven  inclosures  or 
walls,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  each  of  a  different  color,  the  sixth  being 
silvered  and  the  seventh  gilt.  Ecbatana,  being  in  a  high  and  mountainous  coun- 
try, was  a  favorite  stunmer  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Arsacide  or  Parthian  kings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sassanian  or  new- 
Persian  dynasty.  It  existed  as  a  large  and  fortified  city  down  even  to  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Itamadan.  Z.  Rhtga, 
to  the  northeast  of  Ecbatana,  and  near  the  Caspian  Gates.  It  was  the  largest 
city  in  Media.  Scleucus  Nicator  rebuilt  it  on  its  having  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  changed  the  name  to  Eurdpus.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
Parthian  wars,  and  rebuilt  by  Arsaces,  who  called  it  Anacta.  It  still  existed  in 
the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name  of  Hat,  but  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the 
Tartars  This  city  is  often  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  as  the  place  where 
many  of  the  Jews  resided  who  had  been  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser 
Near  Rhags*  was  the  Nissan  plain,  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  which 
were  considered  in  ancient  tunes  the  best  in  Asia.  Arrian  informs  us  that  there 
were  fifty  thousand  horses  reared  in  this  plain  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  that 
there  were  formerly  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  3.  Bagxstana. 
to  the  southwest  of  Ecbatana,  on  the  great  commercial  road  leading  from  the 
latter  city  to  Ctesiphon.  It  is  now  Behtitun  The  name  Bagistava  is  said  to 
mean  "  the  place  of  the  Bagas,"  or  deities,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  was 
Mount  Bagistnnux,  which  the  Greeks  made  sacred  to  Jupiter.  This  mountain 
it  now  more  correctly  termed  the  "  sacred  rock  of  Behistun."  According  to  the 
ancients,  it  had  the  figure  of  Semiramis  cut  upon  it,  with  a  Syrian  inscription 
Major  Rawlmson,  however,  has  placed  the  matter  recently  in  its  true  light,  and 
has  shown  the  inscription  on  the  rock,  which  is  in  cuneiform  characters,  to  have 
been  executed  by  order  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  to  be  intended  to  mark  not  only 
the  progress,  but  the  permanent  establishment  of  his  power.  The  sculptured 
figures  represent  Ormuzd,  the  Persian  deity,  Darius,  and  his  vanquished  foes. 

Places  in  Atropatenk. 

At> opaline,  or  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country,  derived  its  name  frsm 

Atropates,  a  satrap  of  this  province,  who,  after  the  death  of 
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himself  independent,  and  took  the  title  of  king,  which  his  successors  enjoyed 
for  a  Jong  period.  We  have  here,  1.  Gaza,  the  chief  city;  on  the  eastern  side, 
of  the  Lake  Spauta,  and  the  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Atropatene.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Shah  Abbas  Gaza  lay  between  the  present  Tabris  (or  Tau- 
breez)  and  Miana.  2.  Phraala  or  Praarpa,  to  the  southeast,  a  fortified  place, 
situate  on  a  height,  and  the  winter  residence  of  the  kings.  Its  site  is  a  few' 
miles  to  the  southeast  of  Ardebtl.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  Atropatene  was 
the  district  of  Matiane,  inhabited  by  the  Maiiani,  with  whom  the  Carduchi  and 
Carpu  were  connected.  The  principal  places  here  were,  1.  Nandc,  now  Sdmas. 
%.  Nazada>  near  the  defile  now  called  Derbend-putt ;  and,  3.  Alinza,  near  the 
modern  Talvar. 
■ 

NORTH  MEDIA. 

Of  this  district  little  is  known.  It  was  occupied  by  several  warlike  and  in- 
dependent tribes,  among  whom  we  may  name,  1.  The  Caspii,  among  the  Monies 
Caspii,  between  the  rivers  Cambyses  and  Cyrus.  2.  The  Cadusii,  a  powerful 
and  warlike  tribe  along  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  their  coast  stood  Cyropolis,  prob- 
ably the  modern  Rethd.  3.  The  Dribyces,  below  the  River  Amardus,  now  the 
Sefid-Rud.  4.  The  Anariac<r,  to  the  east,  near  Hyrcania.  They  possessed  an 
oracle,  the  revelations  of  which  were  made  to  persons  in  their  sleep.  5.  The 
Mardi  or  Amardi,  a  powerful  and  wide-spread  tribe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former, 
and  very  annoying  to  all  the  tribes  around  by  reason  of  their  predatory  habits. 

•  •  ,  ARIA. 

I.  This  extensive  province  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mar- 
giana  and  Bactriana,  on  the  west  by  Parthia,  on  the  south  by 
Gedrosia,  and  on  the  east  by  India.  Under  the  name  of  Aria, 
therefore,  in  this  extended  sense,  are  included  both  the  Paro- 
pamisadce  and  the  province  of  Arachosia,  so  that  Aria  thus  an- 
swers to  part  of  Chorasan,  nearly  all  Sedjestan,  together  with 
Afghanistan.  , 

II.  The  more  northern  parts  of  the  country  were  very  pro- 
ductive, and  yielded  in  particular  a  very  good  kind  of  wine. 
Gold  and  precious  stones,  especially  sapphires,  were  also  found 
here,  in  the  Sariphi  Montes,  now  the  Mountains  of  Sahar,  and 
in  Mons  Bagous,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Paropamisus,  now  the 
Mountains  of  Gaur. 

ML  Among  the  rivers  of  Aria  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The 
Arius,  now  Heri-Rud,  which  loses  itself  in  tho  sand.  2.  The 
Erymandrus,  now  the  Hilmend,  flowing  into  the  Aria  Palus, 
now  the  Lake  of  Zarrah.  3.  The  Arachotus,  now,  according 
to  Wilson,  the  Urghundab,  a  tributary  of  the  Hilmend. 

IV.  The  more  ancient  capital  of  Aria  was  Artacoana,  on  the 
River  Arius,  and  near  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  later  capital 
Atexandrca  Ariana,  founded  by  Alexander,  or,  more  probably, 
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named  in  honor  of  him.  The  site  of  this  latter  city  is  near  the 
modern  Herat.  Aria,  as  here  used,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  later  and  more  extensive  Ariana,  which  comprised  the 
eastern  portion  of  those  countries  which  form  the  high  land  of 
Persia. 

Divisions,  etc.,  of  Aria. 

1.  Drangidna,  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  country,  and  bordering  on 
Gedrosia,  Carmania,  and  the  southeastern  portion  of  Partbia.  Its  principal 
tribes  were  the  Zarangi  or  Zarangcei,  and  the  Anaspa.  The  chief  town  of  the 
Zarangi  was  Prophthasia,  on  the  Erymandrus,  or  Hxlmend,  not  far  from  the  mod- 
ern Zarcnd  or  Zarang.  The  Anaspa  lay  to  the  sooth  of  the  former,  and  were 
also  called  Eucrgcta,  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Persian  appellation  bestowed 
upon  them  for  the  assistance  which  they  had  offered  to  Cyrus  in  his  march 
through  the  deserts  of  Carmania.  Their  chief  town  was  Aruupe,  near  the  pres- 
ent Pullet,  to  the  south  of  Dushalc. 

2  Araehdsia,  a  rich  and  fruitful  land  on  the  frontiers  of  India,  called  by  tbe 
Parthians  »•  White  India"  flvdixi?  fcv«?),  on  account  of  the  white  inhabitants 
that  migrated  hither  from  Oxus.  Some,  however,  restrict  this  latter  name  to 
the  district  of  Chorene,  which  Selcucus  had  given  up  to  SandrocoUus,  and  where 
white  inhabitants  therefore  were  ruled  over  by  an  Indian  king.  The  principal 
city  at  first  was  Araehotus,  the  proper  name  of  which  was  Copken,  and  which 
was  built,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Semiramis.  The  latter  capital  was  Alexandria 
or  AUzandrcopUu,  on  the  River  Arachotus.  Its  site  must  have  been  near  Gun- 
data,  according  to  Mannert. 

3.  Paropamitadtt,  a  name  given  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Pa- 
roparaisus.  They  were  situate  to  the  south  of  Bactriana.  This  country  was 
the  key  to  Persia  from  India.  The  cities  here  were,  1.  Ortospana,  called  also 
Carura,  probably  the  modern  Cabul.  Three  roads  met  here,  a  northern  one 
from  Bactria,  and  an  eastern  and  a  southern  one  from  India.  Hence  the  spot 
was  also  termed  *)  Ik  Baxrpwp  rpioAoc..  2.  Alexandria,  a  military  colony  of  tbe 
Macedonians.   3.  Gauzaca,  now  Ghazna,  on  the  River  DiUn. 

i     *••.*♦/  i  i 

PARTHIA 

I.  Parthia,  called  by  Strabo  and  Arrian  Parthycca  {Hap- 
Ovaia),  meant  originally  the  tract  of  country  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Hyrcania,  on  the  west  by  Media-,  on  the  south  by 
Persis  and  Carmania,  and  on  the  east  by  Aria.  When  taken, 
however,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  the  term  Parthia  denotes 
all  the  countries  included  in  the  later  Parthian  empire. 

II.  Parthia,  in  its  limited  sense,  was  a  country  partly  mount- 
ainous and  partly  a  sand-waste,  with  a  few  fruitful  valleys  inter- 
spersed. It  never  formed,  therefore,  a  separate  province  under 
the  Persian  dominion,  but  was  attached  to  Hyrcania ;  and  yet 
it  is  remarkable  as  the  parent  country  of  a  race  who  established 
in  after  days  a  powerful  and  extensive  Asiatic  empire. 
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Divisions  of  the  Country,  &c. 

I.  Comisenei  a  district  in  the  northwest,  still  called  Cotnis.  Its  chief  town 
was  Tag*,  in  the  range  of  Mount  Labvta,  and  now  the  capital  Dameghan. 
2.  PartkyitUy  more  in  the  centre,  and  the  primitive  settlement  of  the  race.  Here 
was  Hecatompylon,  the  capital  of  Parthia.  Its  name,  probably  a  Greek  transla- 
tion of  some  native  terra,  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  all  the  roads  from  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  western  provinces  of  the  later  Parthian  empire  meeting 
in  this  place.  Through  the  district  of  Parthyene  flowed  the  Ziobcru  or  Stiba- 
tes,  now  Adschi-Su,  into  which  empties  the  Rkidagus,  and  then  the  united 
waters  took  the  name  of  Choatre*.  3.  Choarenc,  a  fruitful  region  on  the  west- 
ern  borders,  and  the  pleasantest  portion  of  Parthia.  Its  chief  town  was  Apamea 
Rkagiana,  built  by  the  Greeks.  4.  Apavarcticene  or  Apavorthu,  in  the  southeast. 
Here  was  Darcium,  a  very  strong  city,  founded  by  Arsaces  I.,  and  now  probably 
Dehi-Mu  hammed. 

Parthian  History. 

I.  Thb  Parthians  were  apparently  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  Justin, 
their  name  signified,  in  the  Scythian  language, "  banished"  or  "  exiles."  At  first 
they  were  subject  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  afterward  to  Alexander,  on  whose 
death  they  espoused  the  cause  of  Eumencs,  and  afterward  became  subject  sue* 
cessively  to  Antigonus  and  the  Seleucida*.  until  about  B.C.  256,  when  they  threw 
off  the  authority  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  were  formed  into  an  independent  king- 
dom under  the  rule  of  Arsaces  I.,  from  whom  the  succeeding  kings  received  the 
title  of  Arsacidae. 

II.  The  reign  of  Arsaces  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  Parthian  empire, 
which  was  gradually  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the 
west,  and  the  Bactrian  in  the  northeast ;  and  at  length  extended  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  divided  into  eighteen  satrapies.  This  empire  lasted  from  B.C.  256 
to  A.D.  226,  when  it  yielded  to  the  new  Persian  empire,  or  dynasty  of  the  Sas- 
sanide. 

hyrcania. 

L  Hyrcania  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  deserts  of 
Scythia,  on  the  south  by  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Margiana, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  part  of  Media.  It  was 
surrounded  by,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  mountainous  country, 
except  the  part  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian.  This  latter 
portion  of  Hyrcania  was  very  fertile,  producing  grapes,  figs,  and 
corn  in  abundance.  The  mountainous  parts  were  covered  with 
forests,  containing  numerous  wild  animals,  especially  tigers. 
Bees  also  abounded  here,  and  the  wild  honey  was  extremely 
plentiful. 

II.  Strabo  says  there  were  several  towns  in  this  country, 
and  names  the  most  important  of  them,  but  their  position  can 
not  be  ascertained.  Arrian  mentions  Zadracarta  as  the  cap- 
ital, the  same,  no  doubt,  with  the  Carta  of  Strabo,  and  the  Sy- 
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rinx  of  Polybius,  this  last  being  probably  the  Greek  translation 
of  its  name.  Some  make  it  answer  to  the  modern  Jorjan  or 
Gurkan,  northeast  of  Asterabad;  but  this  seems  doubtful. 

MARGIAN  A. 

Mar  gi  ana  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Oxus  and  the 
deserts  of  Scythia,  on  the  west  by  Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  on 
the  south  by  Aria,  and  on  the  east  by  Bactria.  It  comprised, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Chorasan. 
The  Roman  prisoners  tuken  by  the  Parthians  at  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  were  transplanted  to  this  province.  The  country  was 
partly  productive  and  partly  a  sterile  waste.  It  was  famed  for 
its  wine  and  its  large-sized  clusters  of  grapes. 

The  chief  river,  and  from  which  the  country  derived  its  name,  was  the  Mar- 
nus,  now  the  Murghab  or  Meru-Rud,  rising  in  the  Monies  Sartpht,  and  falling 
into  the  Oxus.  The  capital  city  was  Anlwchia  Margiana,  built  by  Antiochus 
Soter  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  city  named  Alexandrea,  which  bad  been  founded 
by  Alexander,  but  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  It  was  situated  in  a  pleasing 
and  fertile  district,  on  the  banks  of  the  Margus,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  Here 
the  Romans,  taken  from  Crassus's  army,  were  placed.  It  is  now,  according  to 
Manncrt  and  Droysen,  Meru-Rud  or  Maxtrutschak ;  but  more  probably,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Mawn  or  Schah  Djthan.  Besides  this  place  we  may  mention 
Nuaa,  to  the  west  The  adjacent  country  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  native 
district  of  the  famous  Nisatfn  horses  of  Media,  to  which  latter  country  the  breed 
would  seem  to  have  been  transferred  by  the  Median  kings. 

■ 

BACTRIA. 

I.  Bactria  or  Bactriana  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sogr- 
diana,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Oxus ; .  on  the 
west  by  Margiana,  on  the  south  and  east  by  Aria.  This 
country  was  one  of  considerable  extent,  partly  barren  and 
waste,  but  in  many  parts  of  great  fertility,  watered  by  the 
Oxus  and  its  tributaries,  and  peopled  by  a  brave  and  hardy 
race,  who  were  reckoned  among  the  best  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  Persia  after  Bactria  became  a  Persian  province.  It  answers 
now  to  the  modern  Balkh. 

II.  The  principal  river  was  the  Oxus,  now  the  Amoo  or  Ji- 
Hon  (p.  606),  among  the  tributaries  of  which  may  be  named, 
I  The  Darg-idus  or  Bactrus,  now  the  Balkh  or  Adirsia  Dschas. 
:i.  Tin-  Art  a  mis,  now  the  Dakash,  flowing  into,  3.  the  Zarias- 
pis,  now  probably  the  Zuhrab. 
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Places  in  Bactria. 

1.  Bactra,  the  capital  city,  situate  on  the  River  Bactru*,  and  now  Balkh. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  make  ita  earlier  name  to  havo  been  Zariaspa,  but  Arrian  and 
Ptolemy  more  correctly  distinguish  between  the  two  places.  2.  Zanaspa,  now 
probably  Hazarasp.  Burnes  is  in  favor  of  Schehr  Subz.  3.  Aornus,  next  to 
Bactra  the  most  important  city  of  the  land.  It  had  a  strong  and  lofty  citadel 
Mannert  errs  in  making  Aornus  the  citadel  of  Bactra.  Wilson  regards  the  name 
Aomua  as  of  Sanscrit  origin  {Axcarana),  and  meaning  «« an  inclosure"  or  "  stock- 
ade." 

History  of  Bactria. 

I.  Or  Bactria  little  is  known  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Macedonians  under 
Alexander.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the  Bactrians  paid  a  tribute  to 
that  monarch  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes  there 
were  Bactrians  in  the  army  which  he  led  against  Greece.  The  province  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  the  satraps  of  Persia  down  to  the  time  or  Darius  Co- 
domannus.  In  the  final  overthrow  of  that  king  by  Alexander  at  the  batUe  of 
Arbela,  there  was  a  body  of  Bactrians  in  his  service,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria. 

II.  After  the  conquest  of  Bactria  by  Alexander,  he  built  a  city,  which  he  gave 
to  his  Greek  mercenaries,  and  to  such  of  the  Macedonians  as  were  unfit,  from 
age  or  wounds,  for  longer  service.  Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  col- 
ony of  Bactria,  to  which  volunteers  from  the  neighboring  countries  were  ad- 
mitted. Tbia,  however,  was  not  the  earliest  settlement  of  Greeks  in  Bactria ; 
for  the  first  Darius  transported  thither  a  number  of  Greeks  from  Barce,  in  Af- 
rica ;  and  the  Branchidae  also,  from  Ionia,  were  planted  here  by  Xerxes.  • 

III  From  the  death  of  Alexander,  323  B.C.,  to  B.C.  255,  Bactria  formed  part 
of  the  possessions  of  Seleucus  and  his  successors,  and  was  governed  by  lieu- 
tenants. About  the  last-mentioned  date,  Theodotus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
II.  of  Syria,  assumed  the  government,  and  founded  an  empire  which  lasted  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  names  and 
numbers  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria  during  this  period.  The  most  correct 
list  is  that  which  has  been  given  by  Bayer,  in  his  "  Htttoria  Regni  Gracorum 
Bactrtani,"  Petropol ,  *738- 

80GDI  AN  A. 

Sogdiana  lay  between  the  upper  Oxus  and  the  upper  lax- 
artes,  by  which  latter  river  it  was  separated  from  Central  Asia. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Scythia  and  the  Oxii  Monies, 
and  on  tho  east  by  the  Monies  Comedo;.  It  comprised  the 
greater  part  of  the  modern  Turkestan,  and  also  the  kingdom 
of  Bukhara,  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  latter  of  which  is 
still  called  Sogd,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  paradises 
of  the  East. 

The  river '  Iaxartts,  now  the  Sir,  has  already  been  described  (p.  606).  Among 
its  tributaries  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The  Demut,  now  Marghindn.  2.  The  Bos- 
catit,  now  the  Fertan.  Among  the  cities,  of  which  there  are  many  in  this  coun- 
try, the  following  deserve  notice :  1.  Maracanda,  less  correctly  Paracanda,  now 
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Samarcand,  on  the  River  Polytimetus,  now  the  Sogd.  2.  Cyresehata,  the  last 
city  of  Cyrus's  dominions  in  this  quarter,  situate  to  the  northeast  of  the  former, 
in  the  mountains  about  the  Iaxartes.  It  was  built  by  Cyrus,  and  had  a  strong 
citadel.  Alexander  destroyed  the  place,  but  It  was  afterward  rebuilt.  3.  Gaza, 
between  the  preceding  and  AUzandrea  Ultima.  It  was  plundered  and  destroyed 
by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander.  4.  AUzandrea  Ultima  ('A?*{dv6peia  kaxaTn),  on 
the  Iaxartes,  founded  by  Alexander  as  a  protection  for  his  dominions  in  this 
quarter  against  the  neighboring  barbarians,  and  peopled  with  Grecian  auxilia- 
ries and  worn-out  Macedonian  veterans.  It  stood  near  the  modern  Kkodjend. 
5.  AUzandrea  Oziana,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Oxus, 
near  the  spot  where  the  modern  Karschi  stands. 

The  rude  and,  for  the  most  part,  free  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Iaxartes  and 
Oxus,  and  in  the  mountains  between  those  streams,  were  divided  into  two  races. 
The  Daha  or  Daa,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Oxus,  and  in  the  desert  toward 
the  Caspian  Sea,  were  Tartar  tribes,  Turkomans,  dtc.  The  Massageta  and 
Saca,  in  the  cast,  occupied,  the  former  the  country  of  the  Kirgitk  Tartars,  the 
latter  Little  Bukhana,  dec.  The  Sacas  were  nomads,  and  the  ancestors,  probably, 
of  the  modern  Afghan*.  The  Persians  appear  to  have  given  the  name  of  Sara 
to  all  races  of  Tartar  origin,  and  that  of  Massageta  to  those  of  Mongol  origin. 

(B.)   SOUTHEASTERN  ASIA. 
INDIA. 

I.  India  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Scythia  extra  Imaum 
and  part  of  Serica,  on  the  east  by  the  country  of  the  Since  and 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Mare  Erythraum,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Erythraum  and  Aria.  It  was  di- 
vided by  Ptolemy  the  geographer  into  two  great  parts,  namely, 
India  intra  Gangem,  or  India  west  of  the  Ganges,  and  India 
extra  Gangem,  or  India  east  of  the  Ganges.  Under  this  latter 
name  was  included  what  answers  now  not  only  to  the  remain- 
ing part  of  India,  but  also  Thibet,  the  Birman  Empire,  Ava, 
Sumatra,  Java,  &c. 

II.  Among  the  mountains  of  India  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The 
range  called  Paropamisus,  and  now  Hindu  Cush,  coming  in 
from  the  northwest,  and  separating  India  in  that  quarter  from 
Bactria.  2.  Emodi  Monies,  the  eastern  continuation  of  the 
preceding,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  Him  ma- 
tch. 3.  Imaus,  running  on  from  the  Emodi  Monies  into  the 
remote  east,  and  separating  India  from  Scythia.  It  is  now,  in 
part,  the  Himalaya  range  or  Himmaleh  Mountains. 

III.  Among  the  rivers  of  India  may  be  named,  1.  The  Indus 
(p.  605).  2.  The  Ganges  (p.  605).  3.  The  Mophis,  now  the 
Mhyc  or  Mahi,  flowing  into  the  Barygazenus  Sinus  or  Gulf 
of  Cambay.  4.  The  Namadus,  now  Ncrbuddah,  flowing  into 
the  same  gulf.    5.  The  Nanaguna,  now  the  Taptee,  flowing 
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into  the  same  gulf.  6.  The  Chabtris,  now  the  Cavery,  emp- 
tying into  the  Sinus  Gangeticus  or  Bay  of  Bengal.  7.  The 
Masolus,  to  the  north,  now  the  Krishnah  or  Kistnah.  8.  The 
Goaris,  now  the  Godavery.  9.  The  Mandas,  now  Mahanud- 
dy.  10.  The  Doanas,  now  Ava,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sinus  Gangeticus.  11.  The  Dorius,  now  Pegu.  12.  The 
Scrus,  now  Menam,  emptying  into  the  Sinus  Magnus  or 


India  how  par  known  to  the  Western  Nations. 

I.  Commerce  between  India  and  the  western  nations  of  Asia  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  from  the  earliest  historical  times.  This  trade  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Arabians,  who  brought  the  produce  of  India 
from  the  Malabar  coast  to  Hadramaut  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Arabia,  or  to 
Gerra  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  which  places  it  was  carried  by  means  of  cara- 
vans to  Petra,  where  it  was  purchased  by  Phoenician  merchants.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  Indian  articles  was  also  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf  up  the  Euphrates 
as  far  as  Cir cerium  or  Thaptacus,  and  thence  carried  across  the  Syrian  desert 
into  Phoenicia.  The  conquest  of  Iduma;a  by  David  gave  the  Jews  possession 
of  the  harbors  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  ships 
sailed  to  Opbir,  which  was  probably  an  emporium  of  the  African  and  Indian 
trade  in  Arabia. 

II.  The  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  respecting  India  previous  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  was  but  scanty,  being  confined  to  the  parts  west  of  the 
Ganges.  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  merely  relate  what  they  had  collected  from  the 
Persians,  whose  monarch,  Darius  Hystaspis,  had  penetrated  into  the  Panjab; 
such  are  the  descriptions  of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  that  country,  its  fine  wools, 
the  bold  and  strong  dogs  of  the  Panjab,  the  crocodiles  of  the  Indus,  &c. 

III.  The  expedition  of  Alexander  into  India  first  gave  the  Greeks  a  correct 
idea  of  the  western  parts  of  that  country.  Alexander  did  not  advance  farther 
than  the  Hyphasit ;  but  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Indus  to  the  ocean,  and 
afterward  sent  Nearchus  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  far  as  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Panjab  was  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion, 
by  many  independent  nations,  who  were  as  distinguished  for  their  courage  as 
their  descendants  the  Rajpoots. 

IV.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seleucus  made  war  against  Sandracottus, 
king  of  the  Prasii,  a  powerful  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  was  the  first 
Greek  who  advanced  as  far  as  that  river.  This  Sandracottus  is  probably  the 
Chandragupta  of  the  Hindus.  Megaslhenes,  and  after  him  Daimachus,  embas- 
sadors of  the  Syrian  monarchs,  resided  for  many  years  at  Pahbothra,  the  capital 
of  the  Prasii,  which  stood,  probably,  near  the  modern  Patna.  From  the  work 
which  Megasthencs  wrote  on  India,  later  writers,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire,  such  as  Strabo  and  Arrian,  appear  to  have  derived  their  principal  knowl- 
edge of  the  country. 

V.  The  knowledge  which  the  Romans  possessed  of  India  beyond  Cap«  Co- 
morin  was  exceedingly  vague  and  defective.  Strabo  describes  the  Ganges  as 
flowing  into  the  sea  by  one  mouth  ;  and  though  Pliny  gives  a  long  list  of  Indian 
nations,  which  had  not  previously  been  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman 
writer,  we  have  no  satisfactory  account  of  any  part  of  India  except  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  western  coast  by  Arrian.  Ptolemy,  who  lived  about  one  hundred 
years  later  than  Pliny,  gives  us  the  names  of  many  towns  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  the  earliest  writer  who  attempts  to  describe 
the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges  ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  determ- 
ining the  position  of  any  of  the  places  enumerated  by  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  error  he  made  in  the  form  of  the  peninsula,  which,  according  to  him, 
stretched  in  its  length  from  west  to  east  instead  of  from  north  to  south.  Ptol- 
emy  appears  to  have  derived  his  information  from  the  Alexandrine  merchants, 
who  only  sailed  to  the  Malabar  coast,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  any  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  and  still  less  of  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Ganges. 

From  what  has  been  remarked,  our  notice  of  places  in  India  must  of  necessity 
t>e  a  very  brief  one.    In  giving  them,  we  shall  follow  the  two  main  divisions. 

Places  in  India  intra  Ganoem. 

1.  Nagara,  on  the  northwestern  frontier,  now  Nagar.  It  was  also  called  by 
the  Greeks  JVyxa  and  Dtonysopoli*.  2.  Taxila,  to  the  northeast,  the  residence 
of  King  Taxiles  when  Alexander  invaded  India.  Some  make  it  answer  to  the 
modern  Attock,  but  incorrectly.  3.  Casptra,  to  the  northeast,  the  capital  of  the 
Caspirai,  whose  country  answered  to  a  part  of  Caschmire.  4.  Buciphala,  on  the 
Hydaspes,  founded  by  Alexander  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  Bucephalus  died 
of  old  age.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  modern  village  of  .Hung.  5.  Nicety, 
on  the  same  river,  and  opposite  Bucephala.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  here  over  Porus.  The  ruins  are  probably  those 
at  Udinagur.  6.  AUxandri  Arpt,  altars,  twelve  in  number,  erected  by  Alexan- 
der on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  to  mark  the  limit  of  his  progress  eastward 
7.  Mallorum  Metropolis,  the  capital  of  the  Mailt,  a  people  with  whom  Alexander 
came  into  contact  when  descending  the  Indus.  It  answers  probably  to  the  mod- 
ern Moultan.  The  Oxydracee  were  lower  down  the  river,  at  the  attack  on  whose 
capital,  probably  the  modern  Outch,  Alexander  endangered  bis  life.  8.  Pattdla. 
in  the  island  or  delta  of  Paitalene,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Its  site  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  modern  Taita.  The  country  from  Patialene  upward,  along  both 
banks  of  the  Indus,  was  called  Indostythta,  from  the  Scythian  tribes  which  had 
settled  there  aAcr  they  had  overthrown  the  Bactrian  empire.  The  Sinus  Can/hi 
or  Innus,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  We  then 
come  to  the  peninsula  of  Lariee,  now  Guzcral,  the  gulf  below  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  coast  below  this  was  called  Dachmabades,  from  da- 
chanos,  u  south,*'  the  Sanscrit  dakschma,  whence  is  derived  the  modern  name 
Dec  can. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  passing  by  Taprobane,  now  Ceylon,  which 
will  be  considered  along  with  the  other  Indian  isles,  we  may  name,  1.  Colchi, 
now  Collatoor,  with  the  Cory  I*romonlorium  near  it,  now  Ramanan  Khor,  and 
whence  comes  the  modern  name  Coromandel  given  to  the  whole  coast.  Inland 
was  the  kingdom  of  Pandion,  famed  for  its  pearl  trade.  The  Sinus  Agancus 
is  now  Palk"s  Bay.  2.  Malanga,  now  Madras.  3.  Maltarpha,  now  Maliapur. 
•t.  M.rsntta,  a  district  famed  for  its  diamond  mines.  Above,  on  the  coast,  were 
the  CahngtT^  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  modern  city  of  Colin- 
capatam  6.  Gangr,  the  capital  of  the  Gangarida,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
fiangcs,  near  its  mouth,  and  a  great  mart  for  cotton  stuffs,  nard,  Chinese  wares, 
«Stc.  Above  the  Gangarida;  wero  the  Prasii,  whose  capital  was  Palibothr*  (in 
Sanscrit  Patahputra),  the  residence  of  Sandracottus.    The  position  of  this  city 
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has  been  much  disputed.  Robinson  places  it  at  Allahabad,  but  Rennel,  more 
correctly,  in  the  neighborhood  of  J»a/iui,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  S<me,  the  ancient  Sonus  or  Erannaboas. 

Places  in  India  extra  Gangem. 

India  beyond  the  Ganges  was  very  little  known.  What  was  called  the  island 
of  Ckryte  corresponds  to  the  modern  kingdom  of  Ava ;  and  the  Aurea  Chcrsonc- 
sus,  either  to  Malacca,  as  D'Anville,  Rennel,  and  Mannert  think,  or  to  the  south-  ( 
ern  part  of  Pegu,  as  Gosselin  and  some  others  maintain.  We  may  name,  be- 
sides, 1.  Pentdpolis,  to  the  south  of  the  modern  Candel.  2.  Tacoianna,  now 
Arractn.  3.  Tamala,  a  trading-place  on  the  western  coast  of  Pegu,  now  Barb- 
ban.  4.  Btrobc,  near  the  modern  Tavay,  in  Stam.  5.  Tacola,  in  the  Aurca  Cher- 
sonesus.  6.  Sabanna,  a  trading-place,  near  the  modern  Tantan  Vclha.  7.  Ba- 
longa,  on  the  eastern  coast,  a  noted  place  for  pirates.  8.  Cortatha,  capital  of 
the  Daoni. 

*  * 

Islands  of  India. 

I.  Taprobant,  now  Ceylon.  Ptolemy  says  it  was  also  called  Salice,  and  that 
this  last  was  the  native  denomination  of  the  island.  In  Sanscrit  writings  it 
is  called  Lunka,  "  holy"  or  "  resplendent in  the  Singalese  annals,  Sinhala- 
dwtpa,  or  » the  island  of  lions."  The  Arabs  name  it  Screndtb,  which  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  genuine  name  ;  and.  the  Portuguese,  Selan,  whence  our  Ceylon. 

II.  Jabadu  Insula,  now  Java.  The  ancient  name  signified,  according  to  Ptol- 
emy, "  Barley  Island,"  in  consequence  of  its  great  fertility  in  this  species  of 
grain.    The  same  writer  says  that  it  also  yielded  gold. 

III.  Salyrorutn  Insula  Ires,  now  Borneo,  Palawan,  and  Celebes.    Ptolemy  says 
the  inhabitants  had  the  form  of  Satyrs,  whence  the  name  of  the  islands. 

IV.  MamoUt  Insula  decern,  now  the  Philippine  islands,  named  from  then-  in- 
habitants the  Maniola,  who  were  anthropophagous. 

SIN  JL 

The  country  of  the  Sin®,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Scrica,  on  the  west  by  India,  and  on  the  east 
by  unknown  regions.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  Cambodia, 
Cochin-China,  &o.  Even  in  these  early  periods,  entrance  into 
the  country  was  forbidden  to  foreigners,  so  that  Ptolemy  only 
knew  of  their  chief  place,  Acadara,  probably  the  modern  Lao. 

There  was  also  another  nation  named  Sina:,  to  the  east  of 
Serica,  who  were  probably  settled  in  Shen-si,  the  most  west- 
erly province  of  China,  immediately  adjoining  the  great  wall. 
In  this  province  was  a  kingdom  called  Tsin,  which  probably 
gave  name  to  these  SiiUB. 

2.  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

S  ARM  ATI  A  ASIATIC  A. 

Sarmatia  Asiatica  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cim- 
merian  Bosporus,  the  Palus  Maotis,  and  the  River  Tanais  or 
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Don,  which  last  separated  it  from  Sarmatia  Europea,  already 
described  (p.  235) ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  Euxine  ;  on  the 
south  by  the  range  of  Caucasus,  separating  it  from  Colchis, 
Iberia,  and  Albania  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian,  the  lower 
part  of  the  Rha  or  Wolga,  and  Scythia  intra  Imaum  ;  and  on 
the  north  by  a  Terra  Incognita.  The  country  was,  for  the 
most  part,  cither  mountainous,  or  else  consisted  of  broad  steppe- 
lands,  over  which  roamed  numerous  nomadic  tribes.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Palus  Maotis 
were  of  more  settled  habits,  and  supported  themselves  by  agri- 
culture and  fishing. 

■ 

Principal  Tribes. 

Basilic  <ti  Sarmdta  (BaetXtnaioi  Zapudrat),  around  the  sources  of  the  Rka,  and 
the  same,  probably,  with  the  Royal  Scythians  of  Herodotus.  S.  Hippophdgi,  or 
feeders  on  horse-flesh,  to  the  east.  3.  Phihtrophagit  or  feeders  on  fir-cones,  to 
the  east  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Rha.  4.  Penerbidi,  a  powerful  tribe  on  the 
Tanais,  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Palus  Maotis  5.  Siraceni  or  Siraa, 
another  powerful  nation,  who  sent  to  King  Pharnaces  twenty  thousand  horse  as 
auxiliaries.  Their  capital  was  Uspe,  and  they  are  probably  still  represented  by 
the  Circassians,  who  fled  before  the  Alans  and  Huns  into  the  fastnesses  of  Cau- 
casus. 6.  Aorsi,  a  still  more  important  nation,  the  Adorn  of  Tacitus.  In  Sira- 
bo's  time  they  roved  in  the  more  northern  parts  near  the  Don.  They  resided 
originally  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  had  in  their  hands  the 
whole  of  the  transit  trade  in  Indian  and  Babylonian  wares,  which  they  conveyed 
westward  on  camels  to  the  Palus  Mentis,  after  receiving  them  from  the  Bactrian 
and  Indian  merchants,  who  brought  them  down  the  Ozus  and  Iaxartes.  7.  Madia, 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Palus  Maotis.  They  were  subdivided  into  nu- 
merous small  tribes.  8.  Achat,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  fabled 
to  have  been  descended  from  a  band  of  Achat  who  settled  here  after  the  Trojan 
war.  9.  Hcmbchi,  to  the  east  of  the  former,  fabled  to  be  the  descendants  of  a 
band  of  Spartans,  left  behind  hero  by  the  Argonauts. 

Places  in  Sarmatia  Asiatic  a. 

1.  Pity  us,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  near  its  northeastern  extremity,  and 
of  Grecian  origin.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Hcniochi,  but  afterward  rebuilt,  and 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  an  important  frontier  city.  2.  Smda,  a  commercial 
place  on  the  Bosporus,  belonging  to  the  Stndi  or  SindieL  3.  Gorgippia,  inland, 
the  capital  of  the  Smdi.  4.  Phanagdria,  to  the  north,  on  the  Bosporus,  a  flour- 
ishing commercial  city,  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  opposite  to  Panticapaum 
in  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  It  became  subsequently  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bosporus,  and  the  staple-place  of  all  the  wares  brought  down  the  Palus  Mao- 
its  for  the  people  of  Caucasus.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  sixth  century  by  the 
Huns.  5.  Tanais,  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the 
River  Tanais,  and  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Palus  Maotis.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  became  a  great  mart  for  all  the  surrounding  tribes, 
who  here  exchanged  peltries  and  slaves  for  wine,  clothing,  dec.  It  fell  at  kst 
under  the  sway  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  and  on  attempting  subsequently  to 
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free  itself  from  the  yoke,  was  destroyed  by  Polemo,  the  contemporary  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius.    It  was  afterward  rebuilt,.but  never  attained  to  its  former 

prosperity. 

COLCHIS. 

Colchis  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  of  Caucasus, 
on  the  south  by  Armenia,  on  the  east  by  Iberia,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Euxine.  It  comprised  not  only  the  modern  Min- 
grelia,  but  also  a  part  of  Imireti.  The  country  was  veTy 
fertile,  and  abounded  in  timber  well  adapted  for  ship  building, 
in  various  kinds  of  fruits,  and  in  flax.  The  inhabitants  were 
famed  for  their  linen  manufactures,  which  formed  a  considera- 
ble article  of  export.  The  name  of  Colchis  appears  in  the  early 
legends  of  the  Greeks  as  connected  with  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medea. 

Inhabitants,  Places,  &o. 

1.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Colchi  were  originally  from  Egypt,  and  formed 
part  of  the  army  with  which  Scsostris  invaded  Scythia.  The  curled  hair  and 
swarthy  complexion,  however,  on  which  the  historian  relies  principally  in  sup- 
port of  his  position,  no  longer  exist  in  modern  Mingrelia.  Ritter,  with  much 
more  probability,  deduces  the  origin  of  the  Colchi  from  India.  Numerous  petty 
tribes  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers,  forming  in  the  aggregate  the 
Colchian  nation.  Of  these  the  Lazt  may  be  mentioned  here,  since  their  name 
waa  afterward  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  Colchians  in  general,  and  from 
them  are  supposed  to  be  descended  the  modern  Lazes,  in  Lazestan. 

2.  The  chief  river  of  Colchis  was  the  Phasis,  already  mentioned  (p.  606) 
Among  the  more  important  cities  were,  1.  Diotcurias,  on  the  coast,  an  old  Mi- 
lesian colony,  and  the  centre  of  traffic  with  the  neighboring  tribes.  Under  the 
Romans  it  took  the  name  of  Sebastopolis.  2.  Sarapana,  to  the  southeast,  a 
strong  fortress,  in  a  narrow  pass  on  the  confines  of  Iberia,  through  which  flowed 
the  Phasis.  It  is  now  Scharapam.  3.  Phasis,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  River 
Phasis,  near  its  mouth,  and  founded  by  the  Milesians.  It  was  afterward  incor- 
porated in  Pontus.  4.  jEa,  inland,  the  fabled  residence  of  King  ^Eetes,  father  of 
Medea.  It  was  said  to  have  been  situate  on  the  River  Phasis,  and  was  sought 
to  be  identified  with  the  later  Male.  5.  Archaopolis,  the  later  capital  of  the  whole 
country,  in  the  fertile  and  very  populous  district  of  Muehiresis,  on  the  confines 
of  Iberia.  It  was  situate  on  u  steep  rock,  accessible  only  on  one  side,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis.  6.  Cutatmum.  a  frontier  fortress  on  the  Phasis,  now  Keki- 
tais,  capital  of  the  modern  Imireti. 

IBERIA. 

Iberia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caucasus,  on  the  south 
by  Armenia,  on  the  west  by  Colchis,  and  on  the  east  by  Al- 
bania. It  answers  nearly  to  the  present  Georgia.  The  an- 
cient writers  describe  the  country  as  extremely  fertile,  well 
peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  as  having  made  some  progress  in 
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civilization.  The  central  part  was  a  plain,  watered  by  the 
River  Cyrus  and  its  branches.  Lucullus  and  Pompey  first 
carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Iberia.  Eutropius  says  that  the 
King  of  Iberia  paid  homage  to  Trajan,  who  at  the  same  time 
gave  a  king  to  the  neighboring  country  of  Albania. 

Places  in  Iberia. 

I.  Harmoziea,  on  the  River  Cyrus,  near  the  modern  Digoli.  2.  Scvm&ra,  on 
the  Rivtr  Aragus,  now  Samthauro,  near  Teflis.  3.  Jurotipaach  ('lovpoeircadx),  a 
strong  fortress,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aragus,  and  commanding  the  pass  called 
Pyla  Caucasia  (less  correctly  Pyla  Caspia)  leading  through  the  range  of  Cau- 
casus from  the  modern  Mosdok  to  Teflis.  It  is  a  narrow  valley  of  four  days' 
journey.  Pliny  calls  the  pass  an  enormous  work  of  nature,  which  has  cut  a  long 
opening  among  the  rocks,  that  an  iron  gate  would  he  almost  sufficient  to  close. 
The  pass  is  now  called  Dartd. 

ALBANIA. 

Albania  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caucasus,  on  the 
cast  by  the  Caspian,  on  the  west  by  Iberia,  and  on  the  south 
by  Armenia.  It  answers  now  to  Daghestan  and  Lazestan. 
The  Romans  were  best  acquainted  with  the  southern  part, 
which  Strabo  describes  as  a  kind  of  paradise,  and  in  fertility 
and  mildness  of  climate  gives  it  the  preference  to  Egypt.  Tra- 
jan's expeditions  made  the  northern  and  mountainous  part  bet- 
ter known. 

Inhabitants,  Places,  &c. 

1.  Albania  evidently  derives  its  name  from  its  mountainous  character  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts„the  root  of  the  terra  being  the  Celtic  Alph  or  Alb  (p. 
158).  The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  of  Scythian  origin,  probably  a  branch 
of  the  Mas  sag  eta,  and  the  progenitors  of  the  European  Alam. 

2.  Among  the  places  in  Albania  we  may  name,  1.  Galara,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus,  near  the  naphtha  sources  of  the 
modern  Baku.  2.  Albana,  on  the  coast,  north  of  the  River  Albanus.  3.  Ca- 
mechia,  now  Shamachia,  in  the  modern  Schinoan.  4.  Chabaia  or  Cabalaca,  near 
the  Albanian  pass,  or  PyU  Albama.  This,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  is 
now  the  pass  of  Dcrbtnd,  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian.  It  seems  more  cor- 
rect, however,  to  make  it  a  defile  passing  through  the  territory  of  Ooma-Kk**, 
along  the  frontier  of  Daghestan. 

8CVTHIA. 

I.  Tub  term  Scythia  was  originally  given  to  a  part  of  Europe,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  restricted  to  that  country.  This  Scythia  was,  according  to  Herodotus, 
a  square,  of  which  each  side  measured  four  thousand  stadia,  one  side  being  two 
thousand  stadia  from  the  Ister  to  the  Borystkcnes,  and  two  thousand  from  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Palus  Maoris,  both  measurements  being  along  the  coast ; 
and  another  side  being  four  thousand  stadia,  measured  from  the  Kuxine  to  the 
Melancklam.    There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  boundaries  of 
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the  Scythia  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  to  hare  com- 
prised the  southeastern  part  of  Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  Tanaia  or  Don. 

II.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  these  Scythians  ;  but  the 
statement  which  Herodotus  considered  the  most  probable  ascribed  to  them  an 
Asiatic  origin.  According  to  this  account,  they  were  driven  from  their  settle- 
ments to  the  north  of  the  Araxes  by  the  Massageta?,  and,  after  crossing  that 
river,  descended  into  Europe,  and  drove  out  the  Cimmerians  from  the  country 
which  was  afterward  called  Scythia.  The  date  of  their  migration  into  Europe 
may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  the  irruption  of  the  Cimmerians 
into  Lydia  in  the  reign  of  Ardys  (about  B.C.  640)  was  the  immediate  consequence 
of  their  defeat  by  the  Scythians. 

III.  The  Scythians  seem  to  have  been  a  Mongolian  people  from  the  descrip- 
tion which  Hippocrates  gives  of  their  appearance,  and  Herodotus  of  their  cus- 
toms and  habits.  Hippocrates  speaks  of  their  gross  and  bloated  bodies,  their 
joints  buried  in  fat,  their  swollen  bellies,  and  their  scanty  growth  of  hair.  They 
were  divided,  as  the  Mongols  have  always  been,  into  various  hordes,  which  were 
all,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  dependent  on  the  horde  of  the  Royal  Scythians, 
who  dwelt  above  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  general  and  genuine  name  of  tho 
Scythians  is  said  to  have  been  Scoloti ;  the  name  of  Scytha  (S*t'0a<),  or  Scythi- 
ans, was  given  to  them  by  the  Greeks. 

IV.  The  only  two  important  events  in  the  history  of  Scythia  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  are,  1.  The  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians  in  the  reign  of  Cy- 
axares  (B.C.  635-595),  and  their  conquest  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  which  they  held  for  twenty-eight  years  ;  and,  2.  The  invasion  of  Scythia 
by  Darius  Hystaspis,  in  which  the  Persians  were  unsuccessful. 

V.  In  subsequent  times  the  Scythians  lost  all  their  power.  The  Gets?  con- 
quered a  great  portion  of  the  west  of  their  country,  and  the  Sauromatte  pressed 
upon  them  from  the  east.  The  latter  of  these  eventually  obtained  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  Scythia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Sarmatia  to  the  whole 
country.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Scythians  had  become  extinct  as  a  people  ; 
their  place  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  and  the  Scythian 
name  was  confined  to  the  most  remote  and  unknown  tribes  of  the  north 

VI.  The  name  of  Scythia  began  to  be  applied  to  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  in 
the  Macedonian  period.  Herodotus  distinctly  separates  from  Scythia  all  na- 
tions cast  of  the  Tanais,  such  as  the  Thyaaageta,  Iaacdonea,  &c,  and  this  fixed 
use  of  the  word  still  subsisted  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquest  of  Asia. 
But  when  the  Macedonians  found  on  the  Iaxartca  nations  resembling  the  Scyth- 
ians, they  gave  the  name  of  Scythia  to  this  part  of  Asia,  and  thus  an  Asiatic 
Scythia  was  supposed  lying  to  the  cast  of  the  true  one  This  is  the  Scythia 
Proper  of  Strabo,  as  the  ancient  Scythia  had  in  his  time  become  Sarmatia. 

VII.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  tho  n..  of  Scythia  was  given  to  the  country 
between  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Scrica.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Hyr- 
cama,  Mariana,  Sogdiana,  and  Indta.  Its  limits  to  the  north  were  undefined. 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Imaus.  now  Altai  and  Chaltai,  a  range  of 
mountains  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  Himalaya.  The  west- 
ern part  was  called  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  and  the  eastern  Scythta  extra  Imaum. 

8ERICA. 

I.  Serica  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  on  the  east  by 
the  Sina,  on  the  north  by  a  Terra  Incognita,  and  on  the  south  by  India  extra 
Gangcm.    It  comprised,  therefore,  the  modern  Bueharia,  Kotschotei,  and  a  part 
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of  northwestern  China.  It  is  described  by  the  ancient  writers  as  surrounded 
and  traversed  by  mountains,  as,  for  instance,  the  Monies  Auzacii,  a  part  of  the 
chain  of  Altai,  on  the  north  ;  the  Monies  Asmirai,  the  western  part  of  the  modern 
Da-  Uri  chain,  in  the  central  parts ;  and  the  Monies  Carts,  now  a  part  of  the 
Khar  a  range,  and  likewise  Mount  Ottorocorras,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Emu- 
di  Monies,  in  the  south.  The  principal  rivers  were,  1.  The  (Echardes,  probably 
the  modern  SeUngu;  and,  2.  The  Bautes  or  Bautisus,  now  the  Hoang-Ho. 

II.  Seriea  means  the  land  of  the  Seres  ;  the  appellation  Seres,  however,  was 
not  the  native  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  one  given  them  from 
the  silk,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  their  country  was  famous  among  the 
western  nations,  and  which  formed  their  great  article  of  export.  The  root  of 
the  term  is  the  Greek  word  oijp,  "  a  silk-worm,"  itself  probably  of  Oriental 
origin.  The  introduction  of  the  culture  of  silk  into  Europe  did  not  take  place 
until  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  when  some  eggs  of  the  silk-worm 
were  brought  to  Constantinople  by  two  monks,  who  also  furnished  the  requisite 
information  for  the  mode  of  manufacturing  silk. 

III.  The  principal  nation  in  Serica  was  the  Isseddnes,  whose  capital  was 
Sera,  which  Mannert  makes  identical  with  Stngan,  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
S hen  st    Heeren,  however,  declares  in  favor  of  Pekin. 


AFRICA. 

1.  Name. 

I.  The  name  Africa  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Romans,  who  gave  this  appellation  originally  to  the  country 
around  Carthage,  the  first  part  of  the  continent  with  which 
they  became  acquainted,  and  the  term  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  small  Carthaginian  district  on  the  northern  coast. 
Hence,  even  when  the  name  had  become  applied  to  the  whole 
continent,  there  still  remained,  in  Roman  geography,  the  dis- 
trict of  A  frica  Propria,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  Tunis  and  part  of  Tripoli. 

II.  The  Greek  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  always  call  the 
continent  of  Africa  by  the  name  of  Libya  (j)  At6vr/),  an  appel- 
lation often  employed  in  this  same  sense  by  the  Roman  poets ; 
whereas  the  Roman  prose  writers,  when  they  make  use  of  the 
term  Libya,  merely  mean  by  it  tho  region  extending  along  the 
mast  from  the  Syrtis  Major  to  Egypt,  and  stretching  inland 
to  the  desert. 

2.  Progressive  Geography. 
I   HKRonoTira,  the  earliest  extant  Greek  author  who  has  transmitted  to  us 
any  information  about  Africa,  has  given  a  proof  of  his  limited  acquaintance  with 
it  by  the  very  simple  division  which  ho  makes  of  its  inhabitants.    All  the  native 
tribes  in  the  northern  part  he  calls  by  the  general  name  of  Libyans,  and  those 
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in  the  south  ^Ethiopians.  Egypt,  according  to  his  system,  hardly  belongs  to 
Africa,  but  lies  like  an  isolated  slip  between  the  two  adjacent  continents.  He 
considered  Africa  as  terminating  north  of  the  equinoctial  line,  and  asserts  that 
it  is  surrounded  by  water  except  at  the  narrow  neck  now  called  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  One  reason  for  this  latter  belief  was  apparently  the  story  of  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa,  by  some  Phoenicians,  in  the  reign  and  by  the  orders  of 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  between  B.C.  610  and  694.  The  truth  of  this  story  is 
now  regarded  as  extremely  doubtful 

II.  Another  ancient  voyage,  somewhat  better  authenticated,  is  that  made  by 
the  Carthaginian  Hanno,  who  is  said  to  have  sailed  from  Carthage  through  the 
Straita  of  Gibraltar,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  present  empire  of  Morocco.  From  the  account  of  this 
voyage  which  has  come  down  to  us,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  passed  consid- 
erably to  the  south  of  the  Senegal  River,  but  hardly  further  than  the  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone.  The  period  of  this  voyage  is  uncertain  ;  it  was  probably  before 
B.C.  600. 

TO.  When  the  Greeks  were  settled  in  Egypt  under  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus 
(B.C.  323),  they  necessarily  became  better  acquainted  with  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  course  of  the  Nile  ;  and  from  this  epoch  we  may  date  the  extension  of  that 
trade  with  India,  by  which  the  products  of  the  great  Asiatic  peninsula  were 
more  generally  diffused  over  the  ancient  world.  One  of  the  most  curious  docu- 
ments with  respect  to  ancient  navigation  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  is  con- 
tained in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Arrian.  This  work,  which  was  probably  compiled  from  various  log-books  and 
journals,  may  be  assigned  to  about  the  time  of  Pliny  the  elder,  or  perhaps  to 
an  earlier  period.  The  extreme  south  point  mentioned  on  the  African  coast  is 
Rhapta,  probably  the  modern  Quiloa. 

IV.  From  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  the  Greek  geographer,  it  appears  that  the 
coast  of  western  Africa  was  known,  probably  through  the  navigation  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans,  as  far  as  to  11°  north  of  the  lino.  Whether  the  an- 
cient geographers  were  acquainted  with  the  countries  south  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  with  the  upper  part  of  the  River  Quorra,  commonly  called  the  Niger,  can 
not  be  determined  positively,  although  probability  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  this 
opinion.  The  story  related  by  Herodotus  concerning  the  young  Nasamonians 
is  entitled  to  great  respect,  because  there  are  real  facts  corresponding  to  the 
description  given  by  them  of  the  country  which  they  explored.  Besides,  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined  that  the  powerful  state  of  Carthage,  which  employed  so 
many  elephants  in  war,  and  carried  on  so  extensive  a  commerce,  could  be  al- 
together ignorant  of  the  countries  in  question. 

V.  When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  northern  Africa,  we  might  expect 
to  find  them  attempting,  according  to  their  usual  policy,  to  enlarge  their  empire 
or  their  influence  to  the  south ;  and  we  have,  in  fact,  in  Pliny,  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  Suetonius  Paullinus(A.D.  41)crossing  the  great  mountains  of  Atlas,  and 
going  some  distance  in  a  southern  direction.  In  Ptolemy,  also,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  a  Roman  officer,  named  Maternus,  who  set  out  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Tripoli,  and  went  a  four  months'  march  to  the  south,  which  must  have  brought 
him  into  the  latitude  of  Ttmbuctoo,  and  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  Tchad.  If 
the  story  be  true,  the  great  river,  called  by  modern  geographers  the  Niger, 
might  thus  have  been  known  to  the  Romans. 

3.  Mountains. 
1.  Mons  Atlas,  a  celebrated  range  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Africa.    It  is 
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divided  by  modem  geographers  into  two  leading  chains,  the  Greater  Allot,  ron- 
ning  through  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  as  far  south  as  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and 
the  Letter  Allot,  extending  from  Morocco  toward  the  northeast  to  the  northern 
coast.  The  native  name  of  these  mountains,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
was  Dynn,  and  the  chain  at  the  present  day  bears  among  the  Arabs  the  name 
of  Darah  or  Damn.  The  Romans  probably  knew  more  about  the  regions  of 
Atlas  than  we  do,  since  they  colonized  many  parts  of  it.  As  far,  however,  as 
we  can  collect,  it  was  only  the  highest  and  western  portion  of  the  range,  in  the 
present  kingdom  of  Morocco,  to  which  they  applied  the  name  of  Allot.  It  was 
here  that  the  fables  of  the  Greeks  placed  the  Titan  Atlas,  the  brother  of  Prome- 
theus, supporting  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  A  later  legend  made  him  to 
have  been  transformed  into  the  mountain  itself.  2.  Moniet  Luna  or  Mont  Lamtr 
(rd  rjjf  ZtAjvaf  opoc),  in  central  Africa,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  very  lofty 
and  snow-covered  mountain  range,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  two  large  lakes, 
from  which  the  Nile  took  its  rise.  This  locality  still  remains  undiscovered, 
and  is  called  at  the  present  day  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  <<  the  Mountains 


1.  Nilut,  or  the  Nile,  rising,  according  to  the  common  account,  in  the  Mount- 
ains of  the  Moon,  in  central  Africa.  It  appears,  from  the  most  recent  researches, 
that  the  stream  is  first  called  Bahr-cl-Abtad,  or  "the  White  River,"  and  flows 
in  a  northeastern  direction  to  15°  34'  N.  latitude,  where  it  receives,  on  its  right 
bank,  the  Abawi,  or  Bahr-cl-Azrek,  or  "  Blue  River,"  coming  from  Abyssinia. 
The  "White  River"  appears  to  have  been  the  true  NUe  of  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, but  in  modern  times  it  is  only  after  its  confluence  with  the  Abaun  that 
the  united  stream  is  known  as  the  Nile.  The  Abatei  is  the  Attajmt  of  the  an- 
cient geographers.  The  principal  affluents  after  this  are  the  Maleg,  apparently 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  the  Tacazzc  or  Albarrah,  the  ancient  Attaborat, 
both  on  the  right  from  Abyssinia.  From  its  junction  with  the  Tacazzc  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  the  Nile 
receives  no  more  tributaries.  An  account  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  Egypt.  2.  Niger  (Wytip),  called  by  the  Roman  writers  Nt- 
gnt,  and  by  modern  geographers  Niger,  a  great  river  of  central  Africa,  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  Quorra,  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  noraftof  jityac.,  or  M  Great  River"  of  Libya  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The 
name  Tiiyeip  first  occurs  in  Ptolemy,  who  speaks  also  of  another  river  which  he 
calls  the  Tetp  (Gir),  and  which  appears  to  be  the  Orn  Teymam  of  Durckhardt 
The  other  rivers  of  Africa  will  be  mentioned  under  their  respective  countries. 


of  the  Moon." 


> 


4.  Rivers. 


5.  Promontories. 


1.  Notium  Promontorium .  . 

2.  Hcsperium  Promontorium 

3.  Ryssadium  Promontorium 

4.  Arsinarium  Promontorium 

5.  Gannaria  Promontorium  . 

6.  Atlas  Major  


.  Cape  Roxo. 


.  Cape  Verd. 


.  Cape  Blanco, 
.  Cape  Corveiro. 
.  Cape  Nun. 


7.  Cotes  Promontorium    .  . 

8.  Abyla  Promontorium  .  . 


.  Cape  Boiador. 
.  Cape  Spartel. 


.  Cape  Ximiera. 
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9.  Russadir  Promontorium  .    .  .  Cape  de  Tres  Forcas 

10.  Metagonium  Promontorium  .  .  Cape  Honneinc  {?). 

11.  Apollinis  Promontorium  .  .  Cape  Mostagan. 

12.  Trelum  Promontorium .    .    ,  .  Cape  Sebba  Rus. 

13.  Hermaum  Promontorium  .    .  .  Cape  Bon. 

14.  Phycus  Promontorium ....  Cape  Sem. 

15.  Ardmata  Promontorium   .    .  .  Cape  Guardafui. 

16.  Prasum  Promontorium    .    .  .  Cape  del  Gado. 

Obs.  The  Notium  Promontorium  is  Hanno's  Ndrov  K^pof,  the  southernmost 
point  of  his  voyage.  D'Anville  makes  it  Cape  St.  Anna.  The  Hcsperium 
Promontorium  is  Hanno's  'Eoittpov  YLipac.  The  modern  name  of  the  Mctagon- 
tum  Promontorium  is  uncertain,  though  commonly  given  as  Cape  Honneine.  The 
Cotes  Promontorium  is  called  Ampclusta  by  Mela. 

*  • 

6.  Main  Divisions. 
Africa  will  bo  considered  by  us  under  the  following  main 
divisions,  beginning' from  the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  west:  1. 
Mauritania.  2.  Numidia.  3.  Africa  Propria.  4.  Regno 
Syrrica.  5.  Cyrenaicq,.  6.  Marmarica.  7.  JEgyptus.  8. 
jEthiopia.    9.  Libya  Interior. 

1.  MAURITANIA 

I.  Mauritania  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  the 
Mauri  or  Maurusii  (Mavpoi/oioi),  and  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean ,  on  the 
south  by  Gatulia,  and  on  the  east  by  Numidia,  from  which 
it  was  separated  originally  by  the  River  Molocath  or  Mulucha, 
the  modern  Mulwia  or  Mohalon.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the 
terra  Mauritania  indicated  a  country  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Morocco  and  Fez. 

II.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  namely,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  43,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made,  and  all  that  part  of  Numidia  which  lay  between  the 
Molocath  and  the  Ampsagas,  now  Wadi-al-Kebir,  was  added 
to  Mauritania,  which  latter  country  now  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  Mauritania  Tingitana,  deriving  its  name  from 
Tingis,  now  Tangier,  and  answering  to  Mauritania  Proper, 
and  Mauritania  Catsariensis,  being  the  new  portion  added  at 
the  expense  of  Numidia.  Mauritania  Coesariensis  was  after- 
ward subdivided  into  two  provinces :  the  western  part,  name- 
ly, retained  the  appellation  of  Cajsariensis ;  but  the  eastern 
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was  called  Mauritania  Sitifensis,  from  Sitifi,  now  Setif,  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  Numidia. 

Places  in  Mauritania. 

In  Mauritania  Tivgitana  we  have,  1.  Russadir,  now  Mclillah,  a  sea-port  and 
Roman  colony,  west  of  the  Molocath,  and  near  the  promontory  of  Russadir.  It 
was  the  only  mart  on  the  whole  coast  of  the  Metagonite.  2.  Ttngis,  to  the 
west,  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  now  Tangier.  It  received 
special  marks  of  favor  from  Augustus  Csesar,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  un- 
der Claudius,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  province.  3.  Zilis  or  Zclis,  a  lit- 
tle below  the  Cotes  Promontorium,  and  now  Arzdla.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  Augustus,  under  the  name  of  Julia  Constantia  Zdis,  and  placed  under 
the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  province  of  Batica  in  Spain.  4.  Linx  or  Lixus, 
thirty-two  Roman  miles  south  of  Zdis,  and  now  Larackc  or  El  Arauch.  It  was 
situate  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  must  not,  however,  be  confounded 
with  the  great  River  Lixus  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Hanno's  voyage,  the 
latter  being  probably  the  modern  St.  Cyprian,  the  former  the  Luecat.  5.  Banasa, 
a  Roman  colony,  called  Yalcntia,  fifty  Roman  miles  south  of  Lixus,  and  situate 
on  the  Subur,  now  the  Scboo.  6.  Sola,  fifty  mdes  south  of  the  Subur,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Sala.  It  was  the  southernmost  of  the  Roman  colonics 
in  this  quarter,  and  its  site,  still  marked  by  extensive  remains,  is  near  the 
modern  Salee.  The  coast  below  this  was  a  desert  waste.  Inland  we  may 
name  Volubdis,  to  the  east  of  Sala,  a  Roman  colony,  now  the  deserted  city  of 
Walilt. 

In  Mauritania  Casariensis  we  may  name,  \Jgdgilts,  on  the  coast,  near  the 
confines  of  Numidia,  and  in  what  was  subsequently  Mauritania  Sitifcnsis.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and  was  the  chief  mart  for  the 
neighboring  communities.  It  is  now  Jigcl  or  Gtgeri.  2.  Sold*,  to  the  west,  on 
the  coast,  now,  according  to  some,  Sckurfah ;  according  to  others,  Bovjayah. 
It  was  a  Roman  colony,  after  having  previously  been  the  eastern  frontier/for- 
tress of  Bocchus  and  of  Juba.  On  the  new  arrangement  of  the  provinces,  it  be- 
came the  westernmost  city  on  the  coast  of  Sitifensis.  Its  harbor  was  a  spa- 
cious one.  3.  Ieosium,  to  the  west,  on  the  coast,  a  Roman  colony,  and  present- 
ed by  Vespasian  with  the  Jus  Latinum.  The  ruins  are  now  called  Shershell. 
A  Julia  Casarca,  to  the  west,  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  originally  an  unimport- 
ant Phoenician  settlement,  named  Jol ;  at  a  later  period  the  residence  of  Boc- 
chus, and  afterward  of  Juba  II.,  who  called  it  Csesarea  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Claudius,  and  the  capital  of  the  province. 
Mannert,  Shaw,  and  others  make  its  ruins  those  at  Skerahell ;  they  are  to  be  . 
sought,  however,  near  the  modern  Tenez.  5.  Stga,  to  the  southwest,  on  the 
coast,  and  near  the  confines  of  Tingitana.  It  was  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  spacious  bay,  which  formed  its  harbor,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
royal  residence  of  Syphax,  king  of  the  Massasylii^  before  he  took  up  his  a!>ode 
at  Ctrta.  In  the  interior  we  may  mention  Sitifi,  southwest  of  Cirta,  an  im- 
portant city,  enlarged  by  the  Romans,  and  made  a  colony,  and  the  capital  of 
Mauritania  Sitifensis,  as  already  remarked.    It  is  now  Setif. 

• 

2.  NUMIDIA. 

Numidia  was  originally  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  domin- 
ions of  Carthage,  on  the  west  by  the  River  Molocath  or  31m- 
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lucha,  separating  it  from  Mauritania,  oh  the  south  by  Gcetu~ 
lio,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean.  When,  how- 
ever, the  new  arrangement  of  Mauritania  took  place,  and  the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  was  formed,  this  last,  being  of 
much  smaller  extent  than  the  original  kingdom,  reached  from 
the  River  Tusca,  now  the  Zain,  on  the  east,  to  the  Ampsagas, 
now  the  Wadi-al-Kebir,  on  the  west.  The  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia, therefore,  answered  to  the  modern  Algiers;  but  the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  merely  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Algiers. 

Inhabitants,  History,  &c. 

I.  The  Numidians  were  originally  a  nomadic  people,  their  country  abound- 
ing in  good  pastures,  and  hence  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Nomades 
(Ne/ju&r),  and  their  land  Nomadia  (XofiaMa),  whence  by  a  slight  change  came 
the  Latin  forms  Numida  and  Numidia.  This  name  of  Nomades  seems  to  have 
been  originally  applied  not  merely  to  tho  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which 
the  appellation  of  Numidia  was  afterward  restricted,  but  to  all  the  nomade 
tribes  of  northern  Africa.  When,  however,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
speak  of  the  Numidians,  the  term  is  usually  limited  to  the  two  great  tribes  of 
the  Massasylti  and  Massy  In,  the  former  of  whom  extended  along  the  northern 
part  of  Africa,  from  the  Molocath  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  east, 
and  the  latter  from  the  Ampsagas  to  the  territories  of  Carthage. 

II.  When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Numidians,  which  was 
during  the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Syphax  was  king  of  the  Massssylii, 
and  Gala  king  of  the  Massylii.  Gala  had  a  son  named  Masinissa,  who  possessed 
extraordinary  powers  both  of  mind  and  body.  He  was  brought  up  at  Carthage, 
and,  in  the  contest  with  the  Romans  in  Spain,  served  with  great  credit  against 
them,  but  having  been  subsequently  wronged  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  deprived 
by  tbem  of  his  dominions,  he  joined  himself  to  Scipio  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
in  Africa,  and  proved  of  essential  service  to  the  Romans.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  therefore,  he  obtained  as  a  recompense  all  the  domin- 
ions of  Syphax,  in  which  his  own  hereditary  ones  were  included,  together  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Masinissa  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  Numidia.  He  introduced  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  civilized  life,  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  supported  a  well-appointed 
army.    He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  B.C.  149. 

III.  Masinissa  was  succeeded  by  Micipsa,  his  eldest  son,  who  lived  to  B.C. 
1 18,  and  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  and 
his  nephew  Jugurtha.  Jugurtha,  however,  not  content  with  a  divided  sover- 
eignty, murdered  Hiempsal,  and  compelled  Adherbal  to  flee  to  Rome,  where  he 
appealed  to  the  senate  against  the  usurpation  of  his  cousin.  A  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans  against  Jugurtha  finally  ensued,  which  terminated,  after  various 
success,  in  the  capture  and  death  of  that  prince,  B.C.  106.  After  the  death  of 
Jugurtha  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Hiempsal  II., 
who  was  succeeded,  about  B.C.  50,  by  his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  civil  wars  against  Ca?sar.  On  the  death  of  Juba  I ,  B.C.  46,  Numidia  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  by  Caesar,  who  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  it  to  the  historian  Sallust. 
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Places  in  Numidia. 

I.  Thabrdca  or  Tabraca,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tusca,  and  the  frontier  town 

on  the  side  of  ZeugUana.  According  to  Ptolemy,  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and 
here  the  tyrant  Gildo  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  A  D.  398.  In  the  vicinity  were 
forests  thickly  inhabited  by  apes,  a  circumstance  to  which  Juvenal  alludes.  The 
ancient  name  may  still  be  traced  in  that  of  the  island  of  Tabarkah,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  2.  Hippo  Regtus,  to  the  west,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vbus,  now 
the  Zenati  It  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  became  subsequently  a 
Roman  colony,  and  a  place  of  great  importance.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Van- 
dals in  A  D.  430.  Hippo  is  well  known  as  the  see  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was 
called  Hippo  Regius  to  distinguish  it  from  Htppo  Zarytus,  in  Africa  Propria,  and 
from  its  being  a  favorite  place  of  residence  with  the  Numidian  kings.  The  ruins 
of  Hippo  are  near  the  modern  Bona.  3.  Rusicada,  to  the  west,  on  the  Sinus  01- 
cachiics,  or  Gulf  of  Stora,  and  regarded  as  the  port  of  Ctrta.  4.  Cullu,  to  the 
northwest,  famed  for  its  purple  dye,  and  therefore,  probably,  of  Phoenician  origin. 
The  ruins  are  at  a  place  called  Collo.  5  Vacca  or  Vaga,  a  large  and  important 
place,  south  of  Tabraca,  and  described  by  Sallust  as  the  chief  commercial  town 
in  Numidia.  It  was  destroyed  by  Mctcllus  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  but  afterward 
rebuilt  and  inhabited  by  Romans.  Justinian  fortified  the  place,  and  called  it 
Tneodoi  ias,  in  honor  of  his  wife.  It  coincides,  probably,  with  the  modern  Bcja 
or  Bedsja  fi  Sicca  Yencria,  to  the  south,  on  the  Bagradas.  It  was  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin,  and  the  appellation  Vcnerta  had  reference  to  its  containing  a  temple 
of  Venus,  who  was  worshipped  here  with  Phoenician  rites.  Its  site  corresponds 
with  the  modern  Kef.  7  Cirta,  the  chief  town  in  Numidia  toward  the  western 
frontier,  situate  on  a  high  rocky  peninsula,  about  forty-eight  miles  from  the  sea, 
ami  on  a  branch  of  the  Ampsagas,  now  called  the  Rummcl.  It  was  a  strong 
place,  and  the  royal  residence,  having  been  occupied  in  succession  by  Syphax, 
Masinissa.  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  land.  Julius  C«sar  subsequently  be- 
btowed  it  on  Sittius,  a  partisan  of  his,  and,  a  Roman  colony  being  established 
here,  the  city  now  received  the  appellation  of  Coloma  Julia,  or  Stttianorum  Co- 
loma At  a  later  day,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantino,  having  suffered 
much  on  account  of  its  fidelity  to  that  prince,  it  was  repaired  and  embellished 
by  him,  and  changed  its  name,  in  consequence,  to  Constantma,  which  it  retains 
to  the  present  day  8  Zama,  situate,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  to  the  south- 
east of  Sttifi,  and  answering  to  the  modern  Zamah.  Some,  less  correctly,  seek 
to  identify  it  with  the  modern  Zohann.  Near  Zama  was  fought  the  memorable 
hattlt  between  Seipio  and  Hannibal,  which  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war 
Zama  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the 
monarchs  of  Numidia  ;  hence  it  was  also  called  Zama  Rcgia-  9.  Tag  as  U,  south- 
west of  Vacca,  and  the  birth-place  of  St.  Augustine. 

3  AFRICA  PROPRIA. 

I.  By  Africa  Proj/ria,  culled  also  Africa  Vetus,  is  here 
meant  the  immediate  and  earlier  territory  of  Carthage,  before 
that  state  had  wrested  the  Regio  Syrtica  from  Cyrene.  It 
extended  from  the  River  Tusca  on  the  west,  to  the  Palus  Tri- 
tow's  and  the  Syrtis  Minor  on  the  south  and  southeast,  and 
corresponded,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Tunis.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  Roman  Province  of  Africa  extended  from  the  River 
Ampsagas  on  the  west,  to  the  Arab  Philcenorum,  or  "  Altars 
of  the  Phileeni,"  on  the  east,  and  embraced,  therefore,  not  only 
Africa  Propria,  but  also  Numidia  and  the  Regio  Syrtica. 

II.  Africa  Propria  was  divided  into  two  districts,  namely, 
Byzacium  and  Zcugitana,  the  former  in  the  south,  the  latter 
in  the  north.  The  whole  country  was  a  fertile  one,  but  By- 
zacium remarkably  so,  and  of  Byzacium  itself  the  most  pro- 
ductive part  was  a  region  called  Emporia,  forming  its  south- 
ernmost portion,  and  lying  around  the  Palus  Tritonis  and  Syr- 
tis  Minor.  This  last-mentioned  region  of  Emporia  was  pe- 
culiarly regarded  as  the  granary  of  Carthage,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned as  a  separate  district  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  appears 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  numerous  trading  places 
(iutropela)  contained  in  it,  and  whioh  were  probably  the  staple- 
towns  for  the  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  Byzacium  is 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Byzantes,  a  numerous 
tribe  of  Libyans  who  dwelt  in  it. 

III.  The  Carthaginian  dominions  reached  on  the  south  as  far 
as  the  land  was  fertile,  that  is,  to  the  Palus  Tritonis,  beyond 
which  the  agricultural  tribes  ceased  and  the  nomade  races  be- 
gan.  The  interior  of  the  country  was  every  where  filled  with 
Carthaginian  colonies,  which,  intermingling  with  the  native 
tribes,  gave  rise  to  a  mixed  but  civilized  race  called  Libyph&nx- 
ces. 

Places  in  Byzacium. 

1.  Byzacia  or  Byzactna,  the  capital  of  the  district,  on  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and 
the  same,  probably,  with  the  city  named  Mamma,  which  is  mentioned  by  Proco- 
pius.  It  appears  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Begkui.  The  Palus  Tritonis  lay 
to  the  southwest  of  this  place.  It  is  how  called  Shxbkah-el-Lowdiah.  In  the 
time  of  Scylax  this  lake  communicated  with  the  Syrtis  Minor  by  a  small  en- 
trance called  the  River  Triton.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  was  a  smaller  lake 
named  Libya  Palus.  The  appellation  Trttonta,  given  in  mythology  to  Minerva, 
is  erroneously  connected  by  some  with  the  name  of  the  Palus  Tntonts.  2.  Cap- 
sa,  to  the  north,  and  inland,  situate  in  a  fruitful  region,  but  surrounded  by  des- 
erts.  It  was  a  strong  place,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Libyan 
Hercules.  Jugurtba  kept  his  treasures  here.  It  is  now  Ca/sa.  3.  Thena,  on 
the  coast,  to  the  northeast,  with  the  island  of  Cerctna,  now  Chercara,  lying  op- 
posite. It  subsequently  became  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  name  of  JElia  Au- 
gusta Mtrcurialts.  It  is  now  Tainth.  4.  Acholla,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  coast, 
and  near  the  modern  Elalia.  6.  Thaprus,  to  the  north,  on  a  promontory,  and 
near  a  salt  lake.  It  was  a  strong  place,  and  became  known  from  Caisar's  vic- 
tory here  over  Scipio  and  Juba    The  ruins  are  at  Demass.    6.  Tunis  Hanni- 
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bahs,  close  by,  the  spot  whence  Hannibal  set  sail  when  fleeing  from  Africa 
7.  Ltptis  Parva  or  Minor,  on  the  coast,  to  the  northwest,  a  Phoenician  settle- 
ment, and  now  Lemta.  It  was  called  Parva  for  distinction'  sake  from  Levin 
Magna  in  the  Kegio  Syrtica.  8.  Hadrumctum  or  Adrumetum,  on  the  coast,  to 
the  northwest,  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  a  flourishing  commercial  city.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Trajan.  Its  walls  were  subsequently  demol- 
ished by  the  Vandals,  but  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  who  gave  the  city  the  name  of 
Jtutiniana.  At  a  still  later  day  it  took  the  name  of  Heraclea,  from  the  Emperor 
Hcraclius,  and  is,  therefore,  probably  now  represented  by  the  modern  Herela, 
and  not,  as  some  suppose,  by  Hamanut,  which  lies  more  to  the  north.  9.  Su- 
fetula,  in  tho  interior,  to  the  northeast  of  Capsa,  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  the  central  point  of  all  the  trading  routes  running  into  the  more  inland 
parts,  now  Sfailla. 

Places  in  Zeugitana. 

I.  Neapolis,  on  the  coast,  to  the  north  of  Hadrumctum,  and  an  old  Phoenician 
settlement.  It  became  subsequently  a  Roman  colony.  The  modern  Nabal  rep- 
resents only  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient  city,  the  greater  part  having  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  The  bay  in  front  was  called  Sinus  Nempolttanus,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Hamanut.  2.  Aspts,  or,  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  name,  Clypea, 
to  the  north,  just  below  the  Promontory  of  Hermaum,  a  strong  place,  with  a 
small  harbor,  now  Clybea.  3  Hippo  Zarytus,  more  correctly  written  so  than  in 
the  Greek  form  Hippo  Dtarrhytus  (Aiu/tyuroc),  which  seems  to  be  merely  an  imi- 
tative translation  of  the  native  name.  It  was  situate  on  the  northern  coast,  to- 
ward the  west,  called  Zarytus  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  frequent  inundations 
to  which  it  was  exposed.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Hippo  Reg%us  in  Nu- 
imdia.  It  is  now  Bemzert  or  Btzerta.  4.  Utica,  to  the  east  of  Hippo,  and  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Bagradas.  It  was  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest  colo- 
nies planted  by  Tyre  on  the  African  coast,  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
was  more  ancient  than  Carthage.  It  was  for  a  long  period  an  ally  rather  of  this 
latter  city  than  really  subject  to  it.  In  the  third  Punic  war,  however,  it  sided 
with  the  Romans,  and  after  the  issue  of  that  conflict  received  from  the  latter 
l-  a  rrromprrw  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  immediate  territory  of  Carthage.  I'tiea 
was  subsequently  the  chief  place  of  arms,  and  the  last  refuge  of  the  republican 
party  in  the  war  with  Ca?sar,  and  here  the  younger  Cato  put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
istence. It  was,  next  to  Carthage,  the  most  important  city  in  Africa,  and,  after 
the  fall  of  that  city,  held  the  first  rank.  The  ruins  at  Bu- Shatter  are  very  prob- 
ably those  of  I'tiea.  5.  Castra  Cornelia,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Utica, 
and  the  spot  where  the  elder  Scipio  landed  in  tho  second  Punic  war,  and  pitched 
his  first  camp,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.  According  to  Mannert,  it  was  at 
the  present  Porto  Farina.  6.  Tunes,  to  the  south,  and,  according  to  Polybius, 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Carthage.  It  first  rose  into  notice  on 
the  fall  of  the  latter  city,  and  answers  to  the  modern  Tunis. 

7.  Carthago,  a  celebrated  commercial  city,  situate  on  the  northern  coast,  upon 
a  peninsula,  in  the  recess  of  a  spacious  bay,  formed  by  the  Hermaum  fromt 
tortum,  or  Cape  Bon,  on  the  east,  and  the  Apollinis  Promontorium,  or  Cape  Ztbib, 
on  the  west.  Between  it  and  Utica  flowed  the  River  Megcrdas,  now  the  Meds- 
jerda  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Tyre,  but  the  true  date  of  its 
origin  is  uncertain.  There  would  seem  to  have  been,  in  fact,  two  successive 
Phoenician  settlements  on  the  spot,  an  earlier  one,  preceding,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  siege  of  Troy,  and  a  later  one,  headed  by  Elissa  or  Dido.  These  lateT 
eolonists  are  said  to  have  purchased  or  agreed  to  pay  rent  for  a  piece  of  ground 
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on  which  to  boild  a  town,  and  to  have  called  this  town  Betzura  or  Bosra,  "  the 
castle,"  a  name  which  the  Greeks  subsequently  altered  into  Byrsa,  and  invented 
in  connection  with  it  the  wellrknown  fable  of  the  hide.  As  the  town  increased, 
the  inhabitants  excavated  a  port,  which  was  called  Cothon,  and  eventually  a 
great  maritime  and  commercial  emporium  arose.  The  Phoenician  name  of  this 
city  \vas/TarrA-W/Aa,"the  New  City,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  or  parent 
city  of  Tyre,  and  out  of  this  name  the  Greeks  formed  their  Kapxv^v,  and  the 
Romans  Carthago.  Carthage  carried  on  a  roost  extensive  commerce  both  by 
land  and  sea.  Her  inland  traffic  reached,  by  means  of  caravans,  into  probably 
the  very  centre  of  Africa.  Her  settlements  were  spread  along  the  whole  north- 
ern coast ;  while  her  foreign  commerce  reached  not  only  over  the  entire  Med- 
iterranean, but  even  into  the  Atlantic.  Among  ber  foreign  possessions  may  be 
mentioned  Sardinia,  Corsica,  a  portion  of  Sicily,  the  Baleares,  and  a  large  part 
of  Spain.  The  government  of  Carthage  was  municipal ;  and  the  city  ruled  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  constitution  was  a  mixed  aristocracy.  The 
chief  authority  was  vested  in  the  senate,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  numer- 
ous body,  composed  of  the  principal  citizens.  It  was  not  an  exclusive  aristoc- 
racy, nor  essentially  hereditary,  but  was  recruited  out  of  tho  class  of  the  more 
wealthy  citizens,  or  those  who  had  rendered  great  service  to  the  state.  The  sen- 
ators appear  to  have  been  elected  for  life.  The  senate  contained  within  itself  a 
select  body,  or  council  of  state,  which  the  Greek  writers  call  Genista,  and  which 
consisted  of  one  hundred  members.  Two  svffetcs,  probably  shophetim  or  judges/ 
like  those  of  the  Hebrews,  and  whom  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  call  kings, 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  executive  ;  they  presided  in  the  senate, 
and  laid  before  that  assembly  their  reports  on  public  affairs.  The  Carthagini- 
ans employed  chiefly  mercenary  soldiers,  though  always  commanded  by  Car- 
thaginian officers.  This  formed  one  of  the  main  evils  of  their  system,  as  they 
could  never  rely  fully  on  the  attachment  of  these  troops.  Carthage  was  the 
great  rival  of  Rome,  and  the  collisions  between  these  two  great  powers  are 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Punic  Wars.  The  first  Punic  war  lasted 
twenty-three  years,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  naval  battle  fought  off 
the  JEgates  Insula,  to  the  west  of  Sicily.  By  this  war  Carthage  lost  Sicily  and 
'the  Lipari  islands.  The  second  Punic  war  began  D  C.  218,  and  was  ended  by 
the  battle  of  Zama  and  the  defeat  of  Hannibal,  in  B.C.  201.  During  sixteen 
years  of  this  period  Hannibal  maintained  the  war  in  Italy.  The  third  Punic 
war  lasted  only  three  years,  and  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Carthage  by  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus.  About  thirty  years  after  this  the  Gracchi  attempted 
to  establish  a  colony  on  tho  ruins  of  Carthage,  but  the  settlement  made  little 
progress  until  Julius  Caesar,  and  Augustus  after  him,  sent  colonies  to  build  a 
new  city,  which  was  called  Colonia  Carthago.  It  stood  on  the  southeast  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  occupied  only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  site.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  rose  to  considerable  splendor,  and  became  the  first  city  of  Roman 
Africa.  In  Christian  history  it  is  known  for  its  councils,  and  for  the  spiritual 
labors  of  St.  Augustine.  In  A  D.  439  it  was  taken  by  tho  Vandals  ;  in  533  it 
was  retaken  by  Belisarius.  In  A  D.  698  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens 
The  ruins  seen  at  the  present  day  belong  to  Roman  Carthage.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  Tyrian  city,  except  the  large  cisterns,  and  perhaps  the  ruins  of 
the  great  aqueduct.  The  alluvia  of  the  Bagradas,  and  the  sands  raised  up  by 
the  northwest  winds  which  prevail  on  this  coast,  have  produced  great  changes, 
and  the  shape  of  the  peninsula  of  Carthage  in  particular  is  completely  aliered. 
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4.  REGIO  SYRTICA. 

I.  The  Regio  Syrtica  was  the  tract  of  country  lying  along 
the  coast  between  the  Syrtis  Minor  and  the  Syrtis  Major,  and 
extending  from  the  River  Triton  on  the  west,  to  the  Arcc  Phi- 
lanorum  and  Cyrendica  on  the  east.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
probably  about  the  third  century  of  our  era,  it  took  the  name 
of  Rcg-io  Tripolitana  or  Tripolis,  from  its  three  cities  of  Leptis 
Magna,  (Ea,  and  Sabrata  ;  and  it  now  answers  to  the  district 
of  Tripoli. 

II.  This  tract  of  country  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  sandy, 
and  but  little  cultivated;  at  the  present  day,  however,  the  coast 
lands,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  where  the 
desert  and  sea  are  conterminous,  are  extremely  fertile.  The 
Syrtic  region  originally  belonged  to  Cyrendica,  but  fell  subse- 
quently into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  through  the  strat- 
agem of  the  Philami,  whose  patriotism  was  commemorated  by 
the  altars  erected  over  their  graves.  It  afterward  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa. 

THE  8YRTE8. 

I.  Syrtes  (al  Xrfpreif)  was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the 
two  gulfs  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  which  they  called  Syrtis  Major 
(17  ficyaXrj  Zvprif),  or  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the  other  Syrtis  Minor  (9  fimpa  Ivp- 
r/f ),  or  the  Lessor  Syrtis.  Both  Syrtes  were  the  terror  of  the  ancient  mariners. 
The  name  is  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  ovpu,  "  to  drag," 
in  allusion  to  the  agitation  of  the  sand  by  the  force  of  the  tides.  Another  der- 
ivation, however,  is  from  the  term  sert,  which  still  exists  in  Arabic  as  the  name  • 
for  a  desert  tract  or  region  ;  for  the  term  Syrtts  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  gulfs  themselves,  but  to  have  been  extended  also  to  the  desert 
country  adjacent,  which  is  still  at  the  present  day  called  Sert. 

II.  The  Syrtt»  Major  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  and  lay  between  the 
Borcum  Promontorittm,  now  Cape  Tejuni,  on  the  east,  and  the  Cepkala  Prom- 
ontonvm,  now  Cape  Mesurata,  on  the  west,  the  distance  between  which  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty  geographical  miles.  The  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  here 
comes  down  almost  to  the  sea,  leaving  here  and  there  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  inhabitable.  The  gulf  is  very  shallow  and  full  of  quicksands,  and  the  coast 
is  covered  by  a  chain  of  little  islands.  On  this  dangerous  shore  it  was  difficult 
to  prevent  ships  from  being  driven  by  the  north  winds,  to  which  the  gulf  is  com- 
pletely exposed,  while  the  effect  of  such  winds  on  the  water  made  the  sound- 
ings very  uncertain. 

Ill  The  Syrtis  Minor  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Khabs  or  Cabes,  and  lay  to 
the  west  of  the  former,  between  X\\c  island  Meninx,  now  Jerbah,  on  the  south, 
and  the  Brachodes  Promontorium,  or  Cape  Copvudiah.  on  the  north.  Its  width, 
reckoned  from  tho  island  of  Meninx  to  that  of  Ccrcina,  was  sixty  geographical 
miles.  This  gulf  is  said  by  Sc>  lax  to  have  been  even  more  dangerous  than  the 
Greater  Syrtis.    Its  dangers  arise,  however,  not  so  much  from  quicksands  as 
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from  the  variations  and  uncertainty  of  the  tides  on  a  flat  shelvy  coast.  These 
variations  are  occasioned  by  the  east  winds  to  which  it  lies  open. 

Tribes  in  the  Regio  Syrtica. 

The  Tribes  of  the  Regio  Syrtica  were,  1.  The  Lotophagi,  or  "lotus-eaters," 
around  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  extending  also  some  distance  along  the  coast  to 
the  southeast.  They  received  their  name  from  their  employing  the  fruit  of  the 
lotus  as  their  chief  article  of  food.  The  lotus  here  meant  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  species  of  xiztphus,  or  jujube,  growing  very  abundantly  in  this  quarter 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  described  by  travellers  as  a  prickly,  branching 
shrub,  with  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  wild  plum,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste  and  saffron 
color.  According  to  Homer,  the  fruit  of  the  lotus  was  so  delicious  that  who- 
ever ate  of  it  lost  all  desire  of  returning  to  their  native  country.  Ulysses  was 
fabled  to  have  visited  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings. 2.  The  Gindanes,  to  the  west  of  the  former.  3.  Various  tribes  mention- 
ed by  Ptolemy,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  such  as  the  Nigitimi,  Samamyeti, 
Danunsii,  Nygbeni,  <Stc.  4.  The  Psylli,  toward  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica. 
They  were  said  to  be  very  expert  in  taming  serpents,  and  also  in  curing  their 
bite  by  sucking  out  the  venom  from  the  wound.  Some  ancient  geographers 
assign  them  to  Cyrenaica.  Tbey  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Na- 
samvnes.  -r 

Places  fn  the  Regio  Syrtica. 

The  most  important  places  were  the  three  cities  already  mentioned,  and 
which  gave  to  this  region  subsequently  the  name  of  Tripolis,  or  Regio  Tripoli' 
tana;  namely,  1.  Leptis  Magna,  on  the  east,  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Cinyps,  and  founded  by  a  colony  of  Sidonian  fugitives.  The  country 
around  was  very  fertile,  and,  though  the  city  had  no  harbor,  it  was  neverthe- 
less enriched  by  inland  traffic,  more  particularly  under  the  Romans,  who  estab- 
lished a  colony  here.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Scverus, 
who  greatly  favored  the  place,  so  that,  as  late  as  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  it 
was  a  strong  and  populous  city.  The  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Lebida,  whioh 
occupies  a  part  of  its  site.  The  River  Ctnyps  (Kivvif>)  or  Cinyphus  (Kivvfoc)  is 
the  only  stream  of  any  consequence  in  this  tract  of  country,  and  rose  in  what 
was  called  the  «  Hill  of  the  Graces"  (Xapiruv  U$os),  about  two  hundred  stadia 
from  the  coast.  The  modern  name  of  this  river  is  Wady  Quaham.  2.  (Ea,  call- 
ed by  Pliny  Civitas  (Eensis,  and  by  Ptolemy  'Eua,  on  the  coast,  to  the  northwest, 
and  with  a  good  harbor.  It  first  grew  up  under  the  Roman  sway,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  mixed  colony  of  natives  and  Sicilians.  It  became 
at  a  later  day  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  name  of  Mlia  Augusta  Felix.  The  ruins 
lie  four  geographical  miles  to  tbe  east  of  the  modern  city  of  Tripoli.  3.  Sabrata, 
not  far  to  the  west,  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  subsequently  a  Ro- 
man colony.  It  was  the  native  city  of  Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Vespasian,  and 
mother  of  Titus  and  Domitian.  Mannert  makes  it  the  same  with  the  Phoenician 
Abrotonum,  but  Plioy  distinguishes  between  the  two  places.  The  site  of  Sabrata 
is  now  called  Sabart,  or  Tripoli  Vecchto.  To  these  three  places  we  may  add, 
4.  Tacape,  on  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tri- 
ton. In  its  vicinity  were  warm  baths,  called  Aqua  Tacapitana  Tacape  is  now 
Gabts.  b.  Meninx,  the  chief  town  in  the  island  Meninx,  in  the  Syrtis  Minor. 
This  island  was  likewise  called  Lotophagttis  Insula.  It  contained  another  town 
named  Gcrra,  the  native  place  of  the  Emperors  Vibius  Gallus  and  Volusianus. 
From  it  comes  the  modern  name  Girba  given  to  the  island. 
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6.  CYRENAICA. 

L  Cyrenaica  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Regio  Tripo* 
litana,  on  the  east  by  Marmarica,  on  the  north  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  south  by  the  African  desert.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  capital  oity  Cyrene.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
about  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies,  it  took  also  the  ap- 
pellation of  PentapoliSy  from  its  five  principal  cities.  It  cor- 
responds in  a  great  measure  to  the  modern  Barca.  . 

II.  Cyrenaica  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  kind  of  ter- 
restrial paradise.  It  was  extremely  well  watered,  and  the  in- 
habitants, according  to  Herodotus,  employed  eight  months  in 
collecting  the  productions  of  the  land ;  the  maritime  places 
first  yielded  their  fruits,  then  the  second  region,  which  they 
called  the  hills,  and,  lastly,  the  highest  parts  inland.  One  of 
the  chief  natural  productions  was  an  herb  called  silphium,  to 
the  resinous  juice  of  which  great  virtues  were  ascribed,  and 
which  therefore  formed  a  valuable  article  of  trade.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  silphium  always  appears  upon  the  coins  of 
Cyrene. 

Inhabitants  and  History. 

I.  The  inhabitants  in  the  interior  were  Libyan  nomades,  those  on  the  coast 
were  Greek  colonists.  About  B.C.  631,  a  colony  of  Greeks,  in  obedience  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader  named 
Bnttus,  migrated  from  the  island  of  Thera,  a  Lacedaemonian  settlement,  and 
established  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  African  coast,  where  they  founded 
the  city  of  Cyrene.  The  constitution  of  the  colony  was  at  first  monarchical 
I'nder  Battus  II.  the  settlement  was  greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  new 
fireek  colonists.  Under  Battus  III.  the  regal  power  was  much  curtailed  by 
Demonax  of  Mantinea,  who  introduced  several  laws  to  that  effect. 

II.  About  B.C.  450  the  government  appears  to  have  changed  to  a  republic 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  country  became  subject  to  Ptolemy  the  First 
of  Egypt,  and  continued  under  the  dominion  of  his  successors  until  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  who  left  it  by  will  as  an  independent  kingdom  to  his  nat- 
ural son  Ptolemy  Apion.  This  monarch,  at  his  death  in  B.C  96,  bequeathed 
his  kingdom  by  will  to  the  Roman  people.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to 
accept  the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  Cyrenaica  free.  They  were  not 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province  till  near  thirtv  years  afterward. 

Places  in  Cyrenaica. 

l  Apolhma,  on  the  coast,  and  at  first  merely  the  harbor  of  Cyrene,  which 
lay  inland ;  afterward,  however,  a  large  and  independent  city.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  took  the  name  of  Sozusa  (lu^ovaa),  and  the  site  is  now  called  Marza 
Suta.  2.  PtoUmalt,  on  the  coast,  to  the  southwest,  and  at  first  merely  the  har- 
bor of  Rarcc,  which  lay  one  hundred  stadia  inland  ;  afterward,  however,  it  was 
enlarged  by  the  Ptolemies,  called  Ptolemals,  having  been  previously  known,  ac- 
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cording  to  Pliny,  by  tint;  same  name  (Barce)  as  the  city  whose  harbor  it  them 
was,  and  beeamo  a  very  flourishing  place,  w  hile  Barce  itself  declined.    At  a 
subsequent  period  W'e  find  Ptolemais  suffering  greatly  from  a  scarcity  of  water, 
in  consequence  of  which  many  of  its  inhabitants  left  it,  and  although  the  Ea>- 
poror  Justinian  tried  every  expedient  to  remedy  this  evil  by  means  of  aqueduct*., 
the  city  gradually  fell  to  ruins.    The  remains  are  called  at  the  present  dav 
Tolomcta.    3.  Tauchara  or  Tciuhura,  on  the  coast,  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
west.   The  goddess  Cybelo  was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors.    I  nde; 
the  Ptolemies  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Arsinoi.    It  became  at  a 
later  period  a  Roman  colony.    Its  remains  are  now  called  Tvchira  or  Tcukaa 
4.  Berenice,  on  the  coast,  to  the  southwest.    Its  earlier  name  was  Hcspcns  o: 
Hespendts,  changed  to  Berenice  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
It  is  now  Bcnagaye  or  Benegasi.    Berenice  was  the  westernmost  city  of  the 
Pentapolis,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Lathun.    Some  of  the  an 
cient  writers  placed  the  far-famed  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  near  Berenice 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Bcnagaye,  at  the  present  day,  are  some  curious  chasms  or 
pits  sunk  in  the  rock,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  below  the  plain,  with  excellent  soil 
at  the  bottom,  covered  with  trees  and  rich  vegetation,  and  which  stem  to  an 
swor  to  the  description  given  by  Scylax  of  those  celebrated  gardens. 

5.  Ci/rcnc,  the  capital  of  the  Pentapolis,  and  from  which  it  derived  its  name 
of  Cyrcmuca.    It  was  founded  in  B.C.  631  by  a  colony  from  the  island  ol'Thera, 
led  by  Battus,  as  we  have  already  remarked.    The  colony  first  settled  in  an 
island  named  Platea,  where  they  remained  two  years ;  after  this  they  removed 
to  Azins,  where  they  remained  six  years,  and  at  length  settled  in  the  place 
which  they  called  Cyrcnc,  a  term  said  to  be  derived  from  a  fountain  named 
C'yre,  flnwiri"  nrar'   This  city  soon  b^-nntc,  from  \t<  .ulv;!<;iagen!i:?  r.tuattet 
for  commerce,  a  rich  and  powerful  one,  arid,  next  to  Carthage,  the  i:n«:  import 
ant  place  in  northern  Africa.    In  the  time  of  Aristotle  its  government  was  re 
publican.    It  subsequently  fell,  as  already  stated,  under  the  power  of  the  Ptole 
mies,  and  was  finally  bequeathed  by  Apion,  together  with  the  rust  of  the  Pen- 
tapolis, to  the  Romans.    The  country  around  Cyrem;  iiitisl  have  been  in  anient 
times  a  complete  garden,  and  is  still  remarkable  for  its  beauty.    Cyrene  was 
the  native  place  of  many  distinguished  persona,  among  whom  may  be  here  men- 
tioned Aristippns,  the1  founder  of  the  Cyienaic  sect,  Carncades,  the  head  of  the 
New  Aea.h  my,  the  poet  Cal!m:aclms,  and  the  geographer  Laato  iLems.  Tim 
city,  after  stiTerm_r  much  ftvm  the  oppression  of  its  Byrantme  governor. ,  war 
destroy i  d  in  the  fourth  century  by  an  irruption  of  some  barbarous  tribe  from 
the  interior  of  Libya.    The  ruins  are  now  called  Growth  or  Cunn.    G.  Barce 
to  the       ih west  of  Cyrene,  and  1} a;„-  inland  from  Ptolcma,.-,.    ll  wa.>  o..gimii 
lv  the  capital  of  a  Libyan  tube  named  B.i>-c;i,  but  received  m  B.C.  50  J  a  l.na" 
accession  of  Greek     ttb  rs  from  Cyr<  ne,  of  which  city  it  ?oo:t  became  there- 
upon a  powerful  and  bitter  rival     Ties  state  of  feud  lasted  for  some  time,  until 
Cyrene  e-:!h  il  in  to  her  a  d  the  Persian  satrap  of  JJgypt,  when  Barce  uaa  over- 
come, and  a  larem  number  of  In  r  Grecian  inhabitants  were  sent  away  captive 
into  Cpper  Asia,  to  the  court  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  assigned  them  lands  in 
Baetria.    A  much  nmrc  severe  blow  was  struck,  however,  at  a  later  day,  when 
the  Pto!  mies  enlarged  the  port  of  Barce,  and  made  it  a  separate  city  under  the 
nmue  of  Pt<dema"'s.    The  rapid  inerea:  e  of  this  latter  place  soon  caused  Barce 
to  decline.    It  did  not,  however,  become  v.'   I!y  deserted,  and  the  Arabs  sub 
sequent!;.-  L'ave  its  name  to  the  whole  e    ntry  of  CyrenaTea ;  but  at  last  tie 
town  sank  into  total  oblivion,  and  even  its  site  can  net  now  be  ascertaino 
though  probability  js  in  favor  of  the  modem  M  •  !>■■  h 
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6.  M  ARM  A  RICA. 

I.  Marmarica  lay  between  Cyrcnaica  on  the  west  and 
.Egypt  on  the  east,  while  to  the  south  it  extended  a  consider- 
able distance,  so  as  to  include  the  Odsts  of  Amnion  ;  and  it 
corresponds,  therefore,  to  what  is  now  the  easternmost  part  of 
Barca,  ami  the  northwesternmost  portion  of  JEgypt. 

IT.  Prior,  however,  to  the  Roman  dominion,  and  under  the 
sway  of  the  Ptolemies,  Marmarica  extended  merely,  on  the 
east,  as  far  as  the  Catabathmus  Magnus,  a  long  valley  or  de- 
scent running  inland  from  the  coast,  and  now  the  vale  of  Aka- 
bah  ct-Soloum  ;  and  hence  the  ancient  geographers,  up  to  that 
time  regarding  /Egypt  as  a  part  of  Asia,  and  extending  its 
limits  as  far  as  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  on  the  west,  made 
this  Inst  the  boundary  between  Africa  and  Asia. 

III.  Under  the  Romans,  however,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made,  Marmarica  being  extended  on  the  east  as  far  as  the 
Sinus  Plinthinctcs,  or  Arabs'  Guff,  and  the  whole  country  be- 
ing divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  Marmarica  Proper,  reach- 
ing from  Cyrcnaica  to  the-  Cat'ihathmus  Magnus,  and  the 
.Xoiac  of  Libya  (Atfn  rjc  V/ror),  extending  from  the  Catabath- 
mus to  the  Sinus  Plinthinctcs,  and  which  the  Ptolemies  had 
made,  a  part  of  /Egypt,  ft  is  in  this  enlarge  d  pensc  that  we 
are  now  to  consider  Marmarica. 

V  a  c  i:  o  r  t  11  }•  C  o  rxTit  v,  Tnm  n  s,  cV  c. 

I  M.uiM.ini.  a  was  for  the  mo-:  part  a  .-amly  waste,  euiitainm^-  no  rivers  and 
but  few  cities.  It  had  also  hut  h  w  i iiou nt  u n >.  tin:  principal  of  wlueh  were, 
I.  ns  Asjus,  alorm  the  co.u-t  ei'the  Libyan  Nome.  *.  .1/-  ',.>•  .t>v/  hus,  further 
lo  th"  wi  :  t.  :).  Mutts  O^dtiinuti,  to  the  i-.uithra.-a  of  the  ran  Lie  of  Aspu*.  4. 
MotiUs  AtniUh-hi'ii  i,  to  the  Wt  .1  of  the  0,.ms  of  Ammon.  .0.  Montis  Ihuctci*  to 
the  north \vt  st.  The  Cii:«o:ii.hin:.s  Mit^nus,  already  mentioned,  was  formed  by  a 
eontiiiuutnm  of  these  latter  moiintaina.  The  -  pithet  .Va^  was  ^ivcn  to  the 
valley  in  question,  in  eontradi.ann.  turn  to  the  (\>  .  1><;  :  uj,  m  ar  the  eon- 
lines  of  -E '>  pt. 

II  Manuariea,  with  the  exception  of  the  eoa:  t,  wa  ;  ..a.  d  over  by  various 
icitaadic  tnb;  s,  the  nu>  t  powerful  of  v.  ham  were  th?  J7.:- ,;<u.- ^t'-r,  from  whom 
the  country  derived  its  name  Tlie  A<!,,i  imirhitLc,  in  the  Lib\an  Nome,  arcs-aid 
in  some  re  to  have  le>  uil.Kl  tie;  J^yptian.-i.  The  X-is.m^ .,<■*.  who,  in 
♦  arher  avo^raphy,  are  a.= signed  to  C.r ;  ,i,  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  M*r- 
e:,n..(i,  havm been  driven  mto  th.a  count, y  by  the  Uoinun  anas. 

PbACl'.S    IN    M  All  MA  RICA. 

I-  '•'/'.  is  oi  T.ij-hnsb  is,  n«  ar  the  E  j'tiati  frontier,  on  the  coast,  and  cele- 
brate.I      it,    hitrial-plaeo  „;  ().n  ;  ,  wb  nee  itsCJrcek  name.    The  rums  an 
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now  called  Abusir,  and  lie  near  what  is  termed  the  Arab'*  Tvwer,  prorably  an 
ancient  Pharos.  This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Taposiris  Parvc, 
which  lay  much  nearer  to  Alexandrea.  2.  Antiphrct,  some  distance  inland,  noted 
for  its  wretched  wine.  The  Libyan  wine  in  general  was  very  poor,  and  drunk 
only  by  the  lowest  classes  in  Alexandrea.  3.  Paratdmum,  on  the  coast,  to  the 
west,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  and  prior  to  Roman  times  the  frontier  town  of 
vtgypt  in  this  quarter.  It  was  repaired  and  strengthened  by  Justinian.  The 
modern  name  of  the  site  is  Al-Barctoun.  4.  Apis,  about  one  hundred  stadia  to 
the  west  of  Parsetonium,  and  celebrated  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  deity 
Apis  was  particularly  worshipped.  Scylax  makes  this,  and  not  Parn<tonium, 
the  western  limit  of  ^Egypt.  5.  Calabathmvs,  a  castle  and  harbor  in  tho  vi- 
cinity Of,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  Catabathmus  Parvus.  6.  Mcndai  Partus, 
to  the  west,  deriving  its  name,  according  to  the  legend,  from  Menclaus,  who 
landed  here  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  Here  also  Agesilaus,  the  cele- 
brated Spartan  commander,  ended  his  existence.  It  is  now,  probably,  the  har- 
bor of  Toubrouk.  7.  Chrrsanrsu*  M'igna,  a  city  with  a  good  harbor,  on  a  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name,  near  the  confines  of  Cyrena'i'ca.  It  is  now,  perhaps, 
Kasattn. 

The  only  remarkable  spot  in  th<-  int'-rior  of  Mannarica  is  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 
which  we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  describe,  merely  premising  that  by  some 
of  the  ancient  geographers  it  is  assigned,  not  to  Marmarica,  but  to  Lihja  Inte- 
rior. 

AMMONIUM  OR  OASIS  OF  AMMON. 

1.  By  the  term  Ammonium  (ro  'Afifiuvtov)  the  Greeks  and  Romans  meant 
what  is  now  e.dh  d  the  0«.us  of  Sneak,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Saha~ 
ra,  about  iii't-  en  geographical  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  lies 
about  one  bundled  and  sixty  En/iish  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  The  ancient 
name*  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  that 
were  he-re,  ami  winch  appear  to  have  bee  n  of  very  early  origin.  The  origin  of 
the  Aiiuuo;isau  people  inhabiting  this  Oa  :-,  and  who  would  .-  .  m  to  have  been 
quite  numerous,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  ancients  make  them  to  have 
been  a  nu.v.d  colony  of  A -^yptians  and  Thtloopians,  and  the  traditions  represent 
a  close  conn:  ■  timi  as  r\.  -Lug  between  this  spot  and  .Kgvpt. 

II  The  g.«l  c.i'.h'd  by  i he  Grv.  k:j  Jupiter  Amnion  was  worshipped  here  under 
a  K;  :■>!■■:■<•  ■-.;:■>■  form,  that  is,  hi,-  ».»«:».;«  v. as  r  pre  .  nted  with  a  ram's  head,  a 
man.i">t  .-I  explain  t;>pc  ;  altheee.di  this  d-evs  not  appear  to  have  been  his  earli- 
est form.  Ti  e  or  !<'h>  connected  with  the  sanctuary  was  a  very  famous  one, 
and  u  well  known  to  have  In  en  con.-uU- .1  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  relation 
to  his  div-no  on  ;:n.  The  temple  of  Amnion,  like  that  of  Iviphi,  was  celebrated 
for  its  trea?iii"'  /,  and  (h>  :-e,  in  l!ie  tunc  of  tie*  P'l.s.ni  invasion  of  Egypt,  excited 
so  far  the  curiehiy  of  Cambyses  as  to  induce  him  to  send  a  large  body  offerees 
across  :!.  •  d<  -eri  to  : ■>  .v  upon  the  phi  -e.  They  ail,  however,  perished  in  tin 
desert,  cither  :v«-;n  want  of  v.e.t.     or  lr.su  havitej  hi  en  mi.-lod  puipo.  i  ]y  by 

their  /.'.eh:  s. 

III  ih  r-  ;•'  -o  v.*r  -:  th-  fence's  F  >:.i  ."  ..h..-,  or  ••  i\>unt::;u  of  the-  .Sun,"  which, 
aci.er  ling  to  Herodotus,  was  tepid  at  dawn,  cool  a  ;  the  day  advanced,  very  Cool 
at  n  e  n,  diu.tm.- hmg  :n  eoolw  ss  as  the  day  d-  ••lined,  warm  at  sunset,  and  boil- 
in?  hot  at  uudm.'ht.  It  would  seem  from  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  and 
esp.  e, eily  0f  St  .mlm,  the  latot  oMlesn,  that  it  is  a  hot  spring,  and  probably  very 
!io'  it  niL'ht,  and  eoiopnrai ivejy  rool  in  the  ihiylime.  The  traveller  last  men 
ttornsl,  who  he-  roc  u'iv  ,:iven  a  very  interesting  aco'int  of  the-  remains  and 
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antiquities  at  Ammonium,  describes  the  present  inhabitants  as  a  mixed  race  of 
Berbers  and  neprocs,  extremely  bigoted,  and,  consequently,  very  inhospitable 
Hi*  visit  was  paid  in  1847. 

IV.  The  true  character  of  the  African  Oases  has  been  greatly  misunderstood. 
They  are  not,  as  the  common  account  makes  them,  fertile  spots  "  m  the  midst 
v  f  a  sandy  phun,"  but  depressions  in  the  lofty  table-land  of  Africa,  where,  in  the 
absence  of  the  superincumbent  limestone  strata,  the  water  has  the  power  of 
rising  to  the  surface.  In  othcT  words,  the  Oases  are  valleys  sunk  in  the  ele- 
vated plain  that  forms  the  desert ;  and  when  you  descend  to  one  of  them,  you 
find  the  level  spare  or  plain  of  the  Oasis  similar  to  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
-Egypt,  surrounded  by  steep  hills  of  limestone  at  some  distance  from  the  culti- 
vated land 

7  .EGYPT US 

1.  Name  and  Boundaries. 

I.  .Egypt  is  called  in  Hebrew  Mitsraim  ;  in  Arabic,  Mesr. 
The  Copts,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  term  ii 
Chami  or  Clwmi,  »*  the  dark  land,"  in  allusion  to  its  dark, 
rich  soil.  The  appellation  by  which  this  country  is  known  to 
Europeans  comes  from  the  Greek  (Atyvrrroc,  JZgyptus),  and 
appears  to  contain  a  root  resembling  the  word  Copt,  so  that 
.Egypt  may  perhaps  mean  "  the  land  of  the  Copts"  (from  ala 
for  \a7n,  r."v.\  fev-rr-nr).  The  ancient  .Tvjrypf'an  name  is  said  to 
have  resembled  the  modern  Coptic  one. 

II.  yEgypt  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  ^Ethiopia,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Pctra;a 
and  Patajstina,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Libyan  Desert.  The 
extent  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  was  computed  from  FJii- 
norornra,  now  El-Arish,  on  the  east,  to  the  Sinus  Plinthine- 
!cs,  now  Arabs'  Gulf,  on  the  west,  in  which  latter  direction  the 
city  of  Paratdninm,  subsequently  assigned  to  JIarmarica,wds 
commonly  regarded  as  the  frontier  station. 

TIT.  Before  the  limits  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  correctly  es- 
tablished, some  of  the  early  geographers  made  JEgypt  a  part 
of  Asia,  while  others  regarded  the  Nile  as  the  dividing  limit, 
and  assigned  the  portion  of  /Egypt  lying  east  of  that  river  to 
Asia,  and  the  remainder  to  Africa. 

2.  Divisions. 

i  In  i lie  wriic  ol  the  Pharaohs,  JEgypt  was  divided  into  the  Thcbais,  Middle. 
and  Li  ;r,  r  .■Kjfypt.  The  Thcbais  extended  from  the  confines  of  .Ethiopia  as  far 
us  the  rity  ot  Abydos,  to  the  north,  and  contained  ten  districts,  jurisdictions,  or, 
as  the  Greeks  called  them,  names  (vopoi).  The  Coptic  word  is  Pthoseh.  To 
these  succeeded  the  sixteen  nomes  of  Middle  .Egypt,  reaching  to  Cercasorvm, 
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where  the  Nile  began  to  branch  off",  and  form  the  Delta.  Then  came  the  ten 
nomes  of  Lower  -'Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  extending  to  tbc  sea  The  whole  number 
of  nomcs,  then,  at  this  period,  was  thirty-six,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  halls 
in  the  Labyrinth. 

II.  Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  the  number  of  nomes  became  enlarged 
partly  by  reason  of  the  now  and  improved  state  of  things  in  that  quarter  of 
-Egypt  where  Alexandrea  was  situated,  partly  by  the  addition  of  the  Greater  or 
lesser  Oasie  to  -Egypt,  and  partly,  also,  by  the  alterations  which  an  active  com- 
merce had  produced  along  the  borders  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  A  change  also 
took  place  about  this  same  period  in  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  country 
Lower  -Egypt  now  no  longer  confined  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  Delta,  but  had 
its  extent  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  sorao  of  the  neighboring  nomes.  In  like 
manner,  Upper  -Egypt,  or  the  ThebaTs,  received  a  portion.of  what  had  formerly 
been  included  within  the  limits  of  Middle  -Egypt,  so  that  eventually  but  seven 
nomes  remained  to  this  last-mentioned  section  of  the  country,  which  therefore 
received  the  name  of  Heptanumis. 

III.  The  number  of  nomes  became  still  farther  increased,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, by  various  subdivisions  of  the  older  ones  At  a  still  later  period  we  hear 
little  more  of  the  nomes.  A  new  division  of  the  country  look  place  under  the 
Eastern  Empire.  An  imperial  prefect  exercised  sway  not  only  over  -Egypt, 
but  also  over  Libya  as  far  as  Cyrene,  while  a  Comes  Militaris  had  charge  of  the 
forces.  From  this  time,  the  whole  of  Middle  /Egypt,  previously  named  Hrptu- 
nomts,  bore  the  name  of  Arcadia,  in  honor  of  Arcadius,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius. 
A  new  province  had  also  arisen,  a  considerable  time  before  this,  called  Augus- 
tamnica,  from  its  lying  chiefly  along  the  Nile.  It  comprised  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Delta,  together  with  a  portion  of  Arabia,  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  also 
the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  Its  capital  was 
Pelusium.  Other  changes  took  place  about  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  the  sixth 
century,  in  connection  with  the  position  of  the  various  archbishoprics  and  bish- 
oprics, which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate. 

3.  Soil,  Climate,  &o. 

T.  Tn :•:  valley  of  the  Nile  is  inclosed  by  the  Lilyar.  rmd  Aral-It:  n  mountain 
chains,  both  of  which  are  pierced  with  a  number  of  valleys,  crossing  them  ob- 
liquely, and  leading  on  the  one  side  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert  The  western  chain  forms  a 
monotonous  barren  dam,  by  which  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  protected  from  the 
^and-waves  of  tho  Libyan  Desert ;  the  eastern,  which  fills  the  whole  country 
as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  has  in  Upper  -Egypt  three  distinct  formations,  name- 
ly, in  the  south,  rose-colored  granite,  the  material  of  which  the  obelisks,  entire 
temples,  and  colossal  statues  were  formed  ;  in  the  centre,  sandstone  of  various 
colors,  gradually  merging  in  tho  limestone  formation  of  the  mountains  in  the 
north,  the  material  of  the  pyramids.  , 

II.  Of  this  region,  the  only  fertile  portion  is  the  valley  which  is  inclosed  be- 
tween these  chains,  and  watered  by  the  Nile.  This  valley  bf  eon;  s  wider  as 
it  approaches  the  north,  and  with  the  Delta,  excepting  the  sandy  and  marshy 
ground  on  the  coast,  forms  a  tract  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  is  manured  every 
wear  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  Ancient  -Egypt  depends,  in  fact,  entirely 
on  the  Nile,  not  merely  for  its  fertility,  but  its  very  existence,  since  rain  never 
talis  in  this  country  except  in  tbc  Delta,  and  even  here  chiefly  in  places  near 
;!ie  sea.    To  its  singularly  constituted  atmosphere,  however,  and  to  the  regular 
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inundations  of  the  Nile,  .Egypt  owes  the  advantage  of  containing  within  it* 
limit*  almost  all  the  cultivated  vegetables  of  the  Old  World.  Even  in  the  day* 
of  Abraham  and  Joseph,  this  country  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  neighboring 
nations  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  at  a  later  period  it  became  the  granary  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  Its  most  celebrated  vegetable  production,  however, 
was  the  papyrus,  out  of  which  paper  was  made,  and  which  still  grows  here 

III  The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  between  Cairo  and  Edfou 
is  only  about  seven  miles,  and  that  of  the  cultivated  land,  whose  limits  depend 
on  the  inundation,  scarcely  exceeds  live  and  a  half,  being  in  the  widest  part  ten 
and  three  quarters,  and  in  the  narrowest  two  miles,  including  the  river.  Tbo 
extent  of  the  Delta  may  be  estimated  at  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  square  miles  That  the  irrigated  part  of  the  valley  was  formerly  much  lesj 
extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  at  least  wherever  the  plain  stretches  to  any  dis- 
tance east  and  west,  orto  the  right  and  left  of  the  river,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
of  the  alluvial  deposit  constantly  encroaching  in  a  horizontal  direction  upon  th* 
gradual  slope  of  the  desert.  The  plain  of  Thebes,  in  the  time  of  Amenouf  III., 
or  about  1-130  1I  C  ,  was  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  present  breadth;  and 
the  statues  of  ihat  monareh,  round  which  the  alluvial  mud  has  accumulated  to 
the  height  of  nearly  seven  feet,  arc  founded  on  the  sand  which  once  extended 
to  some  distance  in  front  of  them. 

4.  Origin  and  History  of  the  ^Egyptians. 

L  Recent  investigations  have  shown  very  conclusively  that  the  ancient 
.Egyptians  were  a  Caucasian  race,  and  that  the  civdization  of  .Egypt  proceed- 
ed, not  from  .Ethiopia,  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, but  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  north  to  south.  The  government  of 
.Egypt  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  hierarchy,  successively  composed  of  the 
priest  of  one  or  other  of  the  principal  deities,  but  its  duration  is  uncertain.  We 
then  come  to  the  kings,  the  first  of  whom,  by  universal  consent,  was  Hemes. 
The  records  of  the  .Egyptian  priests,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  and  others,  place  the  era  of  this  monarch  about  2320 
B.C.,  in  which  year  he  is  supposed  to  have  ascended  the  throne. 

II  The  immediate  successors  of  Menes  are  unknown  till  we  come  to  Supkis. 
and  his  brother  or  brothers,  to  whom  the  great  pyramid  is  attributed  by  some, 
and  w  ho  an  suppo.sed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cheops  and  Cephrcn  of  Herodotus, 
although  that  historian  has  placed  them  much  later,  after  Scsostns  and  Morns 
Abraham  visited  -Egypt  about  1920  DC,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
lure  a.-i  to  the  high  and  nourishing  slate  of  the  country  at  that  early  period 
The  Sacred  Writings  call  the  kings  of  .Egypt  indiscriminately  Fharaohs,  which 
is  now  ascertained  to  he,  not  the  proper  name  of  the  individual  monarchs,  but 
a  prefix,  like  that  of  Casar  and  Augustus  given  to  the  Roman  emperors. 

III.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  several  successive  dynasties,  which  were 
probably  merely  contemporaneous  ones,  reigning  ovor  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, until  we  come  to  Osutasen  I.  of  the  Sixteenth  dynasty,  who  began  to  reign 
about  1710  B.C.  Very  few  monuments  remain  of  a  date  prior  to  his  reign 
The  oheh.sk  of  Heliopoli-,  hears  the  name  of  Osirlascn.  Under  the  sixteenth 
:l\na  ;y.  about  1 700  B.C.,  Joseph,  and  afterward  Jacob  and  his  family,  came  to 
-Egypt,  where  their  descendants  settled  and  multiplied  in  the  land  of  Goshen  in 
Lower  -Egypt.  Joseph  died  very  old,  under  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  which 
t.  igncd  from  10.11  to  1.175  B  C. 

IV  About  l.">75  B.C.  "  there  arose  a  new  king,  who  knew  not  Joseph."  This 
was  the  head  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  from  Diospolis  or  Thebes,  which  dy- 
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nasty  reigned  340  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and  other  chroniclers,  and 
which  contains  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  of  ancient..  -Egypt. 
It  appears  probable  that  this  dynasty  was  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  old 
Diospolitan  kings,  who  are  mentioned  as  having  reigned  before  Osirtasen  I., 
which  line  may  have  been  dispossessed,  by  some  revolution,  of  the  throne,  or, 
at  least,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  which  was  occupied  by  a  new  race 
from  Lower  -Egypt  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  dynasties. 

V.  The  irruption  of  the  Ilyhsos,  or  shepherds,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
occurred  during  this  period.  Manetho's  seventeenth  dynasty  consists  of  shep- 
herd Icings,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  at  Memphis.  These  shepherds,  who 
are  represented  as  people  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  came  from  the  northeast, 
perhaps  from  the  mountains  of  Assyria.  They  conquered  or  overran  the  whole 
country,  committing  the  greatest  ravages,  and  at  last  settled  in  Lower  .'Egypt, 
where  they  had  kings  of  their  own  race.  They  were  finally  expelled  by  Tuth- 
mosi*  or  Thothmes  I.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  flight  of  Moses  falls  un- 
der the  reign  of  this  king.  1531  B.C. ;  and  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  B.C. 
1491,  under  that  of  Thothmes  III.,  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the 
visit  of  Abraham  to  -Egypt.  The  Scripture  says  that  Pharaoh  perished  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Amunoph  II.,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Thothmes,  is  represented  in  a  drawing  at  Thebes  as  having  come  to 
the  throne  very  young,  and  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother. 

VI.  Rcmcics  II.,  or  the  Great,  son  of  Ostret  I  ,  ascended  the  throne  about 
1350  B.C.,  and  reigned  above  forty  years.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Srsostris 
or  Sesoosis  of  the  Creek  historians.  The  monuments  prove  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  warlike  kings  of  ancient  .Egypt,  and  it  is  probable  from  these 
that  bis  campaigns  extended  to  Asia,  perhaps  against  the  monarehs  of  Assyria 
The  nineteenth  dynasty,  also  of  Diospolitans,  began  about  1270  B.C.,  and  reign- 
ed till  1170  During  this  period  the  war  of  Troy  took  plnee,  in  the  reign  of  a 
Remesc  s,  supposed  to  be  the  fifth  of  that  name,  according  to  Pliny.  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  give  King  Proteus  as  contemporary  with  the  war  of  Troy.  It  is 
curious,  that  from  the  Exodus  till  Solomon's  time,  a  j>eriod  of  nearly  five  cen- 
turies, no  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  Egypt,  which  proves  that  the 
storm  of  war,  if  such  there  was,  passed  oil"  either  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  or 
that  the  .Egyptian  conquerors  followed  the  maritime  road  by  Gaza  and  the  Phoe- 
nician coast,  leaving  the  high  land  of  Jud;ea  to  their  right. 

VII.  The  twenty  second  dynasty,  beginning  with  Sr.wrhis  or  Shrsh,n:k,  com- 
mences about  978  B.C.  Tins  monarch  is  the  Shi*h»k  of  Scripture,  at  whose 
court  Jeroboam  took  refuge,  and  whose  daughter  he  married  ;  and  who,  after 
Solomon's  death,  plundered  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  twenty-third  dy- 
nasty, called  l.hospolilan,  like  the  preceding,  began  about  90S  B.C.  with  Osnrkon 
II.  Homer  is  believed  to  have  flourished  about  this  time,  and  lie  speaks  of 
.Egypt  under  its  Creek  name.  The  twenty-fourth  dynasty,  which  is  called 
Saitr,  from  Sa:s  iu  Lower  /Egypt,  begins  with  the  liocrhori*  of  Manetho,  about 
812  B.C.  His  phonetic  name  is  Jh-t.hor  or  J'chnr  A  monarch  named  S.itacos, 
in  phonetic  Sa!n!.<>ph.  begin*  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of . Ethiopians,  who  about 
this  time  invaded  .Egypt,  or  at  least  TTpper  -Egypt  Trh'ak  or  T~,rh<fkah,  one 
of  his  successors,  attacked  Sennacherib  710  B.C.  Srth a  priest  of  Vulcan, 
became  king,  and  ruled  at  Memphis  contemporary  with  Tirhakah 

VIII  After  the  d<°ath  of  Sethos,  a  great  confusion  or  anarchy  took  place.  At 
last  twelve  chiefs  or  monarch*  Assembled  at  Memphis,  and  took  the  direction 
of  afTairs,  which  they  retained  for  fifteen  years,  when  Psamatik  I.,  or  Psammiti- 
r.hus,  the  son  of  Necbao  or  Necos.  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Sabacos,  be- 
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*ame,  by  the  aid  of  Creek  mercenaries,  king  of  all  .Egypt,  about  650  B.C  His 
nn  Xrros  II  is  the  Pharaoh  Xccho  of  Scripture,  who  defeated  and  slew  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah,  RIO  B.C  He  also  began  the  canal  that  joined  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nile-  with  the  Arabian  Gulf.  His  successor,  Psamatik  11,  was  followed 
''\*  P.iamnttk  III  ,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Aprics  of  Manetho,  and  the  Pharaoh 
Hophra  of  Scripture,  who  defeated  the  Phoenicians,  took  Sidon,  and  invaded 
Cyprus,  which  wa*  finally  subjected  by  Amdsis,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne. 

IX  'Hie  reign  of  Amiinx  lasted  forty-four  years,  according  to  a  date  on  the 
monuments  His  successor  Psanumtus  reigned  only  six  months,  when  .'Egypt 
was  invaded  by  Cambyses,  R25  DC,  who  overran  and  ravaged  the  country, 
but  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in  the  neighboring  deserts,  when  seeking, 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Amman  The  twenty-seventh 
dynasty  includes  the  Persian  kings,  from  Cambyses  to  Darius  Nothus,  during 
which  time  .Egypt  was  a  province,  though  a  very  unruly  one,  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.    It  was  during  this  period  that  Herodotus  visited  .Egypt. 

X  After  several  revolts,  the  .Egyptians  succeeded  in  placing  Amyrt<tut,  or 
Anmahnrte,  a  Saite,  on  the  throne,  about  414  B.C.  This  king  alone  constitutes 
the  twenty-eighth  dynasty  He  was  succeeded  by  the  twenty-ninth  dynasty  of 
Mendesians,  who  defended  -Egypt  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Persians, 
with  the  aid  of  Creek  auxiliaries  under  A  gesilnus  and  others.  At  last,  Xecianc- 
hut,  being  defeated  hy  Orhus,  fled  into  .Ethiopia  310  B  C  ,  and  .Egypt  f»  11  again 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians  The  Persians  were  sueceoded  by  the  Mace- 
donians, who,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, or  LaL't'hr,  who  ruled  over  .Ejrypt  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  re- 
stored it  tji  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  At  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  30 
B  C  ,  .Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Augustus. 

Tin:  Nile  and  the  Delta. 

I  The  Nile  has  already  been  alluded  to  somewhat  in  detail.    To  this  river 
Egypt  owes,  in  fact,  not  only  all  its  fertility,  but  even  its  very  existenco  as  a 
habitable  country,  since  without  the  rich  and  fertilizing  mud  deposited  by  the 
••lream  in  iu  annual  inundui  "ii-.  the  land  would  be  a  sandy  desert.    The  rise 
•  f  the  Nile,  occasioned  by  the  periodical  rains  of  Central  Africa,  begins  m  June, 
.l:ou t  the  .summer  solstice,  and  it  continue.--,  to  increase  till  September,  overflow- 
rig  the  lowlands  along  its  course    The  Delta  then  looks  like  an  immense  marsh, 
i.tersperscd  with  numerous  islands,  with  villages,  towns,  and  plantations  of 
tn  t  s  just  above  the  water.    The  inundation,  after  having  remained  stationary 
a  few  days,  begins  to  subside,  and  about  the  end  of  November  most  of  the 
ii.  Ids  are  h  it  dry,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  rich  brown  slime  :  this  is  the 
i. me  when  the  lands  are  put  under  culture. 

II.  The  point  of  the  Delta  in  ancient  times  was  much  more  to  the  south  than 
at  present  The  Nile  the  n  branched  off  at  Cercasorum,  whereas  now  the  apex  is 
a  lew  miles  north  of  Cairo.  At  Cercasorum  the  river  put  forth  two  branches,  one 
called  the  Pclusiac  branch,  ending  m  the  Ostium  Pdu-uacum,  and  the  other  the 
('aiwpic  bianch,  ending  in  the  Outturn  Cannpicum.  The  former  took  its  name 
(rorn  the  city  of  Ptlusvun,  lying  at  its  termination  on  the  coast ;  the  latter  from 
the  city  of  Caru/pux,  similarly  situated.  The  country  inclosed  between  these 
two  arms  the  Creeks  called  the  Delta,  from  Us  triangular  form,  and  its  resem- 
blance to  the  I.  tier  A.  lb  tweeti  these  two  main  brunches  there  were  five  other 
intervening  ones,  each  having  its  termination  on  Hie  coast.    Tuo  five  mouths 
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thus  formed  were,  1  Ostium  Bulhitvmm,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Bollitinc.  in 
its  vicinity.  2.  Ostium  Scbcnnytituw,  from  the  city  of  Sebntnytus.  3.  Ostium 
I'hatrunrum  or  Paihmcticum;  called  also,  hy  Herodotus',  the  Ru^uic  mouth. 
4.  Ostium  Mf.ndcsmm,  from  the  city  of  .l/en  /-; jr.  5  Ostium  Taniticum,  from  the 
city  of  7Vi«i'.v  ;  called  also  Safticum,  from  the  city  of  The  mouths  of  the 

Nile,  then,  were  anciently  seven  in  number.    The  Canopic  mouth  was  also 
called  Ostium  Ihracleoticum  and  Naurrattaan,  and  sorm  times,  also.  A^athoda- 
man.    This  arm  and  the  Canopic  were  always  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
chief  branches,  although,  in  reality,  the  Rolbumc  and  the  Phatnuic  were  the' 
largest  ones. 

III.  The  state  of  things  at  the  present  day  is  greatly  altered.  The  apex  of 
the  Delta  is  much  less  obtuse  than  in  ancient  times,  and  its  triangular  figure 
is  now  determined  by  the  Rosetta  branch,  the  old  Canopic,  and  the  Vamtatta 
branch,  or  old  Phatwtic,  although  the  cultivated  plain  known  by  the  name  of 
Delta  extends  considerably  beyond  to  the  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  sandy 
desert  on  either  side.  The  Pdusiar.  branch  is  now  in  a  great  measure  choked 
up,  though  it  still  serves  partially  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  Tamtic  or 
Saitic  branch  now  corresponds  to  the  Mock  Canal,  and  the  Mnid'-^vn  branch 
with  the  Mtnzaleh  Canal.  Both  these  canals  now  enter  Lake  M ■/::.-,- h-h,  a  vast 
salt  marsh  forty  miles  long,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  several  out 
lets.  Between  the  Dammfta  and  Rosetta  hraneh  are  numerous  canals,  large  and 
small,  intersecting  the  country  in  even-  direction.  The  Schematic  mouth  is 
probably  now  the  outlet  hy  which  the  salt  marsh  or  lake  called  Rovrlns  commu- 
nicates with  the  sea.  The  only  two  entrances  at  the  present  day  from  the  sea 
into  the  Nile  are  the  Rosetta  and  Damiatta  branches,  and  even  these  are  access- 
ible only  to  small  vessels.  West  of  Rosetta,  a  salt  marsh,  called  Lake  Elko, 
corresponds  to  the  old  Canute,  mouth  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Delta,  or 
cultivated  plain  of  Lower  .Egypt,  is  about  eighty  miles  from  east  to  west ;  its 
length,  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  is  about  ninety  miles 

IV.  The  formation  of  .Egypt  and  its  extensive  Delta  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
inquiry,  and  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  period  at  which  that  country  or  .Ethi- 
opia was  inhabited.  In  the  times  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs  of  whom  any  records 
now  remain,  the  whole  of  Lower  .Egypt  seems  to  have  been  densely  inhabited, 
and  \.u  mve  facts  contradict  the  assumption  that  the  Delia  has  been  protruded 
into  the  sea,  to  any  great  extent,  within  the  age  of  history.  If  it  had  aneicnt 
cities,  which  were  upon  the  sea-coast  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  years 
ago,  they  ought,  on  tins  supposition,  as  Wilkinson  remarks,  to  have  been  by 
this  time  far  inland. 

5.    M  O  U  N  T  A  I  X  S. 

I.  Mons  Cusius,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  to  the  east  of  Pelusium,  and  near 
the  Pains  Sirhoms.  It  is  now  El  Kas  or  El  Katieh.  Here  Jupiter  Cusius  had 
a  temple  ;  and  on  this  mountain  also  was  the  tomb  of  Pompey.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  w  ith  the  Syrian  Mans  Caxius,  below  Antiochia. 

II  Monies  Arahiri.  the  long  chain  of  mbuntains  forming  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  called  at  the  present  day  DjrJ.rl  M»kkatam.  The  an- 
cient geographers  mention  live  principal  portions  of  this  range,  namely.  1.  Mens 
Ala'-asfr'itfs  or  Alalmstrinus,  to  the  east  of  Oiurtjn'-hus.  and  southeast  of  Alabas- 
txip«:ix.  Here  were  alabaster  quarries,  whence  the  locality  derived  its  name 
Traces  of  these  still  exist.  2  M>ns  Porphyntes  or  Porphi/ntm>s,  to  the  east  of 
Lycopolis     Here  were  porphyry  quarries,  held  in  high  repute,  and  supplying 
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materials  not  only  to  the  .Egyptians,  but  to  the  Romans  also,  for  columns  and 
many  ornamental  purposes.  The  spot  is  now  called  Djebel  c'  Dokhan,  or  "  the 
mountain  of  smoke.  3  Mons  Aia*  or  AZas,  in  the  parallel  of  Thebes.  4  .\f.,n.< 
Smaragih*,  to  the  northwest  of  Berrmcr,  and  named  from  its  emerald  mines. 
The  modern  name  is  D:  hd  Zalarah  These  mines  have,  been  successively 
worked  by  the  ancient  .Egyptians,  and  Romans,  and  by  the  califs  and  mame- 
lukes  ;  but  they  are  now  abandoned.  They  lie  in  a  micaceous  schist,  and  nu- 
merous shafts  of  considerable  depth  have  been  excavated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  5.  Mons  Balanites,  between  Syene  and  Berenice,  taking  its  name 
from  the  quarries  of  basanite  or  touchstone  {jidaavoc,  Lajns  l.ydius)  that  were 
worked  here.  This  stone  was  wrought  into  various  ornaments  by  the  ancient 
..■Egyptians,  as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain 
is,  according  to  Wilkinson,  Om  Kcrrebeh.  Considerable  quarry-workings  are 
visible  here.  l 

G.  Lakes  and  Canals. 

1.  Lacus  Mareotis,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Alexandria.  Its  earlier  name 
was  Maria  (7  Ma/itia  /i(ivn).  The  later  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Mareotis 
According  to  Seylax,  canals  were  cut  in  very  early  times,  connecting  this  lake 
with  the  Nile,  and  thus  furnishing  it  with  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water.  The 
Lake  Mareotis  first  rose  into  importance  after  the  founding  of  Al<  xandrea.  Stra- 
bo  describes  it  as  being  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadra  in  breadth,  and 
not  quite  three  hundred  in  length,  and  as  containing  eight  islands.  The  country 
around  this  lake  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  principal  product  was  a 
light,  sweetish  white  wine.  For  many  centuries  after  the  Greek  and  Roman 
dominion  in  .Egypt,  this  lake  was  dried  up;  but  in  1801,  the  English  troops,  du- 
ring the  siege  of  Alexandrea,  let  in  the  sea  by  cutting  a  passage  through  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  that  separated  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  from 
Lake  Abukir  or  Madieh.  This  modern  J,ake  Mareotis,  now  railed  Bxrkn  Ma- 
nut,  is  much  more  extensive  than  tho  ancient  one,  occupying  probably  four 
times  the  space. 

2.  Isinis  M<rris,  in  the  district  of  Hcptanomi*,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  south  of 
Arnnxr  or  Crorodtlopohs.  This  lake  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been 
entirely  artificial,  and  to  have  been  dug  by  King  Moeris  for  the  double  purpose 
of  preventing  the  low  country  from  being  damaged  by  the  superabundant  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  and  of  serving  as  a  reservoir  to  supply  water  during  the  low 
season.  Herodotm  accordingly  reports  that  during  one  half  of  the  year  the 
Nile  flowed  into  the  lake,  while  during  the  other  mx  months  a  stream  flowed 
out  of  it  Of  the  latter,  however,  there  is  no  remaining  trace;  and  the  great 
works  contrived  by  Miens  to  regulate  the  water  have  disappeared.  The  lake 
has  at  present  every  appearance  of  occupying  a  natural  basin,  though  certainly 
its  only  apparent  feeders  are  derived  from  the  Nile.  Wilkinson  insists  that 
IIcroilr>tus\s  account  of  the  water  returning  from  the  lake  to  the  Nile  is  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  Lake  Moms,  the  level  of  its  surface  being  about  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  bank  of  the  Nile  at  BiMtmef, 
which,  making  every  allowance  for  the  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the 
elevation  of  its  hanks,  could  never  have  been  on  a  level,  even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  with  the  L;o\«>  Morris  It  is  the  Canal  of  Jousscf  to  which,  he  says, 
the  account  of  Herodotus  is  alone  applicable,  as  being  the  work  of  human  hands, 
and  returning  its  water  to  the  river  Near  Lake  Moms  was  the  celebrated 
La l.i/- '  i'h  The  modern  name  of  the  Lake  is  Btrkrt  el  Korn,  or  4i  the  Lake  of  the 
Horn,"  rrnm  its  form,  which  j*  broad  at  the  eastern  end,  and  curves  to  a  point 
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at  its  opposite  extremity.    It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  leDgth,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  eight  miles  to  less  than  one. 

3.  NUraria:  (fodiua)  in  the  Nitriotic  Nome,  to  the  southeast  of  Alexandres, 
now  the  basin  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  containing  a  series  of  six  lakes,  the  banks 
and  waters  of  which  arc  covered  with  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  sea-salt, 
and  carbonate  of  soda  or  natron. 

4.  Tarns  Lacus,  between  the  Tanitxc  and  Phatnetie  mouths  of  the  Nile,  now 
the  Lake  of  Menzaleh  or  Bahcire,  already  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  the  Delta 
6.  Palus  Sirbonts,  near  Mount  Casius,  and  communicating  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  an  opening,  which  was  filled  up  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  lake  grad- 
ually diminished  in  size  after  this,  and  has  now  almost  disappeared.  The  mod- 
ern name  is  Sebaket  Bardotl.  6.  Lacus  Anutri,  near  Arsinoi  or  Clcopatns.  They 
derived  their  name  from  their  bitter,  brackish  taste,  a  defect  which  was  subse- 
quently obviated  by  the  Canal  of  Ptolemy,  which  let  in  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
and  rendered  them  perfectly  sweet.    The  modern  name  is  Schcib. 

The  only  ancient  canals  deserving  of  particular  mention,  among  the  large 
number  by  which  /Egypt,  and  especially  the  Delta,  was  intersected,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  Hie  Canal  of  Maris,  now  Bahr  Joussef,  connecting  the  Lake  Maris 
(Birket  el  Korn)  with  the  Nile,  and  of  which  we  have  already  made  mention 
2.  The  Canal  of  Sesostns  or  Ptolemy,  called  also  the  Canal  of  Hero,  cut  from  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  Sinus  Arabieus,  which  it  entered  near  Arsinoi 
It  was  commenced,  according  to  some,  by  Sesostris  ;  but,  according  to  others, 
by  Nu:ln>,  or  rather  Psammiticus  II ,  who  desisted  from  the  undertaking  on  being 
warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  laboring  for  the  barbarians.  Darius  Hystaspis 
continued  it,  but  left  it  unfinished.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  completed  it,  and 
made  sluices  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water,  while  they  permitted  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels.  They  had  also  for  their  object  the  exclusion  of  the  salt  water  ; 
and  so  effectually  was  this  done,  that  the  bitter  lakes,  which  lay  in  the  line  of 
the  canal,  were  rendered  perfectly  sweet,  and  abounded  with  Nile  fish,  and  the 
usual  water-fowl  of  /Egypt.  It  was  also  called  Trajan's  Canal  (Fluvius  Tra- 
jam),  from  its  having  been  repaired  in  later  days  by  that  emperor. 

7.  Antiquities  of  /Egypt. 

Um'kk  this  head  we  will  briefly  notice  merely  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
objects  of  interest  in  this  remarkable  country. 

Fyramuls.—  The  Pyramids  of  -Egypt,  especially  the  two  largest  of  the  pyra- 
mids at  a>czi  h,  are  the  most  stupendous  masses  of  building  in  stone  that  human 
labor  ha.-  ev  er  been  known  to  accomplish  ;  and  we  have  records  of  their  having 
been  objects  of  wonder  and  curiosity  from  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  was  born 
4S1  B.C.,  to  the  present  time.  Tho  /Egyptian  pyramids,  of  which,  large  and 
small,  and  in  different  states  of  piescrvation,  the  number  is  very  considerable, 
are  all  silu;Ued  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  and  extend  in  an  irregular  line,  and 
in  groups  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Grezcht 
a  viilage.  opposite  to  Cairo,  as  far  south  as  twenty-nine  degrees  north  latitude, 
a  length  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles.  The  three  principal  pyramids  arc 
tho-e  of  (U(zch.  They  stand  on  a  plateau  or  terrace  of  limestone,  which  is  a 
projection  from  the  Libyan  mountain  chain,  and  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  .Egyptian  plain  The  largest,  called  the  pyramid  of  Che- 
ops, occupies  a  base  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  square,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  nine  inches,  being,  therefore,  forty - 
three  Hot  nine  inches  higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  one  hundred  and 
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thirty-six  feet  nine  inches  higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  London.    It  is  built,  like  the 
others,  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  winch  form  so  many  gigantic  steps  (two  hund- 
red in  number),  to  the  top,  where  there  is  a  small  platform.    This  pyramid  has 
long  been  open,  and  contains  a  small  chamber,  with  a  hollow  sarcophagus 
Several  other  apartments  and  winding  passages  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
its  recesses  by  per  severing  travellers,  particularly  by  Col.  Vyse,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  revealing  its  whole  internal  structure.    The  next  adjoining  pyramid 
is  that  of  Ccphren,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Cheops.    It  was  opened  by  Bel- 
r.oni.  who  discovered  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Arab  investigators  several 
centuries  earlier,  but  he  still  found  in  a  sarcophagus  some  bones,  which  are 
believed  to  be  those  of  a  cow  or  ox     The  third  pyramid  is  that  of  Myeerinus. 
the  snn  of  Cheops.    The  pyramids  were  undoubtedly  sepulchral  monuments 
\ccording  to  Lepsius,  the  mode  of  constructing  them  was  as  follows.  When 
i  king  commenced  his  reign,  the  first  thing  done,  after  levelling  the  surface  of 
he  roe!;  fer  the  pyramid's  base,  was  to  excavate  a  chamber  intended  for  his 
tomb,  under  ground,  with  a  passage  communicating  with  the  surface,  and  to 
rect  a  course  of  masonry  above,  which  served  for  the  nucleus  of  the  pyramid 
If  the  king  died  during  the  year,  the  masonry  was  immediately  cased  over,  and 
i  small  pyramid  was  formed.    If  he  continued  to  live,  another  course  of  stone 
«vas  added  in  height,  and  the  length  of  the  lower  stage  increased.    During  sub- 
sequent years  the  same  process  was  repeated,  and  the  pyramid  thus  continued 
to  be  increased  ever)'  year  until  the  death  of  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  was 
-reeled,  fresh  courses  being  added  each  year  of  his  life.    When  the  king  died, 
ihe  work  of  enlargement  ceased,  and  a  casing  was  put  on  the  whole  structure. 

Xjihi.-ir. —  The  .Lgyptian  sphinxes  are  lions,  but  without  wings,  in  which  latter 
•espect  they  differ  from  these  of  Greece.  They  are  represented  in  the  same 
,i  eumbent  posture  as  the  Grecian  ones,  lying,  namely,  upon  the  front  part  of 
the  body,  with  the  paws  stretched  forward  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  either 
human,  and  mostly  female,  or  they  have  the  head  of  a  ram.  In  some  cases  the 
head  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  cap,  which  also  covers  part  of  the  neck.  These 
sphinxes  were  generally  placed  at  the  entrance  of  temples,  where  they  often 
:ormed  a  long  avenue  leading  to  the  sacred  edifice.  The  largest  of  the  existing 
-•phinxes  is  that  of  Ct  rzch,  which  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  of  the  enor- 
oioiia  dimensions  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-two 
feet  in  height  in  front.  It  was  formerly  covered  to  the  neck  with  sand,  which 
was  cleared  away  by  Signor  Caviglia.  The  greater  part,  however,  is  now  cov- 
'  ied  up  again,  leaving  little  more  than  the  head  and  shoulders  visible. 

Yoral  Mcmnon. — There  are  many  colossal  statues  in  -Egypt  which  have  been 
•ailed  Mrmnnnittv,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  vocal  statue  described  bv 
Strabo  and  Pausanias  At  sunrise  a  sound  was  said  to  proceed  from  this  statue 
which  Pausanias  compares  to  the  snapping  of  a  harp  or  lute  string.  Strabo 
states  that  he  heard  th"  sound  himself  in  company  with  .Elius  Callus  ;  and 
Tacitus  relates  that  Germanieus  also  heard  it.  This  statue  is  identified,  bv 
the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  with  the  northernmost  of  the  two  co 
Inssal  statues  in  the  Theban  plain,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  height, 
according  to  modern  travellers,  is  about  fifty  feet :  and  its  legs  contain  numer- 
ous inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  commemorating  the  nanu  s  of  those  wh<> 
had  heard  the  sound.  Most  of  these  inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
early  Roman  emperors  This  statue  is  now  ascertained  to  be  that  of  Ammo- 
phi*  II  .  the  son  of  Thutmo?;*.  and  who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  shepherds  out 
«f  .•E„  vnt  There  is  som°  difficulty,  however,  notwithstanding  the  inscriptions 
upon  it,  m  identifying  this  statue  with  the  one  described  by  Strabo  and  Pausa- 
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mas.    These  writers  say  that  the  upper  part  had  in  tbeir  time  fallen  down  . 
according  to  one  account,  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake  ;  %vhile  another  as 
eribed  it  to  Cambyses,  who,  it  is  said,  suspecting  some  imposture,  caused  the 
statue  to  be  broken  off  in  the  middle.    At  the  present  day,  however,  the  upper 
part  exists  in  its  proper  position,  though  not  in  a  single  piece.    Heereu  conjec- 
tures th::t  the  broken  statue  might  have  been  repaired  after  the  time  of  Strabo 
The  sound  produced  by  the  statue  is  now  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
stone  in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  which  was  struck  by  a  person  concealed  in  a  re- 
cess behind  it,  and  which  emitted,  as  it  still  does,  when  struck,  a  metallic  sound 
The  head  of  the  colossal  Memnon  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  claim  to  bt 
considered  the  vocal  statue. 

Among  other  remains  of  .Egyptian  greatness  we  may  name,  1.  The  Mcmnb- 
mum  at  Thebes,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  a  splendid  structure  originally, 
and  probably  the  same  with  the  tomb  of  Osymandias,  described  by  Diodorus 
Siculus.  The  more  correct  name  of  the  edifice,  however,  would  be  Rcmcscum, 
since  it  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  palace-temple  of  Hemcses  11.,  one 
of  whose  titles,  Miamun,  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into  Mcntnon.  2.  The 
great  temple  at  Mcdrcnet  Hahoo,  or  the  palace-temple  of  llcmcscs  III.  3.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings,  to  the  west  of  this  latter  place,  cut  in  the  calcareous  rock, 
at  different  levels  They  are  all  of  extraordinary  splendor,  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  being  that  of  Kcmeaes  Miamun,  which  is  adorned  with  sculptures 
of  the  highest  interest. 

f 

Places  in  ^Egypt. 

i 

DELTA 

1.  Ahxundrai,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  during  his  vi^it  to 
/Egypt,  B.C.  332,  gave  orders  to  erect  this  city  between  the  sea  and  the  Ma- 
reotic  Lake.  The  architect  was  Dinocrates,  a  Macedonian.  A  large  part,  but 
not  the  whole  of  it,  was  contained  within  the  present  walls,  which  are  chiefly 
the  work  of  the*  Arabs.  One  main  long  street,  about  three  mdes  in  length,  ran 
through  the  city,  from  the  eastern  extremity  to  the  necropolis  or  cemetery  of 
Alexandra,  at  the  western  ;  and  this  was  intersected  by  another  main  street, 
running  snarly  north,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  in  a  direction  from  the  Mare- 
otic  Lain  .  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  give  the  city  the  benefit  ol 
ventilation  from  the  north  winds  The  main  land  and  the  island  of  Pharos  v  ■:<* 
connected  by  a  dike,  called  the  Hrpiastadmm,  in  which,  at  each  end,  there  was  n 
passage  for  vessels  from  one  port  to  the  other.  Over  these  passages  there  were 
also  b.-idgi  s.  On  the  rocks  now  occult  ed  by  the  present  Pharos,  a  magnificent 
light-hot:,  t?  was  constructed  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  iu  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  B.C.  283.  The  port  bounded  by  the  two  promontories,  the  Pharos 
and  Loe).  .  ,  by  the  northeast  part  of  the  city  and  the  Heptastadium,  w  as  called 
the  Great  Port.  The  other  port  was  called  Eunostus,  or  safe  return."  The 
city  was  divided  into  several  quarters  :  the  court  end,  otherwise  called  Bruchiun, 
contained  the  famous  library,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  and,  connected  with  it,  the  Museum,  a  college  or  retreat  for  learned  men, 
where  they  were  retained  at  the  puMie  expense.  A  place  called  Simj,  "the 
body,"  in  the  quarter  of  the  palaces,  contained  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Erom  B.C.  323  to  B.C.  30,  AJexandrea  was  the  residence  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
.'Egypt,  the  Ptolemies,  distinguished  for  commerce,  and  the  resort  of  many  for- 
eign nations,  especially  Jews;  and  also  the  centre  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  that  day.    In  the  Alexandrine  war,  with  Julius  Caesar,  B.C  48,  the  city  sus- 
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tained  much  damage,  and  a  large  part  of  the  library  was  burned  ;  but  this  latter 
loss  was  afterward,  in  some  degree,  remedied  by  the  addition  of  the  library  of 
Pergamus,  which  Antony  presented  to  Cleopatra.  Alexandrea  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  B.C.  30,  and  continued  a  flourishing  commercial  city  under 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  afterward  under  the  eastern  empire.  In  A.D.  640  it 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Omar,  on  which  occasion  the  splendid  library  is 
said,  though  erroneously,  to  have  been  destroyed  by  tlte  conquerors.  On  the 
founding  of  AVic  Cairo,  in  A  D.  969,  Alexandrea  gradually  sank  to  the  condition 
of  a  second-rate  city  ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  in  1497, 
tended  still  farther  to  diminish  its  commerce  ;  but  it  is  again  becoming  an  im- 
portant position,  in  consequence  of  its  lying  on  the  over-land  route  to  India. 

2.  Cani<hus  or  Canopus,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Alexandrea. 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  west  6f  the  Ostium  Canopicvm,  to  which  it  gave 
namo.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  a  place  of  considerable  commerce  prior 
to  the  founding  of  Alexandrea.  It  was  also  the  capital  of  the  MenclaTtic  Nome. 
According  to  the  Creek  fable,  with  which  the  appellation  of  the  nome  is  connect- 
ed, this  city  took  its  name  from  Canopus,  the  pilot  of  Menelaus,  who  was  said 
to  have  been  buried  here  Canopus  was  famed  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Se- 
rapis,  and  the  festivals  celebrated  at  this  temple  made  the  morals  of  the  people 
extremely  dissolute.  Some  traces  of  the  ancient  city  exist  a  short  distance  to 
the  wot  of  Aloulir.  3.  JhrmOpdlis  Parca,  southeast  of  Alexandres.  It  is  now 
Damantnmr.  4.  An<lrupo!is,  to  the  southeast,  the  capital  of  the  Andropolitic 
Nome,  and  .subsequently  the  head  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  It  is  now  Cha- 
bur.  f>  Jtu'r::  or  Unto,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake  Butos,  now  Lake 
Boitrhs,  the  outlet  from  which  formed  the  Ostium  Srhrr.v>;f>nim.  It  was  famed 
for  its  temples  of  Apollo.  Diana,  and  Latona,  that  is,  of  .Egyptian  deities  sup- 
posed to  coincide  vwth  these.  The  temple  of  Latona  had  a  celebrated  oracle 
comic  "it  d  with  it.  Hut os  answers  probably  to  A'ero  Ka*>.r.  fi.  .Yxmrr >•/:.*.  to  the 
southe  r:  t.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Camgae  arm  of  the  Nile,  in  the  SaTtie  Nome. 
It  was  r  aid  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Milesian  colony,  but  was  probably  of 
much  earlier  date.    It  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  place  in  -l>vpt  where  the 

re,- •'.;<'  v.-i  re  aPnwed  to  j  ettle  and  carry  on  tralfie.  Naneratis  was  the  native 
city  of  \"-<<n:.MM  and  Juhii*  Pollux.  Its  remains  are  to  be  sought  near  the 
modern  Na'.':  vV.'ir. 

7.  to  the  F"".the;!^t.  and  the  crctal  of  the  Saitic  Nome.    It  lay  on  the 

1,  ft  bank  of  tic>  N.-s-ennytio  branch  of  the  Nire.  and  was  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant eg  if v  of  the  Helta.  parUy  on  account  of  the  annual  1  '.tval  celebrated 
here  in  honor  of  the  godder-s  \r:/h,  regarded  as  identical  with  Minerva,  and 
which  drew  a  large  concourse  of  visitors  to  the  pi  nee  ;  and  partly  because  the 
Sn'ie,  or-  tv.n-igv  sixth  dv nasty  of  »!;•»  P.arp.ehs  aoknowled  d  it  as  their  native 
city,  and  were  interred  here.  When,  however,  the  Persian  power  was  estab- 
lished in  .i:-"g'T.  and  Memphis  a  nun  became  the  capital,  Sins  declined  in  im- 
portance Th"  i  <V\  tiow  called  s,>.  is  marked  merely  by  ruins.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance oM'h  of  th  ,  ,  place  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Osiris.  wb>  r»  that  tleitv 
w.ts  !  to  have  been  interred  ;  an  honor  c'amied  by  many  other  .  ^gvptian 
site*  s.  i;  ■:■:■<!,  to  t iv  soiitlnnist.  en  the  Phatnetic  braneli.  ami  the  capital 
of  th--  flu  Tit:"  V>me.  H""'"  was  a  very  sacred  temple  of  ]sa-,  t  i  which  pil- 
gnmai.--:,  were  toad*',  and  where  a  solemn  annual  festival  was  celebrated.  The 
site  of  this  city  is  n-ov  called  A '  ■  <  -  ir .  0  Srh-unytus,  to  the  cast  of  Sats.  and 
givin'i  name  to  the  SeV  nny'ie  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Se- 
benm  >.  a,  ■-.  and  its  site  is  oeeiipie  1  by  t he  modern  Srmmetud.  10.  Thmius. 
to  the  . .;  i  uf  ,u.  ,ir,  (vuin_r.  and  the  capital  of  the  Thmuitic  Nome.    The  goat 
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was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors,  and  the  name  of  the  city,  according 
to  St.  Jerome,  signified  "a  goat."  In  the  time  of  Arnmianus  Marcelhrrus, 
Thmuis  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  /Egypt.  The  modern  name  of  the  site 
is  Tel  ct-Mtu.  11.  Mcndes,  to  the  northeast  of  Sebennytus,  and  giving  name 
to  the  Mendesian  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  which  it  lay.  Here  also  the  goat  was 
held  in  great  religious  reverence,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  name  of  the 
city  meant  "a  goat,"  what  St.  Jerome  asserts  of  Thmuis.  The  site  is  now 
called  Achmoun.  12.  Tanii,  to  the  cast  of  the  preceding,  the  capital  of  the 
Tanitic  Nome,  and  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  an  important  city 
at  an  early  period,  and  the  residence  of  one  of  Manctho's  dynasties  of  Pharaohs. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  and  is  stated  by  the  Psalmist  to  be 
the  spot  where  Moses  performed  those  miracles  that  ended  in  the  liberation  of 
the  Israelites.  The  site  is  now  called  San,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  height 
and  extent  of  its  mounds  of  ruins. 

13.  Bubasius,  to  the  southwest,  the  capital  of  the  Bubastite  Nome,  with  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Bubastis  {Vasht),  or  Diana.  The  festival  of  the  goddess  was 
remarkable,  not  only  for  its  .splendor,  but  also  for  the  large  numbers  that  attend- 
ed ;  as  many  as  seventy  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of  children,  being  drawn 
hither  on  this  occasion.  The  Scripture  name  of  this  place  is  Phi  Bcscth.  Here 
also  the  sacred  cats  were  interred.  The  modern  name  is  Tcl-Basta.  M.  Ath* 
nbis,  to  the  southwest,  the  capital  of  the  Athnbitic  Nome.  It  is  now  Atryb  or 
Tricb,  with  some  striking  remains.  15.  Ccrrasdrum  or  Ccrcasbra,  at  tho  apex  of 
the  Delta,  where  the  Nile  branches  off.  It  is  now  El  Arkas.  16.  Babylon,  to  the 
southeast  of  tiie  preceding,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  where  the 
great  canal  commenced  that  led  off  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  and  not  far  from  the 
pyramids  and  Mimphis.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  to  have  come  into  bein,r  under 
the  Persians,  who  settled  here  a  number  of  refractory  Babylonians  from  Upper 
Asia.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  important  as  a  military  pest,  since  here 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  begins  to  contract  as  you  advance  into  Upper  .Egypt.  A 
castle  accordingly  was  erected  in  this  quarter,  and  a  Roman  legion  was  station- 
ed here.  At  a  later  day,  this  place,  took  the  name  of  Fos 'at,  from  the  "leather 
tent"  (/ v  V')  which  A  mm,  the  general  of  Omar,  pitched  hero  for  himself  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  the  Roman  fortress.  Fostat  continued  to  be  the  royal  residence, 
as  well  as  tho  'capital  of  .'Egypt,  until  Goher  el  Kaed,  having  been  sent  by  Moez 
to  conquer  -Egypt,  founded  a  new  city  called  Must  r!  K-ihrrah  (Cairo),  which 
four  years  after  (in  A  D.  971)  ber  ime  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  Fostat  re- 
ceived the  new  app'  !!a! ion  of  Must  d  Atct\ch,  or  "Old  Muar,"  corrupted  by 
European*  into  Old  Cairo. 

17.  II <  U~K >u';:<,  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  Babylon,  and  more  cele- 
brated in  a  rel'gious  than  a  p  olitical  point  of  view.  As  its  name  indicates,  it 
was  the  yrn-red  city  of  Osiris,  or  the  Sun,  and  contained  one  of  the  three  chief 
sacerdotal  eoi:.-.g,-;  ,->f /Egypt,  the  .stations  of  the  other  two  being  respectively  at 
Memphis  and  Thebes..  Herodotus  is  the  earhest  one  of  the  Creek  wr.ters  that 
makt  s  i;s  nti.-n  of  tins  city,  and  he  spa!;-  of  the  prk< '  3  of  Heliopoiis  as  b-ing 
the  ho.-.t  ae.|i!.-::i!vd  with  the  hi.  tory  of  tl  err  country.  Other  antlrorrtv  ;  also 
rrsenbe  theoi  ,t»  famed  for  their  wi  -dom.  Aeeordin  -  to  It  'ruses,  ih:s  v  as  the 
city  where  Mns">  v.;i;;  educated.  It  was  also  a  place  of  resort  for  all  the  <  '.reeks 
who  visited.  .K'.'ypt  for  instruction,  anion;:  whom  may  be  mentioned  H  To  lotus, 
Pythagoras.  Plato,  and  Eudoxus-.  The  eny  w  •  ,  buil'.  a'-co-,!,.,*  jn  Straho,  On  a 
large  mound  or  rat-s-d  site,  bt  to-e  which  were  lake*  th  d  rv-t  iv.-d  tho  water  of 
the  neighboring  canals.    It  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Sun,  or 
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Osiris,  and  in  this  tuiaplc  the  sacred  ox  Mnevis  was  fed  and  adored,  as  Apis  was. 
at  Memphis,  llcliupohs  sutlcred  severe])  by  the  invasion  of  Cambyses.  Many 
of  its  obelisks,  and  probably  other  monuments,  were  afterward  taken  away  m 
Alexandria  and  Rome,  and  when  Strabo  saw  the  place  it  had  the  character  o: 
a  deseiud  city.  Its  college  of  pnesta  no  longer  existed,  and  those  only  who 
had  ch.ngc  of  llie  temple,  and  who  explained  the  sacred  rites  to  strangers,  re 
mained  the. v.  The  ancient  .'Egyptian  name  of  this  euy  was,  in  hieroglyphics, 
Re-Et  or  Li- Ik,  the  House"  or  "Abode  of  the  bun,"  corresponding  to  the  titk 
Bctk-Sht  mish,  of  the  same  import,  which  was  applied  to  it  by  the  Jews,  while 
m  Scripture  and  in  Coptic  it  is  called  On.  The  remains  of  Heliopolis  are  near 
the  modi m  Matarch,  and  consist  of  several  mounds.  A  solitary  obelisk  alone 
remains  creel,  bearing  on  it  the  name  of  Osirtasen  I ,  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  here.    This  monarch  ascended  the  throne  about  1710  B.C. 

18  Arsiuue,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  ILroopoUtcs,  or  (Julf  of  Suez,  and  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  the  modern  town  of  Suez  stands.  Ptolemy  Philadclphus 
constructed  the  harbor>  and  called  the  place  after  his  queen  Arsinoe  It  was 
conneeied  wall  the  Nile  by  means  of  the  Canal  of  Ptolemy,  and  lor  a  long  period 
was  tin.-  very  life  of  the  naviLmtion  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  forming  the  connecting 
link  between  the  traffic  of  .i.'gypt  and  that  of  the  east.  .Subsequently,  however, 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  upper  p.irt  of  the  gulf  induced  the  Ptolemies  to 
construct  harbors  lower  down,  aud  Aisiuue  from  this  tunc  declined  Its  re- 
mains are  at  Adtcktrud. 

1U.  CItopatns,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  preceding  It  was  of  later 
origin  tb  in  Arsmoc,  but  so  near  to  it  that  both  are  commonly  regarded  as  form- 
ing one  place.  '20.  liaobpolis,  to  the  northeast  of  llehopolis,  and  northw  est  of 
Arsittc  ,  art!  situate  on  the  Canal  of  Ptolemy,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Lactu 
An.  a.  t.  Ncue  m.t've  it  Iht  same  w  i;h  the  Avails  of  Main  tho ;  more  probably, 
ho  we  .  r,  it  wa>  a  place  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  founded  by  the  Ureek> 
for  commercial  purposes.  It  remained  a  place  of  importance  as  long  as  the 
Canal  oi  I'.oa  my  formed  one  of  the  channels  of  communication  in  this  quarter 
Ii  tei.,.,  imv.  c\ei,  when  the  cm;.!  was  neglected,  ami  Us  remains  are  supposed 
to  be         d  bt  m  ath  the  .-and.    Mrabo  and  l  imy  err  in  placu:;:  it  on  the  gulf. 

•  1.  l\  ■i*:,i>ii1  to  the  lu  rihea-t,  at  the  lYlu.-mie  mouth  of  the  Mile,  to  which  it 
gave  na.  a..  It  v,  ;io  ..mimmccd  by  marshes,  and  was  regarded  as  the  key  Ot 
-P;.)t  .  v  .a. -s  qitmtu.    lio  .Scripture  name  i*  .s.«,  and  Us  old  .Egyptian  one  is 

th'-l.rr'  '    ;  .    J|;»U    U-ell      ill!::  :!    to  the  /  Y;  lUIiiUH  or  I  "l   C..J   l.'f  lilC   CoptS.  Thv 

Creel,  i, .cue  l'< intuitu  m  denv< d  uom  r^-.oc,  "  mire,"  in  allusion  to  the  pecu- 
liar e  >n  of  the  place     The  Hebrew  name  has  the  same  meaning,  as  has 

also  l   man  app.  llaimu  7  .a< '.  give  a  to  the  site     This  city  fell  in  import 

ance        r  tie  lYi.mms  had  diverted  the  arm  of  the  ?\dc  on  which  it  stood, and 
had  Ki  ,  a  ;t  and  destroyed  its  fort ilic.it mm;.  likinocorura  or  Jihtn^UuraA^ 

the  e..  '..  ■  m  the  immediate  confines  of  Syria,  and  sometimes,  though  erroneous- 
ly, r.    .....  .i  a;-,  belonging  to  that  cmiitiy.    Tiu.-  modern  Li  Aixtsii  occupies  its 

sale,  u  v..  lived  its  name,  according  to  Strabo,  Ireuu  the  circumstance  of  mal- 
efactor having  been  sent  thither  by  oue  of  the  /Ethiopian  invaders  of  .Egypt, 
as  to  a  p  .ict  of  exile,  alter  having  been  first  deprived  of  their  noses  {juv,  tki 
n>-sr,  k  ■  x.;  to  i:u;';;a'f).  The  s.tory  is  evidently  untrue,  and  the  name  is 
prol-  •  >  of  A.  i'i.iii,  not  ot  tinman  origin.  This  city  was  an  important  coru- 
mcrei  .1  place,  ami  a  great  mart  lor  the  Arabian  trade.  Quails  Were  very 
.-Vim:..:.,  m  its  vicmiiy.  i  lm  U  ,i  Ancsh  is  the  ancient  Torrtns  .Ktryptt,  oi 
iiiver  "i  j;,e.  pt.  T'Un.-atLs,  some  distance  to  the  northwest  of  I'tLaium, 
and  on  the  i  iiatnctio  arm  oi  the  Nile,  near  lis  mouth.    It  is  now  Dumutta. 
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IIEPTANOMI3. 

1.  Memphis,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  left  aide  of  the  Nile,  and  about  sixteen 
mdes  south  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Menes,  the  first  king  of  /Egypt,  who  changed,  by  means  of  a  large  embankment, 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  until  then  had  run  nearer  the  Libyan  mountains, 
and  built  Memphis  within  the  ancient  bed  of  the  stream.  According  to  Herod- 
otus, the  river  was  turned  off  one  hundred  stadia  above  Memphis,  and  the 
dike  constructed  to  prevent  its  returning  to  its  original  channel  was  kept  up 
with  great  care  by  the  successors  of  Menes  even  to  the  time  of  the  Persians. 
Menes  also  erected  here  a  magnificent  temple  to  Phtha  or  Vulcan.  The  city 
contained  likewise  other  splendid  temples,  and  was,  moreover,  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  three  sacerdotal  colleges  of  the  land,  the  other  two  being  respect- 
ively at  Hcliopolis  and  Thebes.  The  sacred  Apis  was  also  fed  and  worshipped 
here,  his  temple  being  close  to  that  of  Phtha.  Memphis  appears  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  Lower  /Egypt,  as  Thebes  was  of  Upper  iEgypt,  in  those  early 
tunes  when  the  land  was  ruled  by  contemporaneous  dynasties  ;  and  afterward, 
when  all  -Egypt  becamo  united  under  the  sway  of  one  ruler,  this  city  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  country  in  preference  to  Thebes.  It  continued  to  be  the  capi- 
tal under  the  Persian  sway  also,  but  declined  after  Alexandrea  became  the  seat 
of  government,  although  Strabo  subsequently,  in  Roman  times,  describes  it  as 
still  lar^e  and  populous,  next  to  Alexandrea  in  size,  and,  like  that  city,  filled 
with  foreign  residents.  The  palaces,  however,  he  speaks  of  as  being  ruined 
and  deserted.  The  wealth,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Memphis,  passed  at  a 
later  day  to  the  new  Arab  capital  of  Postal,  and  the  ancient  city  in  a  few  years 
ceased  to  exist.  Its  site,  which  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain,  in  consequence 
of  the  old  material  being  taken  to  build  modern  edifices,  is  now  indicated  by  a 
large  colossus  of  Rcmcses  II.,  a  few  fragments  of  granite,  and  some  substruc- 
tions. Memphis  is  called  in  Scripture  Mopk  or  Noph.  In  Coptic  it  is  styled 
Me/i,  Mam/,  and  Men/.    A  little  to  the  north  of  Memphis  the  pyramids  began. 

2.  Acanthus,  to  the  south,  and  the  southernmost  crty  of  the  Mcmphitic  Nome. 
It  is  now  Dtishur.  3.  Arsinoi  or  Crocodtlopolu*,  on  the  west  of  the  Nile,  and  south- 
west of  Memphis.  It  was  called  ArsinoJi  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia.  The  earlier  appellation  was  expressed  in  Greek  by  CrocodiUtpo- 
/m,  the  crocodile  being  bore  an  object  of  religious  worship,  and  a  tamed  repre- 
sentative of  this  fearful  class  of  creatures  was  carefully  nurtured  and  attended 
to  in  an  adjacent  pond  or  tank.  Strabo  gives  an  account,  as  an  eye-witness, 
of  this  curious  custom.  The  bodies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles  were  deposited 
after  death  in  the  cells  of  the  Labyrinth,  which  stood  near  this  city.  Arsinoe 
is  now  a  pile  of  rums,  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  Me  dine  t  el  paioum.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  city  was  the  celebrated  Lake  Maris,  already  described.  4. 
Apkrutittof  oUs,  or  "  City  of  Venus,"  to  the  east,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  where,  according  to  Strabo,  a  white  heifer  was  worshipped.  The  ruins  of 
the  place  are  at  Atfyh. 

6.  Ancyron  PuUs  ('AyKvpuv  iru7.ic),  or  " «  ity  of  Anchors,"  to  the  south,  and 
so  named  because  the  inhabitants  wrought  anchors  from  the  stone  hewn  out 
of  the  neighboring  quarries.  6.  Heracleopolis  Magna,  or  "Great  City  of  Her- 
cules," southeast  of  Arsinoe,  in  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  NUe,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Heraeleotic  Nome,  which  was  entirely  comprised  in  this  island. 
The  ichneumon  was  worshipped  here,  on  account  of  its  utility  in  destroying 
asps  and  the  eggs  of  crocodiles.  There  were  bitter  feuds,  therefore,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  those  of  Crocodilopoits.  This  city  was  termed 
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Magna  for  distinction'  sake  from  Heraclcopolis  Parva,  in  the  Delta,  southwest 
of  Pelusium.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modern  village  of  Annas.  7.  Oxyryn- 
,  hus,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  capital  of  the  Ox 
vrynchitc  Nome.  It  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  a  fish  with  a 
sharp  snout  (oftf,  ^v>,v°r).  a  species  of  sturgeon,  being  worshipped  here.  Its 
site  is  marked  by  the  modern  Bchncse.  8.  Cyndpolis,  to  the  east,  on  an  island 
:n  the  Nile.  Merc  the  dog  was  worshipped  as  the  symbol  of  Anubis  ;  whence 
the  Greek  name  of  the  place,  Kvvuv  Tofae,  or  Kwoirolic.  D'Anville  places  its 
site  at  Samallut. 

9.  Alabastron  or  Alabattropolis.  to  the  northeast,  in  the  Arabian  mountain  chain, 
and  famed  for  its  artists,  who,  from  the  alabaster  dug  in  Mons  Alahastnnut. 
••arved  all  kinds  of  vases  and  ornaments.  10.  Speot  Artemldos,  or  "  Cave  of 
Diana,"  a  largo  grotto  to  the  south  of  Cynopolis,  sacred  to  the  goddess  Pasht, 
the  .Egyptian  Diana.  It  is  wholly  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  was  begun  by 
Thothmcs  II.,  who  adorned  it  with  sculptures.  Other  sculptures  were  added  by 
Osirei,  father  of  Remescs  III. ;  but  the  excavation  was  never  completed.  About 
one  mile  to  the  northwest  of  this  spot  are  the  more  celebrated  grottoes  or  cata- 
combs of  Dem  Hassan.  1 1  Hermopolis  Magna,  southeast  of  Oryrynchus,  on  thr 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  so  called  for  distinction'  sake  from  Hermopolis  Parro. 
near  Alexandrca.  It  was  a  city  of  groat  antiquity,  and  derived  its  name  from 
the  worship  of  Thoth,  the  .Egyptian  Hermes  or  Mercury.  Its  ruins  are  at  Ac h- 
munem.  To  tho  south  of  this  place  was  a  fortified  post  called  Hermopohtana 
Phylarc,  marking  the  southern  limit  of  Heptanomis.  12.  Anfmoupolu,  to  the 
east,  opposite  to  Hermopolis,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  earlier 
name  was  Bcsa,  from  an  .Egyptian  deity  who  had  an  oracle  here.  The  name, 
however,  was  subsequently  changed  to  Antinodpolis,  "the  City  of  Antinous," 
from  the  circumstance  of  Antinous,  the  favorite  of  Hadrian,  having  drowned 
himself  here.  It  was  greatly  embellished  by  that  emperor,  and  became  a  mag- 
nificent place    The  ruins  are  at  Shekh  Aladch. 

THEBAIS  OR  UPPER  EGYPT. 
1  Lyrbpolis,  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  capital  of  the  Lycopolitic  Nome.  Its 
Greek  name  means  "  the  City  of  Wolves,"  from  the  circumstance  of  the  wolf 
being  worshipped  here,  on  account  of  an  invading  army  of  .Ethiopians  having 
been  put  to  flight  here  by  a  large  pack  of  these  animals.  The  site  is  now  called 
Symtth.  There  arc  some  remarkable  rock-tombs  in  the  vicinity.  2.  Antaopdlis. 
or  •»  City  of  Antreus,"  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  bank  It  derived  its  name 
from  Anta-us,  whom  Osiris  made  governor  of  his  Libyan  and  -Ethiopian  pos- 
sessions, and  whom  Hercules  destroyed  Antaeus  had  a  temple  here  The 
modern  village  Quaou  or  Kau  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  place.  3  Aphrodi- 
mpo!,s,  or  «•  City  of  Venus,"  to  the  southwest,  now  Tachta.  4  Panopohs,  or 
•  City  of  Pan,"  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  bank,  and  capital  of  the  Pane- 
politic  Nome.  Its  .Egyptian  name  was  Chemmis.  The  ruins  are  at  Akhenyn 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  principally  occupied  by  linen-weavers  and  stone- 
cutters. Herodotus  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Perseus  here,  and  says  that  the 
Chemmites  claimed  him  as  a  native  of  their  city.  6.  Ptolemais  Hertmi,  to  the 
south,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  It  appears  from  its  name  ( IT  ro 
17  'Y,pfir(ov)  to  have  been  originally  an  .Egyptian  city,  consecrated  to  Thoth  or 
Hermes,  but  rebuilt  or  re-established  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  rose  in  im- 
portance when  Abydus,  its  neighbor,  declined,  and  eventually  rivalled  Memphis 
m  size.  It  received  a  severe  blow,  however,  to  its  prosperity,  by  its  resistance 
to  the  Emperor  Probus    Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Mensick. 
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G.  Abydus,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream  Strabo  de- 
scribes it  as  oace  next  to  Thebes  in  size,  though  reduced  in  his  days  to  a  small 
place.  The  same  writer  mentions  the  palace  of  Memnon  in  this  city,  built  on 
the  plan  of  the  Labyrinth,  though  less  intricate.  This  structure  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  commenced  by  Osirei,  and  completed  by  his  son  Remeseti 
II.  Osiris  had  here  a  splendid  temple,  and  Plutarch  makes  this  city  to  have 
been  the  true  burial-place  of  that  deity,  an  honor  to  which  so  many  cities  of 
.Egypt  aspired.  He  also  informs  us  that  the  more  distinguished  ^Egyptians 
frequently  selected  Abydus  for  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  god  Besa  had  an  ora- 
<le  at  this  place,  as  at  AntinoopoUs.  Abydus  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  its  name 
El  Mat/oon,  "  the  Buried,"  plainly  implies.  One  of  the  walls  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Osiris  in  this  place  had  a  list  of  the  ^Egyptian  kings  sculptured  on  it. 
This  important  record,  commonly  called  the  "  Tablet  of  Abydus,"  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  contains  a  series  of  kings1  names,  the  predecessors  of 
Remeses  II.,  but  unfortunately  the  commencement  has  been  broken  away,  so 
that  the  order  of  succession  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs  is  still  a  desideratum. 

7.  This  (0if ),  a  small  but  very  ancient  city,  to  the  east  of  and  near  Abydus 
The  inhabitants  are  called  by  Stephanus  Thiriita  (Qtvlrai),  a  name  derived  from 
the  genitive  Qivoc.  This  place  gave  its  appellation  to  the  Thinitic  Nome  8 
Ihospolis  Parva,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
stream.  It  was  called  Parva,  for  distinction1  sake  from  Diospolis  Magna,  or 
Thebes.  The  site  is  marked  by  the  modern  village  of  Htm.  9.  Tentyra  (rd 
Vtvrvpa),  and  also  Tentyrts,  to  the  east,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Tentyritic  Nome.  This  city  contained  temples  of  Isis,  Typhon, 
and  Athor  or  Venus,  the  last-mentioned  deity  being  particularly  worshipped 
here,  and  the  name  Tentyra  being  probably  taken  from  the  ^Egyptian  Tei-n- Athor, 
"the  Abode  of  Athor."  The  people  of  this  city  were  at  bitter  enmity  with 
those  of  Ombos,  higher  up  the  Nile,  thcTcntyrites  hunting  and  killing  the  croco- 
dile, and  the  Otnbites  worshipping  it ;  and  a  horrible  instance  of  religious  fury, 
which  occurred  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  feeling,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
fifteenth  satire  of  Juvenal.  About  half  a  league  from  the  ruins  of  Tentyra  stands 
the  modern  village  of  Denderah.  From  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Tentyra  was  ob- 
tained the  famous  zodiac,  about  the  antiquity  of  which  such  extravagant  notions 
were  at  first  formed,  but  which  has  now  been  proved  to  be  not  much  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  old,  since  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nero  appears,  among 
others,  on  the  portico  of  the  structure. 

10.  Coptos,  to  tho  southeast,  on  the  right  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Coptitc  Nome.  Its  earlier  name  appears  to  have  been  Chemtms.  It  be- 
came a  place  of  great  commercial  importance  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  a  de- 
pot for  Indian  and  Arabian  wares,  brought  by  caravans  from  Berenice  and  Myo* 
Hormos,  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  and  then  sent  from  Coptos  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandroa.  It  was,  in  fact,  well  situated  for  this  communication  with  the 
♦  ountrics  of  the  more  rcmoto  east,  since  the  Arabian  mountain  chain,  which 
elsewhere  forms  a  complete  barrier  along  the  coast,  has  here  an  opening,  that, 
after  various  windings,  conducts  to  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  Along 
this  route  the  caravans  proceeded.  The  road  from  Coptos  to  Berenice  was 
the  work  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  miles 
in  length.  There  were  watering  stations,  called  Hydria  ("T6pcla)t  along  its 
whole  extent.    The  ruins  of  Coptos  are  now  called  Keft. 

11.  Theba,  to  the  south,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  a  celebrated  city,  and  the 
r-apital  of  Upper  .-Egypt,  or  the  Thebals.  The  name  Theba  is  supposed  to  be 
corrupted  from  the  ^Egyptian  Tape ,  which  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  of  the  Coptic 
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is  pronounced  Tktba  In  hieroglyphics  it  is  written  Ap,  Apt,  or,  with  the  femi- 
nine article,  Tape,  meaning  44  head,"  Thebes  being  the  head  or  capital  of  the 
country.  In  Scripture  it  is  called  So  Ammon.  The  Greeks  styled  it  also  Ihos- 
pohs  Magna,  the  lirst  part  of  which  answers  to  the  Egyptian  Amunti,  **  the 
abode  of  Amun,"  or  the  .Egyptian  Jupiter.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
known It  must,  however,  from  its  very  situation,  have  been  at  a  very  earlv 
period  the  middle  point  for  the  caravan  trade  to  the  south,  and  through  it  pass- 
ed very  probably  all  the  productions  and  wares  of  Asia.  Its  most  flourishing 
period  appears  to  have  been  under  the  successive  dynasties  of  the  Diospohtau 
kings,  from  D  O.  lf>78  to  B.C.  820,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  all  -Egypt,  and 
the  residence  of  the  kings,  whose  tombs  aro  still  extant  in  the  rocks  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city,  and  extend  even  to  the  borders  of  the  desert.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  splendor,  greatness,  and  wealth  of  Thebes,  and  calls  it  "the  city 
■•"  a\    ,    '  ,:•  h      ulnH,     m  <  ut  two  Luri  !r.  !  men  with  horse.- 

and  chariots.  Thebes,  however,  never  liad  any  walls,  and  therefore  Homer 
waa  either  misled  by  the  Phoenician  traders  from  whom  he  in  all  probability  re- 
ceived his  account,  or  else  the  gates  referred  to  arc  those  of  the  prop  via- a  of 
the  temples.  Thebes  stood  partly  on  the  east,  and  partly  on  the  west  of  tht 
Nile.  .The  western  division  had  the  distmctivo  appellation  of  Pathyrts,  or,  as 
Ptolemy  writes  it,  Taihyris,  being  under  tho  peculiar  protection  of  Athor.  1  le  re 
stood  iu  particular  the  celebrated  Mcmnomum,  to  which  allusion  has  already- 
been  made,  and  on  this  side,  moreover,  was  the  extensive  Necropolis.  The 
principal  part  of  the  city,  however,  lay  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream. 
Thebes  .sank  in  importance  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Memphis,  but  still  contained  one  of  the  three  chief  sacerdotal  colleges  of -Egypt, 
and  could  boast  of  a  numerous  population,  until  it  felt  the  fury  ofCambyscs 
during  tho  Persian  invasion,  when  its  private  dwellings  were  for  the  most  part 
destroyed,  and  its  great  architectural  works  more  or  less  injured.  After  this 
its  doclme  became  more  rapid.  During  the  BWay  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the 
capital  was  iu  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country,  Thebes  appears  to  have 
l>cen  neglected  by  tho  monarchs  of  the  land.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  La- 
thyrus,  about  B.C.  8G,  it  revolted,  and  after  a  siege  of  three  years  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Greeks.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  place  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  villages,  and  what  remained  of  the  ancient  city  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  temples.  Under  tho  Roman  dominion,  something  appears  to 
have  been  done  to  restore  or  preserve  the  venerable  city;  but  new  calamities 
broke  in  upon  it  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  I'pper  -Egypt,  and  the 
Christians,  in  their  religious  zeal,  destroyed  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  works 
of  th<'  ancient  idolaters.  At  present  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  occupied  by 
four  principal  villages,  Luxor  and  Carnac  on  the  eastern,  and  Gournou  and  Me 
diaut- Ilahoo  on  the  western  side  of  tho  river.  The  ruins  are  numerous  and 
splendid,  but  lUc  most  imposing  of  all  are  those  of  the  great  temple  at  Carnac. 

VZ.  llcrmonthu,  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest,  on  the  left  bank,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Hermonthitic  Nome.  It  contained  temples  of  Osiris  and  Horns 
Strabo  says  that  Apollo  and  Jupiter  were  also  worshipped  here,  meaning.  prob- 
ably,  tho  .Egyptian  Mandoo  and  Amun.  The  sacred  bull  Basts  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  this  place.  The  remains  of  Hermonihis  arc  at  Erment.  13.  Laiov- 
cIijs,  to  the  smith,  taking  it.<  name  from  the  worship  of  the  Laiu*  fish,  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  shared  with  the  goddess  Neith,  of  which  it  was  the  symbol, 
the  honors  of  the  sanctuary.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  at  Emm,  and  are  said 
to  be  very  imposing  and  elegant.  14.  ApolUnopohs  Magna,  or  "  Great  City  of 
Apollo,"  to  the  southeast,  on  the  same  bank,  and  the  capital  of  the  ApolhniUc 
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Nome.  The  god  Hor-Hat,  the  same  as  Agathodsemon,  was  worshipped  here. 
The  people  of  this  city  hunted  and  destroyed  the  crocodile.  The  modern  Edfoo 
occupies  its  site.  Wo  have  here  the  ruins  of  two  temples,  one  of  them  on  a 
gTand  scale.  15.  Ombos  or  Omfo,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Ombitic  Nome.  Between  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  those 
of  Tentyra  a  bitter  fetid  prevailed,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  latter 
destroying  the  crocodile,  and  the  Ombites  worshipping  it.  The  ruins  of  Ombos 
are  at  Kom  Ombu.  16.  Syene,  to  the  south,  now  Assouan,  a  frontier  place,  and 
the  scat  of  a  garrison.  Juvenal  is  said  to  have  been  banished  to  this  spot,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  sent  to  command  the  legion  stationed  here.  Near  Syene 
is  the  lesser  cataract  of  the  Nile,  where  the  terraces  of  red  granite  cross  the  bed 
of  the  Nile.  Here  were  the  quarries  from  which  the  obelisks  and  colossal  stat- 
ues of  the  ^Egyptians  were  wrought.  At  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  all 
bodies,  it  was  said,  appeared  shadowless  in  Syene,  and  a  well  at  this  place  was 
at  such  times  illuminated  to  the  bottom.  As  this  place  lies  in  latitude  21  5',  a 
fact  known  even  to  Eratosthenes,  and  as  the  most  northern  vertical  point  of  the 
sun  in  summer  is  at  latitude  23°  28',  it  was  impossible  that  at  Syene,  which  lies 
:\T  north  of  that  point,  objects  should  be  completely  without  shadow  ;  but  the 
difference  certainly  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account. 

17.  Elephantine  or  Elcpkantis,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  to  the  south  of  Syene, 
about  the  distance  of  a  semi-stadium,  and  containing  a  eity  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  lesser  cataract  is  not  fur  distant,  and 
hence  Elephantine  became  the  depot  for  all  the  goods  that  were  destined  for 
the  countries  to  the  south,  and  that  required  land-carriage  in  this  quarter,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  falls  in  the  river.  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  a  garrison 
was  stationed  here  against  the  ^Ethiopians,  and  the  post  was  also  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Persians  and  the  Romans.  In  the  Roman  times,  however,  the 
frontiers  were  pushed  farther  to  the  south.  The  modern  name  of  Elephantine 
is  Djtsiret  Assouan,  or  "  Island  of  Assuan."  18.  Phila,  an  island  to  the  south  of 
Elephantine,  and  the  southernmost  point  of -Egypt,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name. 
The  frontier  of -Egypt  was  properly  at  Phila;,  and  the  -Egyptian  appellation  of 
the  island,  from  which  the  Greek  <bi?Mi  was  formed,  appears  to  have  been  Phi 
lakh,  "  the  extremity."  The  modern  name  of  Phila;  is  Djtsiret  el  Birbc,  or 
"  Temple-island,"  in  allusion  to  the  remains  of  antiquity  on  it.  Near  Phila; 
was  a  small  rocky  island  called  Abatos  (WCaror)  by  tho  Greeks,  from  its  being 
permitted  the  priests  alone  to  set  foot  on  it,  and  the  island's  being  inaccessible  to 
all  other  persons.  In  this  place  w  as  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  his  remains  having  been 
here  deposited  by  Isis.    The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  Biggch. 

19.  Myos  Hormos,  a  sea-port  on  the  Sinus  Arabieus,  chosen  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  in  preference  to  ArsinoP,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  western  head  of  the  gulf.  It  was  afterward 
called  Aphrodites  Portus,  or  "  the  Harbor  of  Venus."  The  entrance  was  crooked 
and  winding,  on  account  of  islands  lying  in  front,  and  hence,  perhaps,  may  have 
arisen  the  earlier  appellation  Mroc  'Opfioc,  "Mouse's  Harbor,"  the  port  being 
compared  to  a  mouse's  hole.  Some  modern  scholars  less  correctly  suppose  the 
name  to  mean  "Muscle  harbor,"  from  the  great  number  of  muscle-shells  found 
here  ;  the  term  five  meaning  in  Greek  both  "a  mouse"  and  «•  a  muscle."  The 
modern  name  is  said  to  be  Suffange  el  Bahri.  Forbiger  is  wrong  in  making 
Myos  Hormos  answe  r  to  Coseir,  which  lies  much  farther  south.  20.  Berenice, 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  southeast,  also  on  the  Sinus  Arabieus,  and  a  port 
of  great  celebrity,  from  which  traffic  was  carried  on  with  Arabia  Felix  and  India. 
There  was  a  commercial  road  across  the  country  from  this  port  to  Coptos  on 
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the  Nile,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles  in  length,  constructed  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  and  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  The  city  of  Bere- 
nice itself  was  founded  by  this  same  monarch,  and  named  after  his  mother 
The  modern  name  is  Sakayt  el  Kublee,  or  the  "  Southern  Sakayt " 

OASES. 

Or  k  description  of  ^Egypt  will  end  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Oases.  One 
of  these,  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  assigned  to  Marmarica,  has  already  been  described 
in  our  account  of  that  country.  Two  remain  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  Oom 
Major  and  Oasts  Minor.  The  Greek  term  'Oaair,  sometimes,  and  more  cor- 
rectly, written  Avaoir,  contains  the  same  root  with  the  Coptic  Ouaht,  and  is  de- 
rived, in  common  with  the  latter,  from  the  ^Egyptian  Aua.  The  Arabic  nam« 
is  Wah. 

I  Ofais  Major  rOaoir  MryaAjy),  or  Greater  Oasis,  the  more  southern  of  th- 
two,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  Wah  el  Kkargth.  The  capital  of  this  Oasis  was 
lbs.  or,  in  .Egyptian,  Ifcbi,  "  the  Plough,"  under  which  character  it  is  frequent!) 
designated  in  the  hieroglyphics  Near  this  city  stood  a  temple  of  Amun,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  remain.  The  army  of  Cambyses  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  this  Oasis  when  going  to  attack  the  Ammonians,  and  it  was  in  th»- 
desert,  about  half  way  between  this  and  Siicah,  that  they  are  supposed  to  hav.- 
perished.  The  Oases  are  little  noticed  by  the  ancient  writers  except  as  place* 
of  exile  One  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  banished  to  the  Greater  Oasi- 
was  Nestorius,  in  A  D.  435. 

II.  Oasis  Minor  ('Oaotc  MiKpu),  or  Lesser  Oasis,  now  called  Wah  el  Beknessu 
This  Oasis  w^as  assigned  to  Hcptanomis,  and  lay  to  the  north  of  the  preceding 
It  contained  one  fortified  post  or  city,  named  Trinythis,  the  ruins  of  which  air- 
still  visible    Belzoni  found  in  this  Oasis  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  re 
sembled,  in  their  changes  of  temperature  at  different  times  the  famous  Fan* 
Soli*  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammon 

8.  ^ETHIOPIA 
1.  Namk  and  Boundaries. 

I.  Tin:  ancients  had  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  notion  re- 
specting ^Ethiopia.  In  general,  however,  they  regarded  it  as 
bounded  on  the  north  by  jEgypt,  on  the  east  by  the  Sinn* 
Arabicus  and  Mare  Erythncum,  on  the  west  by  Libya  Inte- 
rior, and  on  the  south  by  a  Terra  Incognita.  It  included, 
therefore,  in  this  sense,  those  regions  which  we  now  call  Nubia 
and  Scnnaar,  together  with  a  part  of  Abyssinia. 

II.  The  southern  part  of  this  region  was  a  table  land,  trav- 
ersed in  all  directions  by  chains  of  mountains.  Farther  north- 
ward, toward  the  middle  of  the  Nile's  course,  it  was  an  undu- 
lating country,  interspersed  with  rocks,  over  which  the  river 
forms  cataracts.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Asia  pus  and 
Astaboras,  the  two  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  to  which  we  have 

already  alluded. 

Ous  1.  Mthiops  (Aifiiof)  was  the  expression  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  de- 
note a  person  of  a  dark,  sun-burntd  color  (from  q?0u,  "to  bum,"  and  6y>,  "the 
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visage"),  and  they  named  all  of  such  a  color  JStluopts  (Aidionec),  and  their 
try  JEthtopia  (Aidiowia),  wherever  situated.  Homer  makes  express  mention 
of  the  /Ethiopians  in  many  parts  of  his  poems,  and  speaks  of  two  divisions  of 
them,  the  eastern  and  western.  By  the  former  he  probably  means  the  embrown- 
ed natives  of  Southern  Arabia  and  India,  who  brought  their  wares  to  Sidon,  and 
who  were  behoved  to  dwell  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rising  sun.  The 
Western  Ethiopians  of  Homer  are  those  of  Africa. 

2.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  -Ethiopians  as  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Southern 
Libya  (Libya  with  him  is  synonymous  with  our  Africa),  as  distinguished  from 
the  Libyans  who  inhabited  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  interior  adjoining 
it.  He  also  speaks  of  the  .Ethiopian  Troglodytes,  who  lived  to  the  south  of  the 
Garamantcs,  and  tells  strange  stories  of  them  ;  but  these  particular  .Ethiopians 
must  be  considered  as  included  under  the  general  name. 

3.  Strabo  places  the  Hesperian  .Ethiopians  near  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  south 
of  tho  Pharusu  and  Xrgrctes,  who  were  themselves  south  of  the  Mauri.  He- 
rodotus also  speaks  of  Asiatic  .Ethiopians,  who  formed  part  of  the  great  army 
of  Xerxes ;  but  their  locality  is  not  easily  determined.  The  historian,  however, 
observes,  that  the  Asiatic  .Ethiopians  were  black,  like  those  of  Libya,  but  dif- 
fered from  them  in  language,  and  had  straight  hair ;  whereas  those  of  Libya  had 
very  curly  hair,  by  which  term  some  modern  writers  have  too  hastily  concluded 
that  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro  is  intended. 

2.  iETiiioriAN  Tribes. 

I.  Herodotus  distinguishes  the  .Ethiopians  into  the  inhabitants  of  Meroi,  and 
the  Macrobii  or  "  Long-lived."  In  Strabo  and  Pliny  we  find  other  tribes  referred 
to  ;  but  the  most  careful  division  is  that  by  Agatharchides,  who  divides  them 
according  to  their  mode  of  life.  Some  carried  on  agriculture,  cultivating  the 
millet ;  others  were  herdsmen  ;  while  some  lived  by  the  chase,  and  on  vegc 
tables ;  and  others,  again,  along  the  sea-shore,  on  fish  and  marine  animal* 
These  last  he  calls  Ichthyopkagi. 

II.  Besides  these  inhabitants  of  tho  plains,  ^Ethiopia  was  peopled  by  a  mor«- 
powerful  and  somewhat  more  civilized  shepherd-nation,  who  dwelt  in  the  caves 
of  the  neighboring  mountains,  namely,  the  Troglodyte    A  chain  of  high  mount 
ains  runs  along  tho  African  shore  of  the  Sinus  Arahieus    At  the  foot  of  the 
gulf  they  turn  inward,  and  bound  the  southern  portion  of  Abyssinia.    This  chain 
was,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  inhabited  by  these  Troglodyta,  in  the  holes  and 
grottoes  formed  by  nature,  but  enlarged  by  human  labor.    These  people  were 
not  hunters  ;  they  were  herdsmen,  and  had  their  chiefs  or  princes  of  the  race. 
A  still  more  celebrated  nation,  and  one  which  has  been  particularly  described  to 
us  by  Herodotus,  were  the  Maerobu,  who,  he  says,  were  reported  to  surpass  all 
men  in  beauty  and  large  proportion  of  frame.    These  lived  very  far  to  the  south, 
and,  according  to  Heeren,  very  probably  in  what  is  now  the  country  of  the  So 
manltes,  between  the  Straits  of  Bab  el-Mandeb  and  Cape  (Jardafui ;  and  the  So 
manlies  may  perhaps  be  their  descendants. 

III.  The  most  remarkable  people,  however,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  statt* 
and  city  of  Mcroc,  a  country  which  is  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  parent  source  of  .Egyptian  civilization    A  more  particular  ac 
count  of  this  people  will  be  given  farther  on. 

3.  ^Ethiopian  History. 
I.  The  ^Ethiopians,  according  to  an  early  and  curious  belief  among  the  Greeks, 
etood  highest  of  all  nations  in  the  favor  of  the  gods,  who  at  stated  seasons  left 
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Olympus  to  banquet  among  them.  Their  piety  and  rectitude  are  frequently 
mentioned.  The  .Ethiopians,  moreover,  appear  to  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  -Egyptians  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  monarchy,  and  an  .Ethi- 
opian dynasty,  as  we  have  already  seen,  occupied  at  one  time  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  people  of  Mcroe  seem  also  to  have  had  the  same  religion,  the 
.same  sacerdotal  order,  the  same  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  the  same  rites  of 
sepulture  as  the  .Egyptians.  Induced  by  these  and  other  considerations,  some 
of  the  ablest  scholars  of  modem  times  have  been  led  to  regard  Mcroi  as  the 
parent  of  .Egyptian  civilization,  and  to  make  this  civilization  to  have  proceeded 
from  south  to  north.  More  recent  investigations,  however,  seem  to  favor  the 
idea  that  the  .Egyptians  were  a  Caucasian  race,  and  that  civilization  proceeded 
from  north  to  south  ;  not  down,  but  up  the  Nile  ;  in  which  case  Mcroe  will  have 
to  be  regarded  as  colonized  from  .Egypt. 

II.  Among  the  early  Pharaohs  who  carried  their  arms  into  .Ethiopia  was 
Tkothmes  I ,  who  extended  his  power  as  far  as  the  island  of  Argo,  where  he  left 
a  monument,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hagar  e'  dahab,  "tho  golden  stone." 
Thothmts  II.  jienetrated  to  Xapata,  now  El  Bcrkcl,  the  capital  of  Lower  .Ethio- 
pia ;  and  the  third  of  that  name  appears  to  have  extended  his  dominions  still 
farther.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  Gneco-.Egyptian 
•colonies  found  their  way  into  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Rod  Sea,  and  even  as  far  as  Axume  and  Adule  in  Abyssinia.  These  move- 
ments may  account  for  the  various  styles  of  building  and  sculpture  found  along 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  may  serve  also  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question  respectiug  Mcroi*.  Wc  know,  from  a  passage  in  Diodorus,  that  after 
the  Ptolemies  came  to  reign  in  -Egypt,  a  great  change  took  place  in  -Ethiopian 
^lilies.  In  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  the  .Ethiopians  had  a  king  named 
Krgamoncs,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Greek  manners  and  philosophy.  Being 
weary  of  the  yoke  of  priesthood,  he  wont  with  a  band  of  soldiers  to  "the  inac- 
cessible place"  which  contained  the  golden  temple  of  the  .Ethiopians,  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  priests. 

III.  After  the  Romans  became  possessed  of  -Egypt,  wc  read  of  several  ex- 
peditions into  .Ethiopia,  but  of  no  permanent  impression  made  by  them  upon 
that  region.  Cains  Pctronius,  prefect  of  .Egypt  under  Augustus,  is  said  to  have 
advanced  as  far  as  Xapata,  called  Tanape  by  Dion,  the  first  town  of  .Ethiopia 
after  Merof4.  He  defeated  Queen  Caudace,  who  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
Uut  the  Romans  ultimately  kept  none  of  their  conquests  in  that  quarter.  Iu 
Hibscqucnt  times,  it  appears  that  they  conquered  again,  and  retained  a  strip  of 
territory  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  seven  days'  march  above  the  first  cataract ; 
but  this  was  given  up  by  Dioclesian  to  the  Xuba  or  Xabata,  on  condition  that 
they  should  prevent  the  .Ethiopians  and  the  Blemmyes  from  attacking  .Egypt. 
Of  the  vicissitudes  and  ultimate  dismemberment  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mc- 
roe wc  have  no  information.  The  early  Christian  historians  seem  to  restrict 
the  name  of  .Ethiopians  to  a  people  occupying  part  of  the  country  now  called 
Abyssinia.  Procopius  and  Cedrenus  call  the  Axumites  .Ethiopians.  From 
those  times  the  name  of  .Ethiopia  has  becu  given  more  particularly  to  Abyssin- 
ia, and  the  Gtez,  or  sacred  language  of  that  country,  has  been  called /Ethiopian. 

KINGDOM  OF  MEROE. 
I.  Mcroi<,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  was  an  island  of  .Ethiopia,  con- 
taining a  city  of  the  samo  name,  and  formed  by  the  Xile,  the  Astapus,  and  the 
Astaboras.    It  could  not,  indeed,  be  called  an  island  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  since  it  was  not  completely  inclosed  by  these  rivers,  but  only  very  nearly 
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so.  In  the  rainy  season,  however,  it  became  an  actual  island  by  reason  of  the 
inundation  of  the  rivers  just  mentioned.  Its  superficial  contents  exceeded  those 
of  Sicily  rather  more  than  one  half. 

II.  To  the  west  MeroP  was  bounded  by  sandy  deserts,  separating  it  from 
Darfur,  which  remained  unknown  in  ancient  times  ;  to  the  east  were  the  wild 
Sha/tgallas  and  the  Troglodytes.  To  the  south  dwelt  a  numerous  tribe  of  .Egyp- 
tian origin,  descended,  it  is  said,  from  the  soldier  caste  of  that  country,  who. 
dissatisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
P8ammitichu8,  had  migrated,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
into  Ethiopia,  where  lands  were  assigned  them  by  the  monarch  of  that  coun- 
try in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Gojam,  and  where  they  formed  a  state  de- 
pendent upon  that  of  MeroP. 

III.  The  government  of  MeroP  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  who 
chose  a  king  from  their  own  number,  in  accordance  with  the  oracular  decree  of 
their  chief  divinity,  the  god  Ammon,  and  again  commanded  him  to  die  when- 
ever they  thought  proper,  stating  to  him  that  such  was  the  will  of  their  god. 
The  trade  of  the  country  was  entirely  under  their  control,  and  they  sent  out 
numerous  commercial  colonics  in  various  directions.  They  are  Raid  to  have 
founded  Ammomum  in  the  Desert  of  Marmarica,  and  to  have  ma<lt»  the  fir.-t 
settlement  also  at  Thchcs  in  Upper  /Egypt.  In  other  words,  McroP  Ins  been 
commonly  regarded,  in  consequence  of  the  ancient  accounts  respecting  it,  as 
the  parent  source  of  the  civilization  of  /Egypt.  This  opinion,  however,  though 
ably  advocated  by  Heercn  and  others,  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  begin- 
ning to  be  now  regarded  as  quite  untenable.  The  oldest  monuments  of  .Egypt 
are  in  tho  northern,  not  the  southern  part  of  that  country,  and  craniological  in- 
vestigations prove  the  -Egyptians  to  have  been  a  Caucasian  race,  and  to  have 
come  into  the  country,  therefore,  from  Upper  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
MeroP  is  more  likely,  therefore,  to  have  received  its  civilization  from  -Egypt 

IV.  The  government  of  Meroe  continued  hieratic  until  the  period  of  the  sec- 
ond Ptolemy,  when  Krgamenos,  at  that  time  King  of  Meroe,  tired  of  being  priest 
ridden,  fell  upon  the  members  of  the  sacerdotal  order  in  their  sanctuary,  as  al- 
ready stated,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The  power  of  Meroe,  however, 
soon  after  declined. 

V.  MeroP  was  the  first  fertile  country  after  crossing  the  Libyan  Desert,  and 
tormed  a  natural  resting-place  for  the  northern  caravans.  It  was  likewise  ti  e 
natural  mart  for  the  productions  of  Inner  Africa,  which  were  brought  for  the 
use  of  the  northern  portion,  and  was  reckoned  the  outermost  of  the  countries 
which  produced  gold,  while  by  the  navigable  rivers  surrounding  it  on  all  sides, 
it  had  a  ready  communication  with  the  more  southern  countries.  As  easy, 
owing  to  the  moderate  distance,  was  its  connection  with  Arabia  Felix,  and  so 
long  as  Yemen  remained  in  possession  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian  trade,  Meroe 
was  the  natural  market  for  the  Arabian  and  Indian  wares  in  Africa. 

VI.  The  city  of  Meroe  was  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  must  have  been  a  largo  and  flourishing  place.  Its  ruins 
iire  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  the  modern  Shendy,  and  have  been  well  de- 
scribed by  Caillaud  and  Hoskins,  especially  the  latter  Mr.  Hosklns  is  in  favor 
of  the  commonly  received  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  .Egyptian  civilization, 
and  consequently  of  assigning  a  very  remote  antiquity  to  MeroP,  but  the  archi- 
tectural remains  of  the  place  would  seem  by  no  means  to  countenance  the  sup- 
position. These  remains  consist  of  pyramids,  temples,  and  other  structures  of 
sandstone,  more  or  less  mined.  Tho  site  itself  has  no  particular  name,  but  a 
large  village  nearer  Shendy  bears  the  appellation  of  Mcroucer. 
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Places  between  Me  roe  and  ^Egypt. 

1.  primis  or  Premnis  Magna,  immediately  north  of  the  island  of  Mcroe,  and 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  and  probably  not  far  from  the  modern  El  Mak- 
kanf.  Wilkinson  thinks  that  the  name  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  that 
of  Papremtt,  the  .Egyptian  Mars.  This  place  was  called  Magna  for  distinction' 
sake  from  Pnmts  Pana,  farther  down  the  Nile.  2.  Sapata,  the  capital  of  Queen 
Candace,  taken  and  destroyed  by  tho  Roman  commander  Petronius,  prefect  of 
.Egypt  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  was  done  in  retaliation  for  an  incursion 
of  the  .Ethiopians,  who  had  penetrated  to  Syene,  and  overwhelmed  the  garrison 
.stationed  there  to  protect  the  ./Egyptian  frontier.  Pliny  makes  Napata  to  have 
been  eight  hundred  and  seventy  Roman  miles,  or  about  eight  hundred  English 
miles  above  Syene,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  Roman  miles  from  the  island 
of  Meroc.  Tho  extensive  ruins  at  Gibcl  el  Birkcl  are  supposed  to  correspond 
to  it ;  but  Hoskins  is  in  favor  of  the  modern  Dungolah,  one  hundred  miles  lower 
down  the  Nile.  3.  Phihuris,  on  the  western  bank,  now  probably  Paras  or  Panes, 
with  ruins. 

4.  Aboccts,  now  Aboo  Stmbel,  on  the  western  bank,  with  very  remarkable  ruins, 
among  which  arc  two  temples  justly  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  remains 
met  with  in  Nubia,  and,  excepting  Thebes,  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Tho  smaller  one  of  these  temples  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Athor, 
the  .Egyptian  Venus,  by  the  queen  of  Remeses  II.,  and  the  larger  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Remeses  himself.  6.  Pnmts  or  Prcmnts  Parva,  now  Ilrecm,  with 
.Egyptian  and  Roman  remains.  It  is  probable  that  the  Romans,  finding  the  posi- 
tion here  so  well  adapted  for  the  defence  of  their  territories,  stationed  a  garrison 
in  this  quarter  as  an  advanced  post.  6.  Pselcts,  called  by  Strabo  Pselchc,  and  now 
Dakkeh.  Here  Pctronius  defeated  the  generals  of  Candace.  7.  Tutzis,  in  Coptic 
Thosh,  and  in  ancient  Egyptian  Pthah-Et,  or  "  the  abode  of  Pthah,"  from  its  be- 
ing under  the  special  protection  of  that  deity.  The  resemblance  of  the  Coptic 
name  Thosh  with  Ethaiuh,  signifying,  in  the  same  dialect,  "  JSiAtopta,"  is  ren- 
dered peculiarly  striking  from  the  word  "  Cush"  in  the  old  .Egyptian  language 

.Ethwpta,"  being  retained  in  the  Nubian  modern  name  of  this  place,  *•  Kisk." 

The  tract  of  country  from  tho  island  of  Tachompso,  opposite  to  Psrlcts,  down 
to  Sycnc,  was  called  from  its  extent  Dodtcaschanus,  and  under  the  Roman  sway 
was  reckoned  as  part  of  .Egypt,  under  the  appellation  of  .Egyptian  .Ethiopia 
The  Romans  constructed  here,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  under  Dioclesian's 
reign,  military  roads  and  forts.  Tackompso  is  thought  to  signify  "  the  Island 
of  Crocoddes." 

KINGDOM  OF  A  X  0  M  E. 

I.  Thk  kingdom  of  Amine  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Meroi,  and,  as  appears  from 
a  Creek  inscription  which  has  come  down  to  us.  was  not  only  coextensive  with 
the  present  kingdom  of  Ttgrc  and  part  of  Abyssinia,  but  even  extended  into 
Arabia.  It  is  first  noticed  by  the  author  of  tho  "  Pcriplus  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea,"  a  document  written  probably  about  the  close  of  tho  second  century  ;  but 
how  long  this  Axumite  kingdom  hud  existed  before  we  arc  unable  to  say. 

II.  The  two  principal  places  were  Aitimc  and  AtliiU,  the  latter  a  port  on  the 
Sinus  Arabicus,  through  which  the  Axumiles  maintained  a  commercial  inter 
course  with  Arabia  and  India.  It  was  probably  fur  some  advantage  to  be  se- 
cured to  Greek  merchants  from  .Egypt  in  the  Indian  trade  that  the  Byzantine 
emperors  paid  a  yearly  tax  to  the  Axumite  king  until  the  commencement  of  tho 
Arab  conquest. 
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Places  in  AxCme. 

1.  Axumc  or  Auxamt,  now  Axunu,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south 
of  the  modern  Arkeeko,  which  last  is  on  the  immediate  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
The  present  town  consists  of  only  six  hundred  houses,  but  the  earlier  city  ap- 
pears to  have  been  large  and  flourishing,  and  was  the  great  emporium  for  ivory, 
which  was  exported  through  Adule.  One  of  the  most  remark  able  objects  at 
Axum,  at  the  present  day,  is  a  large  obelisk,  sixty  feet  high,  made  of  a  single 
block  of  granite.  The  engravings  on  it  are  not  hieroglyphics,  like  those  of 
•£gypt>  nor  does  it  exactly  agree  with  them  in  shape.  Though  it  is  quadri- 
lateral, one  of  the  sides  has  a  hollow  space  running  up  the  centre  from  the 
base  to  the  summit,  which,  instead  of  terminating  in  a  pyramid,  like  the  regular 
obelisks,  is  crowned  with  a  kind  of  patera.  Tho  obelisks  of  Axum  were  origin- 
ally fifty-five  in  number,  and  four  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  as  large  as  that  now 
standing.  Besides  this  last,  another,  but  a  small  and  plain  one,  also  remains! 
erect,  with  the  fragments  of  many  others  lying  near  it.  Among  the  other  an- 
tiquities of  Axum  is  a  stone  containing  two  inscriptions,  one  in  rude  Greek 
characters,  the  other  supposed  to  be  in  .Ethiopian.  The  Greek  inscription 
shows  the  extent  of  the  Axumite  kingdom. 

2.  Adule  or  Adults,  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  the  port  of  Axtmc,  and  eight  days 
journey  from  it.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  tho  modern  Zulla.  Cosmas. 
a  merchant  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  ajra,  has  preserved  in  his 
work,  entitled  "  Christian  Topography,"  a  copy  of  a  Greek  inscription  which 
lie  found  here.  Adule  at  this  period  was  the  port  of  Axume,  where  merchants 
traded  for  ivory  and  slaves,  just  as  they  now  do  at  Massoxoa,  on  the  same  coast 
D'Anville  incorrectly  places  Adulis  at  Arkeeko,  about  22'  farther  north  than 

THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA  TO  THE  UNKNOWN 

REGIONS. 

Leaving  Berenice  we  come  to,  1.  Chersonesus,  now  Port  Comol.  2.  Mans 
Istus,  so  called  from  its  temple  of  Isis,  now  Ras  el-Dteaer.  3.  Bathys  Portus. 
now  Arecca.  4.  Diosedrum  Portus,  now  the  Bay  of  Fushaa.  5.  Gypsitis  Insula, 
near  the  modern  harbor  of  Suacim.  G.  Gomadaorum  Insula,  now  Daradata  and 
DolcofaJlar.  7.  Monodactylu*  Mons,  now  Cape  Assay.  8.  Ptotctnais,  with  the 
cognomen  Theron  or  Epitheras,  near  the  modern  port  of  Mirza  Mombarric. 
which  supplies  good  fresh  water.  This  place  was  founded  by  Eumedes,  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  on  account  of  the  ship-timber  found  here,  and  the  abund 
ance  of  elephants  in  its  vicinity.  The  traders  to  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  the  In- 
dies touched  here  to  take  in  refreshments  and  to  refit.  This  place  is  famous 
in  the  astronomical  calculations  for  the  geographies  of  Eratosthenes,  Marinus. 
and  Ptolemy,  founded  on  tho  observation  that  forty-five  days  before  and  forty- 
five  days  after  the  summer  solstice  the  sun  was  vertical  at  PtolemaTs. 

9.  Sebasticum  Stoma,  near  the  Bay  of  Massua.  10.  Suche,  a  small  town  in 
the  interior,  belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  Arabians.  11.  Daphnitis  Insula,  now 
Dollaca.  12.  Colobtn  Promontorium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Colobi,  a  Troglodyte 
race.  13.  Saba,  a  seat  of  the  Sabrean  Arabs,  famed  for  its  harbor  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  elephants.  It  was  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Gojam  in  Abyssinia. 
14.  Tencsis,  in  the  interior,  the  country  occupied  by  the  .Egyptian  military 
caste,  who  had  migrated  from  .Egypt  in  the  time  of  Psammitichus.  15  Adulc. 
now  Zulla,  already  mentioned.  16.  Diodbri  Insula,  now  Parim,  a  depot  of 
Greek  traders.    n.Arsxnoi,  a  Greek  city  and  harbor,  now  the  trading  place 
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called  Assab.  18.  Berenice  Epi  Dins,  a  Greek  city  on  the  strait  termed  Dire 
or  Dcrc,  now  the  strait  of  Bab  el-Mandcb. 

The  coast  of  Ethiopia,  from  the  straits  to  the  eastern  headland,  or  Aromata 
Promontorium,  was  much  better  known  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia 
than  it  is  now  to  Europeans.  It  was  called  Cinnamomophoros  or  Aromatopkoros 
Rtgw,  from  its  abounding  in  spices  and  perfumes.  Here  we  find,  1.  Pythangi- 
lus,  a  harbor,  famous  for  the  elephant-hunts  in  its  vicinity.  2.  AraVitcs  Em- 
porium, a  celebrated  mart,  now  Zcyla.  The  Sinus  Avaliles  is  now  the  Bay  of 
Zeyla.  3.  Pitholaus  Promontorium,  the  country  adjacent  to  which  was  particu- 
larly famed  for  myrrh  and  incense.  4.  Mundi  (HovvSov)  Emporium,  another 
mart,  now  Mete.  5.  Cobc  Emporium,  probably  the  modern  watering-place  Ckaj, 
6  Elephas  Mons,  now  Mount  Felles  or  Baba  Felelc.  7.  Aromata  Promontorium, 
now  Cape  (iuarda/ui.  Off  this  headland  lay  Dioscoridis  Insula,  now  Socotora, 
famed  for  its  aloes. 

In  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  navigators  to  India  discovered,  south  of 
the  Aromata  Promontorium,  a  rocky  coast,  inclosing  a  well-cultivated  country 
in  the  interior,  inhabited  by  negroes  under  the  rule  of  Arabians  from  Yemen, 
who  carried  on  trade  there.  This  extensive  coast  is  called  in  the  Pcriplus 
Azama,  a  term  comprehending  not  only  the  modern  Ajan,  but  also  the  coast  of 
Zanguebar,  as  far  as  (Juiloa,  providod  this  place  be  the  Rhapta  of  the  Periplus. 
Ptolemy  gives  this  same  tract  of  country  the  name  of  Barbana,  in  which  appel- 
lation we  see  lurking  the  term  Berber,  the  name  of  the  great  aboriginal  white 
race  of  northern  Africa.  Ptolemy's  Sinus  Barbancus,  therefore,  will  answer  to 
the  modern  Gulf  of  Zanguebar.  The  author  of  the  Periplus,  however,  makes 
the  coast  of  Darbaria  lie  to  the  north,  and  extend  from  the  straits  of  Dire  to 
Aromata  Promontorium,  which  is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct. 

On  the  coast  of  Azama  we  notice,  1.  Zingts  Promontorium,  commanded  by 
the  three-topped  mountain  Phalangm,  now  Cape  Ddgada.  To  the  south  came 
the  Xoti  Keras,  or  Southern  Horn,  a  name  first  given  to  the  Arcmata  Promon- 
torium, but  afterward,  with  the  advance  of  geographical  knowledge,  extended 
farther  south.  2.  Pamtm  et  Magnum  Lit t us,  extending  from  Cape  Baras  to  the 
promontory  abovo  Brara.  3.  Then  followed  the  seven  Journeys,  or  dpouoi,  or 
seven  harbors  and  marts,  about  a  day's  journey  apart :  that  of  Serapis,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Dos  Fugos,  and  under  the  line ;  the  station  of  Met  or  Xteonis 
Dromos,  northward  of  the  modern  island  of  Pate,  &c  4.  We  next  find  the 
Paraiaai  islands,  or  the  modern  islands  of  Lame,  dec  ,  on  what  was  called  the 
"  New  Canal"  (Kaivn  Atyouiirn  Anjpvf).  5.  Two  days'  sail  farther  on  brings 
us  to  Rhapta,  the  most  distant  trading-place  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  capital  of 
Azama.  The  Rhaptum  Promontorium  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Cape  For- 
mosa. Tho  articles  of  trade  were  Indian  lances,  knives,  glass-ware,  wine,  corn, 
exchanged  for  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  &c.  Rhapta,  therefore,  was  the  farthest 
point  to  which  Grecian  commerce  extended  ;  yet  the  opinion  still  existed  that 
the  ocean  to  tho  south  swept  round  to  the  west,  and,  stretching  round  .Ethiopia 
and  Libya,  joined  the  Atlantic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Arabian  possessions 
must  have  extended  still  farther  south,  perhaps  to  Madagascar ;  but  they  con- 
cealed their  knowledge  from  the  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  Ptolemy  had  heart  of 
a  Promontorium  Prasum,  7°  farther  south,  of  the  Mare  Asperum,  and  of -Ethio- 
pian Anthropophagi,  which  were  about  Cape  Gado  on  the  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel. He  had  likewise  heard  of  the  island  of  Menuthias,  probably  the  present 
Peruba,  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar. 
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9  LIBYA  INTERIOR. 
This  country,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy?  was  considered  to  be 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  fry 
Mauritania,  Numidia,  Africa  Propria,  the  Rcgio  Si/rtica, 
Cyrcna'ica,  and  Marmarica,  on  the  east  by  jEgypt  and  jElhio- 
pia,  and  on  the  south  by  a  Terra  Incognita. 

Tribes  or  Libya  Interior. 

I.  Catuii,  a  powerful  tribe  to  the  south  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  whose 
country  answered  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Morocco,  the  region  of  Btlcdul- 
gerid,  and  the  more  western  portion  of  the  Sahara,  with  it»  Oases.  The  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  race  were,  1.  The  Autololcs,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Atla* 
range,  along  the  western  coast.  They  had  a  city  named  Autolola,  which 
Reichard  supposes  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Agulon  or  Aquilon.  2.  The 
Pharusu,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  former.  These  at  one  time  destroyed 
several  of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  and  in  the 
course  of  traffic  came  as  far  even  as  Cirta  in  Numidia.  They  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  confounded  with  the  Phraurusii  of  Ptolemy,  who  lived  much  farther 
inland,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  an  Oasis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ucsperu 
J'lthiopes.  3.  The  Dara,  whose  name  still  remains  in  that  of  the  modern  Darah. 
4  The  Mclanogatuli,  in  the  more  southern  regions,  a  mixed  race  of  Ga-tuli  and 
Xignt(F. 

II.  The  Garamantes,  to  the  east  of  the  Getuli,  a  powerful  nation,  occupying 
not  only  the  Oasis  of  Phazania,  or  the  modern  Fczzan,  hut  also  a  wide  tract  of 
country  to  the  south,  answering  to  the  modern  Tuanck  and  Ttbboo  regions,  to- 
gether with  a  part  of  Soudan  and  liomou,  as  far  east  as  Darfur.  They  carried 
on  an  active  traffic  with  the  Carthaginians,  especially  in  slaves.  Their  chief 
city  was  Garama,  now  Gturma  or  Yerma,  in  Fczzan.  Ptolemy  mentions  an- 
other city  of  theirs  named  Gtra,  on  the  River  Gir,  and  which  Mannert  supposes 
to  be  the  modern  Kaschna. 

III.  The  Xigrit<r,  to  the  south  of  the  Gatuli,  on  the  banks  of  the  Xtgtr,  and 
in  a  part  of  what  is  now  Soudan.  Their  capital  was  called  Xigira,  which  Man- 
nert makes  the  Gana  of  Edrisi  and  of  later  times.  Another  of  their  cities, 
named  by  Ptolemy  I'eside,  would  seem  to  have  stood  near  the  modern  Timlucioo. 

IV.  The  Darad<e,  on  the  coast,  around  the  mouth  of  the  River  Daradus  or 
Senegal,  and  answering,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Foulahs. 

V.  The  Ilesptru  AlthtOpcs,  or  Western  /Ethiopians,  farther  to  the  south,  along 
the  western  coast,  and  extending  also  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Their 
territory  corresponded,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Sierra  Leone,  the  hory  Coast, 
Gold  Coast,  Ashanlec,  Dahomey,  <kc.  The  whole  of  Central  Africa,  under  the 
equator,  Ptolemy  calls  hy  the  general  name  of  Agisymba  CAyiovuCa).  It  formed 
a  country  entirely  unknown,  and  was  peopled  by  the  ancient  poets  with  various 
monsters. 

Islands  off  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa. 

I.  Cemc,  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  mentioned  in  the  Periplus, 
or  Voyage  of  the  Carthaginian  llanno  Here  he  established  a  colony,  and  it 
always  formed,  after  Ibis,  the  depot  ol  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Africa.    Hanno,  in  his  account  of  the  voyage,  says  that  it  was  the  same  dis- 
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tance  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules  that  Carthage  was.  D'Anville,  Rennell, 
and  many  others  make  it  the  modern  Arguin.  Gossellin,  however,  is  in  favor 
of  the  modern  Fedala.  Hecren,  Manncrt,  and  Gail  place  it  farther  north,  in  the 
present  gulf  of  Agadir  or  Santa  Cruz. 

II.  Insula:  Fortunate,  now  the  Canary  Islands.  They  derived  their  ancient 
name  from  the  accounts  given  of  their  remarkable  beauty,  and  of  the  abundance 
of  all  things  desirable  which  they  were  said  to  contain.  Their  climate  was  onr 
continued  spring,  their  soil  was  covered  with  eternal  verdnre,  and  bloomed  with 
the  richest  flowers,  while  the  productions  of  earth  were  poured  forth  spontane- 
ously and  in  the  utmost  profusion  Some  modern  writers  suppose  that  the 
Fortunate  Islands  of  the  ancients  refer  to  Madeira ;  but  the  Canaries  have  de- 
cidedly the  better  claim,  if  we  follow  the  description  of  Pliny,  which  is  taken 
from  Juba,  the  Mauritanian  prince.  Juba  calls  one  Niraria,  or  <«  Snow  Island," 
which  is  probably  Tcnenjfc:  another  island  he  calls  Canarta,  from  the  number 
of  dogs  of  a  large  size  that  were  found  there :  Juba  had  two  of  these  dogs.  The 
Canary  Islands,  being  situated  within  the  general  limits  of  the  trade-wind,  enjoy 
a  fine  climate,  and  arc  very  healthy. 

III.  Insula  Purpuraria;  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  so  called  from  Kint* 
luba's  having  established  in  them  a  manufactory  of  purple.  They  are  supposed 
to  answer  to  Madeira  and  the  adjacent  islands 

Before  concluding,  we  may  make  a  brief  mention  of  the  celebrated  island  ot 
Atlantis,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Atlantn 
Ocean,  and  to  have  been  eventually  sunk  beneath  its  waves.  Plato  is  the  first 
writer  that  gives  an  account  of  it,  and  ho  obtained  his  information,  as  he  informs 
us,  from  the  priests  of  ^gypt.  The  statement  which  he  furnishes  is  as  follows 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  lay  an  island,  larger 
than  Asia  and  Africa  taken  together,  and  in  its  vicinity  were  other  islands,  from 
which  there  was  a  passage  to  a  large  continent  lying  beyond.  The  Mediterra- 
nean, compared  with  the  ocean  in  which  these  islands  were  situated,  resembled 
a  mere  harbor  with  a  narrow  entrance.  Nine  thousand  years  before  the  time 
of  Plato,  thus  island  of  Atlantis  was  both  thickly  settled  and  very  powerful  Its 
sway  extended  over  Africa  as  far  as  .^gypt,  and  over  Europe  as  far  as  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  farther  progress  of  its  conquests,  however,  was  che  eked 
by  the  Athrnians,  who,  partly  with  the  aid  of  the  other  Greeks,  partly  by  them- 
selves, succeeded  in  defeating  these  powerful  invaders,  the  natives  of  Atlantis 
After  this,  a  violent  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  night, 
and  was  accompanied  by  inundations  of  the  sea,  caused  the  islands  to  sink,  and 
for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  this,  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was  impassable,  by 
reason  of  the  slime  and  shoals.  (Plat.,  Timans,  p.  24,  scqq.,  ed.  Bip  .  vol.  ix ,  j» 
:9fi,  scqq— Id,  Critias,  p.  108,  scqq  .,  ed  Bip  ,  vol.  x.,  p.  39,  seq.).  Various  theo- 
ries have  been  founded  on  this  nan-ative.  one  of  which  seeks  to  identify  the  At- 
lantis of  PJato  with  America.  But  the  whole  subject  is  too  fanciful  to  aflbrri  a 
basis  for  any  serious  reasoning. 
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itioba   43 

)iiobxlm    3a2 

tnobrUuti-a   1 18 

mu^nnthfis  l'rom   4H4 

)orarta   C>'<~ 

)plii-<   L22 

)|>hin-a   (I'.l 

)pliiiiN«a   (oJ 

)pici   2M 

Jppi'lum  I'bionim   112 

>p»ikHh 


>puiitiiis  Sinus  Wi*.  521 

)pu*   521 

■)rl»lua   144 

)rcadfs   213 

)r«-n^   112 

)rchr><-'   (X7 

Jrchomcnun  (Arcad.)....  532 

(Bojxjt.)   523 

Ord.'*-n«    231 

Ordovircs    laO 


Oresua   4Ui 

Oreatia  44>3 

OreUnl   53 

Orx-thue  3aU 

Oretum   31 

Orgona   U22 

Orgus   220 

Oricua  410 

Oriuna  402 

Onnenium  503 

Oroliia;  501 

Orontes  G07,  (kX) 

Oropua  5iU 

Orospcda  Mona   23 

Orrn  320 

Oracra   133. 

Ortona   351 

Ortoapauu  C2li 

( irtyyia  323 

f)«-a   61 

Oari   250 

Oidsmii  125 

Oaroeno  tkil 

0.aa  501 

(H«ouob;i   32 

Ostia   221 

Oatiiu  LaciH  321 

(Jtaiii  ni   1K1 

(rtlirya  Mou^   471,  422 

Ovilia    242 

Oxtbrncm   32 

Oxua   oOG,  Old 

Oxybii   lyji 

Oxyrynchiu  Hih 


Tachynuni  Trom. 

I'actye  

Pactolua  

Padua   

I'aduea  

Paeuiiuui  

Pttoniu  

Pttt»Uuiu^i  Sinua  . 

rV§tum  

Pa»ti   

IV'iu  


I'wjaHiK  

pH(fa«icu.'»  r  iuua  

Pugntt  

Puln-]lHpll()»  

Pftlrt'{)<lli»  

TalttTui  

Palii^ct-psta  

Pnliixte  

Pulu?»tina  

PaliKtyrua  

Palauta  

Palantia  (A»turum)  

"  (Vaora'or.)  

Tnlibotlira  _ 

l'alica  

Palinurum  ProinoDtorium 

Talla  

PnlSukopaa  

Pall  an  tin...*  «#. 

Pnlliintiua  

Pall...  

PaDfcfM  

Pnlma  

Palmaria  

l'nlmyra  «u 

Piilmyrono  

PnluilVf  Pomtinau  

PnluH  Achoruaiu  

"     Ii««rnn  Jf, 

"  I.itr-nia  

MH-otia  9, 

"     PambotU  .7 

"  Salapina  

"  Tritonia  

Tambotis  Palm   


434 
52Q 
25S 


4iLi 

2ia 
321 
rji. 
542 
502 
lid 
1J12 

340 
.',10 

t;-> 

115 

otr7 

402 
5ti 

7Qj 
322 
255 
4  Q2 
Lt5 
5H 
04 
512 
158 
«3 
mi 
6G3 
(£1 
^x, 

111 

338 
232 
11B 

35g 

215 

41a 
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Pampliyha   iili£ 

Pandalaria  

PandoaU  (Brutt)  

"      (Lucao.)   Jtit) 

■      (.Moloaa.)   Hd 

Panjptfua   1^1 

Paniomutu   liii 

Pannooia   'J  13 

Pan  lion!   iflfi 

Panopoli*   Ua 

Punonuoa  (Attic.)   £55 

(Cyxic.)   Oft 

-       (K|ilr.)   lij 

<tficuL>   aaz 

fantasia*   389 

Pantanus  I.ncu*   ftSfi 

PanUcapa-um   23*.» 

Papbbu;oma   fi3£ 

Paphoa   lid 

Pamrhnutbra*  Moua   fi£| 

Parn  totuum   7:J3 

Paraxia   432 

I'-irviitiuiii    •>«■« 

Paridl   I -J? 

Pari  u  m    0-/7 

Parma  

••     (fluviu*)   2U0 

1'irnufui   (iW 

M«»tu   i^Z 

(Cappad.)   &hi 

Paropamiaadas   ffift 

Prtropuliiuu*  Molia   liAJ 

Paroa   521 

Pajlbcniuta  Prom   23d 

ParUi<min  

Parthcnopo   :n«> 

Partina   r,'n; 

I'fi  t  thioi   JJO 

Pnrtliiaaua   ZU 

Partlum   II" 

Parthyrne   ffll 

|'a*ur.M.|rt»   fin  1 

P*aiti.jri«.   (ifij 

Pfjaaaron.   418 

Pntnra   iJj 

Patni'   :,~0 

Patavium   ■><> 

I'atiiioi    i.  .:, 

Patt.ila    ?(>•-' 

Patyrut   j^o 

Pariai   12Q 

1'inMltypun   u\o 

Pax  ivBm   S 

Paxo*   |2| 

Pedum    :ij7 

IVImjotu-*  

PolacMiia   4JM 

PfUMirioti*    r*i 

Pelfcmi  

Potion   i\\ 

Pel  inn  Moot   Mi 

P.  Il.i  (Mired.)   ii3 

"    (Pnlwat)   lilli 

Prllcno   5»W 

Pellira?u«  Mrum   ftSJ 

Polodaa  PortM   il£ 

Poloponnoaua   j  ■  ^±2 

Pclorum  Protnoatorittin  .  3H9 

I'.  It««   L±i 

lYlnamm   TW 

IVneato   411 

Pencai  (Fliili*)   H<. 

(Too**.)   4^1 

ff  Hh  i  in  lum   isi 

Ptnoxullum    liiJ 

Pi-iil.ipolm   7n:t 

Pentapobwnia   (ilVi 

Pentrliein  Mom   liltl 

P.pbnua   >j 

Prpnri-no   G30 

Por*>«     67fi 


Bbodiorum. 


(.Throe.)  

Por^r  

Pcrintbua  

I     r  -.1:1  

Pcrmraaua  4.-j0. 

P<  r- -j-.ln   

Pcmcut  Stun-  

Fcrala  

Prruaio  

Pcaide  

PCKOUIIU  

Petalia  

Pctilia  (Brutt)  

M  (Lucao.)  

Pctra  

P«-triona  

Pctrocoril  

NfMeNfe  

Peueinl  

Phnhiraitum  

Pha^rra  

Pbalacbtbia  

Pbalarrnm  Prom  

Phalnnna  

Phalnaarna  

PUlntia  

Phalma  

I'll. ilt  rum  

Phatm*   

"     Prnmuntorium  o0&. 

'hanaijoria  

I'bnnoto  

harnacia.  

haroa  

I'hnraaliu  

Phnruirii  

Pbarycium  Prom  

I'baavlia  

Phimia   %  60*i, 

"hntuiucum  » >»tium  

'haura  

I'bn/nnin 
Ph.ia 

henro* 

I'hcrin 

'Iii-'  il'  ii 
Phila 

Philavdclphl 

'  1m 
Phllc 

Philla  Promontorium  . . 

I'hilippi  

Philippopoll*  

"'hilomemmi  

•hlnca  

'bliua  

Phooif-a  

•bocU  

Pbtpniri*  

'bwnicia  

'ii  \  (Arbaic.)  

(Tlwaaal.)  

"  Mona  

I'ortua  

I'lioli'tfudroa  

Phorcya   

Plirntita  

Pbrysta  

Phtblntia  

Phthorii  

F%JCOJ  Promontorium. 

Ph'ylaro  

Pbylo  

Pbyscua   

■  Portua  

Pbvti»  

Pinlia  

Piccntra  
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_ 
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_ 
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Stt 
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_ 

•ill 








_ 
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Tkz 

Pioeotiai  Jfl 

Plccnum  z...  attl 

PirtoDci  UA 

Pic  ion  um  Prumontorium.  tZL 

■  w   .... 

nerc* ................. .  w 

Pierui  OD 

C^JTT.)  flB& 

PVricua  Sinua   i2& 

Pijfmm  Mara   ft 

Pinara  £li 

 Oft 


Mom... 
■  (fluriuj). 

Pinno  

Piatla  

Piragua  

Pirua  

Pb«  

PU»  

Plaatia  

Pit  a  u  rum  

Piaaurua  

PWdJo  


■ft 


471 

an 

_ 

_ 
_ 


Pintynia 
Pitano . . 


Pititium  ................  312 

(Piaauranao)  

Pttoniua  

Pityra  

Piryua   7Q4 

IMtyu**  Imrulas   <V.  »  ■ 

PlaccntU   2^1 

Placla  ;  t;>; 

Planada   lift 

"    S5*J 


Plaria  

Plommyrium  Prom.  .. 

Pk'uron  

"  Not«  

PlinthltiL-tca  tfimn    

PH»tu»  ili 

Plotinopnli»  441 

1'lornba.rtt   3!» 

Podandtu  

ProdkruU  

PogOT  '  

Pofa  

Potatorum  Promontorium 

Folatfcna  Binua  9f39 

Pol.  mooiura  639 

Pollrntia  (Baloar.)   O 

-    (ltd.)  m 

Poltyobrbi  

Polybotua  

Pofyrimetua  

Pompeii  

Pomptiopobo  (CUic  )  .. ..  ftll 
(Papblag.)  .  tai 

Pomprlo   57 

Pom|x>niana  US 

Pomtinw  Paludoa  335 

Poo*  KMi  atrr 

Pona  I>ubU   155 

Pona  (Eoi  MS 

Pontea  1SS 

Poutia   334 

Pontua  (Mom.)   24« 

**     (Aaiat)  4J32 

Pontui  Knxinna  g3* 

Populoniam   231 

Prom.  254 

Porpbyrltca  Mooa  W 

Porthmua  5*1 

Portua  Aufftuti  331 

"     Cak>   55 

"     rtraua  ZEj 

Dubris    
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Porrua  FaYoniua   iui 

-  HcrcuU*  Liburni . .  liil 

"     Julius   X» 

"     1.4'inauianus   I7lj 

"     Lemanua  1*«7 

M       MutfnU-*   l?<i 

M     Muiumin   422 

"     Kosciit   326 

Rjtupia   122 

"     Scnum   43'* 

"     Symbol  orum   'J.ti  j 

"      Syrncuaanus   -10-' 

"     Telamo   i£i2  i 

"     TiHhiiuj   4<h>  1 

Trujimi  aaa 

-  Ulterior   LLL 

'*     Veneris   fiZ 

"     Victoria-   56 

Poeidiura  Prom.  (KpiroL) .  416 
"      (I.uc-nri  ).  235  i 
"         "      (MacctL).  116 
"  "     ( Hifis.)  -  Ic6 

|l  I*  M  4'.tt) 

Posidnnla   li?  1 

Poteulia  (l.urrui.)   1(74 

"       (Picon.)   301 

Potid.-rn   4."»rf 

Potnui!   531 

Prii'iifHtti   itiii 

Pra<toriuin   liil 

"         A$rippin:u   lia. 

Prmtutii   :to.'» 

I'riL-ia?  

PraMim  

Prn.«ua    mi 

Prrpouiithu*   .V.'7 

Priapua   >'J'i 

Priene   221 

Priln  Laciia   2*>1 

Primw  Maim  a   216 

M      P.ma   Tjft 

Privcrnuni   1131 

Procol.tia   207 

Profound u*   632 

Prorii   513 

Proplub  isia   (r.'ii 

Proj-onU-f   a 

Prot.j   115 

Pru.-a  ail  Flypium   634 

"     rui  Olytupum   tjZCi 

PtIVU    74 6 

Putifhij  (An  ad.)   594 

(Zucynth.)   513 

Psylli  '.   TP.) 

Psytulrn    ! 

PtuIi.'tTl.lia-   627. 

(Cyren.)  222 

"        JJcnuii  T.Vi 

"        Thrron  Ill 

Ptoi'n  Mijas   53* 

Puplima   222 

PurpurariiO  Insula)  7.V) 

Put''n!:iiiu  i  Sirnu  26? 

Pufcoli   1139 

Pvilna   !  1  .' 

Pyl.f  Albania?  <i0d,  20fi. 

"    Amanica>  6l'J 

"     (.'auca-a.  :  00-».  706 

"    Ciliciaj   612 

••    Sjrio   612. 

Pyloa  (P.!;,i;  )   523  1 

'■•     (MiM?.:n.)  223 

"     (Tripliyl.)  525  I 

PyramiH   610  . 

Pyrasus   4''?< 

Pyn  iia'  Prooaontorium  25j  ti3  , 
Pyn  n;i-i  Monte*  ...  1_~,  2J,  HA 

Pyn  na  um  Prom  25.  Hjj 

Pyrsi   2111 

Pyrnos  526 

Pyrrba  654 

— ^-..-w*.**  T^g 


Pythiiun  11*5 

l'ytho  522 

Pyxua  aia 

a 

Quadi  222 

Uuarantauia  66l> 

R. 

Rabbatk  Amnion  622 

Moab   673 

RadU  or  Maris   l.Vi 

Rivtia  239 

Ramab   672 

Rainotb  (Jalaud   i±Ui 

Rnpbiu  671 

Karapia   33 

Rata-  

Rntiaria  2JA 

Ratiatum   121 

lUtis   lLfi 

Rainlii  t'ampi   27H 

Rauraci   1 1H 

Rauranum   llil 

Ravenna  2B4 

Rnvius  21Q 

Rcat.j  iiiil 

Rednnrs   lil 

Ri'fucium  Gcla   IM4 

R^«anuin   £21 

RegU  211 

Reipllum    Ml 

Rf  i'illuij  LacoB   2ti£j 

Rfffinum   241 

Rf>«ni   lfil 

lignum   lea 

Reii  Apollinarta   Ill 

Rc-mi   113 

Rcrigouium  2lB 

Rrsapua  Mi 

Rhn   KiliQli 

Ilbabon  23i 

Rhasa?   614 

niiammis  

Khaj»trt  Ufl 

lihajitum  Promontij.-ium.  21& 

Ulu-dw*   121 

Rlicjium  3Ji2 

Rln.'ithron  L1S1 

Rheoaa  liili 

'■     (Hal)  2tiU 

Rhrri?on:iii»  Sinn.-J  HA 

Hhrtico  Mona  

Rhida-ua   l£12 

Rhinon  4J£ 

Rhizus  501 

Rhinororura  73ti 

Rbipa-i  Montra   H 

Rhium  Proinontotium 

(Arhaic.)  1^3,  2ZQ 

"     (.«tolic.)  4ja  512 

"     (Contic.)   4112 

(Molycr.)   511 

Rholiojdii  21Q 

Rhol.ogdium   211} 

Rbo.la   12 

Rhodani  Ostia   22 

Rhoilanu*   01 

Rhodopc  Monn  12,  123 

Rhodus   CAli 

(urb.-)  G52 

Rhrrtctim   ti2i 

"       Promoutorium.  fiQi 

Rhmtius  Monn  101 

Rhnsus  662 

Rhotarms  421 

Rhubon   236 

Rhyndactu  62* j.  632 

RhypjB   512 

Ridiina   153 

RigoduQum   802 

RitupB   1KZ 


Pair 

Roborctum   55 

Roma  312 

Ro«ci  Campi  3iH 

Rotomagxia   136 

Rubi   363. 

Rubicon   !Si2 

Rubrical  on  3J_,  6li 

Rudiiu   363 

"    (Poucct)  321 

Ru«cino   123 

Ru*cll»   222 

Rusicada   714 

Ru&aadir  112 

"       ProinonUihu m  . .  Hi 

Ructiciana   10 

Rut«?ni  lit' 

Rutonium   122 

Rutuba  2Li 

Rutuli   322. 

Rutupiw   liH 

Ryeeadium  Prom  710 

S. 

Saba  (Arab.)  ...679 

"    (Afric.)  747 

Sabiei  S22 

Sabanna  223 

Sabata  '£1 

Habatc   265 

Habotinus  Lacua  265 

Hubatra   «GQ 

Hobatua  (Samnit.)  3."i2 

(Hrutnui)  3S1 

SnbbaUia   fi£l 

Salx-Ui   306 

Sabini   325 

Habinus  Lacus  263 

Sabia   93 

Sabrata  212 

Babrina  ifUtuarium   122 

Bacer  (Sard.)  425 

"     (Core.)  401 

Pacri  Portuit  

Sacrum  Prom.  (Sard.)  . . .  122 

'*         "  (Ililicm.)  210 

"         '•  (I.ycium)  605.615 

"  (Ui-pan)   25 

Sa»frB   14 

Su-prus  40f> 

Sa'tabia   31 

Saca'.n^MUs   64fi 

Sapia  Ostium   251i 

Sagra?  322 

Sa^rua   35Q 

Sapintia   61 

Saguntum   Gi 

Saia  231 

Sal  a  212. 

Salacia   3K 

Salamia  (dra  c.)  551 

"      (Cypr.)   659 

Salapia  35ri 

Salaasi  225 

Saldm   212 

Salduba  (nrba)   61 

(auviu?)   ai 

flnlcrnum  347 

SnlfTfuieufl   .139 

Salia   31 

Salimp   Ill 

Sallcntini  361 

Sallontinum  Prom   ^357 

Hnlmanticn   42 

SnlmoDfl   575 

Solmonium  Prom  fifi2 

Salo   31 

Sulodurum   156 

Snlona  408 

Satopia   199 

Saltus  TcutobcrgicnA...  219 

Salyca   1Q2 

[  Samaria  623 
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(orb.) 


.-••tniii 

/•amarobrirtrff 

damnium  

*  (nrha) 
Srunorhonitta  .. 
S,irnu«  (insula)  . 
(orb.). . . 

lonjita  .£  

lotanoH  

Smmmmb  

Sandaliotia   

cur  glum 


'.'.'.'dft'. 

•  •  •  •  ojt  •  •  •  * 




_ 


-<anganua  

Sanurra  

-•anitium  

-"'anUinca  

Santonutn  Portua  

•*  rromnntoriura 
?*aoe*s  .................. 


SftV: 


SaraJapia  

Harapana   

Mardeoe   

.-■ui-  ^  

Bardic*...:.  

Sardinia  % 

Sardonn  

••arrpu  

Sariphl  Montr*   . . .. 

Snrmatia  Ailntlca  

Kuntparm  

Parmatlctti  i.>cranua  

^urmin  

H^rraiar^othiMa  

Sari>ni''«i«  Hlnua  

JarjN  <bnuum  I'nim  

Marra  

.•aarra^i   

Strain  a  

Santa  

*n*a  

itata  

Sattenla  

Satrm  

Satraprnr  

Satricum   

Saturium  

Saturai  I'ronnjntorittin. . . 

Satyrorum  (ln»ul*)  

"  I'rora  

Qnmiiium  

*<n»ua   OH, 

Maxrinnum  

J«xon',i  

Sralahia  

Sraldia  

SrnmmicW   <Q7, 

Beaadea  

Scandtna*/la  

ycnpte  llylo  

Srarcapoj  

Snnlmia .  ...«>   40*. 

Seardua.   1.',  ■<"?, 

Searphe 

Hri-pnia  

Srhrria  

•Vhrtrtria  

Srlllua  

S<  iune  

Scirtm  

9rfnlra  


_ 
_ 
_ 
_ 
_ 
_ 

1 1 1 
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'235 
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MS 
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Scombmnn  (iri«ula)  

Scomim  Mon«   12j 

Srordiari  

Scoti  

Scotu«»a   

Scultrrina  




•  ■ 

_ 




_ 



_ 
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"CtlTU  

Soylla  I 

Sryllaetum   

byline  ma  £inua  MB 

Scylhia  lUJi 

322^.:::::::::::::  S 

Scb&aUrum  Stoma  Ill 

Scbartopolia   203. 

Seb<  nnytua  7H1 

Srbennytirum  Oatitun  . . .  7"JL> 

S«»^»'»t«'   .  .    .t*.*7 

Begobrirn  58,  N 

Segobudlum   Uii 

Segodnnum   1*23.  g&< 

tVgontin   til 

Begoatiaci  

Sorjonuura   I'.aj 

Scguaiani   J'.* 

Se«ru*k»   274 

Seleucia  (Babylonia)  . . . 

M  (Puatanre)  

(ad  Bclum)  061 

(Syria?)  fl& 

(Trachea)  fill 

Seleucia  flB2 

Setcurua  Mona   Hi 

SeltjoTw  U3 

ScUnua  ((hi*/.  Clhc.)  Gifl. 

-      (urba  Cllic.)  fill! 

(arb*  SkU.)  

SHlaaia  

Selybria  

Semnonea  

S«;na  (tallica  JtSl 

Sena  Julia   2W 

.Scnonca  

(orb*)   HU 

Srnonia   K? 

Beaomim  Monti'j.  **u 

ffintlmm   .ini 

Bepbnun    3AL 

Srpphona   jJIi 

S«  pti  niriMim    ■  <  v  nwi*  11 

.*VptiinanU. .  .    H~J 

Srquana   UQ 

Srquam   !.*>! 

.Sernpia   T±* 

Horimurn   'ZfJ 

SatlO   LSI 

8rr5phua   flW 

S-ra   29ft 

Srrira   2Ul 

Sorrhcum   UQ 

Btroa    701 

Hcaatnua   «Ch> 

Seaarethi   HQ 

S<*»nrptb»a*   U0 

Braaitra   25H 

!^t**ffto^  >  •  • .  .  *4*t.  t 

Beaovll  

Beteia  .■"■lutiiarium   1T,*> 

S«'tnnti>>rum  I'octtta. . . .  Hi 

netin  jai 

Sotimim   hi 

JVtinua  8inua   SB 

Hcutnnrn  708 

JVvo  Mona   U 

Bbflob   fill 

Pintiitnmla   993 

mtnuflay   lili 

Bkunla   afii 

Hirra  Vmrria   Hi 

Hicham   till 

Sirllia   2zl 

Hidno*   £ii 

Siroria   'Jl 

Picull   232. 

Hiruhim  Mare   Ifift 

S  iry on    Sjftft 

Hieyonia   Sffl 

Side   JiLi 
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?Ugira  

•Stentorm  Palu*  

Su?nycierm  

Stercontiura  

StllHKitCS  

Stobi  

Stuccbadea  115, 

Stratonicea  

Stratus  

.stroiitryJf  

Strutbnus  

Stryraon  

Strymouicua  Sinua  . . .  4  ,'■">, 

Stucm  

Sturu   

Sturius  

Sturnium  

Stympbuiia  

Stymphalus  

Styra  

Styx  

Sublaqut-um  

Subur  

Sucho  

Sucro  (rtuviu-i)  

"  (urbs)  

Sucronmsi*  Sinus  

Sud>Hl  Monies  

Surd  
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